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We  have  already  writteo,*  at  considerable  length,  upon  the 
lamentable  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  laboring  poor  in 
our  town  and  agricultural  districts;  but  painful  as  that  essay, 
in  all  its  patent  nets  and  indisput2d)le  evidences  was,  it  dis- 
closed its  chiefest,  and  most  appalling  truth,  in  the  statement 
that  the  mode  of  live  revealed  was  not  guilty  in  the  e^e  of  the 
L^ialature,  though  Uack  and  hideous  in  its  habitual  sin, 
judged  by  tiie  unchanging  laws  of  an  omniscient  Almighty. 
Thus  having  placed  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  state  of 
those  who  are  not  criminal  according  to  the  national  code, 
we  shall,  in  our  present  paper,  display  the  causes  which  con- 
duce to  make  those  guilty  whom  the  uw  so  considers,  and  we 
shall  indicate  the  &ilures  and  the  successes  of  the  various  me- 
thods of  ^reformatoiT  punishments  which  the  Executive  has 
adopted,  under  the  different  species  of  Prison  Discipline — ^re- 
femnff  particnlariy  to  the  state  of  our  destitute  and  criminal 
javenne  poor,  or,  as  they  have  been,  with  woful  appropriateness, 
designated — "our  Home  Heathens.'^ 

Why,  it  has  been  frequently  asked,  is  crime  so  prevalent 


*  See  Lush  Quabtbrlt  Bkvisw,  Vol  III.  No.  10.  p.  299.    Art 

The  Garret,  The  Cabin,  and  Hie  Gaol 
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and  so  glaring,  in  a  country  great,  and  intelligent,  and  noble 
as  England  ?  •  Upon  whatever  shore  her  sons  may  reside,  her 
freedom  and  her  Bible  become  the  first  gifts  which  these  sons 
offer  to  the  people  amongst  whom  they  sojourn.  England  ex- 
pends millions  annually  in  propagating  scripture  truth :  in  every 
island  of  the  fer  off  seas  her  Missioners  raise  the  hymn  of 
praise,  and  teach  the  fierce  savage  the  law  of  love,  of  truth, 
and  the  great  mystery  of  expiation.  At  home,  in  our  own 
Kingdoms,  churches  rise  in  every  quarter  of  the  land,  and  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  Religion  is  a  Press,  able  and  honest, 
and  issuing  publications  so  cheap  that  none  wh  d  desire  to  read 
them  can,  through  poverty,  fail  to  obtain  the  wished  for  work. 
Schools,  and  hospitals,  and  poor  houses,  charitable  institutions 
that  give  a  christian  nobleness  to  the  name  of  England,  are 
open  to  all  who  need  their  aid.  An  active>  intelligent,  poUce 
watch  over  the  internal  peace  and  security  of  the  Nation,  and 
our  prisons  are  in  all  points  calculated  to  secure  the  custody 
of  the  offender  against  the  laws : — ^yet,  notwithstanding  the 
Christianity,  the  care,  the  wealth,  the  wisdom,  which  distinguish 
the  policy  of  England,  the  great  mass  of  our  poor  are  ignorant 
of  God's  law,  thousands  of  our  criminals  know  not  the  name 
of  Christ,  our  juvenile  poor  are  every  day  becoming,  more  and 
more,  a  race  of  juvenile  yet  hardened  offenders — whilst  chil- 
drer  in  years  cursed  with  all  the  evil  propensities  of  men — 
the  great  majority  of  our  prisons  are  but  the  seminaries  of  vice, 
the  plotting  places  of  crimes,  whilst  our  criminal  law  is  little 
less  than  legjislative  vengeance,  as  cruel  and  undiscriminating 
as  it  is  unphilosophical.  We  call  Cah'gula  a  monster  because 
lie  hung  his  table  of  edicts  so  high  that  none  could  read  them, 
though  all  were  punished  for  any  infraction  of  the  code — but 
the  laws  were  written  :  we,  a  Christian  Nation,  treat  our  crimi- 
nals worse  than  this  heathen  emperor  treated  his  subjects — ^we 
punish  their  crimes,  but  we  never  taught  them  virtues.  De- 
spite these  laws,  and  through  these  laws,  crime  has  increased, 
and  the  number  of  the  criminal  population  of  London  is  now 
double  that  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city  in  the  reign  of 
Eichard  the  Second. 

The  criminal  population  to  which  we  refer  is  not  that  pol- 
luted by  great  offences  against  morality.  True,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  murder,  and  foul  crimes,  are  noted  in  the  sta- 
tistics of'  the  prison  reports,  but  the  minor  offences  are  those 
to  which  the  legislator  or  the  philanthropist   must   direct  his 
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chief  attention.  Death  to  the  nmrderer  is  the  decree  of  the 
law,  transportation  is  recorded  against  the  robber ;  but  the 
murderer  may  have  been  once  but  an  ignorant  man  of  strong 
untutored  passions,  the  robber  may  have  been  a  petty  thief, 
who  knew  no  law  bat  the  law  of  hunger,  and  whose  instincts 
were  only  those  of  an  animal.  To  check,  to  guide  into  chris* 
tian  peace,  the  violence  of  the  former ;  to  teach  the  roles  of 
honesty  and  self-dependent  indnstry  to  the  latter,  would  have 
been  the  daty  of  a  wise  government  had  the  offenders  been 
before  within  the  walls  of  a  prison;  had  they  been  guiltless  o( 
former  crime,  their  minds  should  have  been  blessed  with  sound 
education,  and  the  principles  of  religious  training ;  and  had  pa- 
rents been  unwilling  to  send  them  to  educational  institutions, 
the  legislature  shomd,  in  the  exercise  of  ite  great  power,  have 
compelled  the  parents  to  permit  the  attendance  of  the  child. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  the  important  books  before  us  tends 
to  prove  the  accuracy  of  these  statements.  The  course  of 
crime  is  not  an  impenekable  mystery ;  and  he  who  reads  the 
calmly  reasoned  deductions  adduced  by  Mr.  Field,  and  Mr. 
Kingsmill,  in  detailing  the  sad  experiences  of  their  ministry, 
will  learn  that,  although  the  convict  may  be  frequently  but  suf- 
ferring  a  just  punishment  for  his  crime,  yet  still  more  fre- 
quently he  endures  punishment  for  an  offence,  the  primary 
cause  of  which  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  imperfection  of 
our  system  of  legislation  upon  subjects  affecting  the  social  and 
moral  state  of  the  people.  Though  Crime  in  these  Kingdoms, 
is  of  many  phases  of  atrocity,  it  can,  in  most  instances,  be  traced 
to  its  sources.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  Chaplain  of  Pentonville 
Prison,  has  had  opportunities  such  as  few  men  possess,  of  ex- 
amining into  the  causes  of  crime.  He  took  the  cases  of 
one  hundred  convicts,  and  from  their  own  confessions  arrived 
at  the  conclusion — and  with  tliis  conclusion  the  reader  of  his 
book  must  agree — that  the  chief  springs  of  vice  are  found  in 
the  bad  example  of  parents,  ignorance  of  religion,  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  employment,  bad  company,  idleness,  poverty, 
bad  books,  and  vicious  amusements,  such  as  cheap  tneatres, 
and  dancing  saloons,  where,  to  other  vices,  the  giant  evil 
Drunkenness  is  superadded.  The  Jteport  of  Committee  on 
Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles  affords  remarkable  evidence 
in  support  of  this  statement,  and  it  is  in  all  points  most  fully 
corroborated  by  Mr.  Kay,  by  Mr.  Field,  and  by  Mr.  Tliomson. 

None  who  read  our  Prison  Reports  can  doubt  that  paren- 
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tal  example^  and  even  parental  precept^  are  sure  sources  of 
crime.  To  minister  to  the  parents'  drunkenness,  children 
are  sent  out  to  beg  and  steal  m  the  cold  streets  at  midnight, 
and  if  they  return  to  their  wretched  homes — ^their  kennels, 
unprovided  with  the  required  sum,  blows  and  starvation  are 
the  unfailing  penalties.  Female  children  are  sent  out  dpon 
the  world  to  bring  home  the  wages  of  prostitution,  to  parents 
who  are  more  degraded  than  the  pagan.  In  these  abodes  of 
sorrow  and  crime  the  name  of  God  is  never  heard  but  inimpreca- 
tion,  every  command  of  the  Almighty  is  outraged,  and  men 
and  women  live  as  if  death  were  annihilation,  and  as  if  their  - 
souls  were  fraught  with  the  instincts  of  a  beast.  We  state 
here  but  plain  facts  which  all  men  should  know.  Hundreds 
will  read  with  horror  this  extract : — "  J.  D.  is  a  thief.  His 
father  lives  unlawfully  with  his  mother,  and  also  with  one  of 
her  daughters  by  another  person.  Here  they  had  long  been 
all  huddled  into  one  small  room.  The  younger  female,  on 
the  occasion  of  mv  last  visit,  had  twins  in  her  arms  about  a 
week  old,  the  children  of  this  man.''*  These  are  appalling 
words,  but  in  the  RejmU  0/  the  Oiiy  Mission,  in  the  Bagged 
School  Magazine,  in  each  of  the  books  under  review  these 
facts,  and  others  still  more  frightful,  are  recorded — and  thus 
we  learn  the  truth  of  the  statement — that  although  the 
number  of  these  a^ed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  is  not  one 
tenth  of  the  population,  yet  by  this  class  of  juvenile  offenders 
one  fourth  of  the  national  crime  is  committed.  The  num- 
ber of  boys  of  fifteen  and  under  brought  every  fortnight 
before  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex 
Sessions,  is  about  100 ;  some  are,  he  states,  entirely  without 
friends  or  relatives  of  any  kind ;  some  have  profligate  parents 
who  neglect  them ;  another  class  have  step-fathers  or  step- 
mothers, who  abuse  and  ill  treat  them ;  some  have  parents 
who  encourage  them  ;  and  almost  all  are  quite  uninstructed 
in  religious,  moral,  and  social  duties.  He  adds,  '^  I  should 
say  that  the  evil  is  far  more  deeply  seated  than  in  the  natural 
disposition  of  the  children  themselves.  I  do  not  think  that 
they  are  naturally  worse  than  other  children ;  but  that 
their  offences  spring  from  the  want  of  proper  moral  and  reh- 


*  See  **  Notes  and  Narratives  of  a  Six  Years'  Mission,  principaUj 
among  the  Dens  of  London.''  By  R.  W.  Yanderkiste.  London :  Nisbet 
ana  Co.     1853.  p.  255. 
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gious  education,  and  in  the  want  of  proper  friends  to  attend 
to  them/** 

What  a  sad  moral  this  statement  conveyiy  but  the  &ctfl 
upon  which  it  is  founded  are  still  more  sad,  and  the  true 
causes  of  jutenile  crime  may  be  learned  by  all  who  walk 
throngh  the  poorer  streets  of  our  towns.  On  all  sides  are 
foul  and  hideous  dens,  where  dwell,  in  godless  ignorance,  the 
parents  of  a  race  of  future  criminals.  The  steam  ship  may 
be  built,  the  railway  kain,  and  the  electric  telegraph  ma?  be 
a  blessing  to  the  Nation,  the  steam  press  may  print  its  tbon- 
sands  of  sheets  per  hour,  and  send  forth  magic  thoughts  to 
bless  the  world,  and  make  humanity  all  glorious,  but  the 
"City  Arabs,''  the  poor,  cast-away  human  weeds,  who 
grovel  in  the  kennels,  who  are  children  only  in  form  and 
years,  will  one  day  become  our  convicts;  and  whilst  the 
power,  and  wealth,  and  Came  of  the  Kingdoms  advance,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  retrc^rades,  and  a  gr^t  people  act  as  if 
the  sole  duty  of  a  Legislature  consisted  in  permitting  the 
continuation  of  abuses,  involving  the  poor  in  sin  and  misery, 
and  the  tax  payers  in  expense ;  and  this  is  done  though  idl 
admit,  in  the  eloquent  wonls  of  Channing,  that  a  Government 
''should  supply  moral  wants,  snatch  every  child  from  perdi- 
tion, and  waken  in  him  the  spirit  and  powers  of  a  man.' 

The  poor  cannot  do  these  things,  even  if  they  would. 
They  must  go  forth  in  the  morning  to  toil  for  daily  bread,  and 
children  then  become  an  incumbrance,  and  are  sent  upon  the 
streets  to  mingle  with  the  bad  and  dishonest  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Chesterton,  the  Governor  of  Coldbaths 
Fields  House  of  Correction,  stated  to  the  Committee  on 
Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles ;  "  I  think  one  great  cause 
of  juvenile  crime  is  the  shocking  state  of  the  neighbourhoods 
in  which  those  boys  reside.  They  are  contaminated  by  associ- 
ating with  profligate  persons,  from  the  utter  impossibility 
of  affording  those  children  any  recreation  without  allowing 
them  to  go  into  the  streets,  where  they  associate  with  bad 
characters.  An  honest  labourer  or  dravman,  for  instance, 
taking  a  lodging  in  a  locality  where  alone  his  means  will 
permit  him  to  live,  must  send  his  children  into  the  streets ;  a?i(l 
U  u  from  thu%  associating  mth  vicious  characters  in  the 
streets  that  the  hoys  become  thieves  and  the  girls  prostitutes*' 

*  See  Report  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  JuTeniles.     1652. 
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Those  children  whose  parents  are  unwilling  to  work,  are  sent 
out  to  beg,  or  steal ;  those  who  are  orphans,  or  who  are 
neglected  by  parents,  prowl  through  the  lanes  and  alleys  of 
our  towns  by  day,  and  at  night  sleep  in  those  hells,  the  com- 
mon lodging  houses,  or  in  carts,  or  under  archways,  exposed 
to  all  the  contamination  of  those  better  schooled  in  vice,  or 
more  deeply  stained  by  sin.  In  such  places  as  these  our  des- 
titute children  sleep — and  it  is  calculated  that  in  the  Metropo- 
liton  Police  District  alone,  between  50,000,  and  100,000 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  pass  the  night  in  these 
wretched  spots. 

Mr,  Beames,  in  his  valuable  work.  The  Rookeries  of  London, 
attributes  the  existence  of  common  lodging-houses  to  avarice 
upon  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  and  to  neglect  upon  the  part  of 
the  Legislature.  In  some  of  the  districts  of  London  where  the 
poor  reside,  he  tells  us  that  he  has  known  twelve  people  to 
sleep  in  rooms  measuring  eight  feet  by  twelve,  whilst  the  ceil- 
ing was  so  low  that  a  tall  man  could  not  stand  upright  in  the 
apartment.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  known  young  tlueves,  va- 
rying in  age  from  six  years  to  twelve,  to  club  together  and  live 
in  such  rooms  in  parties  of  seventeen,  Mr,  Mayhew,  in  his 
London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor,  thus  describes  these  com- 
mon lodging  houses.  The  description,  frightful  as  it  is,  was 
the  revelation  of  one  who  had  lived  in  these  houses,  and  Mr. 
Mayhew  gives  the  words  of  the  narrator : — 

**  The  worst  I  am  acquainted  with,  though  I  have  not  been  in  it 
lately,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drury-lane  ;  this  is  the  worst, 
both  for  filth,  and  for  the  character  of  the  lodgers.  In  the  room 
where  I  slept,  which  was  like  a  barn  in  size,  the  tiles  were  off  the 
roof,  and  as  there  was  no  ceiling,  I  could  see  the  blue  sky  frona 
where  I  lay.  That  may  be  altered  now.  Here  I  slept  in  what  was 
called  the  single  men's  room  ;  and  it  was  confined  to  men.  In  ano- 
ther  part  of  the  house  was  a  room  for  married  couples  as  it  was 
called ;  but  of  such  apartments,  I  can  tell  you  more  concerning  other 
houses.  For  the  bed  with  the  blue  sky  I  paid  3£?.  If  it. rained  there 
was  no  shelter.  I  have  slept  in  a  room  in  Brick-lane,  Whitechapel, 
in  which  were  fourteen  beds.  In  the  next  bed  to  me,  on  the  one 
side,  was  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  and  a  man  and  his 
wife  on  the  other.  They  were  Irish  people,  and  I  believe  the  women 
were  the  men's  wives — as  the  Irish  women  generally  are.  Of  all 
the  women  that  resort  to  these  places,  the  Irish  are  far  the  best  for 
chastity.  All  the  beds  were  occupied,  single  men  being  mixed  with 
the  married  couples.  The  question  is  never  asked,  when  a  man  and 
woman  go  to  a  lodging-house,  if  they  are  man  and  wife.  All  must 
pay  before  they  go  to  bed,  or  be  turned  into  the  street.     These  beds 
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were  made — v  all  the  low  lodging-houae  beds  are— of  the  worst 
cotton  flocks,  stuffed  in  coarse,  strong  canvas.  There  is  a  pair  of 
sheets,  a  blanket,  and  a  rug.  I  hare  known  the  bedding  to  oe  on- 
changed  for  three  months  ;  but  that  is  not  general.  The  beds  are 
an  average  size.  Dirt  is  the  rule  with  them,  and  cleanlinett  the 
exception.  Thej  are  all  infested  with  vermin ;  I  never  met  with  an 
exception.  No  one  is  required  to  wash  before  going  to  bed  in  anjr 
of  those  places,  (except  at  a  very  few,  where  a  very  dirty  fellow 
would  not  be  admittea,)  unless  he  has  been  walking  on  a  wet  day 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  then  he  must  bathe  his  feet.  The 
people  who  slept  in  the  room  I  am  describing  were  chiefly  young 
men,  almost  all  accompanied  by  voung  females.  I  have  seen  girb 
of  fifteen  sleep  with  *  their  chi^^^in  some  places,  with  youths  of 
from  sixteen  to  twenty.  There  is  no  objecti<»n  to  any  boy  and  girl 
occupying  a  bed,  even  tho^h  the  keeper  knows  they  were  previously 
strai^rs  to  each  other.  The  accommodation  for  purposes  of  de- 
cency is  very  bad  in  some  places.  A  p»il  in  the  middle  of  a  room, 
to  which  both  sexes  may  resort,  is  a  frequent  arrangement.  No 
delicacy  or  decency  is  ever  ol>served.  Tne  women  are,  I  think, 
worse  than  the  men.  If  any  one,  possessing  a  sense  of  shame,  says 
a  word  of  rebuke,  he  is  at  once  assailed,  by  Uie  women  in  particular, 
with  the  coarsest  words  in  the  language.  The  Irish  women  are  as 
bad  as  the  others  with  respect  to  language,  but  I  have  known  them 
keep  themselves  covered  in  bed  when  the  other  women  were  out- 
raging modesty  or  decency.  The  Irish  will  sleep  anywhere  to  save 
a  nal^nny  a  night,  if  they  have  ever  so  much  money.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  boy  or  man  to  take  a  girl  out  of  the  streets  to  these 
apartments.  Some  are  the  same  as  common  brothels,  women  being 
taken  in  at  all  hours  of  the  nieht.  In  most,  however,  they  must 
stay  all  night  as  a  married  couple.  In  dressing  or  undressing  there 
is  no  regard  to  decency,  while  disg^ting  blackguardism  is  often 
carried  on  in  the  conversation  of  the  inmates.  I  have  known  decent 
people,  those  that  are  driven  to  such  places  f^om  destitution,  perhaps 
at  the  first  time,  shocked  and  disgusted  at  what  they  saw.  I  have 
seen  a  decent  married  pair  so  shocked  and  disgusted,  that  thev  have 
insisted  on  leaving  the  place,  and  have  left  it.  A  great  number  of 
the  lodging-houses  are  large  old  buildings,  which  were  constructed 
for  other  purposes ;  these  nouses  are  not  so  ill-ventilated,  but  even 
there,  where  so  many  sleep  in  one  room,  the  air  is  hot  and  foul. 
In  smaller  rooms,  say  twelve  feet  by  nine,  I  have  seen  four  beds 
placed  for  single  men,  with  no  ventilation  whatsoever,  so  that  no 
one  could  remain  inside  in  warmish  weather,  without  every  door  and 
window  open ;  another  room  in  the  same  house,  a  little  larger,  had 
four  double  beds,  with  as  many  men  and  women,  and  perhaps  with 
children.  The  Board  of  Health  last  autumn  compelled  the  keepers 
of  these  places  to  whitewash  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and  use  liinewash 
in  other  places;  before  that,  the  walls  and  ceilings  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  blackwashed,  but  still  you  could  see  the  bugs  creeping 
along  those  black  walls,  which  were  not  black  enough  to  hide  that. 
In  some  houses  in  the  summer  you  can  hardly  place  your  finger  on  a 
part  of  the  wall  free  from  bugs.  I  have  scraped  them  off  by  hand- 
fulls." 
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It  might  be  objected  that  these  descriptions  are  exaggerated, 
but  Mr.  Garwood,  Mr.  Vanderkiste,  the  Inspectors  of  Police, 
and  the  Reports^  of  the  City  Mission,  all  prove  the  facts,  with 
other  and  more  appalling  evidences.  Viscount  Ingestre,  of 
whom  his  order  m^  well  feel  proud,  visited  these  spots,  and 
in  his  Letters  to  a  rrievi^  corroborated  the  statements,  and  in 
calculating  the  enormous  ^profit  derived  by  the  owners. of  the 
lodging  houses,  drew  the  same  conclusion  as  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Beames — namely,  that  avarice  and  governmental  carelessness 
are  the  mainsprings  of  the  entire  evil.  Lord  Ingestre  found,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Church  Lane,  St.  Giles,  a  district  which 
Mr.  Mayhew  and  Mr.  Beames  proved  to  be  the  seed  plots  of 
OTme,  that  those  wlio  herd  in  the  kennels  above  described 
pay  from  two  pence  to  four  pence  per  night.  The  real  owner 
receives  about  thirty  pounds  per  annum  for  an  eight-room 
house,  the  tenant  of  which  receives  ten  pounds  per  annum 
for  each  room,  by  letting  it  to  his  miserable  lodgers  at  three 
pence,  per  head,  per  night — and  he  secures  himself  by  demand- 
ing payment  before  the  lodger  enters  the  room.  These  houses 
are  not  confined  to  London ;  they  exist  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  under  the  eye  of  the  Police,  plague  spots 
in  the  commonwealth  sending  forth  their  myriad  criminals, 
young  and  old,  to  bring  destruction  upon  themselves,  disgrace 
upon  the  nation,  and  accumulated  claims  upon  the  revenue. 
The  places  and  the  people  are  the  same,  whether  situated  in 
the  Liberty  of  Dublin,  the  Slums  of  London,  or  the  Wynds 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  as  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  said,  they 
are  "  nests  of  ignorance,  vice,  depravity,  and  crime,  as  well  as 
of  squalor,  wretchedness,  and  disease ;  whose  atmosphere  is 
typhus,  whose  ventilation  is  cholera ;  haunts  of  filth  which  no 
sewerage  committee  can  reach ;  dark  comers  which  no  lighting 
board  can  Ughten."  Churchmen  and  laymen,  official  and  non- 
official  witnesses,  all  religions,  and  all  classes  of  society,  agree 
in  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  these  places,  and  in  attribut- 
ing to  their  contaminating  influences  the  great  mass  of  juvenile 
crime ;  and  with  the  statement  of  one  who  writes  upon  social 
abuses  with  an  eloquence,  an  energy,  and  an  ability  rarely 
surpassed,  we  shall  pass  to  another  portion  of  this  momentous 

: '  1- 

•See  "Meliora,"  First  Series,  Second  Edition,  pp.  157,  180.  See 
also  Mr.  Worsley's  •*  Essay  on  Juvenile  Depravity,"  p.  105,  and  the  Pri- 
son  Reports  of  1841— Southern  and  Eastern  District,  p.  148. 
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bat  indancholy  subject,— our  witness  is  the  Honorable  and 
Beverend  Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne,  who,  in  his  paper,  /m- 
mortal  Sewerage  thus  writes  in  describing  the  conditbn  of  the 
Glsu^w  common  lodging  houses : — 

**  It  needs  not  that  I  make  the  attempt  to  describe  each  separate 
room  into  which  we  penetrated  ;  their  common  features  were  all  of 
one  cast,  and  that  tne  blackest.  Small  square  or  oblooe  places, 
they  were  crammed  with  homan  life,  and  the  insect  life  whi^  finds 
a  Hfii^  on  and  about  our  kind  when  cleanliness  and  deeencr  are  ab- 
sent. There  were  dogs,  and  a  few  cats ;  these  were,  to  all  appear- 
ance,  the  cleanliest  creatures  we  saw.  On  the  ground  as  the  rule, 
on  rotten  bedsteads  as  the  exception,  laj  human  beings  of  all  ages 
and  sexes ;  some  of  the  children  perfectly  naked,  manj,  eren  of  the 
women,  nearly  so.  The  bedding  black  rags,  nondilu?iated  relics  of 
1  blankets  and  old  clothes.     There  was  aged  vice,  with  crimes  life- 

I  written  in  the  lineaments  of  countenances  which  had  known  little  of 

i  rest,  except  that  gained  in  the  insensibility  of  the  last  stage  of  in- 

toxication. There  were  manj  joung,  almost  infant  girls, — not 
brazened  in  their  course,  for  they  \m  never  known  shame, — but 
wearing  the  appearance  of  their  childish  debauchery  as  the  clothing 
of  their  very  naturfi.  Virtue  would  indeed  have  appeared  as  an 
exotic  on  such  a  soil  as  that  we  then  walked.  There  was  the  re- 
turned convict,  but  little  clothed,  on  a  filthy  bed,  a  prisoner  again 
to  the  women  who  had  enticed  him  there,  robbed  him  of  the  rest  of 
his  clothes,  and  thus  kept  him  captive  to  his  nakedness.  There  were 
young  girls  who  had  followed  sin  from  their  birth  ;  they  had  returned 
I  from  their  nightly  pursuance  of  it,  and  wore  yet  the  tawdry  finery 

I  above  their  rags  and  dirt,  with  which  thev  had  endeavoured  to  hide 

the  fact,  that  they  were  the  very  dr(^  of  the  base.  '  Drunk !'  said 
one ;  '  of  course  I  am.  I  like  it.  I  am  always  drunk  when  I  can 
:et  the  drink*'  She  might  have  been  some  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
The  very  small  children,  in  their  perfect  nakedness,  set  off  as  the 
comparative  whiteness  of  their  skin  was,  by  the  uniform  blackness 
of  ail  around  them,  looked  scarce  of  the  same  breed  of  creature: 
they  were  of  the  usual  cast  found  in  such  places—pale,  thin  about 
the  frame,  protuberant  in  the  abdomen  from  disease,  with  a  startled 
and  yet  stupid  look  at  the  gentlemen  who  had  so  abruptly,  by  their 
intrusion,  caused  all  the  bustle,  and  hunting  for  clothes,  and  hiding 
of  things,  before  the  door  was  opened.  We  did  not  see  much  actual 
evidence  of  drunkenness,  nor  anything,  with  the  above  exception, 
to  prove  to  us  that  these  dens  were  anything  but  the  mere  refuge- 
places  of  the  people  we  found  in  them.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
question,  in  such  places,  the  morality  of  the  way  of  life,  and  ask 
whether  the  ragged-headed,  dirty,  hidf-dressed  couple  who  lay  on 
the  floor  on  rags,  with  an  infant  three  days  old  between  them,  were 
man  and  wife  ;  or  whether  the  four  young  eirls  and  the  other  men, 
some  lying,  some  crouched  on  the  floor,  m  different  degrees  of 
nakedness,  were  brothers  and  sisters.  From  some  inquiries  I  made, 
it  appears  to  be  quite  understood,  that  any  bond  of  alliance  between 
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the  sexes,  legal  or  otherwise,  was  no  bar  to  any  course  of  life  which 
could  bring  in  money  for  drink  or  tobacco."* 

From  such  seminaries  of  vice  as  these  few  results  can  be 
expected,  save  those  which  are  learned  from  the  records  of 
our  criminal  courts,  and  from  the  despatches  of  our  penal  settle- 
ments. They  possess  a  population  of  criminal  juveniles  : — the 
Earl  of  S.iaftesbury,  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Jebb,  calculate 
their  numbers  in  London,  at  30,000 ;  Mr.  Thomson  believes, 
and  in  our  opinion  with  proof,  that  they  amount  to  60,000 
souls,  and  worse  than  all,  their  numbers  increase.  Of  tin's 
latter  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it  is  proved,  with  his 
usual  accuracy  and  force,  by  Mr.- Kay.  In  the  year  1843  the 
number  of  persons  under  twenty  years  of  age  taken  into  cus- 
tody in  London  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand,  six  hundred  ; 
but  in  1848  the  numbers  had  risen  to  sixteen  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  seventeen ;  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
the  proportion  of  criminals  under  twenty  years  of  age,  to  the 
increase  of  the  population  of  London  of  that  age, — in  the 
former  case'  1  in  47,  in  the  latter  1  in  56.t  But  this  is  not 
the  full  measure  of  the  increase  of  crime.  By  the  Report  of 
the  Criminal  Haw  Committee  oi  1847,  it  appears  that  in  the 
five  years  preceding  1810,  the  average  number  of  commit- 
ments in  England  and  Wales  was  four  thousand,  seven  hun- 
dred, and  ninety-two ;  the  convictions  two  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  forty,  whilst  the  population  of  the  age  of  ten 
years  and  upwards  amounted  to  seven  millions,  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  thousand,  six  hundred :  but  in  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding 1845,  the  average  annual  number  of  commitments 
was  twenty-eight  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
and  the  convictions  twenty  thousand,  five  hundred  and  ninety ; 
the  population  ten  years  old  and  upwards  has  increased  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  whilst  the  proportionate  number  of  commitments 
for  crime  has  augmented  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  per 
cent,  and  the  convictions  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  per 
cent.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Pearson,  the  City  Solicitor,  stated  to 
the  last-named  Committee — within  the  past  ten  years,  '^  the 
number  of  juvenile  criminals  annually  convicted  in  England 
and  Wales  has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  even  the  mass 
of  the  criminals  at  large.^'     To  this  statement  we  may  add 

*  See  **  Meliora,"  Second  Series,  p.  9. 
t  See  Mr.  Kay's  Pamphlet,  p.  23. 
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that  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams^  who,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles,  estimated  the 
juvenile  criminals  convicted  in  the  year  1851,  to  number 
eleven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventeen. 

Strange  as  these  evidences  may  seem  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  they  are  bat  the  every  day  phases  of  life  amongst  our 
ignorant  and  godless  poor.  Birmingham,  Preston,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Cork,  and  Dublin,  have  their  population  of  criminals, 
varying  in  age  from  six  to  seventeen  years,  and  many  of  these 
whose  years  reach  fourteen  cohabit  with  girls  of  their  own  age.* 
In  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  juvenile  crime  is  increasing 
four  times  as  fast  as  the  population, — in  thirteen  years  it 
has  doubled  its  amount ;  and  Mr.  Kay  states  that  in  the  year 
1852,  six  hundred  and  sixtv-tliree  offenders,  between  eight 
and  seventeen  years,  were  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  of 
Newcastle.  When  we  know  these  facts ;  when  we  learn  that 
in  Manchester  alone  there  are  forty-two  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  children  of  the  working  classes  neither  at 
School  nor  at  work  ;  when  we  find  that  equaUy  large  numbers 
are  in  the  same  neglected  condition  in  other  localities;  when 
we  find  that  in  the  English  Work-houses  there  were,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1852,  forty  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  chil- 
dren ;  when  we  recollect,  too,  the  contagion  of  vice  to  which  all 
these  classes  of  ignorant  unemployed  youths  are  exposed,  we 
must  all  concur  in  the  opinion  advanced  by  Mr  Kay  who 
writes, — "  There  is  nothing  in  town  life  which  is  either  phy- 
sically or  morally  injurious  to  which  these  children  are  not 
daily  exposed  from  their  tenderest  years ;  there  is  no  influence 
which  is  pure  and  elevating  that  ever  leaches  many;  while 
from  all  this  misery  and  sin,  mosi  of  these  young  creatures 
have  no  means  of  escape,  until  the  police  take  pity  on  them." 

"  Until  the  police  take  pity  on  them" — and  these  words  can 
be  written  with  truth  of  England — all  the  prison  reports,  all 
the  parliamentary  reports,  all  the  books  before  us,  prove  the 
fact  that,  to  our  juvenile  criminal,  the  prison  is  the  only  re- 
fuge, the  prison  chaplain  his  only  friend.  From  parents  he 
can  learn  only  vice.  They  live  either  in  concubinage  or  in 
adultery;  they  are  ignorant  of  all  religious  truth,  and  in  most 
cases  are  drunken  and  dishonest.  Juvenile  crime,  Mr  Worsley 
considers  to  arise,  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  from 

'  See  Report  of  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juvenileg,  p.  13. 
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parental  neglect  or  wickedness ;  and  the  entire  substance  of 
the  Report  on  Criminal  Juveniles,  is  contained  in  these  words 
of  Miss  Carpenter^  when  ascribing  the  real  sources  of  the 
young  offender's  crime^ — "an  undisciplined  childhood^  in 
which  no  moral  or  religious  influence  has  been  shed,  and  whicfi 
has  been  untrained  to  any  useful  industrious  habits/'^ 

To  permit  the  increase  of  this  horde  of  child-criminals  would 
be  dangerous  were  the  numbers  few ;  but  our  juvenile  cruni- 
Ijals  are  a  terrible  people,  increasing  year  by  year; 
and  increasing  too  through  the  ne^ect  of  the  Government, 
and  frequently  through  the  very  systems  of  punishment  upon 
the  results  of  which  most  sanguine,  but  most  groundless,  hopes 
had  been  based. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  towns  are  the  hot  beds  of 
crime,  but  all  towns  are,  and  ever  must  be,  more  or  less,  liable 
to  the  charge — We,  however,  take  no  care  to  mitigate  the  evils 
of  aggregation,  we  adopt  no  precautions  against  the  vile  in- 
fluences of  evil  example,  and  of  vicious  temptation.  Sunday 
is  habitually  desecrated ;  dog  fights,  and  other  recreations  of 
the  like  degrading  class,  are  the  common  practices  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  from  morning  until  night,  on  working  days,  the  beer 
house  and  the  gin  palace  are  open  to  all.  Those  officials  who, 
in  the  discharge  of  duty,  visit  these  places,  state  that  there  are 
public  houses  solely  devoted  to  the  supplying  of  liquors  to 
youths  whose  ages  do  not  exceed  seventeen  years.  Here  are 
seen  boys  and  girls  dancing,  smoking  and  card  playing;  some 
are  drunk,  some  are  concerting  robberies,  that  the  money  re- 
alized may  be  spent  in  drunkenness  and  prostitution.  Those 
who  have  observed  the  results  of  intoxication  inform  us,  that 
most  of  the  crimes  commit^  by  adults  can  be  traced  to  this 
national  vice ;  and  to  the  degradation  of  the  parent  who  has  be- 
come addicted  to  drunkenness,  but  too  many  of  our  juvenile  cri- 
minals attribute  their  condition.  Mr.  Kingsmill  states  that,  in 
his  opinion,  and  his  experience  gives  weight  to  the  statement,  of 
28,752  prisoners  tried  at  the  assizes  and  sessions  of  England  in 
1861,  10,000  may  be  estimated,  without  fear  of  exaggeration, 
as  having  been  brought  to  their  deplorable  state,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  public-house ;  whilst  of  the  90,963  summary 


*  See  Miss  Carpenter^s  work — ^it  proves  her  to  be  a  Christian  woman, 
in  no  respect  inferior  in  inteUect  to  Mrs.  Fry,  or  in  usefulness  to  Sarah 
Martin. 
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convictions  in  the  same  jear,  50^000,  he  fears  not  to  assert, 
were  the  result  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  indiridaak  them- 
selves^  or  of  their  parents,  producing  poverty,  idleness,  and  va* 
grancy.  He  has  published,  in  his  most  able  work,  the  opinions 
of  forty-seven  Chaplains  of  QnoU,  given  before  Lord  Harrow- 
b/s  Committee  on  The  Beer  Bill,  dv  which  it  is  evident  that 
the  Beer  Shop  is  the  grand  source  of  robbery  and  moral  de- 
pravity. We  here,  in  support  of  our  views  as  to  the  evil  of 
these  places,  insert  such  of  those  opinions  as  prove  their  effect 
in  causing,  or  in  multiplying,  juvenile  crime.  The  Beverend 
Mr.  Field,  the  most  admirable  Chaplain  of  Beading  Prison, 
had  ^'  ascertained  by  investigation  that  about  four-fifths  of  the 
offences  committed  by  the  agricultural  population  are  traceable 
to  beer-house^.''  The  Beverend  J.  11.  Hawes«  Chaplain  of 
Abingdon  Gaol,  attributed  ^  most  injurious  effects  to  beer- 
houses ;  several  prisoners  under  twentjffean  of  age  then  in  cus- 
tody, acknowledged  that  Hhe  beer-shop  had  done  it  all.' "  The 
Beverend  B.  S.  Cooper,  Chaplain  of  Gloucester  Gbol,  ''  Had 
been  informed  by  prisoners  and  others,  that  much  of  the  se- 
duction and  corruption  in  early  life  among  females,  is  to  be 
traced  to  their  being  entrapped  into  these  houses."  The 
Beverend  John  Davies,  Chapuan  of  Newgate,  stated,  '*  Certain 
beer-shops  and  public-houses  are  the  conskifU  resort  of  yout As 
who  subsist  upon  whatever  articles  they  can  steal  and  convert 
into  money."  The  Beverend  John  Penny,  Chaplain  of  Mil- 
bank  Prison,  knew  it  to  be  ''a  matter  of  firequent occurrence 
that  foung  men,  in  writing  home,  speak  of  the  beer*shop 
having  proved  their  ruin."  The  Bev.  Edward  Faulkner, 
Chaplain  of  Worcester  Gbol,  had  found  beer-houses  "  the  re- 
sort of  all  sorts  of  thieves,  young  and  old,  and  places  where 
the  young  find  a  ready  im^ruction  in  crime/*  That  veteran 
combatant  against  crime,  whose  philanthropy  and  patient  re- 
search into  aB  the  sources  of  vicious  Ufe,  are  only  equalled  by 
his  abiUty  and  never-flagging  zeal — the  Beverend  John  Clay, 
(%aplain  of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction,  believed  it 
'^impossible  for  human  language  to  describe  the  misery  and 
wickedness  added  to  the  previous  sum  of  our  moral  and  social 
ill  by  beer-houses."* 

♦  See  Bev.  Mr.  Eingsmill's  "  Prisons  and  Prisoners,"  pp.  70,  76.  Mr. 
Eingsmill  stated,  to  I^rd  Harrowby*s  Committee,  that  he  could,  from 
experience,  "express  a  very  confident  opinion,  that  beer-houses  must 
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If  one  were  to  pursue  this  inquiry  to  its  furthest  limit  the 
result  would  be  the  same.  It  would  be  found  that  drunkenness 
is  the  remote  or  immediate  cause  of  nearly  all  the  offences  of 
our  criminals.  Those  who  have  investigated  the  subject, 
anxiously  and  carefully  for  years,  arrive  at  last  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  taken  as  a  nation,  we  are  the  most  drunken  people 
on  earth.* 

These  are  great  and  important  truths ;  they  stand  forth  in 
facts  and  figures  in  the  Prison  Reports  Twe  have  God's  curse 
against  drunkenness  thundered  from  the  pulpit,  in  all  the 
terrible  majesty  of  scripture  command.  We  read  the  loath- 
some records  of  human  suffering,  and  of  human  debasement 
produced  by  the  evil,  in  the  Hospital  Reports,  and  in  Prize 
jBssays  :  statisticians  prove  that  more  than  sixty  millions  sterling 
are  annually  spent  in  these  kingdoms  on  intoxicating  liquors 
and  tobacco — that  is,  that  a  sum  about  equal  to  the  whole 
National  Revenue  is  squandered  on  the  grand  source  of  vice.t 
True,  the  political  economist  may  tell  us  that  this  expenditure 
on  liquor  produces  an  increased  return  to  the  National  Ex- 
chequer— but,  alas  !  it  causes  a  double  expenditure  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  in  the  estimates  for  the  support  of 
our  prisons,  and  in  the  expenses  of  our  hospitals. 

The  law  cannot  render  a  people  moral,  and  sober,  but  it 
can,  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  law  to,  check  the 
incentives  to  crime — to  make  the  opening  of  a  public  house  a 
difficulty  rather  than  a  great  facility.  This  the  law  does  not 
accomplish;  it  seems  to  aid  the  beer-house  keeper  in  the 
conduct  of  his  dreadful  trade.  Few  will  deny  that  the  but- 
cher, the  baker,  and  the  grocer  are  the  tradesmen  most 
needed  by  the  population ;  yet  whilst  there  are  now  in  Lon- 
don 3,500  grocers,  2,800  bakers,  1,200  buttermen  and 
cheesemongers,   1,500   green  grocers  and  fruiterers,  1,300 

be  looked  upon  generaUy  as  so  many  nurseries  of  crime  in  the  land.*' 
See  also  the  papers  entitled  **  The  Beer-Shop  Evil,"  By  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne,  in  "  Meliora;"  1st  series,  p^  1 ;  and  **  The  Maine 
Law,  with  Suggestions  for  its  Application  to  Great  Britain,"  By  Mr, 
Biggs,  in  "  Meliora,"  2nd  series,  p.  216.  We  beUeve  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Osborne  to  be  most  excellent,  but  of  the  practicabiUty  and  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Biggs'  **  Suggestion,"  we  entertain  many  doubts. 

*  See  Vanderkiste's  Notes  and  Narratives  of  a  Six  Years'  Mission,  pp. 
172  to  231. 

t  See  the  late  Mr.  G.  Porter's  **  Self-imposed  Taxation ;"  a  little  trea- 
tise weU  worthy  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  **  The  Progress  of  the 
Nation." 
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dairy  keepers,  500  fishmongers,  1,900  butchers, — showing  a 
total  of  12,500  in  these  useful  trades,  there  are  in  the 
Metropolis  14,200  public  houses.  These  are  not  the  sta- 
tistics to  which  a  lover  of  England's  glory,  and  progress,  and 
stability  wonld  refer :  but  it  has  been  proved  that  in  a  popula- 
tion of  1,212,000  souls,  in  a  portion  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  there  are  14,800  public  houses ;  from  which  it  may  be 
stated,  that  allowing  five  persons  to  each  family,  every 
seventeen  families  support  a  public  house.^  This  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  our  system  of  legislation  upon  all 
questions  affecting  the  revenue  arising  from  distillation. 

In  the  year  1825,  the  duty  on  whiskey  was  very  considerably 
reduced  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  and  from  that  period  to 
the  present,  the  consumption  "has  increased  five  fold;  and 
the  result  of  the  increase  has  been  the  spread  of  Lunacy, 
Disease,  Crime,  Pauperism,  and  Premature  Death.  >io 
stronger  proof  of  the  demoraUzing  effect  of  this  reduction  in 
the  price  of  intoxicating  liquors  can  be  adduced,  than  that 
afforded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jebb,  who,  in  his  Report  on 
tie  Discipline  and  Management  of  the  Convict  Prisons,  and 
Disposal  of  Convicts,  1S52,  proves,  from  the  statistics  of  the 
Military  Prisons,  ^'that  whilst  the  committals  for  drunkenness 
among  the  troops  quartered  in  England,  amounted  to  about 
7  in  1,000  men,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  they  hr.ve  amount- 
ed to  about  20  in  l,000/'t  Thus  it  is  that  the  fiend. 
Drunkenness,  has  been  fostered,  and  these  are  its  resulta. 
But  the  evil  rests  not  in  the  cheapness  of  the  potion  :  lest 
the  poor  or  the  dissolute  might  lack  sufficient  inducements  to 
enter  the  public-house — the  tap-room  becomes  a  saloon,  and 
the  meretricious  allurements  of  a  dancing  harlot,  and  the  foul 
prurience  of  the  obscene  songster,  are  added,  to  form  fresh 
ingredjents  in  making  more  seductive  the  too  seducing  bever- 
ages of  the  6in«Palace.  The  Oarrick's  Head  has  its  Judge 
and  Jury  Society,  where  nightly  a  clever  buffoon  acts  as 
"Judge,"  and  aids  in  raking  up  from  the  "  witnesses'*  all  that 
is  base  and  impure :  the  Coal  Hole  has  its  orgies, — where 
indecency  is   sure  to     produce     rapturous    applause,   and 


•Forfurther  proofs,  see  Bev.  Mr.  Worsley's  "Prize  Bssav"    pp.   126 
to  139. 

t  See  Report,  p.  125. 
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blasphemy '  forms  the  most  attractive  refrain  to  a  popular 
song.''*' 

These  facts  are  all  well  known,  the  character  of  these  houses 
has  been  placed,  again  and  again,  before  the  Legislature,  but 
with  little  apparent  effect.  The  evil  of  a  class  of  dens, 
lower  than  these^  is  terrible  in  its  open  manifestation  when 
considered  with  relation  to  our  juvenile  poor.  They  become 
pilferers  to  obtain  money  for  the  price  of  admission ;  they 
become  drunkards  through  the  early  habits  engendered  in 
these  schools  of  vice.  Mr.  Kay  and  Mr.  Martin  furnish  indis- 
putable evidences  that  very  many  of  our  juvenile  criminals 
confess  that  their  first  offences  against  honesty  arose  from  the 
temptation  to  steal  money  for  the  public-house  saloon,  the 
"  penny  gaff,**  or  the  "  penny  hop,^'  and  having  made  the  first 
step  in  sin  by  pilfering  a  penny,  vicious  propensities  or  bad 
company  soon  confirmed  the  evil  disposed  or  encouraged  the 
misguided.  As  Mr.  KingsmUl  very  truly  states,  after  the 
initiation  into  vice  has  been  accompUshed,  '^  Money  becomes 
indispensable,  and  it  is  gotten  by  some  des{)erate  and  wicked 
means,  at  the  possibihty  of  which,  a  few  months  before,  the 
mind  would  have  recoiled  \i'ith  indignation,  like  that  of 
Hazael,  when  reproved  by  the  prophet :  ^  Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  P'^t 

It  has  been  asserted  that  many  of  the  London  brewers  are 
interested  in  the  success  of  these  public-houses,  and  that  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  beer  consumed  by  the  frequenters,  so  vast 
an  addition  is  made  to  the  National  Bevenue  that  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  suppress  so  important  a  branch  of  trade.  No 
man,  it  is  urged,  need  drink  against  his  inclination,  and  if  he 
will  drink,  the  country  has  the  benefit  of  his  intoxication  in 
the  increase  of  the  revenue  returns,  from  a  tax  to  which  a  man 
renders  himself  liable,  and  which  he  pays  without  remonstrance. 
This  is  simply  absurd.    As  Mr.  Thomson  observes,  referring 

•  One  of  the  faTorite  songs  at  the  Coal  Hole  is  entitled  "Sam  Hall.  ** 
The  whole  "  humour^  consists  in  a  dirty-faced  singer  ending  each  verse 
with  the  words,  <*  Blast  my  eyes,"  uttered  in  a  tone  of  stupid  dnmkea- 
ness.  See  Thackery's  scathing  onslaughts  upon  this  tavern  in  "  Pen- 
denis"  and  in  "The  Newcomes,"  where  it  is  called  "The  Care 
of  Harmony." 

t  See,  in  support  of  these  views,  Mr.  Martinis  most  interesting  little 
work—"  A  Place  of  Repentance,"  and  Mr.  Kay*&  Pamphlet — "  The 
Condition  and  Education  of  Poor  ChUdren  in  English  and  German 
Towns."  Appendix  No.  V.  See  also  Irish  Quabtkbly  Review, 
Vol.  III.  No.  X.  pp.  327  to  331. 
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to  this  very  point : — ''  The  willingness  to  paj  a  tax  ia  not  a 
sure  proof  of  its  being  advantageous  to  the  public  Were 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  open  a  new  branch  of  the 
licensing  system,  and  sell  licences  to  steal,  or  to  receive  stolen 
goods  with  impunity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  applicants 
would  be  numerous,  the  produce  of  the  duty  considerable,  and 
the  payments  most  prompt  and  willing.  But  would  the  public 
profit  r  And  yet  the  proposal  is  not  really  much  more  absurd 
in  itself,  nor  more  injurious  to  the  public,  than  that  of  raising 
a  public  revenue  by  fostering,  and  to  a  certain  extent  legalix* 
ing,  habits  of  intoxication  among  the  people/' 

We  have  referred  to  those  places  of  amusement  in  which 
the  more  wealthy  classes  of  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  ''gentle- 
men" can  pay  the  price  of  liquors,  and  in  which  theatrical 
representations,  and  musical  entertainments,  form  gratuitous 
seductions  to  vice.  But  base  and  shameful  as  thc«e  places 
are,  they  furnish  only  a  faint  exemplification  of  the  same  class 
of  houses  in  a  humbler  walk  of  ufe, — those  houses  where 
sin  is  inculcated,  and  where  the  minds  of  our  youths  are  in- 
doctrinated in  crime.  Mr.  Kingsmill,*  and  Mr.  Joseph,  the 
Chaplain  of  Chester  Castle,  in  his  valnable,  because  practical, 
work,t  have  proved  the  tendency  of  those  places  of  vicious 
amusement.  Mr.  Martin,  too,  has  placed  this  question  of 
their  evil  teaching  in  the  fullest  and  most  imi>ortant  light,  and 
if  further  evidence  be  necessair,  it  is  offered  in  Mr.  Mayhew's 
excellent,  yet  painful,  book,  London  Labour  and  the  London 
Poor*  We  have  already  referred  to  those  places  of  amusement, 
as  connected  with  public-houses ;  but  we  now  write  of  them 
as  cheap  theatres,  or  '*  penny  gaffs,*'  where  boys  and  girlu  are 
the  chief  supporters,  and  in  which  the  representations  are  only 
calculated  to  prove  pleasing  to  children,  depraved  and  disso- 
lute as  adults  in  mind,  but  wanting  the  physical  attributes  to 
indulge  in  the  vices  of  men  and  women.  But  when  one  reads 
the  narratives  of  Uie  scenes  witnessed  in  the  "  penny  gaff," 
he  feels  that  there  is  a  degradation  of  sinfulness  in  the  mind, 
as  terrible  in  its  consequences  as-  the  grossest  sins  of  the  body. 
We  do  not  object  to  theatrical  representations ;  we  believe  that 
they  are  a  healthful  amusement  when  properly  conducted,  and 


♦  See  "  Prisons  and  Prisoners."   p.  78. 
fSee    "Memoirs     of    Convicted    Prisoners*"    London t    Wcrthcim 
and  Ck).  1853. 
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this  is  the  only  point  in  which  we  differ  with  Mr.  KingsmilL 
The  honest  heart  that  laughs  with  such  comedians  as  Mrs. 
Keeley  and  her  husband ;  the  eyes  that  grow  dim  with  the  sor- 
rows of  such  actresses  as  Mrs.  Kean  and  Miss  Faucit ;  the 
breasts  that  glow  in  unison  with  all  the  poetry  of  such  plays 
as  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Money,  and  a  hundred  other  popular 
pieces,  cannot  be  injured  by  the  street  company  whom  they 
may  meet  on  their  homeward  route,  or  whom  they  may  en- 
counter in  the  purlieus  of  the  theatre.  The  system  of  decry- 
ing theatrical  amusements  is  but  that  adopted  bj  Hannah 
More,  in  her  Calebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  and  which  Sydney 
Smith,  incited  by  his  strong  good  sense,  described  as  an  at- 
tempt to  teach  young  people  that  they  are  ^'not  only  to  stay 
away  from  the  comedies  of  Congreve  and  Tarquhar,  for  whicn 
they  may  easily  enough  be  forgiven  ;  but  they  are  never  to  see 
Mrs,  Siddons  in  the  Gamester,  or  in  Jame  Shore.  The  finest 
exhibitions  of  talent,  and  the  most  beautiful  moral  lessons,  are 
interdicted  at  the  theatre.  There  is  something  in  the  word 
Tlayhome  which  seems  so  closely  connected,  in  the  minds  of 
these  people,  with  sin  and  Satan,  that  it  stands  in  their  voca- 
bulary for  every  species  of  abomination.''^ 

We  defend  the  Theatre,  when  properly  conducted,  and  the 
incentives  to  sin  without  its  walls  are  simply  those  that  each 
man  and  woman  who  walks  through  the  streets  of  a  great  city, 
or  a  large  town,  must  encounter,  and,  with  God's  grace,  sur- 
mount. These  legitimate  theatrical  amusements  are  not  the 
class  of  entertainments  to  which  we  refer,  as  forming  one  of  the 
schools  of  vice  in  which  our  young  criminals  are  perfected  in 
sin.  Mr.  Mayhew  thus  describes  one  of  these  "  Penny  Gaffs/' 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield  :— 

*' Here  the  stage,  instead  of  being  the  means  for  ^illustrating  a 
moral  phecept,  is  turned  into  a  platform  to  teach  the  cruelest  debau- 
chery. The  audience  is  usually  composed  of  children  so  young,  that 
these  dens  become  the  school-rooms  where  the  guiding  morak  of  a 
life  are  picked  up ;  and  so  precocious  are  the  little  tbmes,  that  the 
girl  of  mne  will,  from  constant  attendance  at  such  places,  nave  learnt 
to  understand  the  filthiest  sayings,  and  laugh  at  them  as  loudly  as 

♦See  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Works,  p.  144,  Ed.   1851.    See  also  "A 
Defence  of  The  Stage,  or  an  Inquiry  Into  the  Real  Qualities  of  Theatoi- 
cal  Entertainments,  Their  Scope  and  Tendency,"  By  John  William  " 
Calcraft.    Dublin:  Milliken,  1839:  and  see  Mr.  KingsmiU's  *' Prisons 
and  Prisoners,"  p.  81. 
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the  grown-up  lads  around  her.  What  notion!  can  the  jonng  hmtlt 
form  of  marriage  and  chattity,  when  the  penny  theatre  rings  with 
M^plaoBe  at  the  performance  of  a  loene  whose  sole  point  tome  apoQ 
the  pantomimic  imitation  of  the  onrettramed  indolffenee  of  the  moat 
oormpt  appetites  of  our  nature  ?  How  can  the  lad  learn  to  cheek  his 
hot  passions  and  think  honesty,  and  Tirtoe  adminJ>le9  when  the  shoats 
around  him  impart  aelory  to  a  descriptiTe  song  so  painftdly  cormpty 
that  it  can  only  have  been  made  tolorable  ,by  the  most  habitual  ex- 
cess ?  The  men  who  preside  OT«r  these  infamous  places  know  too  weD 
the  failii^  of  their  audiences.  They  know  that  these  poor  chikfareo 
require  no  nicely-turned  joke  to  make  the  evening  pass  merrily,  and 
that  the  filth  they  utter  needs  no  doable  meaning  to  veil  its  obscenitv. 
The  show  that  will  provide  the  most  unrestramed  debauchery  wul 
have  the  most  crowded  benches ;  and  to  gain  this  point,  thin^  are 
acted  and  spoken  that  it  is  criminal  even  to  allude  to.  Not  wishinff 
to  believe  in  the  description  which  some  of  the  more  intelligent  <ra 
the  costermongers  had  g^ven  of  these  places,  it  was  thou^t  better 
to  visit  one  of  them,  so  that  all  exaggeration  might  be  avoided.  One 
of  the  least  offensive  of  the  exhibitions  was  fixed  upon.  The  visitors, 
widi  a  few  exertions,  were  all  boys  and  g^ls,  whose  ages  seemed 
to  vary  from  eight  to  twenty  vears.  Some  of  the  g^iris--thou^ 
their  figures  showed  them  to  be  mere  children^-were  dressed  m 
showy  cotton-velvet  polkas,  and  wore  dowdy  feaUiers  in  their  crushed 
bonnets.  They  stood  laughing  and  joking  with  the  lads,  in  an  un- 
concerned, impudent  manner,  that  was  almost  appallinff.  Some  of 
them,  whcni  tired  of  waiting,  chose  their  partners,  and  commenced 
d&ncii^  grotesquely,  to  the  admiration  of  the  lookers-on,  who  ex- 
pressed deir  approbation  in  obscene  terms,  that,  (kr  from  disgusting 
the  poor  little  women,  were  received  as  compliments,  and  acknow- 
ledged with  smiles  and  coarse  repartees.  The  boys  clustered  tog^- 
ther,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  lauffhing  at  each  other's  anecdotes, 
or  else  jing^inj^  halfpence  in  time  with  the  tune,  while  they  whistled 
an  accompaniment  to  it.  Presently  one  of  the  performers,  with  a 
"t  crown  on  his  well  glased  locks,  descended  from  the  staircase. 


his  fleshing  covered  b^  a  diiu^  dressing-gown,  and  mixed  with  the 
mob,  shakm^  hands  with  old  acquaintances.  The  *  comic  singer,' 
too,  made  his  ^pearance  amoi^  the  throng — the  huge  bow  to  his 
cravat,  which  nearlv  covered  ms  waistcoat,  and  the  red  end  to  his 
nose,  exciting  neither  mei^iment  nor  surprise.  To  discover  the 
kind  of  entertainment,  a  lad  near  roe  and  mv  companion  was 
asked  'if  there  was  any  flash  dancing?'  With  a  knowing  wink  the 
boy  answered,  '  Lots  !  show  their  legs  and  all,  prime !'  and  immedi- 
ately the  boy  followed  up  his  information  by  a  reouest  for  a  *  yennep* 
to  get  a  •  tib  of  occabot.'  After  waiting  in  the  lobby  some  consider- 
able time,  the  performance  inside  was  concluded,  and  the  audience 
came  pouring  out  through  the  canvass  door.  As  they  bad  to  pass 
singly,  I  noticed  them  particularly.  Above  three-fourths  of  them  were 
women  and  girls,  the  rest  consbtmg  chiefly  of  mere  boys — for  out  of 
about  two  hundred  persons  I  counted  only  eighteen  men.  Forward 
they  came,  bringing  an  overpowering  stench  with  them,  laughing  and 
yell'mg  as  they  pushed  their  way  tmrough  the  waiting-room.     One 
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woman,  carrying  a  siekly  child  with  a  bulging  forehead,  was  reeling 
drunk,  the  saliva  running  down  her  mouth  as  she  stared  about  her 
with  a  heavy  fixed  eye.     Two  boys  were  pushing  her  from  side  to 
side,  while  the  poor  infant  slept,  breathing  heavi^,  as  if  stupified, 
through  the  din.     Lads  jumping  on  girls'  shoulders,  and  girls  laugh- 
ing hysterically  from  being  tickled  by  the  youths  behind  them,  every 
one  shouting  and  jumping,  presented  a  mad  scene  of  frightful  enjoy- 
ment.    Singine  and  dancmg  formed  the  whole  of  the  hour's  perform- 
ance, and,  of  the  two,  the  sineing  was  preferred.     A  young  girl,  o£ 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  danced  with  more  energy  than  grace, 
and  seemed  to  be  well  known  to  the  spectators,  who  cheered  her  on 
by  her  Christian  name.     When  the  dance  was  concluded,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishment  threw  down  a  penny  from  the  gallery, 
in  the  hopes  that  others  might  be  moved  to  similar  acts  of  generosity  ; 
but  no  one  followed  up  the  offering,  so  the  young  lady  hunted  after 
the  money  and  departed.     The  '  comic  singer,'  in  a  battered  hat  and 
the  huge  bow  to  his  cravat,  was  received  with  deafening  shouts.     Se- 
veral songs  were  named  by  the  costers,  but  the  •  funny  gentleman' 
merely  requested  them  *  to  hold  their  jaws,*  and  putting  on  a  *  know- 
ing' look,  sang  a  son^,  the  whole  point  of  which  consisted  in  the  mere 
utterance  of  some  filthy  word  at  the  end  of  each  stanza.     Nothine, 
however,  could  have  been  more  successful.     The  lads  stamped  their 
feet  with  delight ;  the  girls  screamed  with  enjoyment.     Once  or  twice 
a  young  shrill  laugh  would  anticipate  the  fun — as  if  the  words  were 
well  known — or  the  boys  would  forestall  the  point  by  shouting  it  out 
before  the  proper  time.     When  the  song  was  ended  the  house  was  in 
a  delirium  of  applause.     The  canvass  front  to  the  gallery  was  beaten 
with  sticks,  drum-like,  and  sent  down  showers  of  white  powder  on 
the  heads  in  the  pit.    Another  song  followed,  and  the  actor  knowing 
on  what  his  success  depended,   lost  no  opportunity  of  increasing  his 
laurels.     The  most  obscene  thoughts,  the  most  disgusting  scenes 
were  coolly  described,  making  a  poor  child  near  me  wipe  away  the 
tears  that  rolled  down  her  eyes  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  poison. 
There  were  three  or  four  of  these  songs  sung  m  the  course  of  the 
evening,  each  one  being  encored,  and  then  changed.     One  written 
about  *  Pine-apple  rock,*  was  the  grand  treat  of  the  night,  and  offer- 
ed greater  scope  to  the  rhyming  powers  of  the  author  than  any  of 
the  others.     In  this,  not  a  single  chance  had  been  missed ;  ingenuity 
had  been  exerted  to  its  utmost  lest  an  obscene  thought  should  be 
passed  by^  and  it  was  absolutelv  awful  to  behold  the  relish  with  which 
the  young  ones  jumped  to  the  hideous  meaning  of  the  verses.     There 
was  one  scene  yet  to  come  that  was  perfect  in  its  wickedness.     A 
ballet  began  betw&en  a  man  dressed  up  as  a  woman,  and  a  country 
clown.     The  most  disgusting  attitudes  were  struck,  the  most  immoral 
acts  represented,  without  one  dissenting  voice.    If  there  had  been 
any  feat  of  agilitv,  any  grimacing,  or,  in  fact,  anything  with  which 
the  laughter  of  the  uneducated  classes  is  usually  associated,  the  ap- 
plause might  have  been  accounted  for  ;  but  here  were  two  ruffians 
degrading  themselves  each  time  thev  stirred  a  limb,  and  forcing  into 
the  brains  of  the  childish  audience  before  them  thoughts  that  must 
embitter  a  lifetime,  and  descend  from  father  to  child  like  some  bodily 
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infirmitjr.  When  I  had  left  I  yoke  to  a  bettor  ekii  coetttmoMW 
on  this  saddenio^tabjeet.  <  Well,  mr/it  is  frightfbl,'  he  laid, « hot  the 
boj8  irifl  have  tbdr  amueementa.  If  their  ammewenti  ie  had  they 
don't  care  ;  thej  only  wants  to  laogh,  and  this  here  kind  of  work  does 
it.  Give 'em  better  sinffin^  and  better  daseingt  and  thsj'd  go,  if  the 
[Hrice  was  as  cheap  as  £is  is.  Fve  seen  when  a  decent  eoncert  was 
giren  at  a  penny,  as  many  as  four  thousand  costers  present,  heharinc 
themselves  as  quietly  and  decently  as  possible.  Their  wives  and 
children  was  with  'em,  and  no  andience  was  better  condneted.  It's 
an  stuff  talking  abont  then  jireferring  this  sort  of  thiaff .  CHro  'e« 
ffood  things  at  the  same  price,  and  I  Imom  they  will  luo  the  good, 
better  dian  the  bad.'  "• 

These  are  extracts  sofficienUj  qipalliiig  to  diatuib  tbe  most 
self-gratnlant  optimist  in  the  ^logaoms.  The  Common  Lodg- 
iDg-Hoase^  the  Beer-Shop,  the  Pnblic-Honse,  the  Singinff- 
SJoon,  ihe  "  Pamy-Hop,"  and  the  "  Penny  Gaff,'*  are  the  onlj 
schools  to  which  oor  joreiule  criminals  have  access,  and  the  scho- 
lars of  these  places  make  the  Qin-palace  more  crammed  than  the 
Churchy  the  hospital  more  frequented  by  those  whose  diseae 
is  the  lesolt  of  dissipation,  than  by  those  who  suffer  through 
natural  decay,  and  who  compel  the  nation  to  raise  nnsons  in  so 
great  number's,  that  the  turrets  of  our  gaols  nearly  equal  in 
number  the  spires  of  our  Temoles.t 

That  England  is  the  most  liberal  countij  in  the  world  in 
endeavoring  to  reform  her  criminals,  cannot  be  denied ;  that 
her  philant&opists  are  the  most  active,  and  enlightened,  and  self- 
sacnficing,  is  admitted  by  all ;  and  Howard  has  found  dauntless 
followers  in  Mrs.  Pry,  in  Sarah  Martin,  in  Mr.  Nash,  and  in 
Miss  Carpenter.  But  vast  and  profound  as  have  been  our  no- 
ble and  costly  attempts  at  prison  reformation,  they  have  been  in 
most  cases  directed  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  old  offender, 
whilst  the  juvenile  criminal  has  been  n^ected,  and,  through 
a  false  system  of  discipline,  we  have  generally  failed  in  accom- 
plishing our  object, — succeeding  onl^  in  sending  forth  to  liberty 
criminals  more  hardened  in  depravity,  and  in  restoring  to  the 
world  clever  rogues  who  to  their  pristine  vices  added,  as  a  climax, 

♦  See  Heniy  Mayhew's  *•  London  Labour  and  The  London  Poor," 
Vol.  L  pp.  40  to  42.  It  fhould  be  recollecied  that  Mr.  Mayhew  calls 
this  «  Penny  Gaff/*  *'  on*  of  the  Uatt  ofiunpgr  For  an  account  of  a 
proYincial  **  Penny  Gaff,**  see  Mr.  Kay*s  pamphlet,  *<  The  Condition 
and  Education  of  Poor  Children  In  English  and  German  Towns,** 
Appendix  No.  V.  and  see  Irish  QuARTsaLT  RnTitw,  Vol.  III.  Ko. 
X  pp.  339,  331  . 

f  See  "  Memoirs  of  Conyicted  Prisoners, **~-Preface. 
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the  most  patient  hypocrisy.  But  if  these  plans  of  reformation 
had  succeeded,  yet  this  truth,  stated  by  Mr.  Thomson,  would 
be  undeniable — that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  society  to  reform 
the  criminal  who  has  grown  old  in  sin  ;  it  has  another,  and  a 
greater,  and  happily  it  is  also  an  easier  work,  to  accomplish, 
and  that  is  "to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  population  of 
juvenile  ofifenders— ready  and  wiffing — year  after  year,  to  fill 
up  the  places  of  those  who  may  have  been  reformed  or  removed 
from  the  country." 

These  statements  and  proofs  are  so  grave  and  appalling,  so 
fraught  with  a  looming  danger  to  the  future  stability  and  integ- 
rity of  our  great  Nation,  that  one  would  most  willingly  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  assertions,  were  it  not  undeniable  that  every 
deductionhere  adduced  is  more  than  corroborated  by  the  author- 
ity of  Parliamentary  returns,  or  has  all  the  weight  and  convinc- 
ing power  of  facts  and  figures  in  its  sustainment.  Yet  in  all  the 
evidences  before  us  there  is  one  particular,  clear,  undoubted, 
patent,  conveying,  at  once,  a  painful  and  yet  an  encourag- 
ing moral,  which  is,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  these  juvenile  of- 
fenders, whose  ages  on  the  calendars  are  a  disgrace  to  our 
Legislature,  and  a  dishonor  to  our  people,  would  have  appear- 
ed there  had  as  great  care  been  devoted  to  preserve  the  children 
from  crime,  by  teaching  them  virtue,  as  was,  when  they  had  be- 
come criminal,  squandered  upon  attempts  to  reform  them 
through  the  agency  of  deterring  punishments.  We  talk  of 
Gospel  truth,  and  of  the  life  of  our  Great  Exemplar — and 
though  He  told  us,  in  words  that  have  rung  through  all  crea- 
tion, finding  disciples  and  apostles  in  such  men  as  John  Howard 
and  Vincent  de  Paul,  such  women  as  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  and 
Elizabeth  Pry — In  as  much  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  the 

LEAST  OF  THESE  MY  brethren,  YE  DID  IT  NOT  TO  ME — yet  WC  who 

freed  the  slave;  we  who  periled  our  Indian  Empire  to  check  the 
Idolatry  of  the  Hindoo,  and  the  self-immolation  of  the  Indian  wi- 
dow ;  we  who  are  so  careful  that  the  felon  shall  not  be  convicted 
unless,  by  all  human  proof,  he  be  proclaimed  guilty — we  who 
have  accomplished,  or  who  strive  to  achieve  all  these  great  and 
noble  things,  act  towards  our  juvenile  criminal  population  with 
a  legalized  injustice,  national,  barbarous  and  cruel.  Well  may 
Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Kingsmill,  Mr.  Clay,  Miss  Carpenter,  Mr,  Thom- 
son, and  Mr.  Kay,  proclaim  that  we  ever  punish,  but  we  never 
teach—  too  truly  may  each  and  every  of  these  admirable  wit- 
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( declare^  in  the  irords  of  those  who  formed  the  com- 
Biittee  to  examine  into  the  state  of  juvenile  crime  in  Newcastle 
and  Grateshead — 

''That  a  child,  etin  when  cbdonal,  should  be 
treated  as  a  child,  and  sent  to  a  rbformatort  school, 
and  not  to  a  gaol.'' 

Oar  child-criminals  have  never  been  educated,  they  have, 
in  many  instances,  been  taught,  but  to  them  school  has  been 
a  place  of  hard  blows,  or  unwilling  tasks,  where  their  chief 
acquirements  woe  inferior  to  those  of  a  carefully  trained  par- 
rot.   Many  of  our  readers  will,  we  presume,  consider   that 
there  is  no  paucity  of  educational  institutions  in  these  king- 
doms.   There  are  Dame  Schools,   National  Schools,   Poor 
Schools,  Sunday  Schools,  and  Evening  Schools.    Every  sect> 
into  which,  in  rdigion,  society  is  divided,  poraesses  its  own 
teachers,  and  affords  school  accommodation  to  its  youth ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  these  aids  to  education,  juvenile  crime 
continues,  and  prevails  amongst  the  very  class  who  attend  the 
Sunday  and  daily  schools.    Since  the  year  1781,  when  Sunday 
schools  were  founded  by  Robert  fiaikes  and  the  Beverend  Mr. 
Stock,  good  and  pious  men  have  labored  to  render  them  use- 
ful, and  worihv  of  public  confidence, — but  they  have  too  often 
failed.    The  children  are  taught  the  elements  of  religion ;  they 
kam  the  name  of  the  Bedeemer,  but  the  seed  falls  on  a  barren 
soil,  and  the  poor  instruction  imparted  is  quickly  effaced,  be- 
cause it  was  the  Sunday  task,  forgotten  during  the  week,  and, 
perhaps,  never  accurately  underst^.     Mr.  Joseph,  the  Chap- 
lain of  Chester  Castle,  finds  that  eighteen  out  of  every  twenty 
prisoners,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to   twenty-four  years,  have 
attended  Sunday  Schools.     Yet  when  these  prisoners  were 
asked  by  him — "Can  you  say  the  Lord's  Prayer?"  the 
answer,  in  eight  cases  out  of  twenty,  was,  "  I  cannot.*'    When 
asked,   "can  you  read?''  the  reply,  in  sixteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  was,  "  No."     This  is  a  most  important  fsct,  and  is 
further  supported  by  Mr.  Martin,  who  finds  that  of  ninety 
cases  under  twenty  years  of  age  received  into  the  Bagged 
Dormitory,  in  Great  Smith-street,  seventy-three  had  attenaed 
school  in  youth,  and  only  seven  had  received  no  education. 
Mr.  Kingsmill,  the  excellent  Chaplain  of  Pentonville  Prison, 
states,  in  bis  work.  Prisons  and  Prisoners,  that  of  one  thousand 
oonvkts  on  the  registry  of  that  prison,  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  had  attended  some  sort  of  school,  as  children,  for 
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periods  averaging  about  four  years.  Three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  of  these  convicts  had  received  education  in  schools  kept 
by  private  persons  ;  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  had  attended 
the  National  Schools  ;  twenty  had  attended  grammar  schools  ; 
ninety-two  had  frequented  Sabbath-Schools ;  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  had  been  pupils  of  other  institutions.  But  a  strange 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  this  statement,  which  is,  that 
these  schools  were  schools  only  in  name :  of  the  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  convicts  who  had  attended  schools,  more  than 
one-half  could  not  read  with  understanding,  or  write  their  own 
letters ;  whilst  seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  rule  in  arithmetic  beyond  addition.  Amongst  the  one 
thousand  prisoners  selected  by  Mr.  Kingsmill,  he  found  the 
vast  majority  ignorant  of  religion ;  and  he  writes — "  Children 
of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  in  a  well  ordered  Christian  family, 
know  as  much  as  the  very  best  informed  in  this  respect, with  very 
few  exceptions.  These  exceptions  were  found  when  some  degree 
of  piety  had  marked  the  father  or  mother.''  Mr.  Field,  in 
his  invaluable  work.  Prison  Dudjolins,  proves  by  some  most 
carefully  prepared  tables,  that  such  teaching  as  our  poor  receive 
is  no  check  to  crime,  no  guide  to  virtue.  He  shows  that  of 
three  hundred  ^nd  sixty-eight  prisoners,  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twenty  years,  and  who  were  confined  in  EeadingGaol, 
in  the  year  1845,  one  hundred  and  thirty-foxpr  were  ignorant 
of  the  Saviour's  name,  and  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  ; 
two  hundred  and  ten  could  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
but,  were  unacquainted  with  the  simple  truths  of  religion ; 
twenty-three  had  learned  the  Creed,  the  Commandments,  and  the' 
Catecnism  generally,  remembering  the  most  important  parts; 
whilst  only  one,  a  female,  was  familiar  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  had  been  well  instructed  in  religious  truths.  In  the 
Reports  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  for  the  year  1851$, 
we  find  that  all  these  facts  are  rendered,  by  corroboration,  more 
disheartening,  because  more  certain.  From  the  Beport  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  Chaplain  of  Parkhurst  Prison,  it  appears  that  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  boys  received  into  Parkhurst  in  the 
year  1852,  seventy-two  had  both  parents  alive  at  the  time  of 
their  sentence :  thirteen  had  lost  both  parents :  forty-one  had 
lost  their  father,  and  thirty-four  their  mother.  Parkhurst,  it 
must  be  recollected,  is  a  prison  to  which  juvenile  criminals, 
sentenced  to  transportation,  are  committed,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to-  discover  that  seventy-two  of  these  hundred 
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and  sixty  boys  had  both  parents  Uvine,  and  tliat  only  eighteen 
dihe  entire  numb^  of  convicts  had  tmen  into  thieving  through 
starvation;    whilst    one    hundred    and   twenty-nine  attri- 
buted  theb  oiSences    to  bad  company,  and   low    theatres. 
The  Chaplain    adds — ''  By  one  or  another  of  those  means 
juvenile     criminals  are     manofactored     by  hundreds  every 
year,     representing    a    loss    to    the    country     of    several 
tiiousands  in  money,  and  a  far  heavier  loss  in  the  good  order, 
Uie  morality,  and  the  stability,  of  the  community  at  large.''  One 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  one  hundred  and  sixty  boys,   came 
firom  towns,   and  one  hundred   and  twenty  had  attended  the 
National,   or  other,   schools,  for  periods  varying  from  three 
months  to  ten  years,   and  one  hundred  and  ten  had  attended 
Sunday  Schools — some  for  years,  others  for  a  few  months- 
yet  the  parents  hsAjkiid  for  the  schooling  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  entire  one  hundred  and   sixty.     We  call  these 
places  schools ;  we  give  the  noble  titles,  School-Master  and 
School-Mistress,  to   men  and   women  who  are    unworthy 
the  name,  and  we  perpetuate  the  blunder  by  a  stoh'd,  stupid^ 
perseverance  in  our  old  abuses.     We  transmit  to  the  gaol  a 
statement  that  the  young  culprit  has  attended  school ;  but 
what  is  the  result  ?  Of  one  hundred  and  six  boys  at  Parkhurst 
who  had  attended  school,  only  one  could  read  well^  ten  could 
read  tolerably,  and  the  rest  so  imperfectly    as  to  be  useless. 
None  could  spell  well,only  two  tolerably,thir1y-two  imperfectly, 
and  the  others  not  at  all.    None  could  write  well,  not  even 
tolerably,  forty-seven  wrote  imperfectly,  and  the  productions  of 
fifty-nine  were  worse  than  scrawling,  and  only  two  could  work 
the  compound  rules  of  arithmetic.    But  low  as  this  amount  of 
information  possessed  by  the  boys  may  appear,  it  was  in  their 
case,  as  in  all  others  reported  in  the  books  before  us,   far  su- 
perior to  their  scriptural  knowledge.    Of  the  one  hundred  and 
six,  two  only  had   that  information  on  sacred  subjects  which 
the  returns  place  under  the  head  of  "  some  /'  thirty  possessed 
a  little  knowledge  on  these  points,  and  seventy-two  were 
entirely  ignorant.  As  we  read  these  statements  we  may  well  fed 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Smith's  observation ; — '*  These  particulars  dis- 
play a  lamentable  deficiency  somewhere;"  and  when  he  states 
tha^  of  the  hundred  and  six  boys,  wAo  had  atterided  school, 
seventy-two  gave  answers  ^*  to  questions  on  scripture  history 
too  ignorant  and  ridiculous  to  be  described ;  and  those  given  to 
questions  on  Christian  doctrine  were  shocking  to  the  feelings 
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even  of  those  who  perpetually  have  to  witness  and  record 
many  instances  of  the  same  kind'' — we  may  truly  and  sorrow- 
ingly  acknowledge  the  terrible  moral  of  his  words  — "  English 
heathenism  exists,  and  few  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  it/' 

These  boys  had  been  all  dX  school;  yet  they  knew  nothing;  that 
is,  they  knew  nothing  calculated  to  keep  them  virtuous  and  in- 
dustrious, and,  as  Mr.  Smith  states,  these  facts  ^'  display  a  la- 
mentable deficiency  somewhere''  The  somewhere  can  be  readily 
discovered,  the  Legislature  is  alone  to  blame.     Mr.  Kay,  and 
all  men  of  even  lesser  ability,  who  have  devoted  themselves   to 
the  question,  agree  in  attributing  the  failure  of  the  educational 
efforts  of  England  to  the  apathy  of  the  public,  the  inefficiency 
of  the  teachers,  the  want  of  accommodation  in  the  Schools,  and 
the  apparent  carelessness  or  incompetency  of  those  who  should 
be  the  guardians  of  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes.     In 
the  Reports  of  the  Commmioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
Education  in  fTales,  Appointed  by  the  Committee  qf  Council  on 
Educatmiy  in  1 847,  it  appears,  as  we  learn  from  the  enquiries 
of  Mr.  Lingen,  that  the  average  age  of  teachers  is  upwards  of 
40  years,  and  that  they  generally  commence  their  vocation 
when  upwards  of  30 ;  the  number  trained  he  found  to  be  12*5 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  ascertained  number ;  the  average  period 
of  training  he  discovered  to  be  7*30  months ;  the  average  income 
but  £22  ;  10  :  9  per  annum;  over  this,  16*1  percent,  have  a 
house  rent  free.     These  may  appear  low  payments  and  but 
meagre  training  for  the  important  office  of  schoolmaster ;  and 
when  we  remember  that  many  of  these  schools  were  attended 
by  Galvinistic-Methodists,  the  importance  of  at  least  a  com- 
monly educated  instructor  becomes  a  doubly  important  object. 
We  have,  in  a  former  paper  shown*  from  our  own  enquiries 
and  researches,  and  from  the  most  useful  and  elaborate  work  of 
Mr.  ICay,t  that  the  Principality  is  the  most  vicious,  irreligious, 
and  immoral  portion  of  the  Kingdoms ;  and  this  can  scarcdy  ex- 
cite surprise  when  we  consider  that  those  who  attend  the 
schools  are  instructed  by  teachers  who  have  followed  every  oc- 
cupation save  that  of  a  schoolmaster.     Mr.  Lingen  states,  that 
of  the  teachers  examined  by  him,  before  assuming  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  found  them,  six  had  been  assistants  in  schools ; 

*  See  Irish  Quabtbblt  Bbtiew,  Vol.  III.  No.  X.  p.  323,  326. 
t  See  "  The  Social  CoDdition  and  Education  of  the  people  in  England 
and  Europe,"  Vol.  I. 
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three  bad  been  attorney's  clerks;  one  had  been  an  attorney's 
dark  and  sherifiTs  officer ;  one  bad  been  apprentice  to  an  iron- 
monger ;  one  had  been  assistant  to  a  draper;  one  had  been  an 
agent;  one  had  been  an  artilleryman ;  one  had  been  an  articled 
clerk  ;  two  had  been  accountants ;  one  had  been  an  auctioneer's 
derk;  one  had  been  an  actnaryin  a  savings'  bank;  three  had 
been  book-binders ;  one  had  been  a  butler ;  one  had  been  a  bar- 
ber ;  one  had  been  a  blacksmith  ;  four  had  been  bonnet-makers; 
two  had  been  booksellers ;  one  had  been  a  book-keeper ;  fifteen 
had  been  commercial  clerks;  tiiree  had  been  colliers ;  one  had 
been  a  cordwainer ;  seven  had  been  carpenters ;  one  had  been  a 
compositor;  one  had  been  a  copyist ;  three  had  been  cabinet- 
makers; three  had  been  cooks;  one  had  been  a  comdealer;  three 
had  been  druggists ;  forty-two  had  been  milliners;  twenty  had 
been  domestic  servants;  ten  had  been  drapers ;  four  had  been 
excisemen ;  sixty-one  had  been  fEurmers ;  twenty-five  had  been 
farm  servants ;  one  had  been  a  farm  bailiff;  one  had  been  a 
fisherman ;  two  had  been  governesses ;  one  had  been  a  glover ; 
seven  had  been  grocers ;  one  had  been  a  gardener ;  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  had  been  at  home  or  at  school ;  one  had 
been  a  horald-chaser;  four  had  been  lu>usdieepers ;  two  had 
be^  hatters;  one  had  been  a  helper  in  a  stable ;  eight  had  been 
hoxters  or  shopkeepers ;  one  had  been  an  iron-roller ;  six  had 
been  joiners;  one  had  been  a  knitter;  thirteenhadbeenlaborers ; 
four  had  bec^  laundresses ;  one  had  been  a  lime  burner;  one 
had  been  a  lay  vicar ;  five  had  been  lady's  maids;  one  had  been 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  £oyal  Navy ;  two  had  been  land  surve^rors ; 
twenty-two  had  been  mariners;  one  had  been  a  millwright; 
one  hundred  and  eight  were  married  women ;  seven  wa*e  min- 
isters ;  one  had  been  a  mechanic;  one  had  been  a  miner ;  two 
had  been  mineral  agents ;  five  had  been  masons ;  one  bad  been 
a  mate ;  one  had  been  a  mallster ;  one  had  been  a  militia  man ; 
one  had  been  a  musician ;  one  had  been  a*musioal  wire  drawer ; 
two  had  been  nursery  maids ;  one  had  been  a  night  schoolmas- 
ter ;  one  was  a  pubUcan's  w^e  (separated  from  her  husband) ; 
two  were  preparing  for  the  church ;  one  had  been  a  policeman ; 
one  had  been  a  pedlar;  one  had  been  a  publican ;  one  had  been 
a  potter;  one  had  been  a  purser's  steward ;  one  had  been  a 
planter ;  two  had  been  private  tutors ;  one  had  been  a  auarry- 
man;  one  had  been  a  reed  thatcher;  twenty-eight  had  been 
sempstresses;  one  had  been  second  master  in  the  BoyalNavy ; 
four  had  been  soldiers;  fourteen  had  been  shoemaxejrs ;  two 
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bad  been  macbine  weighers';  one  had  been  a  stonecutter ;  one 
had  been  a  serjeant  of  marines ;  one  had  been  a  sawyer ;  one  had 
been  a  surgeon ;  one  had  been  a  ship's  cook ;  seven  had  been 
tailors ;  one  had  been  a  tailor  and  marine ;  one  had  been  a  tiler  ; 
seventeen  were  widows ;  four  had  been  weavers ;  and  sixty  had 
had  no  previous  calling,  or  it  had  not  been  ascertained.  These 
occupations,  assuming  that  they  had  been  formerly  held  by  per- 
sons who  were  at  all  calculated  to  become  eligible  teachers^ 
should  unquestionably  have  been  abandoned  when  he  or  she  who 
had  previously  lived  by  them  assumed  the  duty  of  the  teacher ; 
but  of  the  766  teachers  above  enumerated^  only  1 7  had  pre- 
viously followed  occupations  in  any  degree  calculated  to  render 
them  competent  to  discharge  their  duties  as  instructors. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  evil ;  Mr.  Lingen's  report 
reveals  that  in  connection  with  the  vocation  of  teacher,  two 
follow  that  of  assistant  overseers  of  roads ;  six  are  assistant 
overseers  of  the  poor ;  one  is  an  accountant ;  one  an  assistant 
parish  clerk ;  one  a  bookbinder ;  one  a  broom  and  clog-maker^ 
four  are  bonnet  makers ;  one  sells  Berlin  wool ;  two  are  cow- 
keepers  ;  three  are  collectors  of  taxes ;  one  is  a  drover  in  sum- 
mer ;  twelve  are  dressmakers ;  one  is  a  druggist;  one  is  a  farmer ; 
four  are  grocers ;  three  are  huxters ;  one  is  an  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures ;  one  is  a  knitter ;  two  are  land  surveyors ; 
one  of  them  also  a  stone-cutter;  two  are  lodging-hoHse  keepers; 
one  is  librarian  to  a  mechanics'  institute ;  sixteen  are  ministers ; 
one  is  master  of  a  work-house;  one  is  matron  of  a  lying-in 
hospital;  three  are  matmakers;  thirteen  are  preachers;  eighteen 
are  parish  or  vestry  clerks,  uniting,  in  some  instances  the  office 
of  sexton;  one  is  a  printer  and  engraver ;  one  is  porter,  barber, 
and  layer  out  of  the  dead  in  a  workhouse;  four  are  publicans; 
one  is  register  of  marriages ;  eleven  are  sempstresses ;  one  is  a 
shopman  on  Saturdays ;  eight  are  secretaries  to  benefit  societies; 
one  is  a  sexton;  two  are  shoemakers;  one  is  a  tailor;  one  is  a 
teacher  of  modern  languages ;  one  is  a  turnpike  man;  one  is  a 
tobacconist;  one  is  a  writing  master  in  a  grammar  school ;  and 
nine  are  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief. 

The  children  who  attend  the  schools  taught  by  such  per^ 
sons  as  these  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  convicted  of  any 
ofience  of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance,  be  entered  upoH 
the  prison  books  as  having  "  attended  school."  It  may  be 
presumed  that  there  i^s  no  want  of  school  accommodation  of  this 
class  in  Wales,    nor  does   there  appear  to  be  any  reluctance 
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upon  the  part  of  rich  or  ooor  to  subscribe  for  educational 
purposes^  as  it  appears  by  Mr.  Johnston's  report  that  £7>000 
were  subscribed  oy  the  latter,  and  £5,675  by  the  former 
towards  the  funds  of  517  daily  schools  for  the  poor,  giving 
school  accommodation  to  S2,038  children.  There  were  also 
1,161  Sunday  schools. 

We  have  already  shown,  from  the  prison  reports,  the  amount 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  juvenile  criminak ;  we  now 
proceed  to  prove,  bom  the  reports  of  the  Schod  Inspectors, 
the  information  on  literary  and  scriptural  subjects  possessed 
by  those  who  are  guiltless  in  the  estimate  of  the  law.  Mr. 
Symons,  a  man  of  acknowledged  ability  and  experience,  ex* 
amined  the  school  at  Llanfihangel  Creiddyn,  in  Cardiganshire, 
and  found  fourteen  children  attending,  with  two  young  men 
who  were  there  to  learn  writing.  f*ew  of  the  children  re- 
mained  a  year,  and  only  four  of  the  number  were  able  to  read 
the  Testament.  Their  knowledge  of  spelling  was  limited,  and 
they  mispronounced  most  of  Uie  words  when  reading.  Of 
Scripture  they  knew,  Mr.  Symons  states,  ''next  to  nothing.^ 
Jesus  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph.  One  only  knew 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  Qod,  and  one  thought  He  was  on 
earth  now.  Three  out  of  five  could  not  tell  why  Christ  came 
to  the  earth,  four  could  not  tell  on  what  day  Cluist  was 
born,  and  what  it  was  called.  The  days  of  the  week  were 
guessed  to  be  five,  six,  four,  and  seven :  the  days  in  the 
month,  twenty  and  fifte^;  none  knew  the  numbor  of  days  in 
the  year.  Ireland,  one  thought  a  town,  and  another  a 
parish ;  England  was  a  town,  and  London  a  country. 

This  was  what  may  be  considered  a  countrv  school,  but  in 
Holyhead  Church  School,  Mr.  Yaughan  Johnson  found 
ninety-six  boys,  and  for^Hieven  girb  attending,  and  ten 
monitors  employed.  The  subjects  taught^  were  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  llie  Holy  Scriptures,  and  Church 
Catechism :  the  fees  one  penny  per  week.  Of  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  pupils  exammed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  twenty  could 
write  well  on  paper,  forty  were  able  to  read  with  ease,  and 
twenty-two  could  repeat  the  Church  Catechism,  fifteen  only 
with  accuracy.  Three  scholars  in  the  first  class  said  there  were 
eighteen  Gt)spels  ;  that  Bartholomew  write  one,  and  Simon 
another,  and  that  Moseis  was  the  Son  of  David — ^Uiese  answers 
were  not  corrected  by  the  others.  In  a  lower  class  it  was  said 
that  Jerusalem  is  in  heaven,  and  that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Gospel 
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according  to  St.  Matthew,  and  another  beheved  it  was  written 
by  Jesus  Christ.  The  oldest  boy  in  a  large  class  said  that 
Joseph  was  the  son  of  Abraham ;  whilst  a  child  about  ten  years 
old  thought  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Saviour  of  Men, 
but  upon  being  asked,  "From  what  did  he  save  mankind?*^ 
replied,  "from  God.*'  The  girls  in  this  School,  although  some- 
what better  instructed  than  the  boys,  were  yet  very  deficient. 
For  example,  the  second  class  asserted  that  St.  Matthew  was 
one  of  the  prophets;  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  grave  to  this 
day,  that  the  Redeemer  and  the  Virgin  Mary  were  the  same 
person.  "We  dwell  upon  this  ignorance  of  sacred  subjects 
because  this  was  a  Church  School,  in  which  one  might 
reasonably  expect  some  more  accurate  information  on  Scripture 
questions. 

The  parrotting  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  most  of  the 
Schools  is  well  exemphfied  by  the  result  of  an  experiment 
tried  in  that  of  Holyhead  by  Mr.  Johnson.  He  had  heard 
that  the  boys  were  very  accurate  arithmeticians,  and  he 
requested  the  Master  to  set  them  a  sum.  Thirteen  boys 
were  required  to  multiply  a  sum  of  £  s.  d.  (25  xi) ;  they 
performed  the  task  expertly,  and  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  Inspector ;  but  to  prove  their  ability  still  further,  Mr. 
Johnson  set  them  glnother  sum ;  and  instead  of  (25  x  i)  gave 
5  as  the  number  by  which  the  several  sums  were  to  be  multiplied, 
allowing  each  boy  a  period  twice  as  long  as  that  which  they 
themselves  required  on  the  former  occasion;  but  two  only  of 
the  thirteen  worked  the  sum  correctly. 

Mr.  Lingen  examined  several  children  whom  he  found  in 
some  of  the  cottages  in  Pembrokeshire ;  nearly  all  were  equally 
ignorant  as  those  to  whose  cases  we  have  abeady  referred,  and 
cdl  proved  the  lamentable  inefficiency  of  the  Sunday  and  Daily 
Schools.  One  intelligent  little  girl,  twelve  years  of  age,  stated 
that  she  read  about  Jesus  in  the  Testament,  but  she  could  tell 
nothing  about  hiln,  except  that  he  was  called  the  Son  of  Man. 
She  said,  "they  only  teach  us  to  read;  they  don't  tell  us  any  of 
these  things  at  the  Sunday  School.^' 

Neither  the  Day  School  nor  the  Sunday  School  is  rendered 
attractive  to  the  pupil.  Confusion,  crowding,  and  squalor,  are 
generally  the  characteristics  of  the* school-houses  throughout 
England  and  Wales.  Mr.  Lingen  states,  and  Mr.  Kay  asserts 
that  the  statements  may  be  received  as  showing  "fair  specimens'* 
of  English  and  Welch  school    accommodation,  that  in  one 
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vidted  by  him^  and  held  in  the  mistress's  house,  he  found  the 
benches  and  a  couple  oi  tables,  hidden  onder,  and  oferlaid 
with  children:  the  room  was  low  and  dark ;  in  it  thirty  ffiris 
and  twenty  boys  were  huddled,  and  the  hot  sickening  odour 
^'resembled  the  smell  of  the  engine  on  board  a  steamer,  such 
as  is  felt  by  a  sea-sick  voyager  when  passing  near  the  funnel'' 
Another  schod  was  held  in  a  miserable  hovel ;  the  floor  was 
bare  earth,  foil  of  deep  holes,  and  the  windows  were  all 
broken.  One  of  the  desks  was  formed  of  an  old  door,  with 
the  hasp  still  upon  it,  laid  cross-ways  upon  two  benches,  the 
scholars  kneeling  on  the  ground  whilst  they  wrote:  the  Vicar^s 
son  informed  Mr.  Lingen  that  he  had  seen  dghty  children  in 
this  hut.  Another  School-room  which,  at  six  square  feet  per 
child,  was  calculated  to  hold  28  scholars,  yet  crammed  within 
this  space  there  were  59  childr^i,  and  upon  the  books  there 
were  74  names.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  further  evidence  of 
ti^  condition  of  these  schools.  Mr.  Kay  found  them  held  in 
odlars,  garrets,  chapels,  and  kitchens,  badly  warmed,  wretch- 
edly ventilated,  dirty>  unfurnished,  dark,  damp,  and  unhealthy. 
''It  is,"  observes  Mr.  Ijingen,  ''a  disgusting  Ciict,  that  out  of 
692  schools,  I  found  364  or  52*6  per  cent,  utterly  unprovided 
with  privies."  Too  truly  may  Mr.  Kay  write  of  these 
schools,  '*  are  they  not  likely  to  make  the  children  hate  and 
shun  every  thing  which  woula  remind  them  of  the  school  and 
the  miserable  school  day  ?" 

The  accuracy  of  Mr.  Kay*s  deduction  ooold  hardly  be  dis- 
puted ;  and  the  evidence  before  us  but  too  clearly  proves  the 
effect  of  the  squalor  and  n^lect  By  the  census  returns  of 
1851,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  15  vears,  neither  at  school  nor  at  work,  in 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  district,  was  39,866,  and  the  total 
.  number  receiving  instruction  or  at  work,  was  58,624 ;  but 
private  inquiry  raises  the  former  number  to  42,942,  and  reduces 
the  latter  to  56,251.  From  inquiries  in  families  amongst 
the  working  classes  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  made  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  1852,  it  appeared  that  of  the 
children  between  3  and  15  years  of  age,  in  17,426  families 
visited  17,177  children  were  neither  at  school  nor  at  work.  Of 
these  children  236  had  never  attended  school,  throughsickress; 
139  had  never  attended  from  domestic  and  other  causes;  398 
had  never  attended  through  parental  indifference ;  2,670  were 
considered  too  young;  6,268  had  never  attended  through  the 
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inability  of  parents  to  pay  the  school  fees — ^making  a  total  of 
9,711,  who  from  these  various  causes  had  never  been  at 
school :  7,466  of  the  17,177  who  were  neither  at  work  nor  at 
school,  in  the  months  to  which  we  have  above  referred,  had 
attended  school  at  some  period;  but  of  31,874  children 
betwe^  3  and  15  years  of  age  not  at  work,  12,067,  or  nearly 
39  per  cent.,  were  kept  from  school  on  account  of  the 
alleged  inability  of  the  parents  to  afford  to  pay  the  required 
fees.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  true  that  the  dissoluteness,  or 
the  improvidence  of  the  parents  had  produced  this  inability, 
but  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  12,067  children  out  of  31,374, 
were  found  amongst  the  laboring  and  poorer  classes  deprived 
of  education,  as  the  consequence  of  the  poverty  or  mis- 
conduct of  their  parents.  These  figures  are  rendered  the 
more  important  when  considered  with  relation  to  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  School  attendance  compared  with  the  increase 
of  the  population.  And  here  it  is  that  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  education  returns  is  observable.  By  the  Report 
of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  we  learn  that  the  total 
population  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  in  the  year  1834 — 5,  was 
260,373,  and  the  actual  School  attendance  24,535;  but  by 
the  census  returns  of  1851  we  find  the  total  population  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  to  be  387,816,  and  the  average  school 
attendance  to  be  29,145;  that  is,  in  1834 — 5  the  school 
attendance  was  in  proportion  one  in  10*20;  in  1851  it  was  one 
in  13*30,  or  as  Mr.  Kay  puts  it,  ''It  appeared  in  respect  to  day 
school  attendance  at  the  present  time  it  was  worsie  than  it 
was  17  years  ago,  inasmuch  as  from  1834 — 5  to  1851,  day 
school  attendance,  considered  in  relation  to  the  population^ 
has  decreased  from  1  in  10  -j^  to  1  in  13  -^"^ 

Thus  tax  we  trace  the  want,  the  total  want  of  education 
amongst  our  poor,  and  have  shown  how  defective  the  know- 
ledge is  of  those  who  are  stated  to  have  attended  schooL 
Education  in  England  means,  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  really 
nothing :  mere  reading  and  writing,  even  if  acquirements  in 
these  points  be  accurate,  and  religious  training  be  wanting, 
are  too  frequently  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.     Knowledge 


'  See  further  on  these  subjects  Mr.  Kay*s  Pamphlet,  "The  Condition  and 
Education  of  Poor  Children  in  English  and  German  Towns  f  and 
his,  '*  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  i^  England 
and  Europe." 
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for  the  poor,  who  are  nninstracted  in  rehgion,  opens  wider 
sources  of  sin  and  of  the  tmnpiation  to  it,  than  oan  arise 
fiom  the  grossest  igmmnee;  if  there  be  no  Qospel  rule  to  bow 
down  the  head  of  pride,  and  to  cheek  that  comiption  of 
haman  nature  to  which  the  onward  march  of  eirilintion 
exposes  the  mere  man  in  its  progression,  the  steam  press  is 
not  the  palladiam  of  freedom,  it  is  simply  the  most  powerful 
instrument  of  helL  Walk  through  our  streets  where  the 
poor  reside,  and  mark  the  class  of  literature  exposed  in  the 
windows  of  those  shops  to  which  they  nm  be  supposed  to 
resort  in  purchasing  cheap  publieations.  lliere  can  be  seen 
the  lives  of  highwaj-men  and  robbers^  to  teach  the  young 
thief  that  honesty  is  a  folly,  and  roguery  a  virtue*  One  is 
caUed  JoumiiM  Wild,  Tie  TMrf  Taker;  another  is  named 
Tke  I^e  if  Bmmmgtm,  ike  OmUlemam  Piei^poeiei ;  another 
has  a  seductive  alliteration  in  its  title,  and  is  named  Famey, 
ike  Vampire,  or  ike  Rasi  if  Bii>i)d ;  another  is  named  Tke 
Murder  ai  Tke  Old  Smikv  ;  then  we  have  Oeraldime,  or  ike 
Secrei  Jstaseine  if  ike  Old  SUme  Croee,  in  good  company 
with  Ada,  ike  Betrayed,  and  BUa,  ike  Omlcoii.  Theee  are 
nmdiy  d^p  books  ^  what  may  be  called  the  peoBjr  thrilling, 
and  deepfy  affecting  romantic  school ;  but  there  is  another 
and  a  graver  class  of  literature  presented  by  Mr.  H<dyoake'sy 
Beaaomer,  which  teaches  infiddi^  and  atheimn  to  the  i^rant 
and  the  presumptuous.  So  £»  we  have  shown  that  those  of 
our  poOT  that  can  read,  have,  within  their  raaeh,  the  means,  at 
the  very  lowest  diarge,  of  perfieeting  themselves  in  all  the 
romance  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  strenjgthening  them- 
selves in  the  wretched  foUy  of  infidelity,  beung  thus  enabled 
readily  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  dron  or  the  convict 
settlement;  but  there  is  yet  another  dass  of  chei^  literature 
still  more  destructive,  because,  although  it  may  be  injurious 
to  ike  juvenile  criminal,  it  extends  its  baleful  influence  to  a 
better  educated  class,  surely  and  insidiously  debauching  their 
minds.  Many  of  our  readers  may  have  been  attracted  to  the 
shop  windows  of  dealers  in  cheap  periodicals,  by  the  title 
of  such  works  as  Tke  Myateriee  of  ike  Cowri  of  London,  The 
Dayeof  Hogarik,  Tke  Merry  Wivee  of  London,  Nell  Owyn, 
and  The  Myeteriee  of  London,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
disgusted  by  the  indecency  of  the  illustrations.  But  had 
they  looked  through  the  pages  of  these  and  other  shameful 
productions  of  the  same  class,  they  would  have  observed  with 
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sorrow,  that  minds  of  very  considerable  ability  had  been  de- 
graded to  produce  prurient  tales,  and  when  imagination  failed, 
those  records  of  trials  for  seduction,  violation,  and  criminal 
conversation,  which  the  public  journals  omit  as  being  ''  unfit 
for  publication,''  are  placed  before  the  young  reader^s  mind, 
and  scenes  of  voluptuousness  and  vice  are  vividly  painted, 
conducing  to  no  other  end  but  to  fill  the  pock^  of  the 
publisher,  to  make  the  boy  reader  enervated  in  soul 
and  body,  to  render  the  girl  a  strumpet  in  mind  before  she  is 
a  harlot  in  deed. 

Those  who  publish  these  books  live  in  affluence  and  spleu- 
dor,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  sale  of  one  amounts  to 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  weekly  in  penny  numbers.  In 
some  a  department  is  devoted  to  love  correspondence  between 
the  juvenile  readers,  and  in  others  servants  are  solicited  to 
state  their  grievances,  and  to  supply  information  of  the  families 
with  whom  they  live.  Every  fact  and  every  falsehood,  dis- 
graceful*to  the  aristocracy  or  to  royalty,  that  has  been  circulated 
within  the  last  fifty  years  is  revived  in  some  of  the  most 
popular,  and  forms  the  chief  attraction  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  readers.    That  the  effect  of  this  literature  upon  our 

{'uvenile  criminal  population  is  most  injurious,  is  made  evident 
)y  all  the  reports  of  the  Prison  Chaplains.  Mr.  Ejngsmill 
indeed,  attributes  so  very  great  an  influence  to  it,  that  he 
considers  its  suppression  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken 
before  the  reclamation  of  our  criminal  juveniles  can  be 
satisfactorly  commenced,  and  adds,  ^^  greatly  increased  ex- 
ertions are  required  on  the  part  of  the  community,  the  govern- 
ment and  the  legislature,  to  meet  the  most  pernicious  efforts 
continually  being  put  forth  by  authors  and  publishers,  who 
prostitute  talent,  education,  and  character  to  the  detestable  pur- 
pose of  mere  money  gain,  neutraUsing  the  benefits  of  education 
to  the  lower  classes,  and  poisoning  the  sources  of  their  tem- 
poral no  less  than  their  eternal  happiness.  Such  persons,  if 
they  cannot  be  reached  by  the  arm  of  the  law,  should  be 
scouted  from  all  society  as  wholesale  traffickers  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  crimes  which  it  costs  the  state  so  much  to  punish, 
and  the  miseries  which  follow  in  the  train  of  crime  to  so  many 
thousands,  which  no  remedy  can  ever  remove.*'* 

That  neither  we,  nor  Mr.  Ejngsmill,  exaggerate  the  wide- 

*  See  Chaplain  Report,  p.  24,  in  the  **  Reports  of  the  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons,"  1853. 
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spread  evil  of  this  class  of  cheap  literature  is  evidenced  by  the 
facts,  staled  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  that  the  sale  of  four  of 
these  publicatioBB  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand per  week,  that  their  readers  extended  to  about  one  million 
per  week,  and  that  one  of  the  moet  prosperous  had  several 
gentlemen  of  ability  amongst  its  contriDutors.  At  the  begin- 
mng  of  April,  1850,  there  were  issued  from  the  London  Press, 
to  be  continued  in  weekly  numbers,  one  hundred  separate 
publications.  Of  these,  sixty  were  wholly  works  of  fiction  and 
ribaldry.  Of  the  proposed  works  of  fiction  a  great  number 
were  of  the  Jack  SAeppard  school,  such  as  TAe  Free  Booiere, 
Dick  ihtrpin,  Tke  Bold  Smuggler,  Paul  Jonee,  Oentleman  Jack, 
The  Brigand;  but,  as  Mr.  Knight  writes,  the  trash  was  varied 
by  every  variety  of  tales  of  murder. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  state,  that,  in  1845^  it  was  calculated, 
that  from  London  alone  there  was  a  yearly  circulation  of  stamped 
and  unstamped  newspapers  and  serials,  of  a  decidedly  pernicious 
character,  to  the  extent  of  twenty-eight  millions,  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand  numbers.  During  the  five  years  from 
1845  to  1850,  moral  and  religious  publications  increai>ed  in  sale 
bat  slowly,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  immoral  unstamped  pubUca- 
tions  of  London  were  calculated  at  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  weekly,  and  to  these  may  be  added  imported  French 
Novels  and  Prints  of  the  most  indecent  character,  which,  al- 
though formerly  sold  carefully  or  by  stealth,  are  now  vended 
openly  in  shops  entitled  "  Parisian  Depositories  for  the  Sale  of 
French  Prints."  In  addition  to  this  we  may  state,  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Knight,  that  '^atthe  beginning  of  1847, 
above  one  hundred  new  penny  periodicals  were  started,  and 
again,  in  January,  1852,  at  least  an  equal  number,  the  greater 
part  of  these  being  calculated  to  do  harm  rather  than  good." 

How  can  this  Press  be  defeated?  By  education  and  by  another 
Press,  and  by  rearing  a  people  who,  when  told  that  vicious 
works-by  men  of  prostituted  genius  are  amusing,  can  feel  with  the 
Abb^  Mullois: — "C^est  tr^s  amusant!  Malheureusel^geret^"  ! 
he  rejoins,  ^'  sera-t-elle  toujours  notre  fl^u  ?  Quand  done  com- 
prendons-nous  qu'il  y  a  autre  chose  Jlfaire  que  des'amuser? 
Quand  doncaurons-nousle  courage  der6dster5l  uncapricepour  le 
bien  de  l^humanit^  ?  C^tait  amusant !  .  .  .  Mais  cette  misere, 
mais  ces  haillons  qui  se  prominent  dans  les  rues,  est-ce  encore 
amusant  P  Mais  cette  demoraUsation  et  ces  haines  qui  rongent 
les  &mes,  mais  la  menace  qui  p^se  sans  cesse  sur  la  (f'te  de  la 
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France,  est-ce  encore  amusant  ?    Mais  le  sang  qui  a  couli^ 
dans  nos  rues  I  .  .  /'* 

We  have  now  shown  the  chief  causes  which  conduce  to 
render  our  juvenile  poor  our  juvenile  criminals,  and,  though 
men  of  learning,  experience,  and  piety  have  for  years  devoted 
time,  and  thought,  and  energy,  to  elucidating  the  subject, 
education  in  England  is  most  disgraceful  to  a  nation  like  ours> 
and  our  poor  are  very  much  worse  educated  than  any  other 
European  Nation,  excepting  Bussia,  Turkey,  South  Italy, 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  In  France,  in  1843,  the  scholars  were 
one  in  every  1 0*6  inhabitants;  in  Prussia  the  scholars  were,  in 
1838,  one  in  every  six  inhabitants ;  in  Austria  Proper  the 
scholars  were,  in  1843,  one  in  every  nine  inhabitants;  in  Bel- 

fium,  in  1836,  the  scholars  were  10*7  of  the  inhabitants;  in 
ngland  the  scholars,  in  1850,  were  one  in  every  fourteen 
inhabitants;  whilst  in  Switzerland,  America,  and  a  great  part  of 
Germany,  the  number  of  children  attending  school,  in  March, 
1851,  was  one  in  every  five  inhabitants.t 

In  writing  thus  of  education  let  us  not  be  understood  as 
assuming  that  any,  or  even  the  best,  system  can  do  all  to  save  the 
boy  from  crime  or  the  evils  of  vicious  association.  All  the 
bearings  of  the  subject,  and  all  that  can  be  expected  from  edu- 
cation are  thus  eloquently  expressed  by  M.  Kingsmill : — 

"  Education,  as  it  is  generally  communicated,  is  worth  nothing 
for  any  purpose,  rood  or  evil.  The  scanty  and  imperfect  knowledge 
ac<][uired  in  school  is  soon  lost  in  the  hard  duly  laoour  or  service  to 
which  the  poorer  classes  are  so  early  consigned.  Education,  intel- 
lectually what  it  ought  to  be,  is,  to  persons  of  ^ood  natural  sense,  or 
who  are  surrounded  by  circumstances  favourable  to  virtue,  of  great 
value  in  a  temporal  pomt  of  view ;  and,  if  they  are  really  Christian, 
it  increases  greatly  their  usefulness.  It  advances  the  possessor  in 
the  social  scale,  and  supplies  sources  of  enjoyment  superior  to  the 
indulgence  of  file  more  sordid  or  sensual  appetites.  To  those  who 
are  without  eood  common  sense,  or  real  religious  principle,  it  is  a 
dubious  benent.  It  removes  some  of  the  grosser  temptations ;  it 
suggests  others,  which  often  lead  to  worse  results.    New  desires  are 

*  See  also  Chaplain's  Report  of  PentonviUe  Prison,  in  the  *•  Reports  of 
the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,"  1863.  See  also  "  Meliora,**  second 
series,  p.  168, 181 :  see  likewise,  "  Memoirs  of  Convicted  Prisoners^"  and 
Mr.  KingsmUrs  **  Chapters  on  Prisons,  and  Prisoners." 

t  See  Mr.  Kay's  Pamphlet  **  The  Condition  and  Education  of  Poor 
Children  in  Englisli  and  in  German  Towns."  Appendix  No,  3.  See 
also  his  "  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People."  Vol.  2,  n. 
538,  539. 
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created ;  wants  are  multiplied  bejond  meana  ;  steady,  plodding  1a- 
boor  is  despised  ;  the  dress  is  altered,  and  the  outward  appearance 
perhaps  improved ; — the  inner  man  is  uncbanj^.  Education,  with- 
out motive  and  sound  Christian  principles,  is  as  the  moving  power 
to  machinery  which  has  no  regulator,  or  as  wide-spread  sails  to  a 
ship  which  has  neither  chart  nor  compass  %o  steer  bj.  Mere  educa- 
tion changes  the  character  of  crime*  It  fives  increased  power  to 
the  dishonest  for  planning  schemes  of  roboery,  and  then  or  conceal, 
ment  and  escape  from  justice.  Education,  based  on  a  EH  vine  foun- 
dation, and  carried  out  in  its  fiur  proportions  by  Christian  instructors, 
is  of  inestimable  value,  in  every  point  of  view.  If  asked  to  state  the 
comparative  value  which  enienence  has  led  me  to  place  upon  the 
different  sorts  of  education,  m  their  bearings  upon  religious  or  merely 
social  obligations,  I  should  begin  with  education  which  has  received 
its  first  impulse  from  a  pious  mother's  lips,  and  is  carried  on  under 
the  eye  of  a  godly  fmther^  who  inculcates,  by  his  own  example  and  bv 
cheerful  discourse  in  the  family,  lessons  of  wisdom  and  truth,  until 
the  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  of  his  children,  that  indepen- 
dent, hard-working  honesty,  is  infinitely  better  than  riches  without 
right,  or  advancement  in  me  without  fitness,  and  who  honours  €k>d 
by  a  stated  religious  service  in  his  family  daily,  and  by  the  solemn, 
bnt  hcmpf,  obsOTvance  of  the  Sabbath.  Next  would  be  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  really  Christian  Sundav-school ;  and  so  on,  down- 
wards, from  that  which  is  religious  in  the  highest  sense,  and  only 
secondarily  educational,  to  that  which  is  highly  intellectoal,  but  with- 
out religion.'* 

These  are  the  aentiments  which  seem  ever  to  ha?e  actuated 
foreign  governments  in  legislating  upon  educational  questions, 
but  v^hich^  one  might  assume,  had  never  been  contemplated  bj 
our  own  Legislature.  In  Mr.  Kay's  elaborate  work.  Tie 
Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England  and 
Europe,  we  learn  that  there  is  in  Prussia,  one  Primary  Scliool 
for  every  658  inhabitants,  one  Teacher  for  every  515  inhabi- 
tants^ and  one  Normal  College  for  every  377,300  inhabitants. 
Prance,  amidst  all  her  fopperies  of  fraternity  in  government, 
has  never  forgotton  the  real  patemitv  of  a  State  over  its 
People,  and  she  has  one  Primary  School  for  every  558  inhabit 
tants,  one  Teacher  for  every  4-46,  and  one  Normal  College  for 
every  356,564  inhabitants.  So  it  is  with  Germany,  with 
Holland,  with  Denmark,  with  Switzerland;  and  assuming 
that  we  need  fewer  Colleges,  fewer  Teachers,  and  fewer 
Schools  than  any  of  the  countries  mentioned,  Mr.  Kay  sup- 
poses that  England  requires — 

One  Primary  School  for  every         700  inhabitants. 
One  Teacher  for  every  600  „ 

One  Normal  College  for  every  400,000 
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The  result  would  be,  thai  for  England  and  Wales  we  should 
have  at  least— 

^4,285   Schools, 

28,333  Teachers,  and 
42  Normal  Colleges. 
The  chief  and  most  imperative  demand  at  present  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  for  efficient  teachers.  We  have  in  Ireland 
an  excellent  Training  School,  but  we  want  for  both  countries 
the  comprehensive  system  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
There  the  Teachers  are  men,  who  from  their  fifteenth  to  their 
twenty-first  year  have  been  educated  in  preparatory  Schools  and 
Colleges,  expresslv  for  the  Teachers.  Their  education  would 
do  credit  to  higher  walks  of  life,  but  the  discipline  of  their 
early  preparation  renders  them  happy  and  content  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.     Mr.  Kay  writes : — 

''Those  children,  whose  parents  wish  them  to  he  trained  for 
Teachers,  do  not  leave  the  Primary  Schools,  hefore  the  completion 
of  their  fifteenth  year.  They  then  generally  continue  to  attend  the 
Head  Masters  to  receive  instruction  in  the  evenings  for  one  or  two 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  they  enter,  either  one  of  the  su- 
perior Schools,  where  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  continue 
their  education,  and  where  the  weekly  fees  are  so  small,  that 
children  of  poor  parents  often  attend  them  ;  or  they  enter,  what  is 
called  a  Preparatory  School,  that  is,  one  which  is  expressly  designed 
to  prepare  Cfandidates  for  the  Normal  or  Teachers'  Colleges.  They 
remain  in  these  Preparatory  Schools  until  the  completion  of  their 
eighteenth  year,  and  are  educated  there  in  the  Scripture  history, 
and  the  history  of  their  own  country,  in  the  elements  of  mathematics, 
in  several  sciences,  in  music,  singing,  and  in  geography.  When  they 
leave  these  Schools,  they  have  already  receiveda  very  good  educa- 
tion. Up  to  this  time,  their  parents  have  paid  the  small  weekly  fees 
for  them,  stimulated  hy  the  hope  of  their  sons  gaining  admission  into 
some  of  the  Teachers*  Training  Colleges.  In  each  of  the  divisions 
of  Qermany  and  Switzerland  corresponding  to  our  counties,  there 
are  two  or  three  of  these  Colleges,  one  or  more  for  Roman  Catholic 
students  and  the  other  for  Protestants.  The  Directors  of  all  these 
Great  Training  Schools  are  religious  ministers,  and  the  education 
given  in  them  is  of  a  strictly  religious  character.  They  are  sup- 
ported in  Switzerland  by  the  Cantonal  Governments,  and  in  Ger. 
many  bv  the  several  States,  and  are  liberally  supplied  with  large 
staffs  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  Professors  and  Teachers,  with  good 
libraries,  numerous  class  rooms,  organs,  piano-fortes,  all  necessary 
school  apparatus,  model  practising  schools,  and  farms  or  gardens 
attached  to  them.^  At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  public  examina> 
tions  are  held  in  each  of  t'hem,  at  which  all  young  men  who  desire  to 
he  Teachers  and  who  seek  admission,  may  present  themselves  as  Can- 
didates.    No  Candidate  however  can  be  received,  even  for  examina- 
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tion^  unless  he  can  present  a  certificate  from  a  physician  of  good 
health,  and  certificates  from  hii  religious  minister  and  his  former 
teacher  of  good  character ;  nor  can  any  one  be  admitted  or  ever 
officiate  as  a  Teacher,  who  is  a  cripple,  or  deaf  or  deformed,  nor  anr 
one  who  has  weak  longs,  so  important  is  it  thoofffat  that  the  School* 
masters  should  be  in  erery  way  fitted  for  their  duties.  The  Candi- 
dates who  satisfy  aH  the  conditions  I  hare  mentioned  are  carefully 
and  rigorously  examined  by  a  Committee  of  Examiners  composed  of 
the  Directors  and  one  or  more  Professors  of  the  College,  one  of  the 
local  Educational  Magistrates,  and  an  Inspector.  The  subjects  of 
this  examination  comprise  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary schools.  Those,  who  proTe  themselres  the  moet  efficient,  are 
selected  for  admission,  and  once  admitted  their  course  in  life  is 
secured,  because  they  pay  nothing  for  their  education,  little  and  in 
many  cases  nothing  for  their  board ;  and  when  they  leave  the  College, 
if  they  pass  their  final  examination  satisfactorily,  they  receive  an  ap« 
pointment  immediately.  Even  if  their  first  place  is  an  inferior  one, 
they  are  sure  to  obtain  the  more  valuable  situations  as  vacancies 
occur,  if  their  conduct,  progress,  and  abilities  prove  satisfactoi7. 
The  period  of  residence  m  tnese  Colleges  is  three  vears,  and  the 
students  during  that  time  are  educated  most  oareftdly  in — 1.  Reli- 
gious instruction,  includinff  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  History  of 
Uhristianity.  II.  The  German  language,  including  exercises  in 
composition,  writing,  grammar,  and  reading.  III.  Mathematics. 
TV.  History.  V.  Physical  Ckography.  VI.  Botany  and  Garden- 
ing. YII.  Natural  lustory.  VIII.  Drawing.  IX.  Music,  inclnd- 
ing  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  constant  nractice 
in  singing,  chanting,  and  plaving  the  organ,  piano-forte,  and  violin. 
X.  Pedi^ogy,  or  the  art  of  teaching  children.  This  is  taught  in 
village  schools  attached  to  the  Colleges,  in  which  the  JOunR  men 
pactise  teachin|^  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  Professors. 
aI.  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Aimsuration.  XII.  Medicine.  This 
may  seem  a  strange  part  of  thmr  educaUon,  but  every  student  in  a 
Prussian  Teachers'  Coll^  is  taught  how  to  treat  cases  of  suspended 
animation,  wounds  occasioned  by  the  bites  of  dogs,  injuries  by  fire, 
&c.  Also  how  to  distinguish  poisonous  plants,  and  how  to  employ 
some  of  the  more  ordinary  antidotes.  Public  examinations  are  hel<U 
every  year,  in  each  of  these  great  Institutions,  and  at  these  times  all 
.the  students,  who  have  completed  thdr  three  years*  course  of  educa- 
tion and  practice,  and  all  other  candidates  who  choose  to  present 
themselves,  are  examined  by  the  Director  and  Professors.  Every 
one  who  passes  this  examination,  receives  a  diploma,  stating  his  fit- 
ness to  be  a  Teacher.  Those  who  do  not,  are  oblig^  to  continue 
their  education  at  their  own  expense,  until  thev  are  able  to  prove, 
that  they  have  attained  adequate  knowledge  and  sufficient  expertness 
in  the  Art  of  Teaching  to  deserve  one.  Without  such  a  certificate 
of  merit  no  one  in  either  Germany  or  Switzerland  is  ever  allowed  to 
practise  as  a  Teacher." 

Compare  these    men   with  the    quarry-men,   tailors,  and 
recipients  of  public  charity  who  teach  our  poor  children,  and 
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who  can  feel  surprise  that  schools  and  schoolmasters  are  in 
disrepute  in  England  ?  In  Germany  and  in  Switzerland  the 
school-houses  are  well  built,  clean  and  airy,  containing  from 
four  to  twelve  class  rooms,  and  to  each  school  there  is  attached 
a  large  dry  play  ground.  A  Government  which  thus  supplies 
its  people  with  Educational  appliances,  is  entitled  to  command 
the  attendance  of  its  young  subjects.  Thus,  in  Germany  and 
in  Switzerland,  every  child  is  compelled  to  attend  some  school^ 
from  the  age  of  five  to  fourteen  years;  and  although  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  children  may,  at  the  desire  of  parents^ 
discontinue  attendance  at  the  morning  and  afternoon  classes, 
after  the  completion  of  their  ninth  year^  yet  this  is  only  upon 
condition  that  they  attend  the  evening  classes  four  days  in 
every  week,  and  the  Sunday  classes,  until  they  shall  have 
completed  their  fifteenth  year ;  whilst  in  Prussia  they  cannot, 
even  then,  discontinue  attendance,  unless  they  pass  satisfac- 
torily an  examination  in  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
Primary  Schools ;  and  this  wise  system  of  education  is  happy 
in  its  efifects.  The  teachers  are  respected  by  the  parents,  and 
loved  by  the  pupils.  Let  us  observe  the  result,  and,  with 
Mr.  Kay — 

**  Take  the  history  of  one  boy  *8  life  in  any  town  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  D^imark,  or  Holland,  and  this  will  be  more  comprehensi- 
ble. He  begins  life  in  a  home,  where  the  parents  have  been  them- 
selves educated  ;  he  remains  there,  until  rae  completion  of  his  fifth 
year ;  he  then  enters  one  of  the  primary  schools  ;  there  he  is  obliged, 
every  morning  and  afternoon,  to  keep  himself  perfectly  clean  and 
neat,  until  the  hours  of  study  are  over ;  he  is  in  daily  and  hourly 
communication  for  nine  years  with  a  well  instructed  man ;  he  is  ex- 
amined from  time  to  time  by  his  religious  minister  and  by  the  inspec- 
tors of  the  state ;  he  is  obliged  to  take  regular  daily  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  When  in  school,  he  lives  during  all  uiose  years,  in  a  well  ventiliuted 
room.  He  is  daily  taught  the  truths  of  religion  and  the  elements  of 
several  sciences  ;  he  is  accustomed  to  habits  of  work,  perseverance, 
regular  hours,  cleanliness,  politeness,  and  order,  till  tiiey  beccnne  na- 
tural. He  has  before  him,  for  all  these  years,  the  example  of  an  ed. 
ucated  man  in  his  teacher,  and  he  acquires,  insensibly,  a  respect  for 
knowledge,  which  he  never  shakes  off  in  after  life.  He  finds  out  too, 
how  much  there  is  to  learn,  and  this  induces  in  his  mind  a  sense  of 
humility.  Such  a  boy  surely  goes  out  into  the  world  a  more  moral, 
useful  and  conservative  member  of  society,  than  the  neglected  crea- 
tures, so  many  of  whom  are  in  our  streets  trained  as  criminals. 

The  municipal  systems  of  both  the  German  and  the  Swiss  towns 
are  very  liberal  in  character.  The  Town  Councils  are  elected  bj 
the  citizens.  These  magistrates  select  six  persons  from  among  them- 
selves,  three  citizens  having  the  reputation   of  being  conversant  in 
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mattertconaected  with  the  fchoolsy  aoertain  Dumber  of  repreMutAtivM 
of  the  private  schools  existing  in  the  town,  md  a  member  of  ettch  of 
the  committees  of  the  Town  Council  not  otherwise  represented^  to 
form  a  School  Comwdttee  for  the  town.  The  first  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority of  the  town  is  also  ez-oiBoio  a  member  of  this  committee,  and 
if  the  town  contains  both  Romanists  and  Protestants,  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  must  be  respeotiTelj  represented  in  the  committee  bj 
a  proportionate  number  of  members  of  its  religious  persuasion.  Thw 
committee,  when  thus  constituted*  is  empowered  and  obliged  hj  law  i— 
To  provide  School  room,  where  there  is  not  scdRoient  for  the  onildren; 
To  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  Teachers  for  all  the  Municipal 
Schools  : — To  provide  for  the  regular  and  sufficient  payment  of  all 
the  Teadiers  or  the  Municipal  Schoob  :-»To  aupnly  all  necessary 
School  apparatus,  such  as  maps,  slates,  black  boards,  desks,  forms, 
&c.,  for  all  the  Schools  in  the  town : — To  keep  all  the  Glass  Rooms 
and  Teachers'  houses  in  good  repair,  well  whitewashed  and  painted, 
aid  well  warmed : — ^To  provide  eaeh  SchooUiouse  with  a  roomy  and 
dry  play  ground  : — To  takecare,  that  idl  the  Teachers  both  in  the 
ManicipdT  and  Private  Schools,  exercise  the  children  every  morning 
and  afternoon  :-~To  personally  inspect  each  School  a  certaw  number 
of  times  every  vear  : — ^To  see  that  everf  parent  in  the  town  provides 
for  the  daily  education  of  his  children,  Mtner  at  home,  or  in  some  ose 
of  the  Private  or  Public  School^  from  the  age  of  Hirt  to  the  com* 
pletion  <^  the  fourteenth  year :— JLnd  to  pay  the  weekly  School  ices  and 
provide  decent  and  comfortable  clothing  for  the  children  of  all  p*- 
rents  too  poor  to  do  this  themselves. 

"  The  Teachers  of  all  the  Schools,  founded  by  the  munoipalities, 
are  elected  by  these  School  Oommitteea,  and  are  thsreibre  generally 
of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  the  minoritv  of  the  committee. 
Where  several  Schools  have  to  be  founded  by  the  same  Committee, 
one  is  set  apart  for  each  religious  partv,  and  its  Teachers  belong  to 
the  same  persuasion.  There  is  generslly  in  each  town  at  least  one 
Public  School  belonging  to  each  of  the  Romanist  and  Protestant 
parties.  Where  only  one  School  is  founded,  the  Head  Master  is 
geoerallv  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  the  minority  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  one  or  more  of  the  Assistant  Teachers  are  sometimes 
appointed  from  the  other  religious  denomination.  But  neither  in 
rrotestant  Saxony,  nor  in  Romanist  Bavaria,  does  this  occasion  any 
real  practical  difficulty;  partly,  because  the  religious  lessons  are 
l^iven  immediately  after  opening  the  Schools  in  the  mornings,  and 
immediately  before  closing  them  in  the  afternoons ;  and  any  parent 
is  at  liberty  to  remove  his  children  during  these  lessons,  if  he  pro- 
vides for  their  religious  education  elsewhere ;  and  partly,  because  the 
parents,  who  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  committee  in  relignon, 
may  if  they  please  send  their  children  to  any  private  School  of  their 
own  persuasion,  or  to  the  public  School  belonging  to  their  own  party, 
I  and  can  obtain  all  the  same  assistance  from  the  School  Committee 

by  doing  so.  The  Protestant  clergy  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  Swit- 
zerlmd ;  the  monks  of  the  cantons  of  Friburg,  Lucerne,  Soleure, 
8t,  Qall,  Uri,  and  Zug  ;  and  the  priests  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland 
assured  me  repeatedly,  that  in  actual  practice,  all  the  difficulties 
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which,  in  theory,  would  seem  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  religious 
parties  to  unite  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  really  vanish,  when 
Drought  to  the  test  of  experience.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  through- 
out Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  all  the  children  are  saved 
from  street  life,  and  are  at  this  present  time  receiving  a  careful,  religious^ 
moral  and  intellectual  training  from  highly-educated  and  efficient 
Teachers.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  great  result  has  been 
obtained  spite  of  obstacles,  at  least  as  great  as  those  which  have 
seemed  to  make  it  so  difficult  for  us  to  act.  Are  they  religious  dif- 
ferences which  hinder  us  ?  Look  at  Bavaria,  the  Prussian  Rhine 
provinces,  and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Friburg,  Zug,  Lucerne,  and 
Soleure.  Will  any  one  say,  that  the  religious  difficulties  existing  in 
those  countries  are  less  than  those  which  exist  in  our  own  ?  Is  Ro- 
manism there  free  from  those  pretensions,  which  are  the  results  of  a 
belief  in  the  Church's  infallibility,  and  which  stimulate  opposition 
instead  of  conciliating  opinion?  Is  the  sectarianism  of  the  Jesuits 
of  Lucerne,  Friburg,  or  Bavaria,  of  a  more  yielding  character  to- 
wards the  Protestant '  heretics'  than  thatH)f  one  Protestant  party  in 
England  to  another  ?  Have  not  the  quarrels  of  the  Protestant  sects 
in  the  canton  of  Vaud  and  in  the  south  of  Switzerland,  within  the 
last  five  years,  been  even  less  charitable  and  Christian,  than  any  thing 
we  have  had  to  lament  among  ourselves  ?  Have  not  the  disputes 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  followers  of  Ronge  in  the  north  of 
Germany  been  accompanied  with  the  bitterest  feelings  and  the  ear- 
nest fears  of  all  attached  to  the  faith,  which  Luther  dared  to  preach  ? 
And  yet,  spite  of  all  this,  in  each  of  these  countries,  so  far  as  the 
education  of  the  poor  is  concerned,  all  the  difficulties  arising  from 
religious  differences  have  been  overcome,  and  all  the  poor  children 
have  been  saved  from  the  streets  and  brought  under  the  influence 
of  a  religious  education  without  any  religious  party  having  been 
offended."* 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  we  have,  in  our  free  country,  no 
right  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children.  We  contend  that 
every  state  has  a  full  and  perfect  right  to  save  its  future  citi- 
zens from  degradation,  and  by  early  training  to  make  the 
youth  virtuous  in  a  school,  rather  than  to  rear  him  up  a 
criminal  in  the  streets,  and  a  convict  in  the  prison — ^ignorant 
of  all  truth  divine  or  human. — In  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  where 
all  are  educated,  of  30,525   children  between   the  ages   of 

*See  Mr.  Kay's  Pamphlet,  "The  Condition  and  Education  of  Poor 
Children  in  English  and  German  Towns,"  and  his  <*  The  Social  Condi- 
tion and  Education  of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe."  We  cannot 
sufficiently  express  our  estimate  of  these  valuable  works. — The  former 
published  by  Messrs.  Longman,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Gait,  Manchester, 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  aU  who  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  town  poor.  See  also  a  very  excellent  Paper,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Beames,  entitled  *•  Education  as  it  Is,  and  as  It  Ought  to  Be," 
in  "Meliora,"  second  series,  p.  70. 
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six  and  sixteen  attending  school,  Mr.  Kay  found  that 
7^870  understood  what  was  read  to  them  from  the  Bible, 
and  9,234  knew  the  Catechism  well — ^in  free  England  of 
463  prisoners  examined  by  the  Beverend  Mr.  Durham,  the 
Chaplain  of  Hertford  gaol,  in  the  jear  1847,  %t\  per  cent* 
were  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Chnst;  and  of  127,  examined 
by  him  in  1848,  one  fourth  were  equally  ignorant — and  this 
within  twenty  miles  of  London.* 

To  permit  the  continuance  of  these  frightful  abuses  is  not 
to  respect  Liberty  but  to  destroy  her.  When  our  gaols  and 
convict  prisoners  are  the  only  schools  of  our  neglected  juyen- 
ile  poor,  it  is  time  to  learn  the  truth  of  an  observation  re- 
corded by  John  Foster  in  his  essay,  0%  Popular  Ignaramee  .*— 
"  It  is  here  confidently  presumed,  that  any  man  who  looks, 
in  the  right  state  of  his  senses,  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
children  are  still  brought  up  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  will 
hear  with  contempt  any  hypocritical  protest  against  so  much 
interference  with  the  discretion,  the  liberty,  of  parents ;  the  dis« 
cretion,  the  liberty,  forsooth,  of  bringing  up  these  children  a 
nuisance   on  the  face  of  the  earth.** 

Parents  do  bring  up  their  ohildren  '*  a  nuisance  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,*'  and  the  Legislature,  by  its  n^lect,  is  a  partj, 
too  frequently,  in  the  offence  against  society.  It  sends  chil- 
dren to  gaol  who  should  have  been  sent  to  a  Beformatory  School ; 
it  commits  and  recommits,  and  loads  the  country  with  expense, 
exposing  the  child  to  a  damning  prison  contamination,  so  ter- 
rible that  Mr.  Field,  and  Mr.  Hill  the  Becorder  of  Birming- 
ham, consider  it  better  to  send  a  juvenile  criminal  guilty  of  a 
first  offence,  back  to  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed, 
and  where  he  may  be  surrounded  by  all  the  temptations  which 
lead  to  his  offence,than  transmithim  tothe  ordinary  classofgaols; 
because  in  these  he  must  be,  as  Mr.  Botch,  a  Justice  of  Middle- 
sex, in  a  very  able  pamphlet  stated,  subjected  to  the  almost 
''electrical  contamination  of  gaol  association.  There  the 
foul  impress  of  felony  or  misdemeanour  is  stamped  upon  them 
all  before  they  are  offered  to  the  public  as  useful  members  of 
society;"  our  young  criminals  are,  Mr.  Botch  adds,  ''  allowed 
to  become  well  hardened  in  villainy  before  they  are  transported.** 
This  is  a  grave  charge,  but,  of  many,  we  here  insert  two 


*  See  Ber.  Mr.  Durham's  Sermon,  **  The  Expostulation  of  the  Neg- 
lected," preached  for  the  Ragged  Schools. 
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proofs  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams^  given  before 
the  Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles  : — 

**  Thomas  Miller,  aged  8  years,  was  tried  at  Clerkenwell,  at  the 
August  Sessions,  1845,  for  stealing  boxes,  and  sentenced  to  be  ion - 
prisoned  for  one  calendar  month,  and  once  whipped.  At  the  Janu- 
ary Sesfflons,  1846,  he  was  again  tried  at  the  Glerkenwell  Sessions, 
for  robbing  a  till,  and  enquiries  beinj^  then  made,  it  appeared  that, 
in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  trial,  he  had  also  been  twice  sum- 
marily convicted,  and  once  tried  at  die  Central  Criminal  Court, 
during  the  year  1846.  He  was  in  consequence  sentenced  to  7  years* 
transportation,  but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  3  months'  impri- 
sonment. On  Marcb  14,  1846,  he  was  again  convicted  of  larceny, 
before  the  Common  Sereeant ;  and  in  the  printed  sessions  cases  it  is 
stated  that  the  prisoner  had  been  in  custody  8  or  10  times.  He  was 
again  sentenced  to  transportation,  but  his  sentence  was  on  this  occa- 
sion commuted  to  imprisonment  for  2  years.  He  was  discharged  on 
May  13,  1848.  In  July,  1848,  he  was  summarily  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  14  days'  imprisonment.  From  that  period  he  has  been 
lost  sight  of  in  the  Middlesex  prisons,  until  the  4th  day  of  this  month 
(June,  1852),  when  he  was  sentenced,  under  the  Larceny  Act,  to  be 
whipped  and  imprisoned  2  days.  He  is  now  only  12  years  of  age,  and 
not  more  than  4  feet  2  inches  in  height." 

'*  Edward  Joghill,  aged  10  years,  has  not  yet  been  tried  by  a^ury, 
but  he  has,  within  the  kut  2  years,  been  8  times  summarily  conmctedt 
viz. : — 
1847. 

Feb.  13   For'possession  of  7  scsirh,  kc 2  months'  impris. 

May  10.  Rogue  and  vagabond     1  *' 

July  10.  Possession  of  a  half-soverei^    1  *' 

Sept.  13.  Simple  larceny   1  days'  impris., 

and  whipped. 

Sept.  27.  Rogue  and  vagabond • 2  months' impria. 

Dec.  3).  Simple  larceny 1  month's  imfHris., 

and  whipped. 
1848. 

May.  23.  Ditto    ..• 1  «' 

1849. 

April  15.  Ditto    3  " 

This  return  relates  to  the  committals  of  this  boy  to  one  pris&u 
only." 

If)  in  Mr.  Sergeant  Adams^  Court,  the  grave  thought  of 
Ghanning,  that  each  community  ''should  supply  moral  wants, 
snatch  every  child  from  perdition,  and  waken  in  him  the  spirit 
and  power  of  a  man,**  had  been  set  up  as  a  guiding  rule,  if 
before  him  had  been  placed  that  noble  sentence  of  the  New- 
castle  and  Gateshead  Committee, — ''  A  Child^  even  when  a 
Criminal,  should  be  treated  as  a  Child,  and  sent  to  a  Reforma- 
tory School  and  Nor  to  a  Prison/'  the  Court  would  have  been 
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a  Court  of  Justice^ — ^but  the  law  mftde  the  Jadffe  t  tjnnt,  and 
the  child-prisoner,  "a  City  Arab,"  "a  Home  Heathen." 

Let  ns  DOW  learn  from  that  Qiost  ezoelleni  of  books  on 
Prison  Discipline,  the  Reyerend  Mr.  Field's  work,  the  erils  of 
gaol  association.  Five  and  thirty  years  ago  Bnxton  published 
his  most  remarkable  volume  upon  the  then  little  understood 
questioQ  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  in  commenting  upon  the 
noble  ^orts  of  Mrs.  Fiy,  and  the  Ladies'  Committee,  described 
the  effect  of  prison  association,  conducted  upon  the  old  system, 
as  one  calculated  only  to  ruin  the  soul  and  body  of  the  young  of- 
fender. He  wrote,'Tiet  us  imagine  him  spending  hisdays  with  the 
vicious,  and  his  nights  with  the^  diseased ;  receiving  from  the 
first  that  instruction  which  may  fit  him  for  the  perpetration  of 
crime,  and  imbibing  from  the  second  the  seeds  of  tnat  debility 
which  will  unfit  him  for  every  thing  else.  He  came  to  your 
prison  a  misdemeanant ;  you  send  him  from  its  walls  a  crimi- 
nal — wasted  in  strength,  polluted  in  principles,  and  ruined  in 
character.  All  respectable  men  reject  him,  oecause  they  know 
that  to  liave  been  m  your  prison  is  to  be  corrupted.  Al- 
though,  during  the  thurty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
these  words  were  written,  the  Rreat  English  Nation  has  ad- 
vanced  in  wealth,  in  power,  ana  in  intemgence;  although  the 
Press  and  the  Thinker  have  frequently  exposed  the  errors  of 
cor  Prison  Discipline,  and  thus  endeavored  to  render  our 
Prisons  worthy  of  our  intelligence  and  of  our  civilization,  yet 
all  the  evils  to  which  the  young  criminal  was  exposed  at  the 
period  in  which  Buxton  wrote,  are  still  glaring  ana  destmctiye 
as  ever.  Mr.  Field,  writing  in  1848,  finds,  ftt)m  his  own 
experience,  and  that  of  other  Oaol  Chaplains,  every  source  of 
crime  indicated  by  Buxton  to  be  still  amongst  *'  the  prevailing 
motives  which  contribute  to  make  a  thief,  and  then  to  make 
him  incorrigible.^  Mr.  Kingsmill,  writing  in  1862,  is  of 
(minion,  forming  his  estimate  from  his  own,  and  the  experience 
01  his  brother  Chaplains,  that  the  root  of  all  the  failure  of 
Prison  Discipline  ues  in  prison  association.  Six  or  eight  men 
or  boys  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  here  **  it  is  that  burglaries 
and  robberies  are  planned,  and  systems  of  begging  and  fraud 
are  discussed.  There  they  learn  each  other's  vices,  and  plot 
outrages  during  their  nocturnal  association.'^  Mr.  Kingsmill, 
in  support  of  lus  views,  and  to  show  the  effect  of  vicious  associ- 
ation upon  the  prisoners,  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
the  Beport  of  the  Chaplain  of  Durham  Gaol : — 
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"  An  instance  of  the  corruption  of  morals  which  takes  place  among 
these  prisoners,  may  be  mentioned: — Three  men,  one  old  and  two 
young,  were  committed  for  trial  for  a  highway  robbery  of  a  few 
pence.  The  old  man  made  no  secret  of  his  guilt ;  and  stated,  that 
ne  had  never  seen  the  two  youneer  prisoners  before  he  met  them  on 
the  road,  on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  young  men  iiirther  protested  their  innocence ;  and 
after  waiting  several  months  in  the  trial-room  for  the  assizes,  no  evi- 
dence was  offered  against  the  younger  prisoners,  and  the  old  man 
pleaded  guilty.  TSese  men  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  borne  a  good 
charetcteVf  had  so  well  learnt  their  iessons  from  their  companions  in 
the  trial-ward  and  sleeping  rooms,  that  both  have  since,  at  different  ^ 
tim^s,  been  convicted  of  felony,  and  each  confessed,  that  he  had  hot 
worked  from  the  time  of  his  discharge  until  he  returned  to  gaol ;  and 
that  the  bad  example  and  advice  of  his  fellow-prisoners  had  led  him  to 
adopt  a  course  of  crime  for  his  support.  From  the  age  of  twelve  to 
twenty,  young  persons  easily  receive  impressions  for  good  or  evil ; 
and  in  this  prison,  I  observe  a  curiosity  in  the  boys  to  know  all  about 
the  crimes  of  their  fellow-prisoners ;  and  soon  they  learn  to  look 
upon  the  man  who  has  been  oftenest  in  ^aol  as  the  greatest  hero. 
Thus  the  young  are  taught  the  vices  of  their  elders,  ana  many  who  en^ 
ter  the  prison  naughty  boys,  it  is  to  be  feared,  leave  it  accomplished 
thieves.  In  the  female  part  of  the  prison,  all  that  can  be  done  is 
now  done,  to  prevent  contamination  and  to  maintidn  order  ;  yet  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that,  from  the  form  of  the  building,  ten  women  at 
one  time,  during  this  year,  were  all  day  without  control  in  the  trial- 
room  for  many  weeks.  Among  these,  were  two  of  the  worst  women 
of  Sunderland,  and  two  servants  for  stealing  from  their  mistresses  in 
respectable  places.  It  may  here  be  added,  as  a  note,  that,  since  the 
above  sentence  was  written,  one  of  these  servants  has  returned  to 
prison.  When  discharged,  she  was  met  by  her  parents  at  the  gaol 
gates,  and  taken  home,  where  she  remained'only  one  week,  and  then 
ran  away  to  Sunderland,  to  the  infamous  lodg^g-house  of  a  prison 
companion,  from  whence  she  returned  to  gaoL  ^or  one  example  of 
the  utter  ruin  of  morals,  thus  directly  traced  to  the  prison  contamina^ 
tion,  hundreds  take  place  uhknoum," 

All  will  admit  that  these  are  appalling  evils.  No  improve- 
ment can  be  expected,  in  disposition  or  conduct,  until  the 
system  from  which  such  woful  effects  spring  shall  be  aban- 
doned for  one  more  perfect, — none  more  injurious  can  possibly 
be  adopted.  What  plan,  it  may  be  asked,  can  with  the  best 
hopes  of  success  be  substituted — our  unhesitating  but  well  con- 
sidered reply  is,  the  Separate  System,  as  it  is  conducted  in 
Beading  Prison.  The  motives  that  have  induced  Mr.  Field 
to  become  the  able,  indefatigable  apostle  of  this  system  are 
contained  in  the  foUowing  passage  from  a  Sermon  preached 
by  him  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxford,  at  the 
Lent  assizes,   1853 ;  and  after  describing  the  failure  of  the 
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farious  modes  of  prison  punishments,  and  the  errors  of  their 
originators,  he  thus  eloquently  continues : — 

<<  But  a  mistake  still  more  fatal  to  the  offender  and  more  mi«. 
chi^Tous  to  the  commonity  has  been  that  of  permitting  intercourse 
amongst  criminals,  and  sanctioning  an  imaffinarj  classification  of  the 
guilty.  Hence  our  gaols  have  proved  to  ne,  and  hare  become  pro- 
verbial as  very  nurseries  of  crime.  In  them  the  innocent  have  been 
contaminate^ ;  the  germ  of  original  g^uilt  hat  been  there  quickened, 
and  the  latent  tendency  to  evil  fully  developed  ;  there  those  before 
vicious  grow  in  wickedness,  the  dense  atmosphere  of  impurity  serves 
to  invigorate  their  evil  desires,  and  in  these  dark,  loathsome  and 
cruel  habitations,  the  villa^  of  the  very 'worst  becomes  more  wan- 
ton, deep-rooted,  and  ineradicable,  whilst  nurtured  by  the  foul  and  fer^ 
menting  aggregate  of  varied  crime.  And  when  the  term  of  retribu- 
tion has  expired,  the  wretched  rictim,  two-fold  more  the  child  of 
hell  than  before,  goes  forth  ripe  for  the  perpetration  of  more  atro- 
cious acts,  and  replenished  with  the  seeds  of  every  species  of  crime, 
which  he  has  now  acquired  the  disposition,  the  needM  daring,  and 
the  power  to  disseminate.  Soon  does  one  so  depraved,  so  prepared 
to  glory  in  his  shame,  and  so  overcharged  with  vice,  repeople 
the  prison  he  has  left,  sending  thither,  it  may  be,  man^f  whom  he  has 
enticed,  there  to  anticipate  his  own  return  !  The  picture  I  have 
drawn  is  neither  imaginary  nor  exaggerated.  The  darkest  colours 
fful  to  exhibit  the  dismal  reality.  Oflten,  indeed,  has  it  been  my 
painful  duty  to  hear  some  victim  of  many  temptations,  some 
wretched  one  burtbened  with  sins  and  bowed  down  by  sorrows, 
trace  his  misery  and  his  aggravated  guilt  to  a  forced  companionship 
with  thieves  and  others  alike  depraved,  when  he  was  first  charg^ 
with  a  foolish  misdemeanour  or  convicted  of  some  slight  offence. 
And  as  often  have  I  felt  that,  although  that  culprit  must  answer  for 
his  crimes,  yet  a  responsibility,  far  more  awful,  rests  upon  those 
who  might  have  prevented  his  degradation  and  consequent  wretched- 
ness !" 

Thus  we  have  shown  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  old 
systems  of  prison  discipline ;  we  shall  now  describe  the  sepa- 
rate and  silent  systems,  as  these  prove  the  only  plans  that  can 
really  save. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  solitary  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  one  contrary  to  humanity,  and  tending  to  ren- 
der the  prisoner  insane.  Tlie  chief  evidence  of  this  statement, 
and  of  the  total  failure  of  the  system,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that 
when  eighty  convicts  were  placed  in  sohtary  cells,  that  is,  cells 
into  which  no  human  being  entered  save  in  case  of  the  sickness 
of  the  prisoner,  in  the  year  1821,  eighteen  months  afterwards, 
lu  the  year  1828,  the  most  disastrous  results  followed,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  insanity ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
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whose  sentences  were  about  to  expire,  and  others  who  were  sent 
to  labor^  all  the  remainder  were  pardoned.* 

The  silent  system  is  that  which  assumes  that  convicts  can  be 
compelled  to  work  in  community,  without  addressing  each  other 
by  words  or  signs ;  but  experience  has  most  clearly  proved 
that  the  system  is  exposed  to  many  of  the  evils  of  the  old  plan 
of  aggregation,  and  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of  creating^ 
new  prison  offences  by  the  breaches  of  the  rule  against  commu- 
nication. What  the  separate  system  is,  Mr.  Keld  thus  de- 
scribes : — 

"  On  enterine  a  cell  it  will  be  found  light,  sufficiently  large — ^being 
13  feet  in  lengthy  7  in  breadth,  and  10  in  height,  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated, and  of  healthful  temperature  (54  deg.,  Fahrenheit.^.  Each 
lA  furnished  with  a  small  table  and  stool ;  shelves,  on  which  are  seen 
a  pewter  plate,  a  cup,  and  other  requisites ;  a  drawer,  containing 
various  articles  necessary  for  cleanliness ;  and  under  this  hang  the 
prisoner's  brushes,  coverings  for  his  knees  when  cleaning,  &c.  On 
the  top  of  these  shelves  is  a  roll  fastened  by  a  strap.  This  is  the 
hammock,  composed  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  enclosing  a  small  mat- 
trass  with  other  bedding,  enough  for  the  comfort  of  the  prisoner. 
When  prepared  for  use,  this  is  swung  across  and  secured  by  iron 
fastenings  in  the  side  walls  of  the  cell.  Projecting  from  one  corner 
is  a  small  cistern,  from  which  pipes  are  laid  on  to  a  copper  bason,  and 
a  sufficient  supply  of  water  is  aiforded  for  washing  and  other  pur- 
poses, so  that  any  necessity  for  leaving  the  cell  is  prevented.  A 
gas  burner  is  also  seen  over  the  table,  and  four^cards  are  suspended 
along  the  walls,  one  containing  extracts  from  the  prison  rules,  another 
some  particulars  of  the  prisoner,  the  nature  of  ms  offence,  the  term 
of  his  imprisonment,  &c. ;  the  third  is  an  appropriate  form  of  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayer ;  and  the  fourth,  a  short  exhortation  to  saj 
gprace  before  and  after  meat,  with  a  suitable  form.  Every  apart- 
ment is  also  furnished  with  a  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  besides  such 
other  books  and  tracts  as  the  Chaplain  may  consider  adapted  to  the 
prisoner's  state  of  mind,  or  likely  to  prove  of  advantage  to  him  in 
the  future  circumstances  of  his  life.  Under  a  system  of  separate 
confinement  it  is  most  important  that  every  culprit  should  have  the 
power  of  calling  for  immediate  assistance  if  required.  A  handle,  by 
means  of  which  a  large  beli  is  struck,  is  accordingly  provided  in  each 
apartment,  and  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  the  same  turn  of  ihe 
handle  causes  a  small  bracket,  on  which  the  number  of  the  cell  is 
inscribed,  to  fly  out  from  the  wall,  so  that  the  warder  on  duty  sees 
at  once  where  his  attention  is  desired.  In  the  door  will  also  be  ob- 
served a  locked  panel,  which  is  opened  to  supply  the  inmate  with  his 
food,  &c.,  and  above  this  is  a  small  glazed  aperture,  through  which 
the  prisoner  may  be  watched  at  any  time,  whilst  a  covering  of  dark 

*  See  "  Eeport  on  the  Discipline  and  Management  of  Convict  Prisons 
for  1852,"    By  Lieut. -Colonel  Jebb,  p.  5. 
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wire  gmoze  within  Dreresti  hit  kBOwing  wImh  h«  ii  Um  oli}«et  of  ia- 
spection.  The  locks,  too,  are  so  oonstmotod  as  mthfBt  to  projoet  a 
hoit  which  must  prerent  the  door  being  dosed*  or  when  it  is  intended 
to  &sten  them  nrom  withont,  by  touching  a  spring*  this  is  effected 
in  a  moment.  From  the  uppermost  corridor  there  are  two  entrances 
to  the  chapel*  which  next  datms  our  attention.  Thb  ediflee  is  so 
arranged,  that  whilst  all  can  unite  in  divine  worship,  the  plan  of  se- 
paration is  carefully  preserved.  To  this  ond  rows  of  pews  or  stalls 
are  constructed  one  above  another.  These  rows  are  filled  success* 
ivelj*  but  each  prisoner  as  he  enters  closes  the  door  of  his  pew  be* 
fore  die  next  is  admitted*  and  a  common  bolt  secures  the  whole  row 
when  filled.  It  is  also  contrived  that  the  shelves  of  the  higher  tier 
should  conceal  the  heads  of  the  persons  oocupying  those  below.  Thus 
prisoners  are  prevented  seeing  each  other*  and  in  order  to  check  anjr 
attempt  to  converse*  seats  above  these  pews  are  filled  by  six  of  the 
officers  during  all  the  more  public  services.  Below  these  secluded 
rows  are  open  seats  provided  for  debtors.  It  will  be  observed  that 
all  th^  pews  radiate  m  such  a  manner  that  the  pulpit  is  visible  from 
every  one*  and  of  course  tJd  the  occupants  may  be  seen  by  the  Chap- 
lain when  officiating.  Near  the  desk  a  gallery  is  erected*  containing 
pews  for  the  Governor's  and  Chaplain's  famibes*  and  additional  seats 
for  other  officers  of  the  establishment.  The  communion  table*  with 
its  appropriate  furniture*  is  opposite  to  the  prisoners'  seats ;  and  at 
tiieback  of  them  an  arch  is  left  open,  in  which  an  organ  has  lately  been 
erected.  Some  account  mav  here  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  prisoners  are  dismissed  from  the  cbapeL  By  entering  one  of  the 
pews  a  letter  and  number  will  be  seen  on  the  shelf  in  front,  and  in  a 
kind  of  tel^raph,  placed  near  the  pulpit,  corresponding  letters  .and 
figures  are  provided.  The  prisoner  seeing  such*  by  this  means,  pre- 
sented to  his  view  as  are  similar  to  those  before  him*  knows  that  he 
is  then  to  leave  his  place.  Thus  all  noise  and  confunon  are  prevented* 
and  prisoners  are  kept  at  any  distance  from  each  other  that  may  be 
desired.*" 

Here  the  prisoner  is  remoTed  from  vicious  contaminatioii. 
Here  he  can  be  visited  by  the  chaplain,  and  every  long-dried 
spring  of  virtue  can  be  revived  as  the  spirit  8often8**-or  the 
young  heart  that  never  knew  a  Gbd*  Almi^ty,  save  to  blas- 
pheme his  augost  majesty*  can  be  guided  into  penitence  and 
righteousness  when  the  firstglimpse  of  heaven's  love  and  bene- 
ficence dawns  upon  the  blank  tablet  of  his  mind. 

We  have  shown  the  amount  of  knowledge  generally  possessed 
by  thejuvenile  prisoner*and  in  these  separatecells  whereno  older* 
or  m(»*e  wicked  companion  comes  to  harden  hk  soul  in  sin,  or  to 
teach  him  unknown  andgraver  depravities*  he  has  time  to  repent* 
be  is  taught  the  real  advantage  of  industry,  religion  is  added  to 
labor*  and  thiis  the  great  truth  is  inculcated  and  made  active, 
tfaat  God  is  good,  that  work  .is  the  lot  of  man-*Laborare 
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e»t  Orare.  The  separate  system  has  other  advantages.  It 
is  deterring  in  its  effect,  even  when  the  criminal  is  not  re- 
formed in  heart,  and,  when  the  time  of  punishment  is  suffi- 
ciently long,  the  discipline  of  the  prison  seldom  fails  in 
securing  amendment.  In  favor  of  this  species  of  punishment 
the  very  highest  names  in  the  records  of  philosophy  and  phi- 
lanthropy can  be  adduced,  and  all  the  Enghsh,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  Judges  of  our  time  are  its  avowed  advocates.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Clay,  the  chaplain  of  Preston  gaol,  stated  to  a 
.  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  thought  there 
should  be  no  place  of  confinement  in  which  the  separate  system 
did  not  exist ;  and  he  further  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  re- 
committals, the  great  test  of  the  value  of  prison  discipline,  were 
scarcely  tangible  under  such  a  system.  With  this  evidence, 
all  who  read  Mr.  Field's  work  must  agree ;  after  eighteen 
months'  discipline  of  the  system  which  he  advocates  few  can 
leave  the  prison  criminals  in  heart,  whilst  hundreds  must 
quit  its  gates,  blessing  the  day  on  which  they  entered. 

Two  objections  have  been  made  to  the  separate  system. 
The  first  is,  that  it  tends  to  render  the  prisoner  a  hypocrite,  one 
such  as  Dickens  has  represented  in  UriaA  ffeep^  who  tries  to 
deceive  the  chaplain  and  the  visiting  justices  by  a  pretended 
sanctity  and  repentance.  Mr.  Field  would  prevent  the  success 
of  this  scheme  by  never  shortening  the  time  of  punishment, 
and  by  avoiding  all  relaxation  of  the  rules  ;  and  Mr.  Smith, 
the  chaplain  of  Parkhurst  Prison,  in  his  report  for  1852,  states ; 
'^  I  never  distinguish  with  any  special  favor  those  who  make  a 
profession  of  religion,  except  that  of  admitting  them  to  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  In  all  other,  respects  they  are  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  other  boys;  and  as  this  is  well  known 
among  them  they  have  no  inducement  to  try  to  deceive  by  a  spec- 
ious pretence  to  piety, and  it  is  very  seldom  attempted,except  by 
some  of  the  newly  arrived  ones  ;  and  as  in  their  anxiety  they 
generally  overdraw  the  picture,  and  are  never  consistent  with 
themselves,  they  are  soon  exposed,  and  are  taught  a  lesson 
which  they  never  forget.  While  I  take  every  pains  to  beget 
and  cultivate  personal  piety  among  my  youthful  but  fallen  flock, 
I  am  most  careful  not  to  give  any  encouragement  to  that  re- 
ligious trickery  which  shows  itself  chiefly  in  pious  phrases, 
a  whining  voice,  and  a  demure  countenance.'^ 

The  second  objection  made  to  the  separate  system  is,  that  it 
weakens  the  mind.     Mr.   Field,  Mr.  IGngsmilJ,  and  all  who 
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have  carefully  watched  the  results  for  years,  are  of  opinioa 
that  when  the  attentioTi  commanded  by  the  Legislature  is  bestow- 
ed upon  the  criminal,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he  can  in  any 
ies|)ect  suffer  in  mind.  Rules  are  made  and  carefully  carried 
out,  by  which  all  the  benefits  of  separation  are  guaranteed,  and 
when  necessary,  relaxation  is  permitted.  It  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  the  convict  in  the  separate  cell  is  not  more  liable 
to  insanity  than  the  soldier  in  Canada  or  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  we  have  the  very  best  reason  for  asserting,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  one  of  the  ablest  prison  chaplains  of  England,  tliat  the 
separate  system  is^  when  properly  conducted,  as  safe  and  as 
h^thful  as  any  plan  of  imprisonment  can  be  possibly  con- 
sidered. 

With  the  separate  system  the  young  culprit  is  taught  the 
truths  of  religion  and  all  the  necessary  branches  of  common 
education.  He  can  be  instructed  in  a  useful  trade;  the  profit  of 
his  work  can  be  allocated  for  his  support ;  a  portion  of  his  earn- 
ings can  be  set  aside  to  help  him  into  honest  courses  as  he  quits 
the  gaol;  and  if  his  offence  be  robbery,  he  can  be  forced  to  work 
until^  as  the  late  Lord  Denman  recommended,  the  value  of  the 
thing  stolen  should  be  restored  from  the  profit  of  his  labor. 
Thus  the  separate  system  gives  all  the  opportunities  of  reform- 
ation that  can  be  expected  to  spring  from  any  plan  of  imprison- 
ment. These  advantages  are  well  explained  by  the  chaplain  of 
Parkhurst,  who  writes : — 

"  My  personal  and  in  some  sense  familiar  intercourse,  with  my 
flock,  continues  to  be  to  me  the  most  gratifying  part  of  my  duties. 
It  is  then  that  I  get  into  their  spirit,  and  worm  out  their  individual 
trials  and  temptations—then  that  I  can  apply  the  Gospel  remedy  to 
the  case  of  eacn  lad— that  I  can  listen  to  tneir  regrets  on  account  of 
past  conduct,  and  to  their  little  tales  of  home  scenes  and  recollections. 
It  is  there  that  I  can  calm  the  troubled  mind,  and  cool  the  fiery  tem- 
per, roused  by  an  imagined  injustice — and  then  that  I  sometimes  see 
the  hardened  quail  under  those  revealed  reproofs  from  which  they 
would  escape  if  they  were  administered  to  them  only  in  the  ma&s. 
But  for  this  kind  of  intercourse  I  should  feel  that  my  office  was 
comparatively  useless,  just  as  labour  in  a  young  plantation  would 
be  all  but  useless  if  each  plant  were  not  properly  attended  to." 

But,  it  will  be  objected — consider  the  cost  of  all  tlicse  chap- 
Jains  and  officers.  We  have  considered  the  objection.  We  know 
that  the  fuU  cost  of  the  convicts  in  Pentonville  Prison 
amounted,  last  year,  to£17, 16s.  7d.  per  head,  and  that  the  daily 
average  number  of  persons  employed,  for  six  and  a-half  hours. 
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was  550^  whose  average  earnings  amounted  to  £4  Ts.  lid.  per 
man  for  the  year.  But  the  cost  of  reformatory  priscms  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  cost  of  re-committals,  of  prosecutions,  and  of 
transportation  under  our  present  system.  Mr.  Clay  hasstated : — • 

"  Looking  to  the  crimmal  statistics  published  b^  Captain  Willis, 
the  Chief  Constable  of  Manchester^  and  to  the  details  wmcb  are  given 
in  the  Lirerpool  calendars,  and  assuming  that  the  noes  of  transports, 
generally,  are  represented  in  those  retiuns,  it  woi£l  appear  that  of 
the  3,100  I  have  mentioned, 43  percent,  are  under  21  years  old — 
1,333  ;  45  per  cent,  are  between  twenty-one  and  thirty  years  of  age 
— 1,395:  and  12  per  cent.,  or  372,  are  above  thirty  years  of  a^e. 
Now,  it  is  not  taking  too  much  for  granted  to  say  that  crimimus, 
sentenced  to  transportation  before  they  reach  thirty-one  years  of  age, 
have  commenced  their  criminal  career  at  a  time  of  life  when  they 
should  have  been  learning  a  better  way.  But  society  has  ignored 
their  very  existence.  Let  us  see  what  society  pays  for  its  indiffer^ 
ence.  CKOTenders,  generally,  are  not  sentenced  to  transportation 
until  they  have  appeared  at  the  bar  four  or  five  times.  I  will,  there- 
fore, suppose  the  expense  of  between  three  and  four  j^nrosecutions,  at 
Assizes  or  Sessions,  to  be  £50,  The  average  imprisonment  of  each 
offender  b^ore  transportation  may  be  taken  at  three  years,  and  the 
exp^e  of  it  at  £05  ;  three  years'  probation  in  separate  confinement, 
at  Farkhurst,  or  public  works,  j^50 ;  removal  to  the  Colonies,  &c., 
&c.,  £35  ;  total,  £200,  So  that  when  3,000  sentences  of  transpor* 
tation  are  passed  in  a  vear,  we  may  consider  them  tantamount  to  a 
notification  to  the  public  that  a  last  instalment  of  a  sum  exceeding 
half  a  million  sterling  is  about  to  be  called  for  1  To  be  as  precise 
as  the  nature  of  this  inquiry  will  allow,  the  2,728  convicts  under 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded  as  having* 
run  the  career  of  juvenile  criminality,  represent  a  cost  waste  of 
£545,600  !  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  felonry  of  this 
Kingdom — and  whether  juvenile  or  adult,  it  belongs  to  this  question 
to  consider  the  fact^-is  not  maintained,  while  at  large,  for  nothing. 
Havine  investigated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  rates  of  income  de- 
rived by  thieves  from  their  practices,  and  having  obtained  estimates 
of  the  same  thing  from  intelligent  and  experienced  convicts  them*  - 
selves,  I  believe  myself  to  be  within  the  real  truth,  when  I  assume 
such  income  to  be  more  than  £100  a-year  for  each  thief !  Well, 
then,  allowing  only  two  years*  full  practice  to  one  of  the  dangerous 
class  previous  to  his  sentence  of  transportation,  I  do  not  know 
how  the  conclusion  can  be  escaped  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  pti-> 
blic — ^the  easy,  indifferent,  callous  public — ^has  been,  and  is,  mulcted  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  sterling,  bv,  and  on  account  of  its 
criminab  annually  transported  1  But  its  crimmals  who  are  not  trans« 
ported — still  living  on  their  dishonest  eains,  or  in  our  costiy  prisons  ! 
We  must  not  forget  them  in  our  calciuations  of  the  cost  of  crime, 
though  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  merely  to 
refer  to  them,  and  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  their  cost  to  the 
community  in  and  out  of  prison  amounts  annually  to  some  millions  ! 
This  assertion  may  be  somewhat  startling :    I  wiU  only  state  one  fact 
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in  support  of  it.  Borne  je§n  ago  a  committee  of  inquirj  into 
the  ADniud  depredjitioiie  of  the  LiTerpool  thieret,  stated  the 
amoimt  of  those  depredatioiis  at  $eoem  kumdrtd  tkomioMd  pmmd$  I 
Need  more  be  said  on  the  economical  part  of  this  momentoas  qoea* 
tion  ?  Need  I  ask  jou  to  balance  between  the  charve  of  training  the 
joong  outcasts  of  the  country  to  godlj  and  industrious  habits*  and 
the  waste  of  monej,  time,  and  souLSy  consequent  upon  our  neglect  of 
an  undeniable  Ohmtian  dntj  Y* 

This  is  the  result  of  oar  econoiny,  but  the  late  Mr.  Bushton* 
the  estimable  police  magistrate  of  Liverpool,  stated  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Ix>rds,  in  the  jear  1847,  that  14  juven- 
ile cases  in  Liverpool  cost  100  guineas,  besides  the  expense  of 
transportation.  Seventy-seven  toys  wereplaced  in  the  Warwick 
Asjlnmatacost  of,  for  the  whole,  £l,026,and  41  were  reclaimed^ 
"  So  that,''  he  continues,  ^'  if  yon  divide  the  cost  by  the  number 
reformed,  it  will  be  found  that  while  on  our  system  at  Liverpool 
it  has  oostlOO  guineas  in  each  case,  and  that  10  out  of  14  have 
been  tranqK>rtdl,  it  has  only  cost  25  guineas  in  the  Asylum, 
where  41  out  of  77  have  lieen  reformdl.*'  With  these  &ct8 
before  him,  Mr.  Frederick  Hill  wrote  most  truly  : — 

''  The  expense  of  our  present  system  is  enormous.  We  com- 
mit and  re-commit,  each  re-committal  being  a  oortain  cause  of 
increased  future  expense,  as  the  culprit  is  but  hardened  in  vice 
by  contact  with  his  fellows.  From  a  return  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  February  1862,  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
John  Pakington,  of  the  number  of  criminals  not  exceeding  six- 
teen years  of  age,  committed  to  prison  in  the  years  1849  and 

1850,  we  learn  that  in  1850,  the  total  number  of  these  juvenile 
offenders  committed  was  7070.  Of  these  about  three-tenths 
were  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  of  757,  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  remaining  in  prison  on  the  first  of  November, 

1851,  205  had  been  in  prison  once  before,  90  twice,  49  three 
times,  and  85  four  times,  or  oftener ;  45  were  illegitimate,  S29 
had  lost  one  parent,  103  were  orphans,  327  were  unableto  read 
554  had  no  trade  or  occupation.  Had  these  children  been 
committed  to  some  reformatory  school,  we  might,  we  would, 
have  been  spared  the  increased  expenditure  on  their  re-commit- 
tal, and  they  would  have  become  good  and  virtuous  rather 
than  more  determinedly  vicious."  * 

Great  as  this  expense  to  the  Nation  is,  another,  and  one 
£ir  more  injurious,  arises  from  the  continued  crime  in  which 

*See  Hill*a  "  Crime,   Ito  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedy.  ** 
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the  uureforraed  criminals,  let  loose  from  our  ordinary  prisons,- 
live.  Mr.  Garwood  quotes^  from  the  Citj  Mission  Reports, 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  twenty  years  a  pickpocket  z 
he  had  during  that  period  been  twenty  times  in  gaol,  and 
had  trained  five  hundred  young  thieves.  In  Mr.  Clay's 
Report  of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction,  for  the  year  1850, 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  and  important  narrative  of  the 
depredations  of  a  gang  of  fifteen  pickpockets.  The  facts 
were  revealed  to  Mr.  Clay  by  one  of  the  culprits  named 
Flanagan,  and  the  estimates  given  were  verified  by  ques- 
tioning the  other  members  of  the  "  pickpocket  division/' 
Mr.  Clay  writes  :— 

,  <*  Estimate  of  the  loes  inflicted  on  the  public^  by  the  undermen- 
tioned pickpockets^  &c.,  during  their  several  careers : — 

1 .  Richard  Clarke,  during  a  career  of 

2.  John  Clarke,  „ 

3.  Edward  Clarke,  „ 

4.  Ellen  Clarke,  (O'Neill)  „ 

5.  John  O'Neill,  „ 

6.  Thomas  O'Gar, 

7.  James  O'Brien,  „ 

8.  Thomas  M*Giverin,        ,, 

9.  Thomas  Kelty,  „ 

10.  John  Flanagan,  „ 

11.  John  Thompson,  „ 

12.  John  Bohanna,  „ 

13.  J.  Shawe,  „ 

14.  W.  Buckley, 

15.  Sarah  Dickenson,  ,> 

£32,000 

To  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  public  may 
be  plundered  by  a  single  hand,  I  subjoin  the  particulars  of  such  rol>l 
beries  as  Flanagan  can  remember  to  have  committed.  These  par- 
ticulars are  arranged  from  Flanagan's  MS.,  in  the  order  of  their 
dates.  In  making  out  his  list,  F.  was  directed  to  enumerate  those 
robberies  only  in  which  the  value  exceeded  £10.  He  stated,  how- 
ever, that  his  robberies  under  £10  would  far  exceed  in  amount  those 
above  that  sum.  *  Oh,  sir,  *  he  said,  *  when  Macready  would  be  acting 
at  the  Manchester  Theatre,  I  could  get  three  watches  of  a  night,  be- 
sides purses.* 

1838  and  1839. 
Value.  Where    robbery  committed.       From  whom. 

£20      Concert,  Liverpool    .         .     A  gentleman. 

15       Theatre,  Liverpool    .         .     A  gentleman, 

11       Zoological  Gardens  .     A  lady. 
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Value. 

Where  robbery  conmitted                From  whom. 

JE30 

Goach.office>  Liverpool      .     Proprietors. 

46 

Auction,  BroughtoD- 

road  .     A  lady. 

30 

Auction,  Cheetham-hill     .     A  lady. 

15 

Auction,  Pendleton  . 

.    A  lady 

21 

Manchester       . 

•  A  till  from  a  liaoor-vault. 

•  A  till  from  a  publichoaso. 

50 

Manchester        ', 

U 

Leek,  Stafford  . 

.     Shopkeeper. 

85 

Hanley  Races    . 

A  gentleman. 

A  dnmken  farmer. 

49 

Northallerton  Fair 

12 

Liverpool  Packet 

•    Passenger. 

18 

Liverpool  Packet 

Passenger. 

30 

Liverpool  Packet 

.     Passenger. 

45 

Homcastle  Fair 

.        .    AUdy. 

17 

Leeds  Fair 

.    A  batcher. 

1840  and  1841. 

10 

Lincoln  Fair     . 

.    A  gentleman. 

14 

Lincoln  Fair 

A  farmer. 

10 

Spalding  Fair   , 

11 

Homcastle  Fair 

•     A  maltster. 

10 

,  Liverpool  Races 

•     A  ffentleman. 
.    A  farmer. 

16 

Liverpool  Races 

17 

Chester  Races  . 

.    A  lady. 

11 

Manchester  Races 

Ifi 

.    AJady. 
41  and  1842. 

10 

Manchester  Theatre  , 

.    A  lady. 

70 

Bury  Fair 

In  the  street  at  Mancl 

A  cattle-dealer. 

250 

bester    An  officer  of  the  Highlanders. 

15 

Knutsford  Races 

.    A  jockey. 

30 

Doncaster  Races 

.     A  Dublican. 
.        .    A  butcher. 

18 

Nottingham  Races 
Derby  Races     . 

14 

Unknown. 

13 

Crowie,  Lincoln 

.     A  publican's  wife. 

12 

Caister,  Lincoln 

•    Farmer. 

11 

Market  Raisin 

.     Oentleman's  servant. 

60 

Brigg  Fair 

Louth,  Lincolnshire 

.    Farmer's  wife. 

21 

.     A  coachman." 

Thus  we  have  shown,  from  the  best  and  traest  soarces,  the 
only  methods  by  which  the  Prison  can  be  rendered  really 
useful :  and  we  have  placed  before  the  reader  the  various 
advantages  of  that  system  which  we  advocate,  and  have  pointed 
out  the  terrible  evils  of  our  present  imperfect  discipline.  We 
squander  thousands  in  prosecution,  but  we  will  not  spend 
hundreds  in  reformation,  or  in  prison  education,  which  will 
send  the  young  criminal  out  into  the  world,  able  to  exist  by 
his  own  honest  industry — an  industry  which  he  had  learned 
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in  the  separate  cell,  where  likewise  he  learned  that  there  was 
a  God  to  reward  and  punish.  He  wonld  be  there  removed 
from  his  vicious  companions,  and  from  the  old  haunts  of 
crime,  gaining  strength  to  resist  the  temptations  of  former 
associates — ^for,  as  Mr.  Hint  observes — ''  The  connexion  of 
the  young  criminal  with  his  class  must  be  broken,  ere 
scholastic  instruction  can  be  made  to  tell  on  his  moral  nature. 
Such  instruction  will  fall  upon  him  as  powerless  and  futile  as 
straw-darts  on  the  scales  of  Leviathan,  so  long  as  the  associa- 
tions and  the  scenes  of  his  daily  domestic  life,  if  domestic  Jt 
may  be  called,  bring  daily  more  than  counteraction/^* 

We  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  this  portion  of 
our  subject,  because  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all. 
We  shadl,  in  a  future  number,  discuss  the  various  systems  of 
convict  labor,  but  we  cannot  defer  recommending  to  all  who 
wish  to  be  fully  informed  upon  every  point  of  prison  dis- 
cipline, the  invaluable  works,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Field, 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kingsmill,  with  which  we  head  this 
paper,  and  to  which,  in  its  course,  we  have  so  frequently 
referred.  They  have  done  all  that  the  Priest,  the  Scholar, 
and  the  Patriot  could  accomph'sh  to  place  a  most  important 
subject,  in  its  various  phases,  and  in  its  true  position,  before 
the  Kingdoms.t 

But  as  our  prisons  ate  not  yet  perfect ;  as  the  Nation  has 
yet  to  learn  its  real  interest,  the  ^*  City  Arab,^'  and  the 
"  Home  Heathen  "  must  be  prosecuted  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers  ,or  educated  into  honesty  at  the  cost,  and  through  the 
charity  of  the  wise  and  good.  And  as  there  has  never  been  a 
period  in  the  history  of  our  people  when  kind  hearts,  and 
noble  minds  were  wanting  in  genuine  humanity  to  aid  the 
lowly,  so  here,  in  support  of  Reformatory  Schools,  we  find 
placed  before  us  the  excellent  works  of  Mr.  Thomson,  and 
of  Miss  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Thomson  is  a  magistrate  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  most 
ardent,  yet  careful,  guardian  of  the  poor,  and  he  considers  that 
the  interests  of  all  classes  can  be  best  secured  by  teaching 
the  poor  that  virtue  is  superior  to  vice.    Miss  Carpenter  is  a 

*  See  Flint's  "  Crime  in  England,it8  Relation, Character,  and  Extent,  as 
Developed  from  1801  to  1848, "  p.  151.  This  is  a  very  exceUent  book,  in 
intention,  and  most  carefullj  compiled,  but  with  many.  Very  many,  of 
its  elaborate  deductions  we  cannot  agree. 

t  See  a  very  important  paper  in  **  Meliora,"  Second  Series,  p.  130,  by 
Mr.  Field,  entitled  <*  Hints  on  Imprisonment  and  Penal  Labour."* 
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lady,  of  humble  poeitioii,  who  has  devoted  her  life  to  the 
refOTmation  of  jurenile  criminals.  Of  what,  with  care,  nrigfal 
be  acoomdished  Miss  Carpenter  is  a  most  safe  aathoritjr ;  of 
what  has  Deen  achieved,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  has 
been  broQght  about,  Mr.  Thomson  is  the  best  and  sorest 
exponent.  All  the  sonroes  of  jnvenile  crime  which  we  hare, 
m  this  pi^er,  indicated,  are  admitted  bj  him  to  be  correct,  and 
were,  aboat  the  year  1840,  found  to  lia?e  produced  the  most 
s^ous  effects  in  the  town  of  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Watson  at 
that  period  held  the  o£Bceof  sheriff,  and  he  thouirht  that  some 
measures  should  be  adopted  by  which  the  every  day  increasing 
evil  might  be  chedLca  in  his  shire,  and  he  accordingly 
I^ned  the  now  important  schools  of  Aberdeen.  There  is 
nothing  absolutely  new  in  the  Aberdeen  sdiools ;  they  possess 
no  one  feature  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  some  other  school, 
or  poor  house,  or  hospitaL  But  the  perfection  of  the  sys- 
tem lies  in  the  complete  combination  of  all  the  perfections 
of  every  other  Industrial  school. 

It  was  known  that  in  June,  1841,  there  were  280 
children  in  Aberdeen,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  who 
maintained  themselves,  professedly  by  begging,  but  partly 
by  theft.  Of  the  280,  it  was  discoveml  that  77  had 
been  committed  to  prison  during  the  year  ending  June, 
1841.  The  Magistrates  of  Aberde^i  are  wise,  clear- 
headed men,  and  they  thought  that  Ck>d  and  the  Nation 
would  be  the  more  honored,  and  the  latter  the  more  benefited, 
if  some  plan  were  adopted  by  which  the  younger  portion  of 
the  poor  could  be  saveu  Arom  the  contamination  of  the  street, 
and  the  gaol,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Beformatory 
School.  A  committee  was  accordingly  formed,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1841,  a  subscaription,  under  one  hundred  pounds, 
was  collected,  and  with  this  sum  the  Managers  resolved  to 
commence  their  experim^t,  and  opened  a  school  in  large  but 
humble  rooms,  in  which  it  was  announced  that  food  and  in- 
straction  would  be  given  to  sixty  children,  who  would  be 
employed  in  such  work  as  suited  their  years.  No  child  was,  of 
course,  compelled  to  attend ;  but  the  child  absent  from  mom-' 
ing  school  received  no  breakfast;  the  child  absent  from 
forenoon  school  received  no  dinner ;  the  child  absent  from 
afternoon  school  received  no  supper.  The  effect  of  these  rules 
was  to  produce  a  better  attendance  than  at  the  ordinary 
day  schools.     Tlie  children  devoted  four  hours  in  the  day  to 
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lesflons ;  five  hours  to  work  ;  and  they  received  three  substantial 
meals  per  day.  The  whole  produce  of  the  children*s  industry  was 
and  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  institution^aud  they  are  thus 
wisely  taught  that  they  pay,  by  the  produce  of  their  work, 
the  cost  of  their  support  and  education.  Under  this  system, 
as  under  that  of  the  Bagged  schools,  children  who  were  at 
their  entrance  rough  and  violent  soon  became  obedient  and 
docile,  and  whilst  juvenile  criminals,  or  unconvicted  oflfenders, 
were  thus  learning  the  value  of  honest  labor,  the  Police  Betums 
were  lightened,  and  the  rate  payers  were  relieved  from  a  portion 
of  the  ordinary  amount  of  taxation. 

The  Committee  do  not  profess  to  clothe  the  chil- 
dren, but  through  the  kindness  of  friends  they  are  ena- 
bled to  distribute  such  portions  of  clothing  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  most  destitute  of  the  scholars.  Kind 
training  is  the  whole  principle  of  the  system.  The 
children  are  taught  the  common  branches  of  instruction ;  they 
are  taught  the  truths  of  religion,  and  are  all  fed;  thus  every 
species  of  attraction  is  opened  to  poor  parents,  and  the  young 
scholar  is  made  a  self-supporting  Christian  for  life,  at  a  lesser 
cost  than  would  be  placed  upon  the  country  by  a  single  con- 
viction for  one  offence  against  person  or  property.  We  now 
place  the  working  of  the  system  before  the  reader,  in  Mr. 
Thomson's   own  words: — 

"  The  following  is  the  daily  routine  of  the  school : — The  scholars 
assemble  every  morning  at  seven  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter. 
The  school  is  opened  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  praise  and  prayer, 
and  religious  instruction  stilted  to  their  years ;  after  which,  there  is 
a  lesson  in  geography,  or  the  more  ordinary  facts  of  natural  history, 
taught  by  means  of  maps  and  prints  distributed  along  the  walls  of 
the  school-room;  two  days  in  the  week  they  have  a  singing  lesson  ; 
at  nine  they  breakfast  on  porridge  and  milk,  and  have  half-an-hour 
of  play  ;  at  ten  they  again  assemble  in  school,  and  are  employed  at 
work  till  two  ;  at  two  o'clock  they  dine  usually  on  broth,  with  coarse 
wheaten  bread,  but  occasionally  on  potatoes  and  ox-head  soup,  &c. 
The  diet  is  very  plain,  but  nutritious  and  abundant,  and  appears  to 
suit  the  tastes  of  the  pupils  completely.  It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see 
them  assembled,  with  their  youthful  appetites  sharpened  by  four 
hour's  work,  joining,  with  outward  decorum,  in  asking  God's  bles- 
sing on  the  food  He  has  provided  for  them,  and  most  promptly 
availing  themselves  of  the  signal  given  to  commence  their  dinner. 
From  dinner  till  three,  the  time  is  spent  in  exercise  or  recreation  ; 
from  three  to  four  they  work  ;  and  from  four  till  seven  they  are  in- 
structed in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  At  seven  they  have 
supper  of  porridge  and  milk,  and,  after  short  religious  exercises. 
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they  are  dismissed  to  their  homen  at  eight.  On  Saturdaj  the?  do 
not  return  to  school  after  dinner ;  and  occasionaUj,  at  a  reward  of 
good  behaviour,  thej  aocompanv  the  teacher  in  a  walk  to  the  coun- 
try or  the  sea-coast.  On  Sunday  ther  assemble  at  half-past  eight 
for  devotion  ;  breakfast  at  nine ;  attend  worship  in  the  school-room  ; 
after  which,  they  dine,  and  return  home  so  as,  if  possible,  to  go  with 
their  parents  to  church  in  the  afternoon.  At  6ve  they  again  meet, 
and  have  Sabbath-schooi  instruction  m  Bible  and  Catechism  ;  at  se- 
ven, supper  ;  and,  after  evening  worship,  are  dismissed.  The  chil- 
dren of  these  schools  having,  in  general,  no  example  of  imdmttry  shewn 
to  them  at  home,  it  is  a  new  thing,  a  new  idea  to  them  ;  and  here 
ky  one  great  difficultv  at  the  outset — it  seemed  impossible  to  eet 
them  to  persevere  in  their  work.  By  degrees,  however,  the  teacher 
prevadled ;  and  sooner,  perhaps,  than  oould  have  been  expected,  work 
became  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  penance ;  and  now,  when  two  or 
three  new  scholars  are  admitted,  however  bad  their  previous  habits 
may  have  been,  there  is  little  difficultv  in  managing  them — they  soon 
fall  in  with  the  established  order  of  the  school,  and  quietly  learn 
their  tasks.  The  feeding  the  children  is  also  a  peculiar  feature  in 
these  schools,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  system,  the  value  of  which  is 
most  clearly  and  distinctly  appreciated  by  the  scholars,  and,  perhaps, 
by  their  parents.  Industrial  schools  for  a  higher  class,  may  be  con- 
ducted with  all  efficiency,  without  food  beinff  furnished  to  the  scho* 
lars ;  but,  for  the  class  for  whom  these  scnools  are  intended,  it  is 
absolutely  essential.  In  no  other  way  can  it  be  proved  to  them  that 
there  is  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  their  advantage.  They  want 
food ;  it  is  offered  to  them,  but  on  the  condition  that  they  take  the 
teaclung  and  training  along  with  it :  hence  the  rule,  that  absence 
from  the  work  or  lessons  preceding  each  meal,  unless  for  sufficient 
cause,  forfeits  the  succeeding  meiu.  Under  our  present  laws,  they 
cannot  be  forced  to  come  ;  they  can  on!  v  be  induced  and  tempted  by 
obvious  and  palpable  advantages  offered  to  them.  It  was  said  at  the 
commencement,  that  they  would  never  attend  regularly ;  that  they 
might  come  for  a  day  or  two,  but  they  would  soon  leave,  and  return 
to  their  idleness.  Experience,  however,  has  proved  the  contrary  ; 
the  food  has  been  an  irresistible  inducement.  A  few  were  removed 
by  their  parents,  who  preferred  the  wages  earned  by  their  children 
as  beggars  to  all  the  inducements  held  out  to  them  :  for  there  was 
no  power  and  no  wish  to  compel  attendance.  A  few  left,  because 
they  could  not  endure  the  restraint  to  which  the  school  subjected 
them ;  but  the  large  majority  continue  till  they  are  provided  with 
remunerative  employment  elsewhere,  or  till  their  parents  come  to 
have  the  ability,  and  to  see  the  duty,  of  themselves  maintaining  and 
educating  their  children.  The  original  Boy's  School  was  opened  on 
Ist  October,  1841;  with  20  scholars,  which  number  was  gradually  in- 
creased to  60.  The  total  number  admitted  during  the  first  six 
months  was  109  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  at  the  outset  some  were 
admitted  who  were  unsuitable,  and  some  who,  only  remaining  for  a 
day  or  two,  could  not  know  whether  they  would  like  the  school  or 
not,  and  others  whose  parents  would  not  permit  them  to  remain  ; 
hut  hj  the  time  the  school  was  fairly  in  operation,  viz.,  the  months 
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of  February  and  March,  with  60  on  the  roll,  the  average  attendance 
rose  to  53^  daily :  the  average  for  the  whole  six  months  was  36.     The 
amount  of  work  done  for  the  first  six  months  was  £25,  19s.,  or  nearly 
£i  per  week,  or  14s.  6d.  for  each  scholar.    The  total  expenditure  for 
the  six  months  was  £149,  15s.  4Jd.,  of  which,  for  food  £81, 18s.  9d., 
or  for  each,  £4, 8s.  lOd. ;  and,  deducting  his  earnings,  £S,  13s.  4d.» 
equal  to  £7,  6s.  8d.  per  annum — a  cost,  as  was  to  be  expected,  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  after  years.    From  1st  April  1842  to   Ist 
April  1843,  the  number  of  admissions  was  103— the  average  daily- 
attendance  was  52.     The  amount  of  work  done  was  £58,  19s.  4d.— • 
about  £1,  2s.  per  week ;  and  the  total  expense  for  the  year,  £333» 
10s.  9d.,  of  which,  for  food  alone^  €235,  6s.  2d.    The  expense  of 
each  scholar  was  thus  £6,  88.  to  the  Institution,  and  his  earnings 
£1,  2s.  8d.,  leaving,  as  the  cost  of  feeding  and  teaching  each  boy, 
£5, 5s.  4d.    The  latter  part  of  this  year,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  following,  proved  the  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  estab* 
lishment.     The  interest  felt  in  it  by  the  public,  at  the  first  opening, 
gradually  subsided,  the  subscriptions  greatly  fell  off,  and  the  directors 
must  have  abandoned  their  scheme  and  dismbsed  the  children,  but 
for  the  liberal  donations  given  by  the  Town  Council  and  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Murtle  charitable  fund.    Even  with  these  aids,  thev  were 
compelled  to  refuse  almost  all  fresh  applications,  and  even  to  dismiss 
all  whose  cases  were  not  of  the  most  urgent  description ;  thus  redac- 
ing  the  number  on  the  roll  from  59  to  35.     The  public,  however, 
b^an  to  take  a  more  lively  interest  in  the  school.    Subscriptions 
eame  in,  and  the  directors  once  more  opened  their  doors  to  all  ap« 
plicants;  and  by  the  30th  March  1844,  the  number  on  the  roll  was 
69.    It  may  illustrate  the  class  of  children  attending  this  school,  to 
give  the  ages  and  family  circumstances  of  these  69 :— Under  seven 
years  of  aee,  4 ;  between  seven  and  eight,  5  ;  between  eight  and 
nine,  11 ;  between  nine  and  ten,  18  ;  between  ten  and  eleven,  11  ; 
between  eleven  and  twelve,  5  ;  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  10 ;  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen,  5  ;  orphans,  4  ;  motherless,  4 ;  father- 
less, 36 ;  both  parents  alive,  25.    Thus, .  of  the  69  boys,  45  were 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  aae — |)recisely  the  period  when  teach- 
ing  and  training  are  most  needtul  for  those  who  must  support  them- 
selves  in  after-hfe  by  their  own  industry.    No  less  than  36  had  lost 
their  fathers,  while  only  4  had  lost  their  mothers.     Ought  not  this 
to  teach  the  public  the  duty  and  necessity  of  coming  promptly  and 
effectually  to  the  aid  of  the  widow,  to  enable  her  to  train  up  her 
children,  so  that  they  may  not  prove  a  torment  and  disgrace  to  her, 
and  a  pest  to  society  ?    Inquiry  into  the  25  cases  where  both  parents 
were  luive  shewed,  that  in  some  the  father  had  deserted  his  family, 
and  that  in  others  he  was  disabled  from  work.    For  the  whole  of 
this  year  the  average  attendance  was  44},  and  the  earning^,  £54,  14s. 
O^d.,  or  £1,  4s.  for  each ;  and  the  expenditure,  £252,  6d.  3d.  (of 
which  for  food,  £182,  9s.,  being  £4  a  year  for  each) — making  the 
average  expense  of  each  pupil  £5,  12s.  Id.,  and,  after  deducting  the 
earnings,  £4,  lis.,  of  net  outlay.    For  the  year  1844*45,  the  average 
attendance  was  51^,  and  the  earnings,  £71,  6s.  H^d.,  or  £1,  7s.  8j^d« 
per  head.  The  total  expenditure,  £309, 4s.  iOt^d. :  £5, 18s.  lOd.  each. 
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or,  deducting  earning  £i,  Ut.  l|d  per  head.  Daring  Iht  jeM*»  17 
boys  left  school*  having  got  employment  in  Tariovi  wajs ;  4  were  re- 
moved by  their  parents,  who  hiul  become  able  to  tiqiport  them ;  and 
4  were  admitted  into  other  charitable  insdtiitioni.  At  Itt  April, 
1845,  the  number  on  the  roll  was  27.  Under  aeven  ^eara  of  age,  6 1 
between  scTen  and  eight,  11 ;  between  eight  and  nine,  7 ;  b^een 
nine  and  ten»  15 ;  between  ten  and  eleven,  11 ;  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  4  ;  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  8 ;  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen,  3 ;  38  were  fathwlets,  2  motherleaa,  and  33  with  both  pa* 
renta  alive,  but  eiffht  of  them  deserted  bj  the  father — making,  in 
point  of  fact,  46  of  the  72  to  be  fittherless.  Farther,  it  is  to  be  men- 
tioned  in  this  year's  Beport,  that,  of  the  72  boys,  24  have  attended 
the  sduxd  for  more  than  two  veari,  18  for  more  than  one  year,  and 
30  firom  one  to  twelve  months,*' 

The  result  of  these  schools  was  found  to  be  so  satisfactory, 
that  in  June,  1843,  a  Oiris'  Industrial  School  was  established, 
upon  the  same  plan  and  with  equally  good  effects ;  and  in 
May,  1845,  a  Juvenile  School  was  founded,  which  first  took 
the  form  of  a  soup  kitchen,  and  eventually,  the  way  to  the 
brain  and  heart,  really  in  this  <»se,  lying  through  the  stomach, 
became  a  veiy  useful  industrial  and  ^ucational  institution. 
These  effects  were  produced  by  a  power  given  in  the  local 
Police  Act  of  Aberdeen,  which  auUiorises  the  foioe 
to  suppress  juvenile  mendicancy.  Mr.  Thomson  thus  des- 
cribes the  manner  in  which  the  scheme  of  repression  and 
reformation  was  accomplished : — 

''The  object  proposed  by  this  new  school  was  to  put  an  end  to 
juvenile  mendicity,  by  at  once  laying  hold  of  the  whole  of  the  of- 
fmders,  under  authority  of  the  Police  Act,  and  providing^  them 
with  food  and  instruction.  When  the  plan  was  fully  explained  to 
the  police  anthorities,  they  most  judiciously  agreed  to  pay  from  the 
funds  the  expense  of  the  teachers  for  a  time,  until  the  experiment 
should  be  fairly  tried.  The  managers  of  the  Soup-kitchen  gave  the 
use  of  their  buildings  gratis ;  and  the  great  moral  experiment  was 
commenced  with  only  £4  sterling  of  money  collected.  Instructions 
were  eiven  to  the  police,  on  the  19th  May,  1845,  to  convey  every 
ehild  found  begging  to  the  Soup-kitchen  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  seventy-five  were  collected,  of  whom  four  only  could  read.  The 
scene  which  ensued  is  indescribable.  Oonfusion  and  uproar,  quar- 
relling and  fighting,  language  of  the  most  hateful  description,  and 
the  most  determined  rebellion  against  everything  like  order  and  re- 
gularity, ffave  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  undertaking  of  taming 
them  the  hardest  &y'8  work  they  had  ever  encountered  in  their  lives. 
Still,  they  so  far  prevuled  that,  before  night,  their  authority  was 
comparatively  established.  On  their  dismissal  they  were  invited  to 
return  next  day,  informed  that  thev  could  do  so  or  not  as  they  pleaded, 
and  that,  if  they  did,  they  should  be  fed  and  instructed,  but  that 
whether  they  came  or  not,  begging  would  not  be  tolerated.    Next 
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day,  the  greater  part  returned !  The  managers  felt  that  they  had  tri- 
umphed, and  that  a  great  field  of  moral  usefulness  was  now  secured 
to  tnem.  The  children  brought  to  this  school  were  far  below  those 
who  attended  the  other  two  institutions,  low  as  they  appeared  to  be 
when  the  schools  were  first  opened ;  and  the  scene  of  filth,  disease,  and 
misery,  exhibited  even  in  the  school  itself,  was  such  as  would  speedily 
have  driven  from  the  work  all  merely  sentimental  philanthropists. 
Those  who  undertake  this  work,  must  have  strong  sound  principle 
to  influence  them,  else  they  will  soon  turn  from  it  in  disgust.  The 
school  went  on  prosperously,  it  soon  excited  public  interest,  funds 
flowed  in,  and,  what  was  most  gratifying,  the  working  classes  took  a 
lively  interest  in  it ;  and,  while  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen 
contributed  during  the  year  about  £150  for  its  support,  the  working 
men  collected,  and  handed  over  to  the  committee,  no  less  than  £'250/' 

All  men,  rich  and  poor,  felt  the  benefits  of  these  efforts. 
The  poor  in  particular  subscribed  most  liberally,  and  did  so 
because  they  felt  that  by  snatching  the  young  criminal  vagrant 
froin  the  street,  their  own  children  were  saved  from  con- 
tamination. They  stated,  as  Mr.  Thomson  writes : — "  Before 
this  school  was  opened,  we  were  afraid  to  trust  onr  children  a 
moment  out  of  doors  alone ;  they  were  exposed  to  learn,  and 
did  learn,  all  manner  of  mischief ;  but  now  this  school  has 
cleared  the  streets  of  the  little  vagabonds  who  corrupted 
them.  We  are  not  now  afraid  to  let  them  out,  and  therefore 
we  support  this  school,^' 

Here  we  possess  a  very  vduable  means  of  judging  of  the 
various  benefits  of  the  Aberdeen  system  in  reforming  the 
young  offender,  and  in  rendering  education  acceptable  to  the 
very  poor;  the  children  attend  regularly,  and  whilst,  in  1841, 
the  number  of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  committed  to 
prison  in  Aberdeen  was  sixty-one,  in  1851,  the  numbers  had  de»- 
cUned  to  five.  This  fact  is  clearly  attributable  to  the  schools. 
The  first  was  opened  in  1841,  the  number  of  juvenile  com- 
mittals was  in  that  year,  as  just  stated,  61 ;  it  declined  in 
1842  to  30,  but  owing  to  the  dismissal,  for  want  of  funds,  of 
many  scholars  in  1S43,  the  number  of  juvenile  committals 
rose  to  63.  These  are  important  facts,  and  should  be  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  improved  condition,  in  soul  and  body,  of  the 
child.  The  cost,  too,  of  prisons  and  of  these  schools,  is  most 
important.     Mr.  Thomson  states : — 

*  **  When  we  get  hold  of  these  children,  and  instead  of  sending 
them  to  prison,  bring  them  to  our  Industrial  Schools,  we  find  the 
whole  expense  of  teachitig  and  feeding  them  is  under  £5  a-year. 
And   of  that  expense,  on  an  average,  about  £\  5s.  is  saved  to  the 
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school  by  the  work  of  the  children.  So  that  we  can  bring  up  children» 
80  far  as  man  can  do  it — honestly,  and  industrionsly,  and  religionslyt 
at  an  expense  of  £3  15s.  per  annom.  Whereas,  if  tou  send  Uiem  to 
the  poorhoQse,  they  cost  about  £10  per  annum  each  with  us,  and  I 
belieTe  a  larger  sum  in  this  country.  If  they  are  sent  to  prison,  we 
know  that  the  expense  is  from  £18  to  £20  ;  and  if  we  send  them 
upon  the  distant  voyage  to  Australia,  we  know  that  the  cost  alto- 
gether amounts  to  a  very  lar|^  sum«  Upon  an  average  of  cases,  we 
find  that  five  years'  training  m  the  Industrial  Schools  is  suftdent  to 
make  the  child  a  useful  member  of  society  ;  and  suppose  the  expense 
to  amount  to  £5  per  annum,  we  have  then  the  choice  of  making  one 
of  these  children  an  honest  and  virtuous  member  of  society  for  £90» 
or  of  sending  him  ultimately  into  a  penal  settlement,  at  a  g^eat 
cost." 


To  these  Feeding,  and  to  the  Ragged,  Schools  the  tmest 
feeling  of  sympathy  should  be  extended.  Miss  Carpenter, 
whose  experience  is  wide  and  watchfal,  considers  that  from  both 
these  systems  the  very  best  results  must  spring.  The  efforts 
already  made  prove  that  no  class  of  society  is  too  d^raded  to 
be  improved,  and  that  the  young  criminals  and  the  juvenile 
vagrants  may  be  reclaimed  by  exertions  judiciously  made  on 
their  behalf ;  such  efforts  must  be  successful,  if  we  do  not 
expect  from  them  what  they  cannot  possibly  effect.  The 
minds  of  the  boys  become  deeply  impressed  by  feelings  cf 
affection  for  their  teachers.  Before  entering  the  Bagged 
Dormitory  a  long  and  harassing  probation  is  required :  breaches 
of  rule,  and  misconduct,  are  punished  by  hard,  scanty  fare, 
and  many  boys  dismissed  from  the  school  have  entreated  the 
masters  to  restore  them,  and  have  endured  most  severe  depri- 
vations of  food  and  companionship  to  secure  re-admission. 

These  Feeding  Schools,  and  Bagged  Dormitories  should  be 
supported  by  freely  given  alms;  refuges  should  be  established 
for  discharged  juvenile  criminals.  Mettray  is  an  example  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  Writing  of  that 
institution,  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Philanthropic,  informs  us  that 
"since  its  first  establishment  in  1839  there  have  been  received 
521.  The  number  of  present  inmates  is  348,  leaving  a 
remainder  of  173  to  be  accounted  for.  Of  these  173,  17 
have  died,  1 2  have  been  sent  back  to  their  prisons  for  mis- 
conduct, and  144  have  been  placed  out  in  various  situations 
in  the  world.  Of  the  144  thus  placed  out,  7  have  relapsed 
into  crime,  9  are  of  doubtful  character,  and  128  are  conduct- 
ion themselves  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Directors  and  of 
^  5 
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the  'Patrons/  under  whose  superintendence  they  have  been 
placed/' 

In  England  we  have  the  Durham  Refuge,  established  in 
lS4iS  by  the  Chaplain  and  Governor  of  Durham  gaol.  It  has 
restored  359  prisoners  to  their  friends,  or  placed  them  in 
situations  where  they  can  earn  their  bread  by  honest  industry : — 
of  these,  only  twelve  were  recommitted.  The  Great  Smith- 
street  school,  Westminster,  of  which  Mr.  Martin  writes,  is 
another  excellent  institution,  and  has  reclaimed  numbers  from 
the  evils  of  vicious  association.  A  Refuge  is  necessary, 
indeed ;  for  no  sooner  does  the  out-going  criminal  reach  the  pri- 
son gate  than  his  old  companions  gather  around  him,  and  thus 
he  is  lost  because  there  is  no  Mettray  for  England.  As  we  shall 
in  a  future  number  refer  to  Mettray,  we  here  place  before  the 
reader   Mr.  Field's  concise  account  of  that  institution  : — 

"  By  the  66th  Article  of  the  Penal  Code  it  is  decreed  : — *  that 
when  the  accused  party  shall  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  if  it  be 
decided  that  he  has  acted  sans  discemement,  he  shall  be  acquitted, 
but,  according  to  circumstances,  shall  be  returned  to  his  parents,  or 
sent  to  a  house  of  correction,  to  be  there  educated  and  detained  for 
as  many  years  as  his  sentence  shall  appoint ;  provided  always,  that 
the  sentence  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  period  when  the  boy  shall 
be  twenty  years  of  age.*  It  is  then  from  the  class  described  in  the 
above  article,  that  the  children  placed  under  discipline  at  the  Mettray 
Establishment  are  selected.  They  have  been  sentenced  to  the  loss  of 
liberty  for  a  sufficient  term  to  allow  of  some  length  of  penal  treat- 
ment, and  if  the  offence  has  been  committed  in  Paris  or  its  environs, 
this  is  inflicted  in  the  Cellular  Prison  of  La  Boquette  ;  this  imprison- 
ment is  succeeded  by  the  course  of  religious  and  industrial  instruc- 
tion, which  is  provided  at  Mettray,  and  of  which  the  pupils  are  stimu. 
lated  to  avail  themselves,  by  numerous  rewards,  and  the  certain 
expectation  of  future  advantage,  whereas  if  they  misconduct  them- 
selves they  are  sent  back  a^ain  to  prison.  By  the  various  reports  which 
have  been  published,  and  by  private  correspondence  with  a  clergyman 
residing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  have  ascertained  that 
since  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  about  six  hundred  boys  have 
been  under  its  discipline.  There  had  been  up  to  the  date  of  the  last 
official  report  in  my  possession,  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  boys  re- 
ceived. Of  these,  348  were  still  inmates  of  the  Institution  ;  17  had 
died;  12  had  been  sent  back  to  prison  for  misbehaviour  ;  144  had 
been  placed  in  situations.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  conducting  themselves 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  <  Patrons,'  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch 
them  carefully  during  three  years  ;  seven  had  been  again  convicted, 
and  the  character  of  nine  is  doubtful.  The  foregoing  brief  descrip- 
tion suggests  some  thoughts  on  this  interesting  subject,  in  addition 
to  those  noted  in  my  former  publication.     Whilst  the  French  code. 
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wfakh  has  been  quoted,  presumes  children  under  siitMn  jtMTB  of 
s^  to  haTe  acted  sons  di$C€mement ;  our  own  law  supposes  an  infant, 
(defined,  to  be  one  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years)  to  be  mcanax  doH. 
If,  however,  eTidence  be  adduced,  proving  that  an  offender  thus 
young,  hath  knowledge  to  discern  betwixt  g^0K>d  and  evil,  he  is  resnon- 
sible  and  subject  to  punishment.  And  truly,  in  such  case,  our  penalties 
commonly  inflicted,  have  been  of  a  kind  to  perfect  their  capacity  for 
this,  and  to  destroy  any  perception  ofgood.  If  they  have  been  preco- 
cious in  wickedness,  our  prisons  have  furnished  them  with  accomplices, 
and  they  have  soon  become  adepts  in  villany.  Well  is  it  for  us  that 
althoi^  late,  men  are  now  everywhere  learning  this  truth.  Hence 
the  improvements  of  Parkhurst,  and  the  more  perfect  plans  of  Met- 
tray." 

Some  such  plan  as  this  of  Mettray  must  be  adopted  in 
these  Kingdoms.  Mr.  Recorder  Hill  states  that  we  might 
prevent  juvenile  crime  by  anticipating  the  offence ;  but  even 
in  Parkhurst,  where  our  slovenly  imitation  of  Mettray,  and  of 
the  Bauhe  Haus^  in  Hambu^h,  is  attempted,  we  compel  the 
Chaplain  to  complain^  in  his  last  Report,  that  the  class  of 
officers  employed  is  not  calculated  to  aid  in  developing  the 
fall  advantages  of  the  system. 

It  is  easy  to  raise  objections  to  the  various  suggestions 
here  offered ;  it  is  quite  within  the  ability  of  the  penny-wise 
politician  to  declare  that  the  expense  of  aH  these  proposed 
changes  is  enormous,  but  there  is  a  terrible  argument  in  the 
fact  that  crime  is  every  day  increasing,  that  crime  is  becom- 
ing^ as  Mr.  Frederick  Hill  states,  HEREomRY.  We  do  not 
contend  that  the  manufacturing  districts  are  more  criminal 
than  the  agricultural.  Mr.  Clay  has  truly  said — ''  It  is  not 
Hanufactueino  Manchester,  bitt  Multitudinous  Man- 
chester^ WHICH  engenders  Crimb/'  But  in  this  Multi- 
tudinous Manchester  there  are,  as  we  have  proved,  all  the 
demon  vices  which  ignorance  can  foster.  In  our  cities  and 
hamlets  there  are  all  the  seeds  of  crime,  and  we  never  seek  to 
check  its  growth,  but  permit  every  evil  influence  to  flourish  in 
the  dank  soil  of  godless,  undirected,  nature.  So  it  was  in 
France  when  the  first  fierce  roar  of  a  maddened  people 
arose  to  drown  the  voice  of  ileligion,  of  Virtue,  and  of  Hu- 
manity :  so  it  may  be  in  England,  if  the  facts  which  .May hew, 
and  Garwood,  and  Beames,  and  Worsley,  and  Hill  have  dis- 
closed be  suffered  to  continue, — facts  disgraceful  to  England, 
and  most  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Kingdoms.  Tu 
iiave  freed  the  slave  is  noble;  to  have  emancipated  all  religions 
is  noble ;  to  have  taught  the  world  great  principles  of  justice 
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is  noble ;  to  have  civilized  and  colonized  new  worlds  is  noble  ; 
to  have  defeated  the  conqueror  of  all  European  Nations  is 
noble;  to  have  produced  poets  and  orators^  historians  and 
painters,  and  sculptors,  whose  names  are  words  of  love  and 
reverence  in  all  lands,  is  noble— all  these  are  high  and  glorious 
things  to  be  recorded  in  after  times— our  shames  are  our 
Juvenile  Criminals,  and  our  Prison  Discipline. 

That  many  of  our  most  influential  and  world-known  men  are 
now  able  to  understand  these  truths  is  evident ;  and  the  speeches 
addressed  to  the  Birmingham  Conferences,  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  held  in  1851,  and  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1853,  must  have  explained  the  bearing  of  the  subject,  in  all 
its  relations,  to  those  who  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  this 
most  important  movement.  Ireland,  we  are  aware,  is  not  so 
active  in  this  matter  as  she  should  be,  although,  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  John  Ball,  M.P.,  given  before  the  Committee 
on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles,  it  appears  that  this 
class  is  rapidly  increasing  in  Dublin,  Limerick,  Belfast^ 
Cork,  and  indeed  in  all  our  large  towns.  Over-crowding  in 
lodging  houses,  and  the  total  neglect  of  all  decency,  in  these 
places  must  create  and  perpetuate  this  class  of  criminals  in 
Ireland.  It  has,  as  we  have  proved,  had  the  most  marked 
effect  in  England,  and  the  following  table  will  show  the 
condition  in  which,  in  one  district  of  Dublin,  the  poor  herd 
together  :  it  should  be  premised  that  the  greater  number  of 
these  kennels  are  common  lodging  houses,  taking  nightly 
lodgers,  not  included  in  the  enumeration  of  occupants: — 


Houses  Occupied 

Districts. 

by 
Room-keepers. 

Rooms. 

Beds. 

Persons. 

Priviea. 

The  Coombe. 

102 

513 

784 
181 A  278  "wads" 

1890 

72 

Cole-alley. 

34 

177 

on  floor. 

930 

26 

Skinner's-alley. 

18 

77 

158 

304 

14 

Pimlico. 

24 

110 

182 

424 

16 

Thomas-street. 

80 

491 

751 

1656 

49 

Brideefoot-st. 
Meani  .street. 

28 

151 

319 

658 

21 

70 

421 

641 

599 

41 

Francis-street. 

72 

467 

777 

626 

58 

Church  street. 

105 

635 

872 

2435 

77 
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When,  in  the  year  1818,  Jeffrey  reviewed  Buxton's  work  on 
Prison  Discipline,  he  lamented  that  ^ubjects^  such  as  that 
advocated  in  the  book  before  him,  were  not  more  frequently 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  L^slature ;  and  attributed 
the  neglect  to  the  fact  that  all  such  questions,  being  devoid 
of  party  interest,  were  considered  unworthv  of  discussion. 
Bat  now  the  subject  of  Prison  Discipline,  ana  of  Beformatoty 
Schools,  has  acquired  a  National  importance,  and  upon  the 
Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Conference  we  read  the  names 
of  Lord  Calthorpe,  Sir  John  Pakinffton,  M.  P.,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Lord  Leiffh,  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  M.  P.,  and  others  of  note. 
Many  of  those  with  whose  works  we  head  this  paper  attended, 
and  although  differences  on  collateral  points  occasionally 
arose,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  punishment,  yet  all  united 
in  the  fullest  concurrence  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  wrote — "  If  we  can  arrive 
at  the  estabUshment  of  well  conducted  reformatories  for 
juvenile  delinquents  we  shall  do  more  towards  the  suppression 
of  crime  than  by  the  best  system  of  prison  discipline  for 
adults  that  has  ever  yet  been  devised." 

These  are  sentiments  worthy  of  one  holding  the  hish 
position  of  him  who  wrote  them,  and  such  as  should  be 
addressed  to  a  Committee  issuing  a  circular  similar  to  that 
sent  forth  by  the  managers  of  the  Birmingham  Conference,  and 
from  which  we  extract  the  foUowing  passage  explaining  the 
objects  and  hopes  of  the  advocates  of  Juvenile  Reformation : — 

"  The  propositions  which  the  Conference  of  1851  laid  down  as  the 
basis  of  their  discussion,  and  the  resolutions  which  they  passed, 
have,  we  believe,  in  the  main,  gained  the  general  sanction  of  pub 
lie  opinion.  Le^slation,  however,  has  not  taken  place,  and  there 
is  much  need  of  continued  impulse  being  given  to  it  by  a  repeated 
public  attestation  of  the  increasing  urgency  and  importance  of  the 
subject,  while  it  will  also  be  highly  advantageous  that  the  additional 
experience  and  more  matured  convictions  which  have  been  since 
acquired  should  be  collected,  compared,  and  recorded.  Through- 
out England  private  experiments  have  been,  indeed,  meanwhile 
rapidly  increasing  in  number ;  but  such  efforts,  however  praise- 
worthy in  themselves,  are  and  must  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  great  object  in  view,  while  unassisted  by  legislation.  Scotland 
has  also  established  local  reformatories  in  six  of  her  chief  cities, 
and  one  of  them,  Glasgow,  has  obtained  an  act  authorizing  local  tax- 
ation for  the  purpose.  The  increase  of  crime,  and  loss  of  honest 
industry  thereoy  occasioned  in  this  country,  are  lamented  by  all ; 
jet,  still,  have  we  to  regret  that  England  remains  almost  the  only 
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civilized  country  in  which  the  Legislature  deals  with  the  moral  des- 
titution and  crimes  of  children  by  means  of  imprisonment  alone,  and 
hesitates  to  establish  the  remedial  institutions  which  other  nations 
have  learnt  to  reckon  among  primary  provisions  for  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  community.  The  fact  that  transportation,  as  a  chief 
means  of  secondary  punishment,  is  now  ceasing,  aggravates  the  per- 
plexity and  mischief  arising  from  this  national  neglect.  Since  the 
last  conference  a  most  useml  and  extensive  inquirv  into  the  condition 
of  criminal  and  destitute  children  has  been  carried  on  by  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  bill  for  securing  the 
supply,  maintenance,  and  efficient  action  of  reformatorv  schools 
throughout  England,  was  introduced  into  Parliament  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session,  and  only  withdrawn,  after  its  second  reading, 
upon  the  assurance  of  the  Government  that  they  would  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  early  next  year.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  materially  assisted  in  fulfiliing  this  promise  if  supported 
by  sustained  public  interest  and  watchfulness." 

These  sentiments  but  express  the  truth  of  a  statement 
made  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1557,  in  the  First  Ordinances 
of  Bridewell,  where  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  as  great  a  dififer- 
ence  "  between  a  poor  man  and  a  beggar,  as  between  a  true 
man  and  a  thief /^  because,  it  adds,  a  beggar  *^is  one  who  ne?er 
yeildeth  himself  to  any  good  exercise,  but  continually  trayaileth 
in  idleness,  training  such  youth  as  cometh  to  his  or  their 
custody  to  the  same  wickedness  of  life.*'  To  see  these  old 
hints  at  government  now  furnishing  guiding  matter  for  our 
legislature  is  satisfactory ;  and  if  those  gentlemen  who  attended 
at  Birmingham  on  the  20th  of  last  December  be  but  as  active 
and  resolute  in  their  own  spheres  of  usefulness,  as  their 
speeches  afford  reason  to  hope  they  will,  that  cause  which  Mr. 
Field,  Mr.  Kay,  Mr.  Kiugsmill,  Miss  Carpenter,  and  Mr. 
Thomson,  have  so  long,  so  earnestly,  and  so  successfully 
advocated,  must  become  the  chosen  system  of  the  country. 
If  The  Times  newspaper  will  but  continue  its  present  able 
support  of  the  friends  of  Reformatory  Schools,  the  work  may 
be  looked  upon  as  half  accomplished.  That  journal,  in  the 
number  for  Thursday,  December  22nd,  1858,  contained  a 
most  powerful  analysis  of  the  chief  topics  urged  at  Birmingham, 
and  in  the  following  passage  condensed  the  entire  gist  of  the 
question : — 

"We  know  of  no  reason  why  a  duty  of  such  public  interest 
should  not  be  undertaken  by  the  public,  unless  we  are  to 
yield  to  that  miserable  jealousy  which  would  represent  anything 
like  pubhc  benevolence  as  a  robbery  from  the  common  stock 
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of  the  innocent  for  the  reward  of  the  guilty.  \Vc  may,  iikIccmI, 
be  told  that  we  are  proposing  to  do  more  for  the  young  pick- 
pocket than  we  do  for  the  honest  and  industrious  child  of 
the  village  labourer,  inasmuch  as  we  propose  to  teach  one  a 
profitable  craft,  and  leave  the  other  plodding  his  weary  way 
through  the  clods  of  the  field.  Unfortunately,  the  present 
plan  costs  quite  as  much  as  the  most  refined  philanthropy 
could  possibly  do.  We  believe  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  every  London  pickpocket  sent  to  HoUoway  Prison  costs 
the  pay  of  a  coratey— of  a  gentleman  who  has  had  a  University 
education,  and  whose  office  is  the  most  dignified  that  man  can 
aspire  to.  We  are  spending  the  revenue  of  a  State  in  mere 
punishment,  or  rather  revenge;  for  what  is  punishment  but 
revenge,  when  it  leiaves  our  foe  worse  than  it  found  him?  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  individuals  have  cost  the  country 
several  thousand  pounds  in  their  repeated  prosecutions  and 
punishments,  and  thousands  of  houseless  wretches  of  all  ages 
cannot  wander  about  the  streets  without  an  amount  of  depre- 
dation that  must  tell  seriously  on  the  profits  of  trade  and  the  cost 
of  living.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  so  expensive  as  crime. 
It  is  the  leak  in  the  ship,  which  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but 
spoils  the  whole  cargo,  compels  delays,  overtaxes  the  strength 
of  the  crew,  and  throws  everything  out  of  course  and  trim.'^ 

Our  task  ends,  for  the  present,  here;  we  have  endeavoured 
to  place  the  entire  subject  before  the  reader, — it  deserves  most 
serious  attention,  and  it  is  one  to  which  we  shall  frequently 
return.  None  can  doubt  that  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
the  important  questions  of  Prison  DiscipUne  and  of  Refor- 
matory Schools  depend  completely  upon  the  people  of  these 
Kingdoms.  We  have,  in  this  paper,  shown  the  various 
causes  whence  juvenile  crime  springs ;  we  have  collected  the 
opinions  of  many  men  upon  these  evils,  and  upon  their 
remedies;  but  all  the  efforts  of  all  our  most  undaunted 
champions  of  the  young  offenders,  must  fail  of  success  unlets 
the  Nation  will  learn  that  to  teach  God*s  law  to  a  poor  child 
criminal,  or  a  neglected  child  who  may  become  criminal,  is 
cheaper  than  to  leave  him  to  learn  man's  law  from  the  judge,  and 
the  devil's  code  from  his  fellow  prisoners. 
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Art.  II.— phases  OF  BOURGEOIS  LIFE. 

t 

Memoires  Be  Jerome  Paturot,  Fatente,  Electeur^   et  Eligible. 

Par  Louis  Eeybaud.  2  tomes  :  Paris. 
''Oh  !  what  a  delightful  story,  and  how  true  to  nature  T'  is  a  com- 
mon exclamation,  when  we  discover  a  work  of  fiction  furnished 
with  a  skilfully  contrived  plot,  a  well  sustained  group  of  charac- 
ters, and  the  closing  scene  embellished  with  a  picturesque  and 
well  painted  view  of  the  temple  of  Hymen.  This  is  the  inconsi- 
derate judgment  of  the  pleased  and  interested  reader;  and  yet, 
a  Pantomime,  a  work  of  art  that  has  never  yet  been  considered 
a  model,  as  far  as  unity  of  purpose,  or  a  truthful  image  of  life, 
is  concerned,  resembles  much  more  what  we  see  in  the  ordinary 
economy  of  this  world  of  ours.  For,  as  the  hero  and  heroine, 
after  various  trials  and  troubles,  have  vanquished  Giant  Des- 
pair, andJiis  crew  of  impish  followers,  and  are  now  in  the 
abode  of  peace,  in  the  island  of  Silver  Streams,  and  may  natur- 
ally expect  repose  and  content,  hey,  presto  !  after  basking  for 
a  moment  or  two  in  the  smiles  of  the  satined  and  spangled  Good 
Genius,  they  are  obliged  to  begin,  de  novo,  new  turmoils  and 
fatigues,  and  some  of  these  attended  with  mean  and  pitiful  cir- 
cumstances, from  which  their  former  trials  and  suffering  were 
exempt.  Hence  it  is,  that  such  works  as  Gil  Bias,  Hajji  Baba, 
and  even  the  Bodd  Famil^^  bating  its  narrow-minded  and 
illiberal  views  and  extravagance,  are  nearer  a  true  portraiture 
of  human  experience,  than  other  fictions  that  approach  the 
normal  pattern  of  such  productions.  As  we  propose,  in  our 
foreign  selections,  to  inform,  as  well  as  interest  our  readers, 
we  pass  by  those  stories  that  smack  of  the  feverish-excitement- 
combinations  manufactured  for  the  feuilleton,  and  take  up  the 
married  state  of  our  old  friend  Jerome  Paturot y*  satisfied  that 
we  cannot  fail  to  meet  therein  pleasant  and  true  sketches  of 
the  ordinary,  every-day,  life  of  the  Parisian  Bourgeois, 

What  we  relish  in  the  satirical  pictures  of  Eeybaud,  Morier, 
and  Thackeray  (the  latter  when  in  his  best  moods),  is  the  good 
nature  and  love  for  their  kind  that  is  ever  peeping  out  through 
the  tissue  of  their  raillery.  They  are  like  fathers  or  teachers 
looking  on  at  the  gambols  of  their  children  or  pupils,  and  in- 
dulging in  a  smile  or  genial  laugh,  at  any  ridiculous  mischance 

•  See  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  III.  No.  11,  p.  497. 
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that  occars ;  but  the  ill-natured  sneer  is  seldom  neen  on  their 
coantenances.  Thackeray>  indeed,  is  affectedly  fond  of  an- 
earthing  some  mean  motive  as  the  prime  mover  of  our  actions, 
even  of  the  best  kind,  and  of  turning  up  the  drawing-room 
carpet  to  show  the  proud  lady  of  the  mansion  the  ends  of  the 
threads,  and  the  blurred  and  incongruous  appearance  of  the 
wrong  side.  We  would  say  that  he  finds  it  di£Bcnlt  to 
create  or  fill  any  character  varying  from  a  regular  stock  com- 
pany engaged  several  seasons  since,  among  whom  figures  the 
selfish,  unprincipled,  amusing,  traditional,  Irish  Tea^ue  handed 
down  from  Farquhar,  and  whom  he  will  resign  for  any 
earthly  crowns,  no  more  than  Aliss  Miggt  would  abandon  Sim 
TappertU.  We  regret  his  poor  opinion  of  Irishmen,  but  can- 
not afford  to  find  grief  for  such  mischances.  He  has  been 
through  our  island,  and,  with  our  faults  and  short-com- 
ings, he  has  had  an  opportuniinr  of  witnessing  the  many  re- 
deeming points  of  our  dispositions,  and  might  have  turned 
them  to  better  account  than  he  has  yet  done.  We  hope  that  he 
possesses  independence  of  character,  and  that  he  has  not  held 
us  up  to  ridicule  for  the  unworthy  purpose  of  raising  a  bitter 
laugh  at  our  expense,  amongst  his  fine  English  audience,  and 
thereby  gratifying  their  national  vanity  and  enhancing  his  own 
popularity.  No,  no;  being  merely  intent  on  keeping  the  risi- 
ble muscles  of  his  readers'  faces  at  the  grinning  point,  he  can 
afford  to  look  but  on  the  ridiculous  or  contemptible  side  of 
our  social  aspect.  This  is  the  only  profitable  point  of  view 
for  his  purpose.  It  would  prove  a  hazardous  speculation  to 
portray  our  sincere  devotion  to  all  that  is  heroic,  generous,  and 
unselfish  in  our  historic  national  traditions ;  our  persevering 
exertions  wherever  success  is  practicable ;  our  instinctive  per- 
ception of  the  true  and  ideal  in  art,  and  our  patient  endurance  of 
adversity  even  when  every  avenue  to  success  seems  closed. 

But  why  should  we  complain  of  unjust  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  a  stranger,  when  we  receive  the  cup  of  obloquy,  brim- 
ful, from  the  hands  of  a  son  of  the  soil  P 

A  popular  Irish  writer  having  told  all  the  amusing  stories 
he  had  heard  in  society,  and  told  them  very  well  into  the 
baipiin,  and  having  had,  for  some  years,  experience  of  the  modes 
of  l2e  and  state  of  society  in  continental  countries,  determined  to 
write  a  book  thereupon,  and  to  delineate  the  ordinary  fortunes 
and  misfortunes  of  the  middle  class  of  English  society  when  on 
their  continental  excursions,  and  the  ridiculous  and  disagreeable 
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results  of  their  ignorance,  and  contempt  of  every  thing  that 
does  not  square  with  their  own  usages. 

However,  as  the  sale  of  the  work  was  to  depend  on  English 
purses,  and  as  John  Bull,  or  any  other  Bull,  has  no  particular 
gratification  in  seeing  himself  held  up  to  scorn,  the  ingenious 
device  was  adopted  of  making  the  English-speaking  family 
take  their  of  departure  from  Bruff.  We  refer  to  Charles 
Lever  and  his  Dodd  Family  On  Thei/r  Travels.  They 
are  a  hopeful  clan;  the  father  shrewd  but  irascible,  and, 
though  meaning  well,  countenancing  the  most  unprincipled 
proceedings  of  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter :  and,  oh  ye  gods, 
what  a  trio !  Mary  Anne  with  her  sentimentality,  utter  want 
of  maiden  modesty,  ready  to  plight  her  troth  to  any  one  who 
can  ensure  her  a  m^ans  of  reckless  expenditure,  ana  about  as 
desirable  a  wife  in  every  respect  as  Bolly  Bull,  in  CyKeefiFe's 
Fontainebleau :  the  son  a  gambler,  a  spendthrift,  and  a  mere 
sporting  adventurer,  a  few  good  points  notwithstanding  :  the 
mother  worthy  of  the  son  and  daughter,  a  Mrs,  Malaprop, 
without  heart,  or  common  sense;  or  Irish  family  affection.  Hav- 
ing selected  this  worthy  family  for  his  purpose,  the  author  fills 
every  town  and  hamlet  on  the  continent  in  which  they  sojourn, 
with  a  populace  worthy  to  receive  them.  The  pseudo  nobles 
give  themselves  all  sorts  of  grand  airs,  and  in  return  they  are 
fleeced,  and  cudgelled,  and  outwitted,  and  bedevilled,  by  their 
well  matched  entertainers ;  and  surely  if  The  Dodd  Family 
and  their  continental  acquaintance  are  anything  like  the  aver- 
age living  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Suir,  the  Khine,  or 
Como's  lovely  lake,  the  sooner  these  waters  rise  and  cover 
the  worthless  natives  the  better  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Martin  ChuzzlewH  was  fortunate  enough  to  pick  one  worthy 
American  out  of  the  crew  of  Chollops,  Divers,  Bricks,  Pawkvnses, 
Haddocks,  and  strong-minded  women  whom  he  encountered  on 
that  unfortunate  continent :  unfortunate  we  write  advisedly,  as 
Mr.  Dickens  was  not  able  to  find  a  second  estimable  compa- 
nion to  this  solitary  good  man.  So  in  The  Dodd  Family  there 
is  a  poor,  pale-cheeked,  quiet,  prosy  girl,  gifted  with  good  na- 
ture and  common  sense ;  and  among  the  continental  group  of 
corrupt  judges,  and  their  understrappers,  and  physicians,  and 
couriers,  all  wretched  "doubles''  of  the  same  vile  characters 
in  operas,  vaudevilles,  and  dramas  of  which  the  world  is  tired, 
there  stands  one  amiable  German  nobleman,  but  he  has  no- 
thing to  do  in  the  story,  and  Caroline  Dodd  is  of  no  more  use 
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in  preventing  mischief  than  the  third  speaker  in  a  Greek 
chorus,  or  the  twelfth  PriesC  in  Norma. 

The  author  wastes  keen  perception,  and  wit  inexhaustible, 
on  a  seeming  purpose  of  gratuitously  irritating  the  feelings  of 
our  continental  neighbours ;  and  the  author  of  Martin  Ckuz- 
zleml  perverted  his  great  powers  to  vex  the  Americans  for  no 
earthly  good  end,  that  we  can  discover,  and  both  writers  have 
thns  abused  their  privileges  in  creating  sore  feelings,  instead  of 
worthily  u^g  them  for  the  promotion  of  kindness  and  friend- 
ship among  the  kindred  nations  of  Christendom.  Now,  trust- 
ing that  without  the  aid  of  Dio^nes  and  his  farthing  rushlight, 
a  few  more  honest  men  and  virtuous  women  may  be  found, 
by  indifferent  and  unprejudiced  writers,  in  America,  Europe, 
and  unfortunate  Tipperary,  we  turn  to  a  more  genial 
theme,  the  chequered  life  of  the  acute,  imaginative,  good- 
natured,  impressible,  and  indolent  Jerome  PaiuroL  At 
the  outset,  Jerome  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
Malvina,  under  whose  management,  hose,  drawers,  and  flannel 
waistcoats,  float  in  a  rich-colored  halo  shed  around  them  by 
her  artistic  power. 

Before  her  time  the  coDCOotioii  of  these  things  remained  in  a 
rude  and  empirical  condition.  Stupid  non-artists  cut  out  formless 
pieces  of  %tv^,  sewed  them  in  a  maholical  style,  adorned  them 
with  fabulous  buttons,  and  named  the  production  a  vest:  but 
Mai  Tina  called  the  article  out  of  this  chrysalis  state,  studied  the 
outline  of  the  separate  pieces,  improved  the  general  disposition  of 
the  garment,  and  brought  it  into  harmony  with  the  human  shape. 
Once  it  was  a  white  flannel  rest,  and  no  more ;  but  she  brought  into 
vogue  the  tinted  specimen,  and  endowed  it  with  hygienic  qualities. 
Every  shade  had  its  peculiar  virtue ;  the  rose  color  relieved  the 
lungs,  the  violet  aidea  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  the  blue  came 
to  the  ud  of  the  liver,  and  the  yellow  stilled  the  throbbing^  of  the 
heart ;  the  purchaser  invested  himself  with  the  curative  envelope» 
and,  by  the  force  of  faith,  was  at  once  half  relieved  from  infirmity. 
Malvina  excelled  also  in  another  speciality ;  she  brought  the 
Maillot  (supplementary  calves^  S^.)  to  perfection.  The  audience  who 
beneath  the  thousand  jets  of  gas  at  the  Opera,  worship  the  enchant- 
ing outline  of  the  perfect  human  figure^  are  little  aware  of  the  presence 
of  deceitful  cotton  wadding  on  ihose  limbs  upon  whose  contours 
the  eye  lovingly  reposes :  they  little  suspect  the  stratagems  and  perfidies 
of  the  Maillot,  and  this  is  the  triumph  of  the  artistes  in  cotton  and 
silk.  Your  sculptor  takes  a  shapeless  block  of  marble,  and  from 
its  chaos  creates  forms  of  grace  and  beauty,  but  to  Malvina  you 
entrusted  a  broom  handle  and  received  a  Venus  Oallipyge  back 
from  her  plastic  hands.  She  knew,  instantaneously  to  a  hair's 
breadth,  the  deficiency  in  each  of  her  subjects,  prescribed  according- 
ly, and  the  scene  at  the  Opera  had  a  model  the  more.    It  gives  me 
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pride  to  reflect  on  the  Venuses,  the  Antinouses,  and  the  Gods  and 
Goddesses  innumeiable^  that  have  soared  to  the  Olympus  of  the 
Opera  from  the  back  parlor  of  our  Magazine. 

With  such  a  gifted  mistress  at  the  head  of  his  establish- 
ment, Jerome  must  thrive  perforce.  He  mentions  the 
ordinary  gain  per  annum  of  a  first  rate  Paris  shop  in  his 
Une,  as  about  150,000  francs  (£6,000) ;  and  contrasts  it 
with  the  paltry  15  or  18  hundred  francs,  the  salary  of  a 
Magistrate  or  President  of  the  Tribunal,  or  that  of  a  brave 
officer  who  for  thirty  years  has  perilled  his  life,  and  impaired 
his  health  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  is  rewarded 
with  the  munificent  pension  of  1200  francs. 

He  also  instances  the  salary  of  the  poor  Cur^,  as  not  exceed- 
ing £40,  though  the  destitute  of  the  parish  have  to  be  relieved 
from  this  treasure ;  and  observes  that  no  revolution  can  be 
achieved  successfully  without  the  favor  of  the  shopocracy. 
When  their  sales  are  good  and  the  payment  of  the  bills  pretty 
satisfactory,  they  are  of  the  opposition ;  but  in  a  contrary 
case  they  range  on  the  Government  side.  If. the  three  days  had 
been  prolonged  to  eight,  they  would  have  recalled  Charles  Dix. 
Every  thing  that  troubles  the  horizon  of  their  sign  boards  is 
insupportable,  and  they  are  implacable  to  a  political  opinion 
that  forces  them  to  close  their  shutters.  Let  the  aspirant  to 
political  eminence  take  this  into  account,  and  study  to  gain 
the  good  graces  of  the  Paris  shopkeeper ;  the  pavement  of 
the  Cit^  is  his,  and  the  flags  of  Paris  compose  the  empire 
of  France. 

In  his  present  position  Paturot  naturally  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Guard,  and  for  punishment  of  his  past  sins 
he  forms  an  intimacy  with  his  Serjeant  Major  Oscar,  a  painter 
of  the  long-haired  school  who  had  sent,  to  the  Exposition  of 
Native  Artists,  a  view  of  an  Omelette  Garnished  with  Herbs, 
all  of  a  rich  gr&n  tint, — he  called  it  a  landscape. 

J&rome  introduced  this  erratic  vagabond  into  his  family 
circle,  and  had  good  reason  afterwards  to  repent  the  in- 
considerate act.  His  notions  of  future  comfort  had  never 
soared  beyond  a  snug  little  country  freehold  where  he  might 
amuse  his  old  age  with  amateur  farming,  where  Malvina 
might  have  plenty  of  ducks  and  hens  to  feed :  it  only  needed 
a  rapin,  (rapparee  he  might  be  called)  with  long  hair  and 
a  yellow  beard  to  enter  his  domicile,  and  these  peaceful  projects 
became  thin  smoke. 
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It  was  apropos  to  the  National  Qaard  that  he  commenced  to 
immask  his  batteries.  I  served  mj  turn  as  became  a  conscientious 
citizen,  nothing  more ;  hot  Oscar  did  not  cho^e  to  let  me  rest  in 
this  honorable  but  obscure  condition.  He  knew  my  weak  noints, 
and  excitable  temperament,  and  directed  his  attack  accordingly. 
One  day  on  coming  to  our  g^uard  room  where  his  wit  and  ori^niUity 
never  failed  to  secure  him  an  audience,  he  placed  himself  directly 
in  front  of  me,  and  crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  cried  out  in  a 
well  feigned  extacy,  **  Jerome  my  friend,  are  you  aware  that  you  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  Nimoleon  ?"  **  Cho  along,  Oscar,  I  want 
none  of  your  jokes."  '*  Not  the  ^host  of  a  joke,  on  the  honor  of  a 
soldier :  the  resemblance  is  astomshinff.  Oobert  of  the  Circus  (a 
Paris  Oamersal)  could  not  look  the  character  better.  Tm  certain 
that  you  have  the  military  bump  on  your  cranium.*'  I  checked 
his  zeal  but  he  would  not  give  up  the  point:  he  felt  my  head 
and  pretended  to  discover  the  warlike  protuberance.  Furthmnore, 
he  made  our  comrades,  some  of  whom  were  lauffhing  at  the  joke, 
and  others  taking  it  seriously,  pass  their  htJkSs  over  the  mare*s 
nest  he  had  found,  and  convinced  us  all  that  1  had  Napoleon  in  the 
nose,  the  lips,  and  the  whole  of  the  face.  "  Comrades,"  said  he,  ''our 
present  Captain  is  a  fishmonger,  a  shabby  opener  of  oysters :  are  we 
to  let  the  honor  of  the  epaulettes  rest  on  a  mollusk,  an  individual 
of  the  inferior  tribe  of  Bivalves,  when  we  have  the  living  image  of 
the  Emperor  standing  before  us  ?  He  who  perished  at  St  Helena 
will  approve  our  choice,  and  bless  his  representative,  from  the 
top  of  the  Column.  Hurrah  for  Captain  Paturot  ;'*  and  the  others 
cried  in  chorus  '*  Hurrah  for  Captain  Paturot." 

Oscar  being  determined  that  Paturot  should  climb  to  this 
eminence,  bad  enough  it  turned  out  for  the  poor  victim  in 
the  sequel,  lost  no  opportunity  of  bringing  the  Oysterman 
into  discredit,  and  of  eialtine  his  friend.  The  task  was  not 
difficult  as  he  was  a  popular  Serjeant,  not  over  strict  in 
discipline,  and  gifted  with  powers  of  ventriloquism  and  other 
amusing  qualities.  He  now  caricatured  the  rival  captain  in 
every  guard  room  of  the  company,  and  endowed  his  fancy 
portrait  with  a  nose  of  such  shape  and  size  as  deprived 
him  of  forty  votes.  The  walls  were  besides  coverea  with 
sketches  of  Jerome  in  all  the  honors  of  the  little  three- 
cornered  hat,  the  grey  surtout,  and  the  hands  crossed  behind; 
and  the  captain  in  possession  beheld  his  star  hourly  decline 
before  the  rising  luminary  of  his  rival. 

For  two  months  before  the  new  election,  Malvina  was  more  than 
prodig&l  in  her  purchases  at  the  shops  of  those  who  had  votes  or 
influence,  and  seemed  as  if  furnishing  the  house  for  a  siege.  Each 
of  these  honest  citizens  seduced  five  or  six  others,  but  Oscar  did 
more  in  his  own  person  than  the  whole.  He  imitated  the  cock,  the 
ass,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  with  such  truth  of  intonation  as  stupified 
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his  audience:  he  sustained  a  monopolvlogue  of  any  number  of 
persons,  and  gave  representations  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 
An  upholsterer  i^ho  still  held  out  for  the  captain  inoffice,  could  not 
resist  a  newly  invented  cancan  of  Oscar's;  a  poulterer  gave  way 
before  an  oil  painting  of  two  of  his  children ;  and  a  pTuroassier 
passed  into  our  ranks  after  the  Bapin  had  exhausted  all  the  spinach 
and  celery  of  his  palette  on  his  sign-board.  The  man  of  fish  was 
almost  extinguished,  and  nothing  seemed  left  for  him  to  do  but  be- 
wail his  destiny,  seated  on  a  little  heap  of  oyster  shells.  Still  the 
victory  was  not  won.  For  three  days  before  the  Election  the  whole 
body  were  regaled  by  him  on  testaceous  food  at  discretion,  and  the  issue 
might  have  been  doubtful,  but  that  the  indulgence  ended  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant fit  of  indigestion  :  and  now  Oscar  had  no  name  for  the  adverse 
party  but  the  Oyster  Faction.  On  the  Election  day  he  multiplied 
nimself,  shook  some  by  the  hand,  and  ridiculed  others,  and  seeing  as  it 
were  the  adverse  chiefsittinggloomnv  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  he 
exclaimed:  **Do  you  see  our  Oyster  Cfaptain  on  his  bench?  Gar  9011, 
some  lemon  juice  to  relish  this  Monsieur.  Would  you  like  a  dozen 
such  to  be  opened  for  you,  Gentlemen  ?  Voltigueurs,  will  you  have 
your  officers  with  or  without  shells  ?  Silence  m  the  ranks ;  to  the 
left,  oysters  ;  form  line ;  by  files  on  the  dish,  forward ;  up  !" 

Our  hero  is  elected  captain  by  a  large  majority,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  atelier  of  Oscar,  who  invests  him  with  a  captain's 
uniform,  not  omitting  a  tricorne.  This  article  being  set  on 
Jerome^ 8  head  the  Bapin  bursts  out  into  extacies : — 

**  Oh,  perfect !  the  very  ideal,"  cried  he,  adjusting  and  putting  me 
in  every  conceivable  position.  **  Bravo,  Bravo,  don't  stir.  Oh,  'pon 
my  honor,  it*s  astonishing.  Methinks  I  have  my  Emperor  before  me. 
There  will  be  an  emeute  in  the  streets  when  we  appear :  the  people 
will  be  sure  that  hb  has  returned  at  the  head  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand negroes  as  he  once  promised  to  Las  Cases.  Jerome,  my  boy, 
you  are  the  very  image  of  the  thirty-fourth  natural  son  of  the 
Emperor.  Let's  sally  forth,  and  gladden  the  souls  of  the  people 
and  Madame  Paturot."  Will  I,  nill  I,  forth  we  issued  to  receive 
the  homage  of  the  loyal  citizens,  by  virtue  of  the  imperial  felt. 
As  it  happened  no  one  took  the  least  notice  of  us,  for  the  officers  of 
the  Etat-Major  have  so  abused  the  Napoleon  head-dress  latterly 
that  it  has  become  vulgar  if  not  worse.  We  found  Malvina 
anxiously  waiting  the  result,  but  owing  to  the  epaulettes,  the  coat, 
sword,  and  hat,  she  did  not  at  first  recognize  me,  "  Eh  my  Duck," 
said  I.  **  Oh  Jerome  is  it  you,"  she  cried  out  in  rapture  casting  her- 
self into  my  arms.  I  pressed  her  against  my  baldric,  and  Oscar 
put  in  his  oar.  '*  Madame  Paturot,"  said  he  with  solemnity,  <«  I 
borrowed  a  hozier  from  you,  I  return  you  a  Captain :  please  hand 
me  my  change  ;"  and  poor  Malvina  could  hardly  find  words  to  ex- 
press her  gratitude* 

When  our  spirits  became  somewhat  calmer,  and  we  were  sitting* 
cosily  with  our  feet  on  the  fender,  Oscar  began  to  give  me  the  first 
lessons  in  the  art  of  ruling. 
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'' Jerome***  laid  be^  ^jou  have  become  Captain*  but  tbe  harder 
task  is  to  come*  namelj*  to  continue  Captain.  Your  voltigueurs  are 
sheep  now  ;  thej  will  lie  tigers  by  and  bye.  Let  our  Ojster  man  be  a 
caution  to  jou ;  what  wan  his  defect  ?  He  was  the  prince  of  good 
fellows*  that's  all ;  a  mere  scaffold  for  his  company  to  climb  by. 

"  Bah  I  a  mere  King  of  Oysters^**  said  llalvina*  with  an  accent 
of  pity.  Oscar  continued*  *'Now  let  this  senreyou  for  a  lesson ;  you  pos- 
sess a  likeness  to  Napoleon ;  make  your  profit  of  it ;  call  your  troop 
Orognards*  and  pinch  their  ears  as  he  would  ;  take  snuff  from  your 
waistcoat  pocket,  use  thundering  words*  and  make  the  most  of  your 
little  chapeau.  This  is  ;|rour  programme*  but  if  you  wish  real(y  to 
enjoy  a  permanent  reign*  infuse  a  genuine  military  spirit  into  four 
men  ;  let  them  feel  a  pride  in  the  uniform*  in  the  r^ularity  of  the 
line*  and  in  the  exact  execution  of  every  exercise  and  evolution. 
Without  this  spirit  they  are  only  Pekins  more  or  less  disguised ;  but 
the  esprit  de  corps,  nam  de  hutipi*  and  the  title  of  model  company, 
Sarpejeu  /"  "  Ah  !  Monsieur  Oscar*  no  swearing***  interposed 
Malvina.  "  Pardon*  excuse  me*  Madame  Paturot*  but  it  b  in  the  role. 
The  more  Jerome  swears  like  a  sacripant,  the  greater  will  be  his 
power ;  and  let  me  advise  him  to  fatigue  his  troop  with  exercises  ; 
they  will  adore  him  for.  it  Let  him  take  his  sentineb  by  surprise 
from  time  to  time*  and  it  will  be  so  much  the  better.  Napoleon  often 
did  it ;  let  his  men  say  when  they  see  him  about  to  inspect  their  ac- 
coutrements* '  here  is  old  Ironsides*  look  sharp  ;*  and*  lo  !  he  b 
Captain  for  ever  and  a  day.'* 

It  is  not  every  one  that  is  privileged  to  attend  to  two  im- 
portant affairs^  successfully^  at  the  same  time.  Jerome  wish- 
ing to  produce  a  model  company*  must  needs  study  to  become 
a  modcd  commander :  he  attends  the  reviews  and  maniBuvres 
of  the  troops  of  the  line*  and  becomes  a  first-rate  tactician. 
The  business  of  the  shop  is  left  entirely  to  Malvina,  and  at 
first  there  was  no  great  harm  done,  except  that  the  insidious 
Oscar  set  about  making  himself  at  home,  in  the  master's 
absence*  and  if  Malvina  were  not  a  pattern  of  fidelity* 
Jerome  would  rue  his  newly  acquired  knowledge.  When 
Oscar  was  not  jesting  with  the  inmates  of  the  magazine,  and 
striving  to  propitiate  the  ^ood  graces  of  its  mistress*  he  was 
employed  adorning  his  painting  room  with  beds  of  garden 
herbs,  under  the  name  and  pretence  of  views  in  the  environs 
of  Rome.  They  all  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  each 
other:  some  might  perhaps  have  a  deeper  tint  of  green 
than  the  rest,  and  that  was  all  that  could  be  said.  Our 
new  captain,  by  following  Oscar^s^Xvoi  succeeded  in  obtaining 
great  influence  over  his  men*  and  a  grand  dinner  which  he 
gave  them  confirmed  his  popularity. 

It  was  a  feast  of  the  days  of  Homer :  the  Hotel-keeper  did  not 
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limit  us  to  cold  veal ;  he  was  prodigal  of  muttoni  and  nectar  at 
ten  sous  the  bottle,  and  this  was  the  more  generous  as  he  really  had 
to  do  with  customers  destitute  of  a  conscience.  Abusing  the 
privilege  of  ''bread  and  wine  at  discretion,''*  our  master-cook 
swallowed  two  middle-sized  loaves,  and  eight  pints  of  liquor :  the 
plumassier  followed  close  on  his  heels,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
general,  deep-laid  design  on  the  larder  of  the  Hotel.  In  return  for 
the  hospitality  they  received,  the  ungrateful  gluttons  inflicted  a 
famine  on  the  establishment ;  you  would  have  said  that  they  had 
not  broken  fast  for  twenty  hours ;  really  they  exhibited  on  this 
occasion  teeth  and  claws  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  cannibals  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  never  saw  such  eating  in  my  life,  and  but 
that  the  officers  made  some  amends  by  their  moderation^  the  poor 
entertainer  would  have  been  forced  to  cry  quarter. 

After  the  songs  and  toasts  in  which  Madame  Paturot  was  not 
neglected  by  our  tradesmen,  I  was  called  on  for  a  speech.  I  was 
never  strong  in  the  article  of  impromptu  speaking :  so  when  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  sixty  eager  heads,  the  centre  as  it  were  of 
the  rays  of  120  flashing  eyes,  I  felt  a  giddiness.  The  individuals  after 
all  were  common-place  enough,  but  still  I  was  awed.  By  good  luck 
I  recalled  Oscar's  hints ;  so  taking  a  Napoleonish  pose,  and  throwing* 
an  eagle  glance  over  the  company,  I  began  in  a  pompous  tone, 
*'  Comrades,  I  have  reason  to  oe  pleased  with  you :  nevertheless 
the  Company  is  not  yet  what  it  must  be,  noni  de  nam.  To-morrow 
will  see  the  commencement  of  a  reform,  and  it  will  not  be  my  fault, 
nom  de  nom,  if  discipline  be  not  felt.  A  certain  Great  Captain 
would  say  but  this,  nom  de  nom,  and  I  will  follow  the  great  ex- 
ample. One  word  more :  consider  that  the  company  of  De 
Puget  contemplate  you  from  the  summits  of  their  shakos."  This 
address,  pithy,  short,  and  rapid,  inflamed  my  Grognards :  forgetting 
all  reserve  they  hoisted  me  on  their  shoulders,  and  bore  me  off  in 
triumph. 

Before  my  election,  the  company  presented  a  deplorable  assemblage 
of  incoherent  pantaloons,  rubbishy  shakos,  irregular  breast-plates, 
nothing  that  smacked  of  discipline,  nothing  warlike  in  the  col- 
lective grouping.  The  fire-arms  were  of  twenty  different  lengths  ; 
some  had  flints,  others  percussion  caps  ;  men  came  in  capote  or 
in  frock,  with  or  without  bandoliers,  in  varnished  boots  or  shoes  of 
color.  The  arrangement  in  line  fell  out  as  it  pleased  the  fates,  the 
dwarf  took  place  beside  the  giant,  and  the  cook  and  the  plumassier 
allowed  their  abdominal  developements  to  project  half  a  yard  beyond 
those  of  their  neighbours. 

I  did  not  take  matters  with  too  high  a  hand  at  first ;  I  merely 
showed  that  no  irregularity  had  escaped  my  eagle  glance,  and 
a  few  words  that  fell  from  me  a  Vempereur  caused  my  awkward  squad 
to  cock  their  ears.  *'  Martin,"  said  I  to  one,  *•  that  pantaloons  of  yours 
looks  as  if  it  were  made  in  the  Banlieue;  will  you  dome  the  favor  to  shew 
one  of  a  more  military  cut  next  parade.  Patouillet,  your  cartouche  box 
resembles  a  letter-carrier's  bag  mightily,  will  you  make  a  change, 
my  boy,  against  next  time."  A  tew  jibes  of  this  kind  distributed  here 
and  there  provoked  roars  of  laughter  ;   those  at  whose  expense  they 
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were  made,  took  the  hint,  and  a  surprising  improvement  was  the 

result. 

Jeromes  ambition  being  to  produce  a  Model  Company  equa 
to  De  Pugef  s,  or  any  oth^  whom  he  had  often  seen  run  after 
by  half  Faris^  he  resolved,  with  Oscar^B  assistance,  to  invent  a 
uniform.  With  his  usual  penchant  for  verdure  the  painter  would 
have  tacked  green  facings  to  the  blue  uniform;  this,  however,  the 
Captain  would  not  submit  to,  so  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
yellow ;  however,  to  console  his  wounded  feelings,  he  gave  a 
green  face  to  the  figure  which  hedrewfor  a  modeL  l%e  pantaloons 
had  a  yellow  band,  the  shako  a  brass  plate,  and  yellow  tassel ; 
the  epaulettes  were  yellow,  the  buttons,  ditto ;  and  0$ear,  if  he 
but  had  his  wish,  would  have  introduced  a  yellow  belt ;  however, 
this  would  have  been  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Qeus  d' 
Armes,  and  was  scouted  accordingly.  A  few  rules  were  written 
out,  one  of  which  forbade  the  use  of  spectacles  on  duty,  and 
another  recommended  moderation  at  the  table  to  those  whose 
fronts  were  not  fashioned  from  the  Apollo  Belvidere.  All  were  at 
last  in  the  appointed  trim,  and  were  proceeding  to  the  Tuilleries 
to  be  inspected  by  Marshal  Lobau.  A^s  they  marched  through  the 
stareetstbeirchief  was  rather  dismayed  at  the  effectof  so  manv  yel- 
low spots  and  lines  in  his  model  troop.  From  themoment  Lobau's 
eye  fell  on  the  tasteless  ensemble,  a  frown  took  possession  of  his 
face ;  be  said  nothing,  however,  but  tried  them  with  some  sim- 
ple evolutions. 

They  were  far  from  strong  in  the  matter  of  manoeuvres  as 
yet,  so  they  got  in  each  other^s  waj;  the  tail  was  searching  for  the 
head,  and  the  line  was  formed  with  difficulty.  These  accidents 
did  not  improve  the  temper  of  the  old  warrior,  and  at  a  critical 
moment  his  wrath  exploded.  The  entire  second  rank,  at  a 
change  of  front,  scattered  into  empty  space,  and  presented  a 
frightful  mass  of  confusion  ;  the  Marshal  could  contain  him- 
self no  more,  but  shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder — "  Por- 
ter, shut  the  gates  of  the  Carousel,  or  these  yellow-hammers 
will  fly  out.'' 

To  prevent  such  another  humiliation,  Paturot  takes  his  troop 
every  day  foramonthtothePlainof  St.  Denis. There  they  formed 
and  fired,  in  line,  in  column,  and  in  hollow  square,  and  a  won- 
derful improvement  was  apparent,  until  a  little  accident  cooled 
their  zeal.  Jerome,  like  a  prudent  officer,  kept  out  of  the 
range   of  the  muskets  when  the  order  to  fire  was  given,  but 
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his  lieutenant^  not  observing  this  precaution^  was  transfixed, 
sideways,  with  a  ramrod  which  had  been  inadvertently  left  in  the 
barrel.  As  the  missile  merely  broached  a  part  of  his  system, 
called  honorable  by  courtesy,  he  got  off  with  four  months'  con- 
finement to  bed,  but  the  Plain  of  St.  Denis  was  forsaken  from 
the  date  of  that  unlucky  accident. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  be  a  good  shopkeeper,  and  an  efficient 
captain  of  the  National  Qnara,  at  once,  and  the  hosiery  trade 
would  have  suffered,  as  was  stated  above,  but  for  the  unremitting 
attention  of  Ji?r(?»a^*  industrious  helpmate;  but  even  her  evil  star 
was  now  culminating  in  the  shape  of  a  magnificent  Russian  Prin- 
cess,  FUbustofskai  by  name.  She  was  a  patroness  of  Oscar's 
omelet  and  celery  landscapes,  and  he  was  ready  to  swear  that  she 
possessed,  in  her  own  right,  150  square  versts  of  land,  by  the  banks 
of  the  Don,  on  which  vegetated  10,000  serfs,  and  822,000  head 
of  cattle,  and  exhaustless  mines  of  gold  were  hers  in  the  chains 
of  the  Ural.  She  contented  herself  at  first  with  making  cash 
purchases,  and  gossiping  interminably  in  the  shop,  but  after  a 
while  she  secured  Malvina,  and  carried  her  off,  nolens  volens, 
to  the  Italian  opera.  Malvma  could  not  attend  the  great 
Princess  on  such  occasions  in  ordinary  costume.  Silks,  jewels, 
feathers,  and  other  necessaries,  had  to  be  procured  at  once ; 
and  she  and  her  husband  soon  found  themselves  whirling  in 
the  vortex  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  visiting  at  the  hotel 
of  the  Princess  and  wherever  her  infiuence  was  sufficient  to 
open  the  saloons.  They  strove,  by  richness  of  dress  and  display, 
to  save  themselves  from  being  considered  as  an  ouvrier  and 
grisette  in  their  Sunday  clothes ;  the  counter  was  abandoned, 
and  the  care  of  the  magazine  fell  to  the  chief  clerk,  who,  of 
course,  received  a  large  additional  salary. 

The  life  of  a  man  or  womaii  of  the  world  is  incompatible  with 
any  other  occupation.  These  fashionable  ladies  who  are  consi- 
dered indolent  by  their  acquaintance  are  obliged  to  exert  an  unparal- 


and  defeat  avoided ;  an  ever  open  eye  kept  on  the  modistes  so  prone 
to  betray  ;  on  the  espionage  of  the  soubrettes,  on  the  thousand  little 
ruses  employed  by  the  reigning  beauties  against  each  other  ;  in  fine^ 
they  must  understand  thoroughly  the  stratagems  of  coquetry,  not 
less  complicated  than  the  evolutions  of  an  army.  And  yet  the  vul» 
gar  call  these  beings  so  exercised,  "  indolent  women  ;"  they  are  ma- 
ligned sadly  ;  of  idl  chains  those  which  we  forge  for  our  own  wear- 
ing are  the  heaviest  and  hardest  to  be  thrown  off.     •     *     *     *      ♦ 
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Henceforth  Malvina  had  scarcely  time  to  give  audience  to  the  man- 
tna-maker^  the  bonnet-maker,  the  jeweller,  the  milliner,  and  the  shoe- 
maker ;  one  part  of  the  daj  was  occupied  in  drires,  and  nearlj  all  the 
night  in  attendance  at  balls  and  parties.  I  was  soon  orerpowered  ;  not 
so  my  wife.  The  poets  may  talk  of  woman  as  the  weaker  sex  instead  of 
the  sex  of  iron, — who  ever  heard  a  woman  cry  quarter  durinsr  the 
fatigues  of  a  rout ;  and  after  they  have  been  agitated,and  knocked  about, 
and  wearied  for  ten  consecutire  hovrs,  are  they  not  as  ready  as 
ever  to  commence  the  same  life  next  day  ?     Weak  sex  indeed  I 

About  this  time  the  Princess  invented  a  grand  occupation 
for  her  dormant  energies  ;  she  announced  the  overflowing  of 
the  Borysthenes ;  described  the  men  and  women  climbing  trees, 
and  children  carried  off  in  their  cradles,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence o{  Malvina  and  others,  opened  a  lottery  and  bazaar  in  which 
several  articles  manufactured,  as  was  said,  b^  the  greatest  ladies 
of  Russia  were  sold  at  bazaar  prices.  Malmna  disposed  of,  to  an 
English  Lord,  a  pair  of  suspenders  for  150  francs — but  what  a 
pair !  made  by  no  meanejr  fingers  than  those  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Olga ! 

The  D&owNJSD  of  the  Borysthenes  became  thus  the  private 
property  and  glory  of-  Princess  Flibuslofskoi  and  her  clique; 
Polish  refugees  and  persecuted  Italians,  deprived  of  all  but 
their  stilettos,  were  obliged  to  vail  their  dishonored  heads  in 
presence  of  the  new  Humbug. 

A  long-haired  artist  being  secured,  promised,  at  15  francs 
a  head,  to  give  a  Mortuary  Mass  and  the  combat  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii  set  to  music,  for  the  benefit  of  the  drowned 
serfs;  and,  if  required,  he  and  his  672  performers  would 
restore  the  Hymn  of  the  Creation,  lost  since  the  era  of  the 
Deluge. 

The  Music  Hall  is  filled,  and  the  great  man  seated  on  his 
lofty  stool ;  he  casts  an  encouraging  glance  on  his  assistants, 
and  loses  not  a  particle  of  his  courage  or  coolness,  notwithstand- 
ing that  his  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  are  persecuted  by  his  long 
matted  hair  at  every  shake  of  his  head.  Wicked,  tangled  hair, 
evidently  sold  over  to  the  enemy  ! 

But  silence  *  the  Festival  has  commenced.  The  first  bray  of  the 
instruments  would  have  overturned  one  of  the  old  cities  of  Judea,  but 
hi^pily  the  hall  was  solidly  built,  and  our  lives  were  saved  at  the 
expense  of  our  sense  of  hearing.  The  funeral  Mass,  in  twelve  parts, 
went  off  without  accident ;  but  it  was  in  the  combat  of  the  Horatii 
that  the  power  of  music,  to  express  every  thing  under  the  sun,  was 
nobly  displayed.  Of  the  wonderful  instances  of  this  property  of 
melody  here  is  one.    A    musician  going  into    a  restaurant   and 
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wishing  for  a  fricandeau  garnished  with  sorely  simply  drew  a  flageo- 
let from  his  pockety  and  hegan  to  modulate  a  few  bars,  thus«  **  Ta 
deri  deral  ta  deri  dera/**  The  intelligent  waiter  was  not  at  a  loss 
for  a  moment,  but  produced  the  refreshment  required  in  the  flourish- 
ing of  a  napkin,  and  in  this  way  the  power  of  genius  seals  the  mouths 
of  detractors. 

And  now  the  chief  looks  abroad  from  his  uneasy  throne  with  as 
much  calmness  as  if  the  baleful  mass  of  flowing  hair  was  not  bent 
on  impeding  his  efforts.  In  proportion  as  he  marked  the  measure 
with  his  ruling  wand,  the  evil  purposed,  snaky  foe  wandered  over 
his  forehead  and  his  eyes, — drowned  him,  bhnded  him,  bedevilled 
him  :  no  matter,  the  combat  began.  Tehinn  I  Baoum  /  lalalalalala  / 

This,  as  every  novice  knows,  presented  the  three  warriors  request- 
ing the  paternal  benediction,  right  foot  forward,  and  the  three  sword 
hilts  on  a  line  with  the  eye.  A  triolet  now  indicated  the  lament  of 
the  female  assistants,  but  a  blast  of  the  organ,  the  firmness  of  the 
Roman  Father :  and  then  Tra  larala/ lalaral  la  ra  la  t  pschh  !  the 
champions  are  face  to  face,  and  lo !  a  minor  sixth  announces  the 
death  of  one  Knight,  and  the  weak  condition  of  another.  The  music 
distinctly  personated  the  three  Ouriatii  as  yet  fresh  and  unwounded  ; 
but  in  a  little  solo  on  the  violin,  the  third  Roman  warrior  quietly 
lets  out  the  stratagem  which  is  to  save  himself  and  Rome ;  Tideri  I 
tideri-deri  !  la  la  la  la  I  bourn  I  At  this  point  one  only  Roman  Knig'ht 
confronts  the  three  foes  ;  the  trombones  show  the  peril  of  Rome, 
and  the  opheicleides  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the  Sabines,  not 
however,  without  an  under  murmer  of  the  violoncellos  seeming  to  sa^, 
'* He  laughs  the  lest  who  laughs  the  last** 

The  surviving  hero  developes  his  plot  by  the  aid  of  the  hautboys 
and  the  flutes,  and  any  one  may  see  by  the  andante  sostenuto  move- 
ment, that  the  idea  is  ripening,  and  that  it  is  foolish  to  chaunt  the 
victory  before  the  battle  is  won :   Ti  ta  ra  ta  ta  ta !  ti  ta  ra  ta  ta  ta  ta  I 

The  stratagem  is  taking  effect,  both  sides  are  deceived ;  the 
Sabines  blow  their  joy  on  the  keyed  bugles,  and  the  bassoons 
groan  out  the  rage  of  the  Romans  ;  but  ^1  at  once,  at  a  blast  of 
the  clarionets,  and  a  (/a  capo  unlocked  for^  the  chance  turns,  and  a 
Sabine  falls;  the  drums  beat,  the  trumpets  flourish,  and  the  fifes 
send  forth  the  wailing  shrieks  of  his  family. 

Hark  to  the  fu^e  of  the  violins !  a  second  Ouriatius  bites  the 
dust ;  a  few  thrills  of  the  flageolet  compliment  the  Roman  on  his 
successful  ruse ;  and  nought  is  left  for  him  now  but  to  immolate  the 
third  victim  to  a  volley  of  altos :  general  chorus  of  Romans,  and 
general  clang  of  instruments,  and  a  cannon  is  fired  in  anticipation  of 
the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

The  hero  of  the  evening  is  still  on  his  throne,  but  overpowered 
by  his  emotions,  and  the  persecution  of  his  rebel  locks ;  the  meloma- 
macs  of  the  salle  rush  forward  to  bear  him  in  triumph  to  his 
chariot,_and  draw  him  home  ;  but  like  a  modest  genius  he  steps  out 
through  a  private  door,  assumes  his  mantle  and  galoshes,  and  goes 
to  write  an  article  on  the  piece  with  the  same  hand  that  had  marked 
the  score,  and  wielded  the  ruling  baton :  such  are  our  modern  great 
men,  and  so  ended  the  Concert  for  the  Drowned  of  the  Borysthenes. 
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Jerome  and  his  wife  being  now  regular!)  launched  on  the 
sea  of  fashionable  life,  the  gentleman's  chief  care  is  about  the 
varnish  of  his  boots,  and  the  lady's  to  dip  her  arm  into  the 
family  chest  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  her  great  acquaintance. 
In  one  of  their  earliest  evenings  abroad,  Jerome  remarked  a 
fine  dark-favored  CavaUer,  with  a  moustache  and  beard  of 
the  neatest  pattern,  advancing  through  the  crowd  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  all  showing  the  most  marked  interest  in  obtaining 
the  least  notice  from  him;  however,  he  took  very  little 
heed  of  their  empressement,  but  calmly  walked  to  the 
piano  and  deposited  a  roll  of  paper  on  it. 

*'  Oh  ob  ! "  said  I  to  myself,  *'  this  must  be  a  prince  of  the  blood 
at  least ;  '*  and  leaning  towards  an  acquaintance,  I  begged  him  to 
enlighten  me  on  the  subject.  **  That,"  said  he,  **  is  the  celebrated 
Trifolato,  the  King  of  the  Plaintive  Ballad :  you'll  hear  him  ^se 
such  a  specimen  of  Schubert  just  now  as  will  cause  the  laaie«' 
tears  to  now."  In  effect  the  great  artist  pushed  his  accompanying 
slave  to  the  music-stool,  placed  one  hand  on  the  Piano,  so  as  to  give 
himself  an  Antinous  pose  of  a  melancholy  order,  passed  his  hand  four 
times  through  his  matted  locks,  eave  an  amorous  roll  of  his  eyes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hundred  and  forty-three  ladies  present,  and  then, 
to  a  sweet  plaintive  measure,  he  warbled  out, 

''  Tourment  d'amour  avait  charme  ma  vie, 
Tourment  d^ amour  va  bientot  la  Jinir/* 
The  most  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  saloon,  and  the  gossip  ceased 
as  by  magic.  The  voice  possessed  a  perfect  balance,  and  every  note 
issued  forth  with  admirable,  distinct  intonation.  Acclamations,  extasy 
and  tears  rewarded  the  artist  who  seemed  little  affected  or  flattered, 
but  after  three  or  four  romances,  rolled  up  his  paper,  and  making 
a  professional  bow,  vanished  from  the  ghttering  scene.  **  Bravo 
Trifolato, "  was  now  cried  out  from  all  parts  of  the  vast  salon. 
*'  WTiat  modesty  !**  said  I  to  my  neighbour.  <*  Oh,"  said  he,  **  he 
must  be  at  the  Duchess  of  Mirasol's  at  10  o'clock  to  gain  another 
fifty  crowns  :  with  a  brisk  movement  he  can  make  four  salons  in  the 
CFening ;  total  600  francs."  *•  Peste !"  said  I,  '•  these  are  what 
you  may  call  notes  of  value."  Scarce  had  I  spoken  when  another 
great  man  glided  through  the  company.  He  was  as  well  garnished 
with  the  bushy  ornaments  of  the  face  as  his  predecessor :  he  was 
equally  well  furnished  with  a  roll :  he  received  the  same  attention 
and  seemed  to  care  as  little  about  it  as  the  other.  <*At  any  rate," 
said  I,  ''this  is  a  Duke  and  Peer."  "It  is  the  illustrious  Mus- 
cardini,'*  said  my  neighbour  "the  Prince  of  the  Comic  Ballad. 
You  have  listened  to  Jean  qui  Pleure ;  you  will  now  hear  Jean  (fni 
Rit :  he  possesses  a  peculiar  gnmi  which  makes  the  grandest  ladies 
compromise  their  gentility  by  the  most  unmistakeably  vulgar 
laughter.  Muscardini  approached  the  piano  just  as  Trifolato  did, 
assumed  the  same  attitude,  and  indulged  in  the  same  amorous 
regards  to  the  ladies,  but  at  the  last  bar  of  the  ritournelle  he 
decomposed  his   features  in  a  surprising  mode,   and  burst  out— 
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**  There  we  laughed,  there  we  drank  /*'  et  cetera.  It  was  a  Norman 
ballad,  wanting  for  nothing,  neither  accent  nor  local  spirit :  you  would 
have  thought  you  were  listening  to  a  market  gardener  of  the 
environs  of  Falaise.  His  success  was  tremendous ;  he  did  not  stop 
but  went  on  from  burlesque  to  burlesque,  and  at  a  specimen  of 
Ventriloquism  the  applause  was  at  its  height ;  but  the  evening^s  task 
being  now  finished,  the  illustrious  Muscardini  quickly  disappeared. 

I  supposed  that  I  should  see  no  more  of  these  great  artists,  but 
I  was  deceived :  wherever  we  passed  an  evening  abroad  among  our 
high  connexions,  there  they  were,  and  the  performances  did  not 
vary  in  one  note  or  one  grimace  from  the  first  specimen :  as  if 
havmg  got  the  exercise  by  rote«  they  deemed  it  a  case  of  conscience 
not  to  make  the  slightest  variation.  In  about  a  month  I  was 
so  familiarized,  that  the  moment  Trifolato  began  to  roll  ki» 
languishing  eyes,  or  Muscardini  to  unpack  his  mask,  I  made  my  way 
to  the  buffet  or  whist  table. 

One  of  the  first  thorns  planted  in  Jerome's  side  came  appro- 
priately from  a  next  door  neighbour,  a  dealer  in  herbs,  who 
envied  him  his  success  in  trade.  The  demon  of  spite  took 
such  a  hold  on  this  man's  heart  that  his  days  were  spent  standing 
at  his  door,  and  watching  the  customers  as  they  entered  and 
quitted  the  next  shop.  He  could  tell  every  thing  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  house,  and  the  movements  of  the  inmates^ 
as  well  as  if  he  sat  at  their  hearth,  invisible.  A  nice  awning, 
invented  by  Mahina  for  the  front  of  the  shop,  crowned 
his  misery ;  but  he  contrived  to  damage  the  fringes  by  fes- 
toons of  thorny  plants,  which  he  strung  on  l\is  own  facade  for 
that  laudable  purpose.  His  malice  finally  exploded  in  a  sum- 
mons served  on  Jerome  to  answer  for  loss  of  custom  sustained 
by  him,  owing  to  a  projection  in  front  of  the  house  of  said 
Jerome,  impeding  the  view  of  purchasers,  and  whereby  such 
and  such  damages  did  accrue,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Jerome,  not  will- 
ing to  have  his  name  mentioned  in  connexion  with  a  paltry 
afl'air  of  the  kind,  called  on  his  opponent's  advocate,  and 
stated  his  readiness  to  make  any  reasonable  compensation; 
and  the  man  of  law  seemed  to  think  that  his  client  ought  to 
accede  to  these  reasonable  offers,  and  promised  to  use  his 
influence  towards  that  good  end. 

This  was  all  moonshine.  Jerome,  in  a  day  or  two,  receives 
a  note  from  the  advocate,  mentioning  the  implacability  of  his 
client,  (his  own  efforts  notwithstanding)  and  the  case  comes  to 
a  hearing ;  the  plaintiff  being  one  of  those  bilious  creatures  who 
enjoy  a  law  process  by  way  of  relaxation,  and  special  pleading 
as  a  healthy  regimen.  These  folk  use  a  run  to  the  law  courts 
after  breakfast,  as  something  essential  to  good  digestion^^  and 
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if  there  is  no  adverse  party  tokeep  their  litigant  functions  in 
health,  they  fall  into  a  species  of  hypochondria. 

The  opposite  counsel  opened  his  ca^e  rouilestW  enough,  and  used 
a  moderate  tone  at  first,  merely  shewing  the  neces>itv  of  supporting 
the  weak  against  the  oppressions  of  the  strong.  He  observed  that 
it  was  the  proud  boast  of  the  magistracy,  that  in  its  presence  all  ranks 
were  equal ;  and  b^^ning  at  an  early  period  in  history,  he  showed 
this  to  be  a  general  rule  with  that  body,  whether  they  were  entitled 
archons,  senators,  mussulraan  cadis,  or  christian  justices  of  the  peace ; 
and  that  no  man,  not  even  a  dealer  in  herbs,  should  be  deiMurred 
from  this  inalienable  right  of  just  protection*  "  Besides,"  as  he  ob- 
served,  '*  the  profession  of  herborist  though  humble  b  honorable  ; 
it  remounts  to  the  era  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  who  lost  his  life  in  ga- 
thering a  rhododendron  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius ;  Linnsus  was  a 
herbfldist,  so  was  the  gpreat  Averrdes,  and  so  were  two  Patriots  who 
perished  at  the  barricades  of  July."  Hitherto  all  was  within  correct 
bounds  ;  the  advocate  was  strictly  performing  his  devoir  to  his  client ; 
little  did  I  foresee  the  hail  storm  ne  was  preparing  to  rattle  on  my 
devoted  head.  At  a  given  moment  thb  man,  hitherto  so  polite  and 
self  restrained,  turned  the  full  wrath  of  an  inflamed  countenance  on 
me,  and  thus  gave  vent  to  the  fury  within. 

*<  And  who  are  you  who  thus  oppress  us  ?  you  to  whom  we  may 
say  as  an  erewhile  philosopher  once  said  to  an  Asiatic  (sic)  prince, 
*  Come  from  between  us  and  the  sun.* 

*'  Tes  1  who  are  you  that  dare  to  take  from  the  poor  man  the  bread 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  herbs  ?  Who  are  you,  1  say  ?  You  are 
a  Faturot ;  don't  be  frightened ;  I'll  spare  you ;  expect  every  thing 
from  my  moderation  and  indulgence.  I'll  not  insinuate  what  means 
you  used  to  secure  a  command  in  the  National  Guard,  nor  the  donbt- 
ful  sort  of  life,  to  say  no  worse,  which  you  led  in  your  youth ;  nor 
the  shifts  you  have  resorted  to  in  your  commercial  speculations.  No, 
no,  I'll  handle  you  tenderly,  Paturot ;  I  will ;  even  vou  who  s^iow 
so  little  r^ard  to  the  feelings  of  others.  I  will  omit  the  disgrace 
cast  on  your  peaceful  neighbourhood  by  the  irregularity  of  your 
household ;  the  loss  of  busmess  to  your  honest  neighbours,  from  the 
equipages  blocking  up  the  street ;  the  loss  of  their  natural  rest  from 
the  late  noisy  returns  of  yourself  and  family.  Of  all  this,  which 
should  be  in  my  brief,  I  will  not  say  a  word.  Yet  now.  Monsieur, 
owing  to  the  disorderly  conduct  of  you  and  yours,  the  borage  suffers, 
the  scammony  laments,  the  foxglove  loses  its  virtue,  the  violet  fades, 
the  Salop  and  the  sago  are  hastening  to  ruin  irreparable.  Four  thou- 
sand francs  for  this.  Monsieur  Paturot ;  but  it  is  not  a  centime  for 
each  species  of  plant.  Monsieur  Paturot,  Monsieur  Paturot,"  he 
cried  out,  his  eyes  glowing  with  rage,  **  allow  me  to  set  you  in  pre- 
sence of  your  conscience,  iryou  have  got  such  a  thing  as  a  conscience 
about  you,  and  if  it  is  not,  as  Horace  describes  it,  guarded  with 
robur  et  <bs  triplex,  that  is  to  say,  a  deceitful  triple  cotton  pad, — let 
me  urge  you  to  repair  to  the  whole  tribe  of  simples,  the  wrongs  you 
have  done  them,  the  poor  beneficent  simples,  whose  good  quali- 
ties you  must  have  felt  in  the  form  of  unctuous  liniments,  and  health- 
imparting  emulsions." 
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I  am  a  pacific  and  patient  man  ;  I  can  restrain  mj  passion,  or  fight 
if  need  be ;  but  I  would  at  this  moment  have  planted,  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  a  downright  buffet  on  the  ear  of  this  HistrioD, 
who  was  amusing  the  court  at  my  expense.  This  proceeding  is  the 
rule,  not  the  exception  among  his  profession,  as  I  have  since  found  on 
different  occasions  ;  and  if  the  privileges  of  the  Bar  cannot  be  main, 
tained  but  by  indulgence  in  scurrility  and  invective,  fit  only  for  the 
region  of  the  fish  market,  the  world  would  be  nothing  the  worse  for 
their  abolition. 

The  man  of  herbs  took  nothing  but  a  fresh  dose  of  rage 
by  his  motion.  Jerome  still  holds  out  the  olive  branch,  but 
to  no  purpose,  so  he  thinks  it  better  to  remove  from  the 
neighbourhood;  and  taking  a  house  in  a  more  fashionable 
quarter,  he  is  introduced  to  a  long-haired  architect,  who  will 
not  allow  him  to  be  content  with  anything  less  than  a  grand 
gothic  building  within  and  without,  and  will  no  more  admit 
a  line,  or  curve,  or  proportion  of  the  classic  or  Palladian,  or 
Byzantine  styles,  than  the  great  Mr.  Euskin  himself.  He 
was  not  born  to  be  a  slave  of  the  Doric  or  Corinthian,  not 
he  I  he  looked  on  the  Madeleine  as  a  monstrous  coffin,  orna- 
mented in  bad  taste,  on  the  Pantheon  as  a  Savoy  biscuit, 
and  on  the  fagade  of  the  Louvre  as  a  row  of  nice  Httle  niches 
for  Marionettes. 

He  proposes  to  Jerome? 9  choice,  either  the  pointed  gothic, 
with  its  trefoil  heads,  its  arch  of  the  purest  era,  its  slender 
octagonal  tourelles,  and  its  roses  of  the  most  correct  epoch ; 
or  the  later  styles  in  which  the  prismatic  takes  precedence  of 
the  rounded  forms,  where  flame-points  ornament  the  com- 
partments, and  the  profusion  of  detail  runs  to  excess. 

Jerome  being  reasonably  ignorant  in  the  matter,  hesitates  as 
to  a  choice,  and  the  artist,  judging  from  his  backwardness 
that  he  prefers  some  other  style,  pours  out  a  full  measure  of 
abuse  on  the  Eoman  form  with  its  arcades  resting  on  semi- 
circles, on  horse  shoes,  or  on  the  handles  of  baskets,  and 
where  the  doors  though  semicircular  are  charged  with  zig  zags, 
rope  twists,  or  stars.  Then  the  Lombard  style  came  in  for 
a  portion  of  his  wrath,  and  he  finally  gave  full  vent  to  his 
contempt  for  Acanthus  leaves,  fluted  columns,  pilasters 
and  tympanums. 

Would  he  debase  his  Indian  ink  to  the  depicting  of  such 
exploded  follies?  not  he;  they  might  be  well  enough 
for  the  tribe  of  masons  and  plaisterers,  and  other  brainless 
plodders.    Finding  that  Jerome's  hesitation  arose  from  igno- 
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ranee  ralher  than  a  superstitioas  preference  for  anj  style  of 
architecture  in  particukr,  he  coob  and  explains  his  plan. 
If  the  Government  would  allow^  he  was  prepared  to  have  a  pro- 
jecting tower,  but  at  all  events  there  should  be  loop-holes, 
whence  pellets  might  be  blown  out  of  sarbacanes  at  the  Uttle 
thieves  or  gamins  who  might  attempt  to  pilfer  or  cause  any 
annoyance. 

To  the  respectable  heads  of  our  Monster  Houses  we  submit 
oar  moyen  age  architect's  idea  of  the  proper  decorations  of 
the  interior  of  a  ^'  soft  goods''  emporium. 

Imprimis,  and  absolutely  necessarv,  a  waiting-hall,  where 
you  deposit  your  surcoat  and  your  halberd,  the  walls  decorated 
with  trophies  of  arms,  staffs'  antlers,  &c. :  then  the  refectory 
and  the  great  kitchen,  with  drinking  glasses,  dead  game,  &c., 
sculptured  in  the  wainscot,  and  fin^y  the  great  hml,  covered 
with  arras  tapestry,  and  Venetian  mirrors.  Stained  glass 
windows  should  not  be  forgotten,  nor  should  the  happy  pro- 
prietor fail  to  procure  some  of  the  pottery  work  of  Bernara  de 
Pallissy,  and  a  few  cups,  shields,  and  dishes  executed  by  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini.  Then  the  Bahut,  or  old  family  chest,  must 
on  no  account  be  omitted ;  a  mansion,  moyen  age,  without 
this  receptacle  for  the  family  linen,  plate,  records,  &c.,  would 
be  a  vile  piece  of  absurdity ;  and,  indeed,  our  poor  hero  shewed 
no  lack  of  folly  just  then  in  giving  way  to  such  a  project, 
forced  on  him  by  the  spite  of  his  neighbour,  by  Oscar^9  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  the  confounded  Architect,  and  by  ifalvina's 
taste  for  display. 

To  help  the  flight  of  his  money,  his  great  patroness,  the 
Princess  Flibustofskoi  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Czar 
by  shewing  such  a  penchant  for  a  mere  French  Bourgeois ;  and 
laid  his  knavish  sheers  to  the  backs  j/f  her  322,000  harmless 
sheep,  sold  the  wool  in  the  shabbiest  possible  style,  and  confis- 
cated the  proceeds  to  his  own  vile  uses.  The  Prf»caw  thus  robbed 
of  her  property,  is  found  in  tearsinher  boudoir, while  the  Calmuc 
appointed  by  Nicholas  to  watch  all  her  proceedings,  Gn^n^  Tbjt?- 
anowitchy  glares  on  her  friend  as  he  is  entering  to  comfort  her  in 
her  affliction.  The  Princes^ s  revenue  being  now  a  case  of 
lost  mutton,  our  gallant  hosier  opens  his  purse,  but  she  will 
only  accept  a  temporary  loan.  So  between  this  speculation, 
and  his  patronage  of  high  mediaeval  art,  and  his  military 
occupations,  and  new  style  of  life,  and  neglect  of  his  shop. 
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the  pile  of  money  in  his  chest  begins  to  decrease  at  a  very 
alarming  rate ;  and  what  was  worse,  his  attention  towards 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  owing  to  his  great  JRusHan  Princess^ 
ceased  to  be  that  of  a  model  husband. 

He  is  appointed  Chief  of  Battalion  about  this  time,  is  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Court,  becomes  outrageously  loyal, 
and  is  urged  by  a  friend  in  the  Ministry  to  stand  as  candidate  for 
a  mountainous  district  in  Auvergne,  where  a  few  of  his  family 
have  possessions :  here  is  a  speciment  of  his  political  zeal. 

I  could  not  keep  within  ordinary  measures  in  politics.  When  I 
heard  of  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  factions  of  the  day,  my  eyes  darted 
flames :  when  the  reigning  dynasty  was  in  question,  they  were  at 
once  suffused  with  tears.  I  was  cited  as  the  most  devoted  Chief  of 
Battalion  in  the  service,  and  various  saloons  resounded  to  my  denunci- 
ations of  the  Press.  **  What  is  it  that  cherishes  in  the  hosom  of  so- 
ciety that  state  of  trouble  and  confusion  which  eats  away  its  vitals  ? 
the  Press.  What  prevents  us  from  taking  the  Rhine  as  the  natural 
boundary  of  our  country  ?  the  Press :  yes,  the  Press,  by  ever  keeping 
the  fears  of  the  absolute  sovereigns  awake.  What  occasions  ^e  an- 
nual overflow  of  our  streams  and  rivers  ?  the  Press,  by  throwing  cold 
water  on  the  care  of  our  material  interests,  and  discouraging  the 
making  of  dykes.  Who  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  our  national  industry  ? 
the  Press,  by  encouraging  the  introduction  of  foreign  manufactures* ' 
This  was  the  theme  on  which  I  dilated,  and  in  my  happy  moments  I 
even  soared  into  the  region  of  eloquence  thus  :— 

"  We  speak  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt.  France  is  cursed  with 
one  only,  that  of  joiirnalism.  But  for  the  newspapers  our  beautiful 
land  would  not  be  afflicted  with  poverty,  colics,  emeutes,  or  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs.  The  first  three  pages  of  a  journal  are  the  cause 
of  our  social  troubles ;  the  fourth  is  the  origin  of  our  bodily  ills : 
Revolutions  are  recommended  for  one,  and  quack  remedies  for  the 
other ;  empiricism  reigns  over  all,  and  our  social  evils  are  as  far 
from  being  healed,  as  our  corns  from  being  effectually  extracted." 

Tirades  of  this  class  hgving  endeared  our  hero  to  the  ruling 
powers,  he  receives  encouragement,  and  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  a  seat,  he  purcliases  the  old  castle  of  Valombrosa 
with  its  few  depending  acres,  and  is  now,  in  consequence, 
Paturot  de  Valombrosa.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  hav- 
ing been  represented  for  some  years  by  a  member  in  the  oppo- 
sition, very  little  ministerial  sunshine  has  warmed  its  rocks  or 
valleys ;  but  as  it  is  now  to  be  given  (if  Jerome  succeeds)  to 
a  friend  of  Government,  great  hopes  are  held  out  of  public 
works  to  be  executed,  bureaus  for  the  sale  of  snuff  to  be  es- 
tablished,  churches  and  steeples  to  be  repaired;  and  the  member 
in  petto  carries  down  altar  pieces,  statues,  scientific  treatises. 
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patent  medicines^  sargical  instromenta,  patterns  of  sheep- 
folds,  Boskinian  and  otnerwisey  and  (by  Oscar's  ad?ioe)  models 
of  life  boats,  which  were  considered  particularlj  usefal  and 
desirable  in  this  hilly  canton,  6000  feet  at  least,  above  high 
water  mark.  He  is  urgent  witli  the  Tarioos  officers  of  the  admin- 
istration, for  some  present  solid  gifts,  bat  finds  that  the  places 
and  benefices  applied  for  are  alr^y  disposed  of;  howerer,  be 
obtains  promises  of  four  bridges  at  certain  points,  six  others 
wherever  he  likes  to  place  them,  three  roads,  one  canal,  two 
railroads,  three  public  monaments,  a  regiment  of  horse,  a  col- 
lege, a  few  mines,  one  bishop,  fifteen  steeples,  four  diurches, 
and  befitting  vestments  and  utensils  for  the  clergy.  Further- 
more, he  takes  down,  at  Otean^i  instance,  four  waggons  fiUed 
with  deUcacies  for  the  table,  solid  and  fluid;  and  Mahnma 
provides  herself  with  lures  for  the  voters'  wives  and  daufffaters, 
among  which,  articles  of  feminine  wear,  of  lively  pruiitive 
colors,  are  not  foigotten* 

The  chateau  of  V alomhrota  was  situated  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  chief  town,  in  one  of  the  undulations  formed  in  the  mountain 
chain ;  a  semi-circular  gprassj  slope  spread  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
a  sweep  of  old  sombre  chestnut  trees  senred  at  once  for  a  boundary 
and  a  shelter  from  the  winds.  The  de|>th  of  color,  and  richness 
of  the  rerdure  at  these  heights  is  well  known,  and  never  had  Oscar 
found,  even  on  his  own  ^lette,  tones  of  green  of  such  streng^. 
The  foliage  preserves  throi^h  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  metallic 
splendor,  and  in  beholding  it  standing  out  from  the  clear  transparent 
skj,  jou  would  &ncy  yourself  gazing  on  some  enchantingly  painted 
scene  at  the  theatre.  1* o  the  forest  succeeded  the  meadows,  where 
the  verdant  carpet  spread  down  the  slopes,  till  the  herbage  at  last 
touched  the  cold  wavelets  of  the  stream.  My  demesne  thus  con- 
sisted of  wood  and  pasture  land ;  here  and  there  were  patches  of 
wheat,  rye,  and  barley  ;  and  the  cattle  graxing  at  will,  added  life  to 
the  landsci^>e,  without  detracting  from  its  character  of  peaoefbl 
quietude. 

All  my  femily  were  in  raptures  at  the  s^ht  of  this  picturesone  lo- 
cality. Having  never  been  out  of  the  city  in  our  lives,  our  lungs, 
for  the  first  time,  inhaled  the  pure  air  peculiar  to  elevated  regions, 
and  we  seemed  to  breathe  more  fVeely.  Malvina  fancied  herself 
bathii^  in  the  healthful  limpid  atmo^here  ;  throwing  aside  her  bon- 
net, she  ran  about  in  the  woods  and  carolled  like  the  birds  on  the  trees 
around  her ;  and  the  children  rolled  along  on  the  meadows,  or 
frisked  by  the  sides  of  the  lambs  as  playfm  as  themselves.  I  had 
come  to  conduct  a  political  intrigue,  but  bc^an  with  finding  myself  one 
of  the  personages  of  a  pastoral.  To  con&s  the  truth,  the  aspect  of 
the  sweet  face  of  nature  on  every  side  filled  my  heart  with  a  new 
train  of  thoughts.  These  loftpr  heights  crowned  with  firs,  these 
chains  of  mountains  melting  hke  vapours  into  the  horizon,  and 
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losing  themselves  in  the  misty^  far  off  background,  seemed  a  silent 
reproach  to  the  miserable,  feverish,  petty  turmoils  of  men  ;  and  the 
little  valley  full  of  sweet  scents,and  pleasing  sounds  drew  my  thoughts 
oif  from  their  ambitious  workings,  and  disposed  them  to  domestic, 
rural  enjoyment.  For  three  days  1  forgot  my  political  existence, 
and  led  the  life  of  a  farmer.  I  inspected  my  woods  and  fields,  and 
went  from  farm  to  farm,  from  meadow  to  meadow.  The  chateau, 
lately  repaired,  was  comfortable  ;  and  already  I  planned  changes  and 
additions,  and  enjoyed  the  delight  of  my  new  power  and 
seignory. 

Our  candidate  secures  a  majority  among  the  townspeople, 
and  the  Government  officials,  but  the  rustic  population  hold  out 
pretty  well  for  the  independent  members.  Accompanied  by  a 
few  influential  persons,  he  visits  Gerardy  an  old  farmer,  who  can 
command  ten  or  twelve  votes  at  least.  He  finds  him  at  din- 
ner, but  to  all  the  eloquent  appeals  made  to  him  on  every  hand, 
he  can  only  afford  to  grunt  out,  "  Aye ;  to  be  sure,  indeed,^'  he  is 
so  occupied  with  a  troublesome  knuckle  bone  of  veal.  Oscar  com- 
ing to  the  rescue,  drinks  to  the  health  of  the  Emperor,  and  is 
glad  to  see  a  sign  of  awakening  interest  on  his  meaningless  face. 
He  plies  him  on  this  point,  and  whispers  that  Paturot  was  Aide 
de-Camp  to  Napoleon,  and  is  all  covered  with  wounds  received 
in  defending  his  life,  and  has  money  without  end,  bequeathed  to 
him  for  the  behoof  of  those  who  still  continue  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  the  Hero  of  Austerlitz.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Election  day,  all  the  country  voters  are  brought  in  hired  vehi- 
cles to  the  chateau,  and  feasted  hke  the  sons  of  kings.  Oscar 
does  his  best  to  fuddle  his  old  intended  victim,  but  he  is  like 
to  lose  his  own  balance  instead.  He  sets  about  to  bray,  to 
hinny,  to  crow,  to  miaow,  to  bark,  to  croak  ;  he  makes  his  voice 
issue  from  the  ceiling,  the  chimney,  and  from  under  the  chair 
oi  Father  Gerard,  and  enchants  his  rustic  audience.  All 
being  well  primed  are  then  led  to  the  hall  of  scrutiny,  and  though 
the  astute  peasant  Gerard  and  his  ten  friends  go  over  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  the  day  remains  with  our  hero,  and  Oscar  is 
in  extacies  though  feeUng  considerable  chagrin  at  having  caught 
such  a  tartar  as  Father  Gerard.  AU  are  brought  back  to 
the  castle,  the  defaulters  excepted,  and  another  assault  of  eight 
hours  ismade  on  the  provisions,  and  at  dawn  next  day  the  sleeping 
heroes  are  picked  from  under  the  tables,  carefully  ticketed  and 
labelled,  and  placed  in  carts  for  transportation  to  their  respective 
homes.  It  took  three  days  to  remove  the  traces  left  by  these  Children 
of  Nature  (so  named  by  the  poetic  Oscar,)  in  and  about  the  cha- 
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teau.  Paturot  has  no  objection  to  their  being  called  by  this  ro- 
mantic name,  bat  is  content  that  their  great  mother'  should, 
for  the  future^be  at  the  trouble  of  providing  their  food  and  drink. 
Jerome,  now  a  full  fledged  Deputy,  feels  his  consequence  aug- 
mented tremendously.  He,  a  simple  perfectioner  of  maillots 
for  the  Goddesses  of  the  Opera,  ana  at  the  same  time  a  decore, 
a  deputy,  a  favorite  of  a  great  Russian  Princess,  and  a  chef 
deBataillon.  Oh,  but  the  responsibiUty ;  to  have  the  eyes  of 
Europe  fixed  on  him,  to  find  his  slightest  word  or  gesture  cri- 
ticised, to  be  brought  over  the  coals  by  France,  to  be  hissed  by 
Europe  entire;  what  a  contingency,  and  what  a  course  of 
study  must  now  be  commenced  I 

In  divers  saloons  of  Pftris  I  often  beard  mention  of  a  certain 
Eastern  Question  which  seemed  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  all  men  ; 
and  here  was  1  now  called  on  to  soWe  this  confounded  enigma :  the 
destiny  of  the  East  mieht  perhaps  depend  on  my  voice.  I  owe  it 
to  myself  to  say  that  I  had  not  the  sligntest  personal  repugnance  to 
the  East ;  1  was,  on  th^  contrary,  well  disposed  in  its  favor.  The 
East  is  a  region  worthy  of  our  respect :  from  it  we  get  Adrianople 
wool ;  we  are  indebted  to  it  both  for  the  sun's  light  and  for  Gash- 
mere  shawls ;  1  would  have  been  consequently  sorry  to  offer  it  any 
offence  ;  rather  let  me  rest  on  good  and  amicable  terms  with  it. 
Notwithstanding  these  good  dispositions,  I  am  still  so  much  in  the 
dark  on  the  subject,  that  I  often  ask  myself  in  a  fright,  if  I  have 
entertained  towards  this  cardinal  point  all  the  good  dispositions  it , 
merits :  if  I  have  not  unthinkingly  trespassed  on  its  privileges  ;  if 
I  have  not  made  it  a  relentless  enemy.  May  thb  bast  pardon  me 
these  involuntary  offences:  we  were  maoe  to  understand  each 
other ;  unhappily  I  never  could  get  through  my  part,  and  1  can  now 
only  offer  my  humble  apologies. 

At  the  proper  time  and  place  the  new  Deputy,  with  his 
right  hand  raised,  pronounces,  the  sacramental,  *'  Je  le  jure,'' 
in  the  most  imposing,  solemn,  and  impressive  manner 
possible.  He  thinks  it  made  a  certain  impression  on 
the  King,  at  all  events  it  brought  a  smile  on  the  faces 
of  the  Princes.  One  of  the  regular  ministerial  whippers-in 
takes  him  under  his  protection  to  teach  him  the  duties 
devolving  on  every  well  wisher  to  law  and  order,  the  chief  being 
not  to  dare  to  exercise  his  judgment  on  the  merits  of  a 
question,  but  to  go  for  the  ministerial  vote,  rostris,  et  unguibus ; 
this,  orbecoming  a  brawling  opponent  of  Govemmentforthe  pur- 
pose of  being  bought  off,  seeming  to  be  the  only  two  courses  to  be 
adopted  by  any  man  of  sense.  Jerome  de  Valambrosa  now  finds 
that  his  dignity  is  to  be  separated  from  the  ease  which 
accompanies  it,     in     the    Latin  motto.     Letters   from  his 
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arrondisement  pour  on  him  like  hail;  every  civil  functionary 
wishes  for  the  next  higher  post ;  all  would  be  glad  of  exemption 
from  taxes,  and  from  the  conscription  of  their  sons,  as  well  as 
the  gift  of  a  decent  pension  for  their  own  old  age :  and  oneperson 
having  invented  an  infallible  cure  for  fever  must  get  a 
salary  from  Government.  A  contrabandist  wishes  to  be 
recompensed  for  all  the  persecution  inflicted  t^n  him  by  the 
King's  officers  in  the  alleged  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  be 
allowed  interest  beside.  In  short  Jerome  has  become  the  man 
of  business  for  the  whole  district,  the  advocatjB  of  desperate 
cases,  and  the  doctor  of  incurable  diseases.  A  letter  received 
from  a  certain  notary,  who  had  helped  to  secure  his  election,  is 
a  fair  spedmen  of  the  correspondence. 

Mon  cher  DeputS— Allow  one  of  your  best  wishers  to  recal  himself 
to  your  recollection.  You  know  what  interest  he  takes  in  every 
thing  that  concerns  you.  We  often  speak  of  you  here,  but  the 
arrondisement  must  be  kept  well  breathed,  otherwise  it  will  slip 
through  your  fingers :  by  good  luck  we  are  on  the  spot  to  watch 
your  interests  I  have  a  little  request  or  so  to  make,  merely  as  a 
token  of  the  affection  I  bear  to  you.  First  of  all  you  will  have  to 
get  the  registery  director  dismissed.  He  looks  too  close  at  matters 
connected  with  my  fees  ;  he  is  injuring  the  Government  as  well  as 
interfering  with  my  lawful  perquisites  ;  and  his  successor  when  he 
knows  what  lost  him  his  place,  will  maintain  a  good  understanding 
with  a  certain  devoted  friend  of  yours.  I  expect  that  the  President 
of  the  court  may  get  a  lesson  also.  He  taxes  our  costs  too  rigidly, 
and  allows  not  a  sous  beyond  the  mere  legal  dues :  it  is  an  intolerable 
piece  of  shabbiness.  Promote  him  if  you  chose,  but  send  him 
hence  at  all  events  :  my  brother  the  juq^e  will  sacrifice  himself  if 
necessary,  and  accept  the  presidency.  You  recollect  a  cousin  of 
my  wife  who  managed  the  conveying  of  the  voters  at  our  Election : 
he  wishes  to  be  a  tax  collector,  it  is  the  very  least  we  can  do  for 
him.  This  is  the  time  to  settle  our  children.  I  intend  to  send 
Alfred,  the  eldest,  to  Paris  to  gain  admission  to  the  Polytechnic  by 
your  kind  influence.  You  know  what  young  people  are  wheiv  away 
from  the  paternal  eye,  and  my  wife  would  never  consent  to  be 
separated  from  her  Benjamin,  only  for  knowing  that  he  will  find 
second  parents  in  Madame  Paturot  and  yourself;  indeed  if  you 
can  allow  him  a  little  chamber  any  where  under  your  own  roof, 
his  mother  will  have  a  care  the  less.  My  younger  son  ^ules  will 
be  satisfied  with  a  Bourse  in  one  of  the  colleges :  he  will  do  you 
honor  some  day,  being  affectionate,  retiring  and  clever.  Alfred  is, 
on  the  contrary,  all  fire  and  life,  you'll  be  delighted  with  him ; 
his  lively  tiisposition  comes  to  him  from  the  mother's  side.  At 
your  leisure  you  may  think  of  our  nephew  Antoine  and  our  Aunt 
Croquet ;  one  is  ready  for  his  bureau  de  tabac,  and  the  other  for 
her  post  office.  They  invoke  blessings  on  your  head  every  hour  ; 
you  are  their  patron,  their  providence ;  your  name  is  constantly  in 
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tkeir  mouths ;  it  if  impossible  that  jou  should  forget  such  grateful 
crestures  who  nerer  cease  to  think  on  jou. 

As  for  myself,  mon  cher  deputCf  I  only  ask  for  your  continued 
friendship.  I  am  here  standing  in  the  breach  to  defend  tou  against 
a  world  m  arms.  No  self-interest  in  this  I  am  sore.  You  are  the 
man  of  the  country,  jouare  the  countrr  itself  in  fact ;  this  is  the 
cause  of  my  devotion.  All  true  Frenobmes  have  the  same  dericey 
'  Our  country  before  everything. ' 

Agreei^,  kc.  kc.  ko. 

P.S.  Mme.  B.  requests  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Mme.  Patu- 
rot,  whose  abode  in  our  mountains  has  left  such  agreeable  souvenirs. 
Winter  approaches.  M^  wife  has  become  so  Parisian  in  her  tastes 
once  Mme.  Paturot  spoiled  her,  that  she  cannot  endure  the  milliner 
and  dressmaker  of  our  town.  If  your  lady  can  find  leisure  to  send 
down  two  bonnets,  two  gowns,  the  one  merino,  the  other  silk,  two 
pair  of  buskins,  and  twelve  pair  of  gloves,  assorted,  she  will  bind 
Mme.  B.  to  her  for  ever.  Bj  the  earliest  opportunity,  I  will  for- 
ward the  necessary  measures,  and  patterns ;  but  as  to  the  choice  of 
material,  color,  &c.,  my  little  woman  trusts  implicitly  to  the  taste  of 
Mme.  Paturot ;  from  her  decision  there  shall  be  no  appeaL  Excuse 
me,  dear  sir,  for  taking  up  your  valuable  time  with  matters  so  very 
unparUamentary. 

P.S.  No.  2.  I  open  mj  letter  to  give  you  a  little  more  trouble. 
At  the  period  of  your  sojourn  here  I  took  notice  that  you  wore  var- 
nished boots  of  the  very  finest  style.  That  sort  of  article  is  unknown 
in  our  latitude,  where  foxy-lookii^  leather,  and  polish  of  the  egg- 
cnm-lampblack  genus  still  holds  sway.  I  intend  to  introduce  the 
new  system  :  my  brilliant  boots  will  inspire  my  clients  with  awe  un- 
felt  before.  Have  the  goodness  to  send  me  two  pair  of  the  sixe  and 
make  of  the  pattern  now  forwarded ;  they  shall  be  called  by  your 
name,  as  nothing  that  can  continue  ^our  popularity  must  be  omitted. 
Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  high  m  the  instep. 

P.S.  No.  3.  I  open  once  more  to  remind  yon  that  your  constitu- 
ents expect  to  be  shortly  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  your  powerfhl 
nuuden  speech.  A  vous.  derechef.  B. 

Another  of  the  amenities  of  Paiuro^s  porliaro^tary  life  was 
the  early  race^  with  one  laichet  of  the  shoe  ^metaphorically) 
untied,  like  a  Boman  client  of  the  days  of  Cicero,  from  one 
ministerial  bureau  to  another,  to  beg  for  places,  or  privileges, 
or  situations,  for  his  country  applicants ;  and  it  was  curious 
that  in  almost  every  instance,  some  one  had  got  the  privilege 
or  place  the  day  before,  or  the  week  just  past ;  but  by  way  of 
comfort,  the  deputy  would  be  punctuaUjr  informed  of  the  next 
vacancy 

Till  these  vacancies  should  occur,  the  least  he  could  do  was 
to  return  evasive  and  comforting  answers  to  the  distant  place 
hunters.     One  of  the  clerks  was  trained  into  this  department. 
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and  very  few  petitioners  were  disappointed, — of  answers  at  all 
events. 

But  a  gpreater  misery  awaited  me  from  time  to  time.  A  voter 
sometimes  came  down  from  his  hills,  brought  bis  family  along  with 
him,  and  made  a  descent  on  the  capital.  Oh  terrible  apparition ! 
Oh  dreadful  nightmare !  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morninff,  father,  mo- 
ther, and  daughter  were  relieyine  each  other  at  the  bell  rope  ;  Pro- 
vincials, confound  them,  are  such  early  risers.  Then  was  1  roused 
from  my  two  hours*  slumber,  and  putting  on  my  morning  gown,  and 
rubbing  my  eyes,  I  reeled  into  the  drawmg-room,  to  g^ve  a  gpracious 
welcome  to  my  visitors^  instead  of  bequeathing  them  to  the  care  of 
Pluto,  Oerbmis,  Charon,  Minos,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Hades. 
"  Hold!  is  it  really  vou,  Father  Michonneau  I  you  at  Paris !  how 
kind  to  think  of  commg  to  see  me."  **  O  faith,  that  we  did  without 
loss  of  time,  we  know  our  duty,  ask  Madame  Michonneau  there." 
'*  Oh,  as  to  duty  and  respect  and  that,  no  one  can  find  fault  with  my 
ffood  man,"  added  Mme.  Michonneau.  So  I  was  in  for  my  two 
hours'  task  of  listening  to  the  cause  of  the  journey,  the  savings  made 
by  keeping  their  eyes  open,  the  settling  of  the  young  lady  at  school, 
and  the  other  weighty  reasons  which  suffice  to  rout  a  country  dweller 
out  of  his  rural  fastness.  To  see  Paris  thoroughly,  especially  every 
gratuitous  exhibition^  is  to  the  Provincial  a  case  of  conscience,  and  if 
any  lion  happens  to  be  overlooked  the  Deputy  is  sure  to  be  blamed. 
He  is  expected  to  make  bolts  and  bars  give  way  at  tl\^  Royal  Cha- 
teaux, the  royal  parks,  the  museums,  the  exhibitions,  aye,  even  the 
theatres.  On  these  occasions  Mme.  Paturot  took  charge  of  the  wo- 
men ;  and  ah  1  what  deplorable  fashions  of  dress  did  these  ladies 
bring  from  their  wilds,  and  what  bursts  of  ill  suppressed  laughter 
did  they  not  occasion  among  the  apprentices  of  the  milliners,  to  whose 
shops  Malvina  guided  them.  The  mistresses  themselves  could  scarcely 
restrain  their  merriment,  and  by  way  of  climax  to  my  wife's  mortifi- 
cation,  they  went  out  and  returned  twenty  times  for  an  abatement  of 
two  francs  in  the  price  of  an  article. 

When  the  Michonneaus  took  dinner  with  us,  they  coolly  put  bis- 
ctdts  and  fruit  in  their  pockets,  for  the  next  morning's  dejeuner. 
If  thev  met  in  their  rounds  anything  antiquated  or  ridiculous  in  cut 
or  style,  they  were  sure  to  make  a  point  of  buying  it,  and  not  be  satis- 
fied till  it  was  in  their  possession. 

Sometimes  I  was  tranquil  on  my  bench  at  the  Chamber,  glad  to 
escape  for  two  hours  from  the  tyranny  of  my  patrons,  and  kept  in  a 
delightfiil  state  of  reverie,  by  some  sleepy,  written,  speech, when  all  at 
once  I  would  be  aroused  by  the  voice  of  an  usher  at  mj  ear,  **  Mon- 
sieur Paturot  is  wanted  in  the  ball."  Needs  must,  I  was  obliged  to 
come  out,  and  what  did  I  find  ?    a  legion  of  Michonneaus  !   three 

fenerations  of  Michonneaus  I !  and  for  this  countless  tribe  I  was  ob- 
ged  to  provide  seats  in  the  chamber,  to  hear  the  orations ;  at  the 
trouble  of  going  from  one  office  to  another,  and  disarranging  the 
entire  machmery  of  the  order  of  the  Chamber.  Once  ensconced  in  their 
pews,  they  soon  enlarged  their  sitting-room  by  dint  of  knee,  and  elbow, 
and  mountain  pertinacity,  so  that  they  might  chatter  at  their   ease. 
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Thra  began  another  infliction — Madame  Miohonneaa»  gifted  with  the 
sight  of  a  Ijnx,  toon  singled  me  oat>  and  with  ejee  and  hands,  and 
g^turesy  seemed  eap^  to  open  a  communication  with  me.  Eren  at 
that  distance  I  fancied  I  coold  hear  her,  '<  Eh  husband,  do  tou  see 
eur  Deputy  ?  Look,  he  is  at  this  side,  in  the  comery  the  fourth  on  the 
left  hand :  (then  aloud)  good  day,  M.  Paturot,  good  day.**  **  Where 
the  deuce,  do  you  see  him,  Madame  Michonneao  ?"  (1  knew  by  instinct 
that  this  conversation  was  pasidng.)  <' Are  you  blind,  my  good  man  ! 
there,  to  be  sure,  with  the  blue  frock  and  chestnut  hair»  speaking  with 
that  other  ramrod  of  a  Deputy,  (then  ffettii^  up)  your  senrant,  M. 
P^torot."  This  operation  endured  the  whole  sitting ;  the  entire  family 
came  there,  as  it  seemed,  merely  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  their  Deputy ;  and 
Madame  Michonneau  seemed  determined  to  commit  me  in  the  sight  of 
the  whole  assembly :  so  pointed  were  the  gestures  of  hands,  and  face, 
and  so  prodigal  was  she  of  little  sig^s  of  familiarity,  that,  in  self-de- 
fence I  leaned  my  elbow  on  my  desk,  and,  turning  my  back 
.to  the  enemy,  resigned  myself  to  a  state  of  perfect  immobility. 
The  clan  then  commenced  to  listen  to  the  speech  and  yawn,  and  eat 
some  of  the  morning's  plunder,and  Father  Micnonnean  began  gradually 
to  lose  his  pristine  awe  of  the  migesty  of  the  occupier  of  the  Tribune. 
He  took  care  to  accost  me  when  coming  out  witn,  **  and  why  does 
not  our  Deputy  get  up  there,  and  gabble  like  the  others?  that  would 
make  a  noise  at  home." 

Always  the  same  reproach  !  **  why  does  not  our  Bepresentatire 
make  a  speech  ?'*  It  is  often  wondered,  why  sUch  and  such  members 
get  into  the  tribune,  and  lay  themselves  open  to  the  jibes  of  the  re- 
porters. Alas !  they  go  up  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  under  the  goad- 
ing of  their  constituents,  espeoiallv  if  the  member  of  a  neighbouring 
arrondisement  makes  a  figure  :  then  is  our  member  an  ass,  an  idler, 
or  one  sold  over  to  the  enemy,  and  his  only  resource  is  the  dreaded 
attempt  at  an  oration. 

Fatnrot  shivers  at  the  thought  of  the  ordeal :  he  fears  that 
he  will  lose  his  self-possession  fdter  climbing  the  awful  marble 
steps^  and  finding  himself  the  centre  of  the  eyes  and  minds  of 
a  numerous  assembly.  He  also  fears  that,  becoming  confused, 
and  attempting  to  improvise,  absurdities  will  be  as  Ukely  to 
pour  from  his  lips  as  things  worth  listening  to. — Confidence 
in  your  own  powers,  and  contempt  for  the  quuifications  of  your 
auditory,  being  the  chief  ingredients  of  success,  he  dreads  the  ex- 
periment, as  he  has  no  pretension  to  either  of  these  gifts. 

At  last,  finding  himself  as  it  were,  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea,  he  determines  that  he  will  pass  the  Rubicon,  and 
from  the  moment  of  taking  this  resolution,  adieu  to  sleep. 
He  lay  awake  fancying  himself  in  the  Tribune,  striving  with 
meaningless  words  and  incoherent  phrases:  he  searched  for 
the  sonorous  adjective,  the  resounding  substantive, — he  polished 
the  peroration,  he  perfected  the  exordium.  This  state  of  sleep- 
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lessness  and  nightmare  gave  him  fnghlful  eranpa  in  the  legs, 
and  he  thence  takes  occadion  to  bewtol  the  lot  of  the  bedfellows 
of^renowned  orators. 

'*  What  in  the  world  «ils  you?"  Mid  MaMni^  <'  jron  ar^  wi^^glix^  md 
twisting  like  a  Melun  eel,"  '*X  am  improvising^  my  dear,  improvisiQg^ 
Ob  what  a  delicioosi  8«ntenoe  I  have  jnst  secured ;  shall  I  repeat  H 
to  you?"  •*  I'd  be  well  employed  Mstening^  at  3  o'clock  in  the  mominjj." 
*<  Ah,  my  duck*  eloquence  is  not  confined  to  hours :  for  twenty  min« 
utes  I  have  heea  crushing  the  faction  with  the  hammers  of  my  rhe- 
toric." **  So  you  bave^n  your  dreams ;  I'll  find  the  marks  on  my  lege 
in  the  morning."  "  All  inspiration,  my  pigeon :  I  will  pulverise  the 
Press,  this  plague  of  plagues*  this  Hydra :  listen.**     '<  No,  no,  1*11 

fet  up."  "  Hear  what  I  was  saying  to  this  leper  which  they  call  a 
ournaJ :  I  soared  to  the  highest  point  of  eloquent  sublimity.  Meas- 
ieurs,  I  take  possession  of  tne  Tribvme  to  protest  against  the 
boundless  license  of  the  Press.  Were  I  to  peri^  on  the  scaffold,  I 
will  raise  my  voice  against  these  scribblers  who" — "  Jerome,  Jj^ome» 
you're  taking  advantage  of  your  position.*'  **Wait  for  a  bit,  my  dar- 
Un^ :  I'll  give  them  such  a  cudgelling  as  will  astonish  them. — These 
scnbblers  who  respect  nothing,  who  voluntarily  assume  the  positiov 
of  outlaws,  who" — *<  Jerome,  do  you  intend  to  put  me  in  a  passion  ?*' 
*'  A  little  patience,  my  dear,  you  will  now  see  the  arrow  .launched  to 
inflict  a  mortal  wound.— These  scribblers  .who"— <'  You'll  have  it  I  see 
*.jiow  mind  yourself,  Mr  Paturot.  "  •  *  •  • 

After  this  specimen  of  a  French  Mrs.  Caudle,  Paturot 
describes  his  attempts  at  eloquence,  and  thus  paints  one  of  his 
models — Berryer  :— 

To  make  myself  a  proficient  in  the  oratorical  art,  I  had  thea 
in  the  chamber  under  my  eyes,  a  number  of  first-rate  models:  wluch 
should  I  follow?  that  was  the  question.  My  first  great  man  wore 
a  blue  coat  fiistened  to  the  very  chin  with  steel  buttons:  at  a  dis- 
tance it  would  resemble  a  cuirass  covering  a  well  developed  chest. ' 
The  charactw  of  the  head  was  fine,  the  eye  Uvelv  and  full,  the 
features  regular,  the  lip  slightly  sardonical,  the  forehead  vast,  and 
the  head  bald.  Tou  co^d  perceive  in  the  ensemble,  real  power, 
feeling,  warmth,  in  a  word^  ail  the  qualities  of  the  artist.  He  was, 
in  effect,  a  great  artist,  more  enthusiastic  than  self-convinced,  more 
ardent  than  reflective,  and  delighting,  for  sake  of  the  very  difficulty, 
to  move  about  in  a  labyrinth  without  visible  issue.  Speech  more 
beautiful  or  more  complete  than  his,  could  not  be  heard,  nothing 
more  sonorous  or  more  full  than  the  quality  of  the  tone  :  the  dignity 
of  his  gestures,  and  the  pride  of  his  look  confferred  on  these  exterior 
advantages  a  resistless,  seductive,  influence.  In  his  happy  di^s  no 
orator  could  guard  his  convictions  with  the  charm  of  so  many 
combined  attractions.  But  this  success  rareW  attended  him  beyond 
the  tribune ;  having  listened  to  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  you  should 
not  spoil  the  impression  by  looking  at  it  in  type.  The  lava  once 
cooled,  lost  its  proper  quality  of  glitter  and  movement;  in  the 
evening  you  admired  the  torrent  in  msion ;  next  morning  you  could 
not  help  remarking  the  scories.    There  was  much  vagueness  in  the 
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klaaiinder  all  thepompof  t^flsprcMloB^  ft  dkbetie  iiMir«  brilUitfii 
than  solid;  meagre  mrgommU  utMcr  flowing  robea ;  a  rare  skill  \m 
tkrowimg  imeertaintj  iato  a  mastioiiy  but  nojpower  to  ani?e  at  a 
just  conelusioB.  Tbeae  were  tke  featsiresof  hit  oratorical  powers, 
the  meet  finished,  and,  at  ihm  same  time^  the  most  ince—piete  of  an j 
sxhilHted  in  the  modcni  scho<^  He  figored  there  as  om  of  the  first 
masters  of  the  art,  aad  tbo«gh  on  oppoime  sides,  I  must  allow  him  his 
foil  clium  to  his  position. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  Odillon  Barrot . — 

Near  him,  but  with  a  heavier  appearanoe  by  finr,  sat  a  tribmie  who 
made  too  much  vse  of  his  ^e-^^aiBs  in  fiHhig  up  psBses,  and  keeping 
himself  in  countenance.  He  also  wore  a  eEu  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
a  circumstance  seeminffl j  inseparable  from  the  outer  maa  of  orators* 
A  forehead  lofty  and  prejecting,  the  eje  surmounted  by  a  bushy 
eyebrow,  the  for^art  of  the  cranium  nearly  bald,  a  covmtenance  de- 
Mient  neither  in  dignity  nor  eharaoter  ;  these  were  the  characteris- 
tic traits  of  m^  second  master  in  art.  When  compared  with 
the  former  chief,  his  method  had  not  the  same-  power  or 
grandeur;  it  was  heory,  and  the  diction  was  deroid  of  elennee and 
ease ;  the  expression  was  just  but  lan^pid,  and  not  always  wdl  dioeea, 
and  the  grace  was  m  an  iuTerse  ratio  to  the  solidity.  These  defects 
w^e  recompensed  by  the  possession  of  many  sterlinsr  qualities ;  under 
the  rough  faiark  you  could  not  hH  to  be  aware  of  a  rand  of  rectitude, 
and  an  accent  of  the  most  honest  self-conviction  ;  his  ideas  made 
their  way  to  the  minds  of  his  auditors  with  some  embarrassment ; 
still  they  were  found  logically  dependent  on  each  other,  evolved  in 
a  certain  order,  and  clothed  in  a  sober  garb  too  much  neglected 
in  this  day.  In  these  conditions,  the  orator  creditably  represented 
a  party  which  relied  more  on  sound  principle  than  on  charm  of 
^ocutiofi.  I  was  not  of  tins  party,  but  was  ever  ready  to  recognise 
the  upr^htness  of  its  views,  and  the  sincerity  of  its  convictions. 

We  next  have  Lamartine : — 

These  two  persons  having  been  considered,  I  was  approaching  my 
object.  This  was  the  eany  time  of  a  talent  the  most  dithyrambio 
that  ever  invaded  any  rostrum,  premising  that  I  wish  this  ejuthet  to 
be  taken  in  its  best  sense.  Plato  excluded  all  poets  from  his  Renub- 
lic,  without  seeming  to  suspect  that  thereby  ne  banished  himself  as 
poet,  aye,  and  one  oi  the  greatest  of  antiquity.  He  who  a^ires  to 
the  perfect  is  a  poet,  for  what  is  poetry  but  an  ideal  of  perfection, 
wrought  from  the  comlunation  and  -abs^action  of  imperfect  things. 
One  can  then  be  a  great  poet  and  a  great  orator,  mere  is  no  m- 
trin»c  inconsistencv.  Nothing  could  be  more  noble  or  felicitous 
than  the  cut  of  the  features,  the  carriage,  and  the  pose  of  the  lyric 
and  chivalric  oratoir  of  whom  I  speak.  These  exterior  advantages 
count  for  something  in  the  success  of  a  speakw,  they  prepare  and  per- 
fect U,  and  when  piM^  of  accent  and  enundaticm,  grace  and  mode- 
ration of  ^pBstnre,  and  sparkling  play  of  feature  are  added, 
the  elocution,  with  litlde  effort,  seises  on  and  enchains  the 
hearers.  Thn  was  the  case  with  the  poet-orator :  but  he  did  not 
feel  it  the  less  necessary  to  displaj  all  tho  magnificence  of  his  style, 
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and  bring  to  his  aid  a  prose,  colored  with  as  much  care  as  the  most 
perfect  poetry.  At  this  epoch  his  views  soared  beyond  the  Ohambet, 
and  he  frequently  overshot  the  mark,  and  was  soon  obliged  to 
regulate  his  strength,  to  moderate  the  spring  of  his  powers,  and  brinj^ 
both  his  thoughts  and  their  dress  to  the  level  of  the  capacity  of  his 
hearers.  This  superabundance  of  power,  is  however,  a  defect  readily 
pardoned ;  it  is  far  easier  criticized  than  attained. 

The  next  is  Guizot : — 

And  now  for  the  contrast ;  close  to  this  enchanter  who  held  in  his 
hand  the  golden  branch  of  poetry  ever  renewing  its  leaves,  see  the 
dogmatic  teacher  who  sacrifices  to  concision,  I  might  almost  say 
dryness,  inexhaustible  abundance  of  images :  the  well-filled, 
and  compact,  and  involved  period  are  succeeded  by  short 
and  square-cut  phrases,  and  a  dialectic,  sober  and  magisterial. 
All  was  done  by  weight  and  measure,  all  went  on  by  learned, 
sharp,  and  unerring  demonstrations.  His  oratorical  baton 
resembled  "mightily  the  ferule  of  the  schoolmaster ;  the  re- 
quest took  the  air  of  an  injunction,  the  very  prayer  resem- 
bled a  remonstrance.  This  plan  is  occasionally  successnil ;  assem- 
blies seliom  rebel  when  they  are  ruled  by  an  intellect  of  this  kind,  par- 
ticularly if  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  the  leader  correspond, 
and  better  still,  if  the  eye  be  calm  and  austere,  the  outline  of  the  coun- 
tenance angular,  and  the  voice  distinct  and  commanding. 

Now  we  have  Thiers  : — 

Nothing  is  more  sure  of  success  than  a  will  which  requires  impli- 
cit obedience,  and  will  not  brook  discussion  ;  and  if  this  self-will  is 
found  imited  with  some  felicity  of  expression,  it  is  rare  that  large  as- 
semblies  resist  the  combination.  Dogmatic  eloquence  is  the  surest 
in  effect,  the  easiest  in  practice.  It  is  seldom  that  we  cannot  inspire 
others  with  our  own  self-confidence,  particularly  if  this  confidence  is 
frequently  exhibited  and  never  seen  to  waver.  Still,  success  in  this 
line  was  not  to  he  thought  of  by  me  ;  my  instincts  directed  me  else- 
where. Another  orator  of  the  first  class  flourbhed  in  the  Chamber, 
and  he  was  destined  to  be  mv  model.  I  never  could  sufficiently  ad . 
mire  the  rapid  triumph  he  nad  obtained.  To  acquire  a  high  parlia- 
mentary position,  he  had  had  to  contend  with  obstacles  of  every  kind, 
in  his  voice,  in  his  size,  and  in  a  very  unprepossessing  exterior.  The 
members  who  ordinarily  ruled  the  house,  had  every  advantage  over 
him  in  these  respects.  It  was  necessary  to  compensate  for  them  by  ^ 
dexteritv  of  speech,  fecundity  of  resources,  and  versatility  of  tal- 
ent. This  was  my  idol,  the  master  of  my  choice  :  every  time 
he  mounted  the  marble  steps  I  became  self-recollected  as  one  going 
to  receive  a  lesson.  To  do  him  justice  he  was  no  niggard  of  his 
time,  and  I  had  ample  leisure  to  imbue  myself  with  his  manner  and 
peculiar  method.  What  particularly  pleased  me  in  his  procedure 
was,  that  he  began  with  his  subject  m  its  cradle,  and  never  quitted 
it  till  it  was  entombed,  or  otherwise  exhausted.  He  always  took  for 
granted  (and  God  knows  with  what  justice !)  that  the  Assembly  was  ig- 
norant of  the  very  first  principles  of  things  ;  this  showed  a  deep  insight 
into  human  nature.     Thanks  to  him  I  was  very  near  comprehend- 
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iog  the  Eastern  question;  he  was  mj  star  in  the  darkness:  through 
his  instructions  I  learned  that  there  stands  on  the  Bosphorus,  a 
city  called  Constantinople^  and  that  the  Turks  form  the  nujoHty  of 
the  population.  Now  this,  it  must  be  owned,  was  a  fact  rerr  essen- 
tial  to  oe  known  at  the  outset ;  with  some  fiirther  efforts,  I  might 
have  obtained  a  notion  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  fiunoos  countries  in 
days  of  old.  Alas !  time  was  wanting  to  complete  my  parliamentary 
and  historical  education.  Still  noUiing  can  efface  the  impressions 
left  on  my  memory  by  an  eloquence  the  most  spirited,  the  most  alert, 
and  the  most  promse  of  any  of  our  orators  ;  how  can  I  forsret  his  in- 
genious style  of  explanation  and  narratiyey  the  ductility  and  eleffance 
of  his  language,  or  his  historic  erudition,  which  never  seemed  at.a 
loss,  or  unable  to  furnish  parallels  or  illustrations. 

Jerome  having  selected  his  model,  sets  to  work  by  laying  in 
a  store  of  parliamentary  phrases  in  fiishion  at  the  time,  for  his 
great  speech  on  the  subject  of  allowing  cheese  into  the  country, 
duty  free,  this  question  interesting  his  mountain  constituency 
in  a  very  sensible  manner.  He  gets  the  speech  by  heart,  but 
is  careful  to  have  the  manuscript  in  his  pocket  when  ascending 
into  the  tribune. 

A  glass  of  water  was  at  my  rig^t  hand  ;  I  drank  it  off  mechani- 
cally,  and  endeavouring  to  steady  my  voice,  I  began.  '<  Messieurs,'* 
said  I,  '^  permit  me  to  address  my  country  on  a  subject  which  deeply 
interests  her,  I  speak  of  cheeses."  At  this  unlucky  word,  a  roar  of 
laughter  burst  nrom  the  whole  assembly.  Ministers,  journalists, 
even  the  very  ushers,  took  part  in  the  general  hilarity.  It  was  a  very 
decided  hit,  so  I  attempted  to  contmue,  but  found  it  impossible  % 
the  explosions  of  mirth  drowned  my  voice,  and  some  uncomplimen- 
tary jokes  began  to  circulate.  Tired  at  last,  I  descended,  but  carried 
my  precious  manuscript  to  the  office  of  the  Moniteur,  where  it  figured 
in  five  large  columns  next  day,  interspersed  with  cheers,  applausef 
and  hears.  My  constituents  lost  the  cause,  but  I  obtained  m  their 
eyes  a  complete  success,  and  thus  I  won  my  field  of  Austerlitx. 

But  poor  Paturot  has  been  very  fortunate  hitherto,  gaim'ng 
distinctions  and  advantages  which  precipitate  his  downfal.  His 
ill  adapted  and  expensive  medieval  estabUshment,  his  parlia- 
ment^ engagements,  his  attention  to  his  military  duties,  the 
knavery  of  a  head  clerk,  to  whom  the  care  of  his  neglected  busi- 
ness was  entrusted,  and  his  loans  to  his  great  Russian  Princess^ 
all  unite  their  evil  influence,  and  our  hero,  instead  of  finding 
his  caisse  well  filled,  is  obliged  to  borrow.  He  speculates  iulhe 
funds,  and  buys  an  enormous  amount  of  stock  on  one  occasion, 
from  seeing  by  chance  an  open  letter  on  the  table  of  an  influential 
person  to  whom  he  had  paid  an  early  visit.  This  unlucky  note 
bearing  a  date  six  months  old,  unperceived  by  our  victim,  he  is 
ruined  \l  ih.t  PriTweas  cannot  refund.   She  disappears,  and  is 
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heard  of  some  years  later  as  mistress  of  a  caf^  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nevn^  and  Field  Ma/tskat  Tapanowitci  condescends  to  look 
after  the  spoons.  A  benevolent  money  lender  comes  now,  ncui 
Deus  exmacAina,  with  22,000  francs,  and  will  not  hear  of 
interest :  he  merely  takes  a  mortgage,  or  some  French  instrument 
similar  thereto ;  and  all  would  be  very  well,  but  that  he  can 
command  no  more  readycash,for  the  moment, than  6,000  francs. 
However  he  conducts  Jerome  into  his  extensive  store,  and  there 
our  hero  is  left  at  entire  liberty  to  make  up  the  deficit  with  curious 
bird  cages,  fape  shanks,  otter*skin  caps,  boxes  of  wafers,  (^ises 
of  puppets,  tooth-picks  in  hard  wood  of  the  Pacific,  galvanised 
mouse-traps,  paint-brushes,  accordions,  and  spicy  pictures. 
Our  borrower  must  be  difficult  to  please  if  he  could  not  make 
a  sdection  firom  these  valuables,  but  in  spite  of  this  piece  of 
good  fortune,  our  political  man  of  business  that  should  never  have 
soared  beyond  the  province  of  the  sonnet  or  feuilleton,  is  cast 
into  prison,  and  passes  through  the  court  of  bankruptcy ;  and 
here  he  observes,  en  passant^thsti  he  cannot  see  the  wisdom 
of  a  creditor  throwing  his  slave  into  prison,  and  thereby  rendering 
any  payment  impossible.  Poor  Malvina,  awaking  from  her 
feverish  dream  of  high  life,  is  once  again  the  devoted  and 
affectionate  wife ;  and  that  we  may  not  leave  the  reader  with 
sore  feelings  for  the  sorrowful  lot  of  the  misguided  but 
worthy  pair,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  some  government 
appointment,  of  a  moderate  salary,  is  procured  for  them  in  the 
province,  and  there  they  are  settled,  at  the  close  of  the  story, 
tolerably  resigned  to  their  destiny. 

The  length  of  our  extracts  leave  usHttle  space,  even  if  we  had 
the  inclination,  to  draw  an  erudite  moral  from  the  work  before  us. 
We  might  conclude  that  persons  of  a  poetic  temperament  are 
not  the  best  adopted  to  fill  commercial  or  political  offices  ; 
that  talents  or  property  are  of  Uttle  use,  ^cept  the  possessor 
enjoys  in  addition  the  blessing  of  sound  common  sense;  and  that 
people  mixing  in  societv  above  their  rank  are  no  better  off 
than  the  earthen  vessel  among  his  brazen  acquaintances  in 
the  flood :  but  these  truths  are  older  than  the  times  of  Esop, 
and  besides,  we  are  convinced  that  Kttle  benefit  is  reauy 
obtained,  in  a  worldly  or  moral  point  of  view,  from  didactic 
treatises,  or  moral  observations.* 

•  To  the  list  of  good  French  Works,  given  in  Thb  Irish  Quarteri^t 
Review,  Vol.  III.  No.  11,  we  beg  to  add  a  pleasant  novel,  or  rather 
collection  of  novelettes,  by  JLItre  Chevalier,  La  Chambre  de  la  Reine  ; 
La  Marquise  de  NorvilUt  a  Langnedoc  story  by  Eli4  Berthet ;  and  a 
truly  beautiful  tale  by  George  Sand,  called,  Mont  RevSche, 
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1.  Tenant  Gmpemaiiom  Bill,  Ireland. — ^Parliamentaiy  Sesskm 
of  1853— As  Brought  bom  the  Commons',  and  as  Bead 
a  Second  time  in  the  Lords\ 

2.  Same^BUl.  As  Amended  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Sbee,  MJ^. 
for  the  Conntj  of  Kilkenny. 

S.  RqH)rt  on  the  Policy  and   Votes  (f  the  Tenant  Rifhi 

Party  in  the  Souse  qf  Commons  during  the  last  Sessum. 

Bepcnrt  made  to  The  Tenant-League  Conference,  DuUin, 

Taesday>  October  4th,  1863. 
4.  Report  from  Her  Majestfs  Commissioners  of  Inamry  into 

the  state  qf  the  Lata  and  Practice  in  respect  to  the  Occupation 

(f  Land  in  Ireland.    Presented  to  both  Houses  of  rarlia- 

ment  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty,  1846. 
The  Land  Question  in  Ireland  has  been,  for  many  years,  one  of 
the  chief  of  what  have  been  called  the  problems  of  Ireland's 
economic  condition ;  and  has  been  fatally  prolific,  not  merely 
in  our  own  times,  but  fc^  much  more  than  a  century  baok^ 
of  misery  and  crime.  So  dark  and  dispiriting  is  the  prestige 
thus  acquired  that  it  has  deterred,  and  still  does  deter,  many 
from  even  approaching  the  investigation  of  this  question ;  and 
thereby,  in  all  probability,  has  much  delayed  its  satisfac- 
tory settlement ;  if  it  be  capable,  as,  for  our  parts,  we  would 
believe  and  hope — against  perhaps,  all  rational  exnecta- 
tion,  of  a  complete  settlement  deserving  to  be  styled  con- 
dasive. 

To  supply  material  to  the  reader  for  coming  to  a  judgment 
of  his  own  upon  the  matter— one  of  such  aeep  interest  and 
importance,  not  solely  to  Ireland,  but,  through  her,  to  the 
Empire,  which  never  can  be  thoroughly  prosperous  while 
Ireland  is  disturbed — we  propose  in  this  paper  to  review,  as 
sQccincUy  as  possible,  the  present  and  the  by-gone  condition 
of  the  Land  Qoestion.  It  will  be  necessary,  of  course,  to 
notice  as  part  of  our  text,  but  with  as  much  brevitv  as  is  at  all 
consistent  with  a  fair  exposition  and  treatment  of  them,  and 
a  due  consideration  for  their  authors  and  public  advocates,  the 
variotis  plans,  bills,  and  theories  on  tlie  subject,  that  have 
emanatea  from  public  writers,  and  from  speakers  in  Parliament 
and  out  of  it, — in  office,  or  in  opposition. 

The  relations  between  Lanolord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland 
were  thus  described  ten  years  ago,  by  an  Englishman  who 
had,  for  thirty  years,  been  agent  to  large  estates,  both  in  the 
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North  and  South  of  Ireland ;  a  man  of  conservative  opinions, 
bat  unconnected  with  party  in  this  country  : — 

*<  The  occupying  tenantry  are  in  alow  state  of  serfage  ;  their  mode 
of  living  is  low^  their  condition  abject,  their  treatment  haughty, 
their  distance  from  any  intercourse  with  the  lords  of  the  sou  im- 
mense. In  general  they  are  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
agents^  whose  chief  duty  is  deemed  to  consist  in  the  exaction,  by  every 
possible  means,  of  the  highest  possible  rent ;  his  duties  beine  re- 
garded by  his  employers  as  fully  discharged  by  that  mere  collection." 

*  •  •  •  (p.  16.)  •  *  •  *  "  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  ho- 
norable exceptions  ;  but  it  is  the  general  state  of  things  of  which  we 
now  treat.  *  *  In  a  general  point  of  view,  if  proofs  were  wanting 
of  the  utter  derangement  of  this  important  relation,  they  would  be 
abundantly  supplied  from  that '  evidence  of  facts/  which  presents  it- 
self to  the  eye  and  reaches  the  heart  of  every  traveller  in  Ireland  ; 
movine  him  now  with  compassion,  now  with  indienation,  until,  alas  ! 
throu»i  the  deadening  powers  of  habit  and  familiarity,  both  his  eye 
and  his  heart  become  more  callous.**  (p.  22.)  *'  However,  one  can- 
not  at  first  behold  the  wretched  and  nlthy  habitations — the  inade- 
quate outbuildings — the  ragged  habiliments— the  poor  food — the 
miserable  fences — and  the  thousand  other  indications  of  poverty, 
without  feeling  that  much — very  much  indeed  is  wrong  between 
landlord  and  tenant.**  (p.  23.)  "Every  writer  on  Ireland  speaks 
of  *  Exorbitant  Bents,*  viz.,  Spenser,  Dean  Swift,  Archbishop  boul- 
ter, Rt.  Hon.  J.  Fitzgibbon,  Gordon,  Newenham,  Dr.  Woodward, 
Ourwen,  Parliamentary  Reports  (with  evidence)  of  Committees  o£ 
1825, 1830,  1832.  Wakefield,  the  latest,  says  : — '  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that,  as  landlords,  the  Irish  proprietors  exact  more  from  their 
tenants  than  the  same  class  of  men  in  any  other  country* — and  the 
close  inspection  of  any  particulars  of  sale  of  land  will  shew  the  fact. 

*  *  *  The  fact  is  notorious,  that  rents  in  Ireland  are  vastly  be- 
yond any  proportion  of  produce  exacted  in  England."  •  •  •  fpp, 
26,  27.)  "  Fancy  a  petty  lord  of  the  soil  with  a  bevy  of  bidders 
AumJ/y  walking  after  nim:  'Well  Mick,*  he  says  to  one,  *you  hear 
what  Pat  bids  for  the  land  ;  now  what  will  you  advance?*  *  Why 
yer  honor,  its  more  than  the  value,  but  1*11  give  your  honor  three 
days*  turf  drawing.*  <  Three  days,  my  lad,  when  you  know  that  my 
turf  stack  requires  a  month's  fine  weather.*     *  Och,  then,*  says  Denis, 

*  1*11  not  grudge  yer  honor  a  week.*  '  By  the  powers,  now,*  says 
Larry,  '  I*d  give  yer  honor  two  weeks  if  the  place  would  keep 
a  horse,  or  a  mule,  or  a  donkey,  in  the  way  of  drawing ;  but  1*11 
bring  yer  honor  a  fat  pig  anyhow,  and  pay  the  rint  of  j£4  an  acre  as 
punctually  as  any  other  man,*  *  Larry,  the  land  is  yours.*  '*  (p.  38.) 
**When  the  inevitable  ^arrear^  comes  on,  further  demands  are 
made  in  the  way  of  personal  service  ;  and  further  injustice  perpe- 
trated. Thus,  for  instance,  the  unfortunate  tenant  is  made  to  pay 
all  the  poor  rate,  by  a  refusal  to  allow  any  portion  of  it  till  the  last 
penny  of  rent  is  paid  ;  a  circumstance  neither  probable  nor  expected. 
Good  landlordism  in  Ireland  has  many  checks,  but  none  so  powerful 
as  ridicule.     Does  a  landlord  evince  a  disposition  to  let  his  land  at 
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moderate  rents,  it  is  endeaToured  to  Uogh  him  out  of  his  amiahU 
iteakness,  and  strong  hints  are  given  by  other  landlords,  that  by  fool- 
ishlj  giving  away  his  own  property,  he  is  indirectly  lessening  theirs.*^ 

These  are  bat  a  few^  and  not  the  strongest,  extracts  from  the 
treatise  of  this  English  gentleman,  long  and  intimately  con- 
versant with  the  state  of  Ireland,  as  regms  the  tenure  of  land. 

The  Commissioners  of  Land  Inquiry,  appointed  bj  the  late  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  Government  in  1841,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Earl  of  Devon,  repprted  in  1845,  (two  years  later  than  the 
appearance  of  the  work  from  which  we  have  last  quoted,) 
and  their  account  of  the  state  of  things  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland,  was  strongly  in  accordance  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Wiggins.  Their  striking  language,  in  speak* 
ing  of  the  cottiers  and  agricultural  laborers  of  Ireland  is  sadly 
familiar  to  our  ears.  They  said  of  them — premising  that  '^  a 
large  proportion  of  the  entire  population  comes  within  the 
designation^'  in  question, — that 

''The  agricultural  laborers  of  Ireland  suffer  the  greatest 
privations  and  hardships ; — ^they  depend  upon  precarious  and 
casual  employment  for  subsistence ; — they  are  badly  housed, 
badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badlv  paid  for  their  labor ; — ^it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  adeauately  the  sufferings  and 
privations  which  the  cottiers,  and  lalM)rers,  and  their  families 
iu  most  parts  of  the  country  endure ; — in  many  districts  their 
only  food  is  the  potatoe,  their  only  beverage  water ; — ^their 
cabins  are  seldom  a  protection  agamst  the  weather ; — a  bed  or 
blanket  is  a  rare  luxury ; — and  nearly  in  all  their  pig  and  their 
manure-heap  constitute  their  only  property ; — ana  faially,  that 
they  endure  sufferings  greater  than  tne  people  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.'* 

In  another  part  of  their  Bepori,  they  speak  of  the 
victims  of  what  is  known  by  the  sadly  expressive  de- 
signation of  "  the  clearance  system.  "It  would  be  impossible 
for  language  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of  distress  to 
which  the  ejected  tenantry  have  been  reduced,  or  of  the 
disease,  misery,  or  even  vice,  which  they  have  propagated 
in  the  towns  wherein  they  have  settled;  so  that,  not 
only  they  who  have  been  ejected  have  been  rendered 
miserable,  but  they  have  carried  with  them,  and  have 
aggravated  that  misery." 

•  See  Wiggings  "  Monster  Misery  of  Ireland,"  Dublin,  1843.  See  also 
the  Devon  Commission  Keport. 
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Wc  might  easily  multiply  these  distressing  quotations,  were 
it  not  too  great  a  trespass,  not  so  much  upon  the  reader's 
patience,  as  upon  his  feelings.  Our  limits  too,  require  that 
we  should  proceed  with  our  subject. 

Unhappily  the  state  of  things  described  in  the  foregdng 
extracts,  has  by  no  means  become  a  story  of  the  past  It 
has  prevailed,  with  even  greater  intensity  and  severity,  to 
within  a  very  recent  period,  and  is  still  rife  in  too  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Bents  have  been  kept  up,  although  produce 
has  fallen  in  price.  Ejectments  were  unsparingly  urged 
on  in  despite  of  every  remonstrance  and  supplication; 
and  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry  were  pulled  down  in 
such  numbers,  as  to  give  the  appearance,  throu^out  wkole 
regions  of  the  south,  and  still  more  of  the  west^  of  a  country 
devastated  and  desolated  by  the  passage  of  a  hostile  army. 

It  might  have  been  thought,  and  in  fact  it  was  thought, 
and  expected  by  many,  that  the  diminution  of  the  agricul* 
tural  classes  since  1846 — ^a  diminution  of  at  least  three 
miUions,  of  which  upwards  of  one  million  may  be  calculated 
to  have  perished  at  home  under  the  combined  agencies  of 
famine  and  disease,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  extraordinary  emigration,  even  still  actively  in  pro- 
gress— would  have  had  mixed  up  with  its  many  calamities,  a 
small  modicum  of  good  in  ameliorating  matters  in  some 
degree,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  bidders  in  the  species 
of  land-auctions  so  strikingly  depicted  by  Mr.  Wiggins.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  "supply  "  of  land  has  been  dimin- 
ished in  still  a  greater  proportion  than  the  demand,  owing  to 
to  the  mania  which  possessed  our  landlords  within  the  last  few 
years,  of  "consolidating, — '^  in  accordance  with  the  dognoa- 
tizing  theories  of  London  newspaper  writes,  and  of  Scotch 
cabinet*philosophers.  Enormous  tracts  of  land,  formerly  in 
busy  agricultural  occupation  by  crowds  of  people,  nave 
been  given  up  to  "  scientific  exp^ments,''  on  the  part  of  an 
"  enlightened '^  landlord  aided,  or  rather  played  upon,  by  a 
mystifying  and  *^ owercaainjf"  Scotch  Steward;  or  have  been 
turned  into  unwieldy  realms  of  pasture,  where  sheep  and 
cattie  reign  supreme,  and  usurp  me  places  where  once  stood 
the  humble  homes  of  thousands  of  industrious  human  beings. 

The  field  of  competition  has  thus  become  even  more  nar- 
rowed than  the  number  of  competitors;  and  an  unexpected, 
and  in  a  great  degree  unprecedented  re-inforcement  has  come 
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to  the  latter  from  the  ranks  of  flie  smaller  traders  and 
business-people  in  towns,  who  are  said  to  hare  latelj  begun 
to  display  a  singolar  avidity  for  the  poasession  of  &nn. 

It  is  true  that  the  landlords  who  Jhave  casaycd  in  practioe 
the  newspaper  and  cabinet^bom  theories  aUnded  to,  hare 
already  hegaa  to  see,  because  they  have  been  made  to/bef, 
their  mistake.  It  has  been  found  that  a  ''Sootdi  steward^ 
is  not  necessuily  a  wealth-bringing  dirinity : — thai  ccnde* 
man-fstrming  npon  a  large  ana  '^enligfateDed*'  scale  has 
sach  far-sighted  views  abont  it,  as  to  make  the  frtffU 
disappear  utterly  in  the  distance ;  that  the  intrododion  of 
''chemistry''  into  agriodtoral  operarions  has  a  tendeocy 
to  ''  disacdre  "  <»  "  transniite  ^  the  mosey  of  the  proprietor; 
and  that  moi,  women,  and  children,  are  not,  after  all,  sodi  a 
surplnsage  in  the  ordmngs  of  ProTidence  as  the  benerolent 
philosophers,  and  ntilitarian  dogmatiiers  wholeetnre  opcm  the 

t  bdand. 


condition  and  proq^ecta  of  udand,  are  wont  to 
them. 

But  the  discovery  has  ccnne  late,  and  tiie  ooDviction  is  itill 
more  tardily  and  onwillin^y  admowledged;  and  indeed  eren 
j^  more  sparin^y  acted  npon.  Bnt  events  hnrry  on. 
The  flowef  of  onr  people  are  going  forth  from  ns,  takins 
away  the  capital  tiiat  woold  othmrise  be  invested  in  the  land 
at  home,  enriching  the  country  and  the  individnaL  And  where 
the  people  do  remain  in  any  number  the  old  bidcerings  are 
still  rife,  and,  peciodicaDy,  the  fearfrd  news  of  an  agrarian 
murder  comes  upon  us  wiUi  tiie  startling  effect  of  the  minute 
gun  heard  from  the  sea  at  night,  reveafang  suddenly  that  the 
el^DQcnts  of  destruction  are  rioting  abroad. 

Mr.  Tincent  Scully,  Queen's  Counsel,  and  M.P.  for  the 
great  agricultural  Ccmntv  %A  Cork— himsdf  a  eoBflderaUe 
pro^ietcHT  of  land, tiius  ckssciibes  theexisting  state  of  things, 
m  a  woriL  ^ititled,  Tke  huk  Land  QMtiiiim,  whidi  be 
pobhdied  not  long  ^o. 

**  The  tenant  has  do  wiiBrifnt  leciuity  for  the  rnaymcot  of  aoj 
kbor  or  capital  he  may  expend — ^Bardy  indeed  ii  be  aUe  to  inreit 
it  in  tiie  BKwt  IcgittBate  manner  by  aeqmrki^  a  permanent  interest 
in  his  own  Cum.  Constigf  iHIj  the  land  is  seldoB  ifrofed ;  bel 
often  dcieriorated.  He  beeonws  mable  to  meet  his  original  rwt, 
and  is  either  ejected,  or  suiliered  to  lii^ger  on.  Finally  he  finds 
himself  onable  to  par  anj  rent ;  dM  mined  occonaot  of  an  ex- 
hausted fiuruL — ^Lamdord  and  tenant  snffer  through  the  cootiaaal 
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irritation  and  warfare  which  the  present  system  of  tenure  engen- 
ders and  perpetuates  between  them."* 

Having  thus  far  stated  the  opinions  of  men  well  versed  in 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  tenant,  we  turn  to  Mr.  ScuUy^s  pro- 
posals for  the  amelioration  of  the  misery  of  the  people 
whom  he  has  described  :  his  panacea  is — 

**  A  Lcmd  tribunal  to  be  constituted  which  on  being  applied  to 
bj  a  landlord  and  tenant,  is  to  hare  an  accurate  map  prepared 
and  to  ascertain  by  a  proper  valuation  the  fair  letting  value,  or 
net  annual  value,  which  a  solvent  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  over  all 
rates,  taxes,  and  public  charges.  If  this  valuation  be  agreed  to  by 
the  parties,  it  is  to  be  registered  for  future  reference :  together 
with  all  documents  appertaining  to  the  transaction.  The  rent  agreed 
on  is  to  be  lodged  in  bank,  to  the  credit  of  the  Land  tribunal :  in 
default  of  which  lodgement  the  landlord  may  re-enter:  but  the 
tenant  may  redeem  within  six  months  by  paying  up  arrears 
and  costs  ;  or  may  sell  his  interest  to  a  third  party  who  will  do  so. 
The  landlord  to  have  a  summary  power  to  prevent  sub-letting", 
waste,  or  breach  of  agreement  on  the  tenant's  part :  and  may  also 
raise  money  on  land  debentures  equal  to  ten  years*  purchase  of  the 
Jixed  rent.  The  tenant  to  have  a  perpetual  interest  under  the 
agreement  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid  ;  and  he  may  Jine  down  his 
rent  at  4  per  cent,  by  paying  instalments  of  not  less  than  one  year's 
rent.  He  may  also,  on  paying  one  moiety  of  the  purchase-monej 
of  the  ownership,  raise  the  other  moiety,  either  from  private 
persons,  or  by  an  advance  from  public  money  to  be  repaid  by  low 
instalments  of  part  principal  and  part  interest :  secured  upon  land- 
debentures."f 

Not  delaying  to  express  at  length  the  astonishment  vrith 
which  such  a  plan,  from  such  a  quarter,  must  fill  every  mind^  we 
would  note  some  very  serious  objections,  which,  unless  refutable, 
must  prove  its  utter  impracticability. 

!Pirst,  how  is  this  *^ Land-tribunal^'  to  be  constituted; 
and  to  be  paid  ?  Where  are  the  wise  men  skilled  in  agricul- 
tural matters,  and  in  general  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
who  can  be  induced  to  give  up  all  other  pursuits,to  devote  them- 
selves permanently  to  the  investigation  and  decision  of  the 
intricacies  connected  with  the  valuation  of  all  the  lands  of 
the  Kingdom  ?  They  must  be  well  paid  for  such  an  office ; 
and  as  in  these  free-trade  and  Laissez-faire  times  there  is  no 
chance  of  Parliament  consenting  to  salary  them,  direct  and  large 
money-fees  will  have  to  be  exacted  from  landlord  and 
tenant  going  before  them ;  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  equally^ 
or  more,  valuable  time  and  temper. 

*  p.  29—30.    t  pp.  41—44. 
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That  we  do  not  exaggerate  the  work  cut  out  for  this  tri- 
bunal^ let  us  take  Mr.  Scoll/s  own  iummary  of  it,  at  page 
47 — is,  of  his  own  book. 

«  Their  duties  shall  be  Ist  To  prepare  impropriate  forms  and 
general  rules,  to  regulate  proceedings : — ^2nd.  to  examine  each  pro- 
posal;  to  have  a  map  and  ascertain  fair  Uttmg  vahie  (f)  mvegtigaU 
HUe  (I)  ;  and  require  that  all  documents  be  duly  lodged.  3rd«  To 
receive  cmdpay  over  aU  rents  II  To  receive  and  dulj  apply  all  rams 
p2ud  as  rent  or  for  the  purpose  of  fining  down  rents— and  act 
swmmarily  in  enforcing  payments  and  observance  of  agreements ! 
4th.  To  issue  land-debenturet.  5tlL  To  examine  and  decide  on 
applications  for  absolute  sale  of  any  settled,  or  trust  estate ;  receive 
the  purchase  monev ;  and  provide  for  its  future  wpHeation ;  ac- 
cording to  the  legal  rights  and  so  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  all 
parties !  6th.  To  arrange  for  local  land-banks,  through  which  all 
payments,  &c.  shall  pass.*' 

It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  must  the  members  of  this 
land  tribunal  be  first-rate  agricoltorists ;  but  first-rate  kw* 
yers,  bankers  and  executive  administrators  of  the  new  land* 
law  I  And  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Scully's  plan,  there  is,  at 
first,  to  be  no  compulsion  on  landlord  and  tenant  to 
submit  themselves  to  this  tribunal,  though  it  must  be  con- 
stituted and  ready  to  act  the  moment  thej  agree,  (if  ever 
they  do  agree),  to  submit  to  it !  Truly  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
both  parties  will  be  of  the  poet's  opinion, — 

**  Better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.'' 

But  supposing  these  giant  initiatory  difficulties  dispoeed  of, 
with  the  same  facility  that  giants  are  dealt  with  in  fairy  tales, 
it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  first  ob- 
jection, just  stated.  The  strong  ground  for  further  objections 
must  be  obvious  on  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  pro- 
position to  have  rents  paid,  not  into  a  landlord's,  or  his 
agent's  hands,  but  into  those  of  a  "  Tribunal"  or  Board, 
such  as  we  have  just  described;  which  would  thus  have  the 
handling  of  13  or  14  millions  of  money,  independent  of 
the  sums  contemplated  to  be  similarly  paid  in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fining  down  rents.  Again,  all  the  elaborate  machinery 
thus  to  be  set  a-going,  is  to  be  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  totiu 
stoppage  and  defeat,  whensoever  a  landlord  may  choose  to 
consider  that  there  has  been  waste,  or  breach  of  agreement 
on  the  tenant's  part, — he  being  empowered  in  such  cases, 
summarily  to   re-enter  and  resume  the  land  to  himself  I 
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But  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  go  further  in  deakng  with 
a  P[oject  so  evidently  but  a  hasty  thought. 

We  come  now  to  the  plan  upon  which  there  has  been 
much  of  fjActitious  agitation  during  the  last  three  years^  and 
not  a  Uttle  of  real  agitation — ^the  plan  of  the  body  entitling 
itsdf  the  ^  Tenant  Lw^e/' 

The  following  is  the  "  Exposition ''  of  it,  drawn  up  and 
approved  at  the  Tenant  League  Conference,  of  September, 
1852,  and  ratified  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  same, 
in  October  of  the  present  year. 

«*  The  protection  of  law  is  required  for  the  whole  body  of  Irish 
tenants :  as  regards  the  nature  of  that  protection,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  elasses.  Ist  The  tenants  who,  without  any 
security,  have  made  improvements.  2nd.  Tenants  who,  in  the 
absence  of  any  law  to  protect  them,  have  been  deprived  of  all 
ordinary  motive  to  improve  ;  and  therefore  have  not  improved,  but 
wfao».  on  liie  pas^ng  of  a  good  tenant  right  law,  would  be  likely 
immediately  to  comm^ice  improvements.  3rd.  Tenants  who  re- 
lying on  an  existing  custom  of  tenant  right  have-  improved  and 
accumulated  mroperty  on  the  soil.  An  adequate  tenant  right  law 
should  provide  for  all  these.  The  following  are  leading  and  essen- 
tial principles  of  Mr.  Crawford's  bill.  Ist.  That  all  improvements 
made,  inherited  or  purchased  bv  the  tenant  oi^ht  by  law  to  be  hit 
own  property.  2na.  That  so  long  as  they  add  a  marketable  value 
to  his  land,  they  are  unexhausted ;  and  there  is  no  just  reason  why 
at  any  period  they  should  be  forfeited  to  the  landlord.  3rd.  That 
it  is  almost  universally  true  that  all  improvements  m  Ireland  have 
been  made  by  the  tenant — ^that  the  presumption  of  law  should 
accord  with  this ; — and  that  in  any  legal  proceedings  all  improve- 
ments should  be  presumed  so  made,  unless  the  contrary  be  shewn. 
4th.  That  when  a  landlord  goes  to  evict  a  tenant  or  raise  his  rent, 
the  tenant  should  be  entitled  to  claim  compensation  ibr  all  im^ove- 
ments,  and  that  inasmuch  as  a  compulsory  change  of  farm  is  a 
frightful  loss  to  the  tenant,  such  tenant  should  be  compensated 
for  the  injury  consequent  on  such  enforced  dispossessment.  5th. 
That  a  tenant  be  legally  entitled  to  sell  his  interest  in  his  fkrm  io 
KSij  other  solvent  tenant,  provided  that  in  so  selMng  he  do  not 
subdivide ;  and  that  when  any  landlord  dedines-  to  accept  such 
solvent  purchaser,  he  should  himself  be  bound  to  accept  a  surren- 
der of  the  farm,  payine  the  original  tenant  for  his  improvements, 
or  fbr  his  tenant  right,  according  to  the  custom,  6th.  That 
inasmuch  as  a  tenant  often  finds  himself  in  the  circumstances  that 
he  is  paying  a  rent  for  hb  farm,  which  said  farm,  if  divested  of 
the  tenant's  improvements,  is  not  worth  ;  and  the  tenant  is  there- 
fore, in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  imder  the  necessity  of  either 
continuing  to  pay  rent  for  his  own  improvements,  or  else  sur- 
rendering such  improvements  to  the  landlord  along  with  the  land ; 
that  any  suioh  tenant,  being  a  tenant  holding  at   will,    or  from 
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79ar  to  76Mr«  shoiUi  b«  wititled  ta  terv^  notiee  of  wanmdu  of  hit 
Urm  on  Ug  Uodlord,  aiid  requiriag  a  reduction  of  rent,  with  an 
offer,  stating  the  rent  at  which  he  wonhl  be  willing  to  continue  aa 
tenant*^that  if  the  landlord  object  to  continue  hnn  at  such  rent* 
a  yalnatioii  of  the  lurm  by  arbitratora  should  therefore  be  had 
that  such  valuation  should  discfiminata  what  is  the  yalue  of  the 
improvementiy  and  what  would  be  a  har  rent  to  nay  for  the  land 
if  diyeKted  of  these  improvements ;  that  the  landlord  should*  at 
his  option^  either  accept  the  surrender  of  the  land  and  the  inu 
proveiaents,  paying  the  tenant  what  the  improvements  have  been 
so  valued  at,  or  else  leaving  the  tenant  in  possession  of  the  im^ 
proved  laad>  continue  him  in  the  tenancy  at  such  rent  as  the  land, 
without  the  improvements,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  worth ;  the 
landlord  in  no  case  to  be  bound  to  accept  the  surrender  and  make 
compensation,  provided  he  be  willing  to  allow  the  tenant  to 
continue  in  occupation  at  the  fairly  valued  rent,  or  to  sell  at  such 
rent  to  another  solvent  tenant. 

**  That,  after  the  acceptance  of  a  tenant,  at  a  rent  settled  by  the 
arbitrators,  or  other  tribunal  provided  in  any  law  of  tenant  riffht, 
such  acceptance  should  be  taken  to  operate  as  a  lease  for  some  given 
poriod,  say  14  years,  and  that  during  such  period  no  fbrther  questioB 
as  to  rent  should  be  raised  fay  either  party. 

^  That  the  temyit  should  have  no  right  to  claim  for  any  other  im- 
provements than  such  as  are  suited  to  his  farm,  and  the  cultivation 
of  it  in  a  husband-like  manner — ^that  he  should  claim  no  more  than  in 
proportion  as  these  improvements  increase  the  letting  value  of  the 
mrm  at  the  ttme>  that  Ihe  valuation  of  them  is  made ;  but  that  if 
he  dbooses  to  make  no  claim  for  them,  or  if  thev  are  acyudffed 
to  be  of  a  sort  unsuited  to  the  farm,  or  not  adding  to  its  letting  value, 
then  he  should  be  entitled  to  remove  the  materials  of  them. 

"  That  the  operation  of  the  laws  repealing  the  duties  on  imported 
cattle,  com,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  having  gready  reduoed 
the  vidue  of  land,  and  altered  by  an  act  of  the  l^ialature  the  prices  and 
conditions  under  which  land  was  let  before  such  duties  were  repealed, 
all  tenants  holding  by  lease  or  written  agreement  made  afler  the  year 
1815,  and  before  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  should  be  entitled  to 
claim  a  new  valuation  of  their  lands,  and  a  reaflfiustment  of  the  rent 
to  the  existing  valoe  of  land,  provided  always  that  sach  claim  be 
made  on  or  before  some  certain  dav,  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature. 

''  That  inasmuch  ^  conunon  prudence  has  hitherto  prevented  a 
large  proportion  of  tenants  from  making  improvements  which  the 
law  authorised  the  landlord  to  confiscate  to  his  own  use,  and  it  is 
just  and  politic,  that  existing  tenants  who  may  be  willing  to  make 
nnproviementa  durald  haire  an  opportunlity  of  making  them  under  the 
security  of  a  good  tenant  right  law,  that  in  order  to  give  time  for 
the  making  of  such  improvements,  no  landlord  shoum  be  permit- 
ted for  a  reasonable  period  (to  be  fixed)  after  the  passing  of  a  tenant 
right  law,  to  evict  any  tenant  so  long  as  he  pays  a  fair  rent  for  his 
holding,  tiie  fair  rent  to  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  provi- 
ded for  in  other  cases  under  the  bill. 

"  That  by  the  changes  in  the  }aw  already  alluded  to,  the  calamitous 
failare  ^  the  potato  crop,  and  the  increase  of  local  taxation  conse- 
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quent  on  these  and  other  causes,  great  arrears  of  rent  have  accumu- 
lated on  tenants,  which  arrears  discourage  their  industry,  and  oppress 
their  ener^es — that  from  the  peculiar  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
accumulation  of  these  arrears,  it  is  just  and  politic  that  tenants  in 
this  special  case  should  he  enabled  to  compound  for  these  arrears  by 
means  of  the  same  tribunals  as  mav  be  provided  for  other  cases  ari- 
sing under  a  tenant  right  law.  That  in  all  districts  where  the  te- 
nant right  custom  has  prevailed,  tenants  should  be  entitled  to  the  full 
benefit  of  that  custom,  if  they  choose  to  claim  the  benefit  of  it — that  in 
such  cases  they  should  prove  that  the  custom  has  existed  in  the  district, 
and  should  shew  what  the  custom  is — that  they  should  be  bound  to  elect 
whether  they  should  claim  on  the  ground  of  improvements,  as  provided 
for  by  the  act,  or  under  the  custom,  but  that  they  should  not  claim  under 
both  ;  that  having  elected  to  claim  under  the  custom,  and  shown  what 
that  custom  is,  they  should  in  all  cases  of  proceeding  connected  with 
eviction,  rise  of  rent,  &c.  &c.,  be  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  such 
'  custom,  to  be  enforced  by  the  same  tribunals  that  may  be  provided 
for  other  cases  coming  under  a  tenant  right  act." 

Looking  attentively  into  this  exposition,  and  perusing 
the  more  extended  and  detailed  explanation  of  its 
subject  matter,  in  the  Bill  denominated,  Sharman  CraW' 
ford^9  Bill,  we  find  that  to  enable  the  latter  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  as  a  law^  the  icXioyf'm^  postulates  should  be 
obtained,  viz : 

Disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant  are  to  be  submitted 
to  two  arbitrators,  one  chosen  by  either  party,  with  an  umpire 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  both ;  and  if  no  decision,  (or  submission 
to  such  decision,)  then  the  case  to  be  referred,  if  a  matter  of 
less  than  £100  vsdue,  to  the  Assistant  Barrister  with  a  Jury;  and 
if  over  £100  in  value,  to  the  Assizes.  There  wiU  thus  have  been 
incurred  expence  and  loss  of  time  in  attending  and  paying 
arbitrators  and  umpire,  bringing  witnessess,  &c. — and  in  case  of 
the  references  or  appeals  provided  for,  there  will,  of  course,  be 
greatly  increased  expence — and  a  delay  of  months :  certainly 
not  less  than  two,  and  possibly  seven  or  eight  mouths,  (see 
clauses  V,  and  VI,)  before  an  ultimate  decision. 

Then  come  the  matters  of  enquiry.  These  must  be  ranged 
under  several  divisions : 

1st.  What  improvements  have  been  made;  and  are  they 
improvements  ? 

2nd.  By  whom  made — by  the  tenant  alone  ?  or  by  the  land- 
lord ?  or  by  both  together  ? 

In  the  latter  case  another  question  arises — viz : — ^in  what 
proportion  is  their  value  to  be  shared  ? 

3rd.  What  is  their  value  ? — and  in  what  proportion  is  that 
value  to  be  shared  between  the  parties? 
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Gkuse  7,  which  specially  deals  with  iWis  que^^tion  of  " value" 
provides  that  in  all  cases  the  arbitrators  shall  first  speciJ^ 
what  "  they  deem  to  be  the  */air  rent,'  aceardina  iQ  tXe  de^ 
finition  before  given  of  *fair  rent.'  '^  Naturally  we  look  back  at 
once  to  discover  this  definition^  and  find  it  (such  as  it  is^)  in  daose 
2^  where  it  is  declared  to  be  the  landlord's  /ust  proportion  of  the 
money  value  of  the  gross  produce  at  the  market  price  of 
such  produce,  which  the  land  will  give  under  a  fair  system 
of  culture  and  improvement;  after  deduction  for  labor  and 
expenses  of  cultivation,  and  for  taxes,  cesses,  &c.  &c.  !  I 

According  to  this  then,  d^fair  rent  means  d^jnH  proportion  ! 
we  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  about  *^faif^'  by  encountering  an 
equivalent  difficulty  as  to  "just^' ;  and  yet  we  are  not  altoge- 
ther relieved  of  the  former  epithet.  It  meets  us  again  when  esti- 
mating the  degree  of  cultivation  the  land  is  capable  of,  as  we 
find  we  have  to  agree  on  what  is  to  be  considered  a  '^  faul^' 
system  of  culture ! 

With  such  a  formidable  enigma  to  be  solved,  lesser  mystifi- 
cations are  scarcely  to  be  noticed.  Yet  we  mav  observe^  in 
passing,  that  it  doe9  appear  rather  a  strange  description  of 
^ gross  produce,"  to  give  that  title  to  the  residue  of  the  produce, 
after  deductions  for  all  cost  and  expenses  of  cultivation,  all 
taxes,  rates,  cesses  and  charges,  and  for  all  labor  of  the  te- 
nant ! ! ! 

Already  there  must  have  appeared  enough  to  satisfy  every 
calm  and  reasoning  mind  of  tt^  unfitness  and  incoherence  of 
the  proposed  remedial  measure  :  but  we  cannot  altogether  pass 
from  its  details,without  noticing  briefly,  and  summarily,  a  few 
more  point>s  in  which  it  really  is  inconsistent  with  common 
sense,  as  well  as  with  beneficial  legislation. 

By  clause  1,  the  out-going  tenant  in  seeking  compensation 
for  "improvements'*  can  claim  not  only  for  the  '^  value  of  all 
labor  and  capital  expended,  and  for  his  interest  in  the  premises," 
but  also,  for  "  any  loss  or  injury  he  may  sustain  by  dispossess- 
ment  therefrom" ! 

By  clauses  4  to  8,  a  system  of  arbitration  and  valuation  is  estab- 
lished, which  is  plainly  compulsory, inasmuch  as  though  landlord 
and  tenant  may,  if  they  so  please,  arrange  their  dififerences 
without  it,  yet  either  can  compel  tl^  other  to  submit  to  it. 
The  first  question  here  to  be  asked  is, — if  this  be  a  good  and  a 
right  system  between  landlord  and  farmer,  why  should  it  not 
also  prevail  between  farmer  and  laborer  ?  The  labor  of  the 
8 
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latter  is  his  estate, — as  the  land  of  the  landlord,  and  the  money 
and  skill  of  the  farmer  are  theirs  respectively ;  and  if  the  farmer 
is  to  be  specially  protected  by  law  in  kia  bargains,  th^ 
laborer  has  fully  as  much  right  to  similar  proteciim. 
His  claim  is  perhaps  even  stronger,  because  of  his  greater  po- 
verty and  helplessness.  That  he  needs  such  protection,  (if  it  is  to 
be  given-  to  any  class)  is  unhappily,  not  to  be  denied.  No 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  its  agricultural  classes,  can  hesitate  a  moment 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  petty,  but 
very  cruel  tyranny  exercised  upon  the  mere  laborers ;  and  that 
however  head-landlord,  his  agent,  or  the  much  assailed  "  mid- 
dleman'' may  conduct,  or  misconduct  themselves  towards  their 
immediate  dependents,  the  cases  of  tyranny  and  oppression  on 
the  part  of  farmers  and  direct  tenants  towards  their  subtenants, 
and  especially  their  hired  laborers,  are  sadly  numerous,  and 
incontestable. 

It  is  very  significant  that  there  has  not  been  found,  among  the 
roarers  of  the  Tenant  League,  a  single  Boanerges  to  advocate 
the  claim  of  the  laboring  class  to  at  least  as  much  protection 
in  their  dealings  with  the  farmer,  as  may  be  given  to  the  latter 
in  his  dealings  with  the  landlord.  If  the  State  determine  that 
interference  is  necessary  to  repress  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord,  it  would  seem  very  inconsistent  to  allow  equal  or 
greater  injustices  to  proceed  unchecked  at  the  next  point  of  the 
social  scale.  But  this  inconsistency  is  tacitly  accepted  and 
adopted  by  the  Tenant-League.  They  pretend  to  be  fighting 
the  cause  of  the  people,  when  in  truth  and  fact  they  are  only 
fighting  for  the  objects  of  one  class  among  the  people — the 
farmers  of  Ireland ;  aiid  are  ready,  for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  to 
encroach,  not  only  upon  unjust  assumptions  of  power  by  the 
landlords,  but  upon  the  landlord's  merest  and  most  undeniable 
rights,  and  equally  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  laboring 
classes."^ 

The  evil  of  the  precedent  to  be  established  in  attempting,  by 
State  interference,  to  regulate  prices  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, would  not  stop  with  the  raising  of  the  dangerous  question 
of  similarly  interfering  to  regulate  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labor.  The  legislature  would  be  instantly  besieged  by  the 
claims  of  other  departments  of  industry,  for  a  like  intenned- 

*  The  secret  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  laborers  cannot  buy  the  *•  Nation" 
or  *'  Tablet,"  and  the  farmers  can  purchase  either  or  both.   Ed. 
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dling.  The  cry  would  be ; ''  you  are  interfering  between  pvurcha- 
ser  and  vendor — between  employer  and  employed  in  tiie 
oonntry.  Be  just  then— -do  equal  justice  to  ua^  and  lend  us 
your  aid  by  law  to  make  our  bargains  also.*'  The  precedent 
will  be  undeniable.  The  example  will  be  patent  and  multifold. 
The  demand  will  in  truth  be  irresistible.  And  thus  we  shall 
see — ^if  the  bill  of  the  Tenant  Leaffue  shall  pass — if  it  be  iKMf- 
ible  that  8ucA  a  bill  eauld  pass — Uie  old  exploded  and  msas- 
troQs  expedients  for  regulating  prices^  wages  and  all  contracts 
between  man  and  man^ — by  other  than  the  natural  and  solely 
Intimate  process  of  fi^  mutual  agreement, — ^inaugurated  and 
set  a  going  once  more^  once  more  to  breed  confusion^  conten- 
tion, disappointment,  and  ultimately  a  widely  destructive,  mur- 
derous and  ruinous  Social  War. 

The  anomalous  character,  or  (to  use  rather  a  plain  but  a  very 
expressive^  and  really  in  this  case  a  very  appropriate  word)  the 
mondroeU^  of  the  legi^tion  thus  proposed  is  consistent 
throughout,  in  minor  as  in  larger  matters.  Section  1,  allows 
the  tenant  to  daim  either  under  tenant  right,  or  under  the 
arbitration  and  valuation-clauses  of  this  bill ;  but  no  option 
is  l^t  to  the  landlord.  He  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  claim 
for  compensation  for  improvements  under  whichever  alterna- 
tive the  tenant  may  please  to  select. 

Conacre  lettings  and  sublettings  are  excluded  from  the  pro- 
tection to  be  given  by  the  League  Bill,  under  sections  2  and 
11  :-^although  eva*y  one  who  knows  Ireland  must  be  aware  that 
these  are  practices  of  old  standing,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the 
habits  of  the  country;  and  in  truth  inevitable,  or,  to  coin  a 
word,  unpreventable,  when  the  pressure  of  population  comes 
upon  the  land-market.  The  provision  against  subletting 
tends  strongly  to  confirm  the  impression  deducible,  as  we  have 
ahready  remarked,  from  other  parts  of  the  Bill,  namely,  that  it 
is  simply  and  purely  a  farmers  bill ;  to  give  tAem  advantage, 
at  the  expense  of  the  classes  above  and  below  them. 

By  clause  3,  as  before  remarked,  the  landlord  must  bring 
proof  against  the  tenant's  claim  for  improvements  before  the 
tenant  need  substantiate  the  claim* 

By  clause  12,  a  tenant  is  free  to  erect  what  buildings  he 
likes,  no  mailer  how  unsuited  to  the /arm ;  secure  that  even 
though  the  arbitrators,  or  valuators,  shall  declare  him  not  en- 
titled on  leaving  his  farm,  to  compensation,  either  by  reason  of 
their  unsuitableness,  or  of  any  otAer  circumstance  whatever, 
(indoding,  of  course,  drcumstanoes  dUadvaiUapeauB  to  the 
holding ^)  he  still  may  remove  all  the  materials  of  those  build- 
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ings,  without  being  subject  to  any  penalty  or  action  for  waste 
or  dilapidation. 

We  have  how  to  note  the  changes  and  shiftings  of  plans  and 
provisions,  which  go  so  distinctly  to  prove  that  there  is  much 
more  of  popularity  hunting  and  private  objects  at  the  bottom 
of  this  agitation,  on  the  part  of  at  least  its  noisier  advocates, 
than  of  well  considered  and  soundly  based  legislation. 

In  their  initiatory  Committee,  of  the  year  1850,  the  Tenant 
Leagers  declared,  amongst  other  things,  that : — 

'*  Valuation  of  Rents  must  be  distinctly  included  in  any  measure 
to  be  approved  of  by  this  Committee.  Nothing  on  account  of  im- 
provements made  by  Tenants  is  to  be  included  in  the  landlord's  Bent." 
That  is  to  say,  that  although  the  Landlord  supplies  the  raw  material, 
or  rather  the  material  in  a  certtdn  stage  of  preparation,  in  supplying 
tfie  land  that  is  to  be  operated  upon,  he  is  not  to  have  any  share  in  the 
brofits  of  the  finished  article !  This  is  a  principle  that  would  scarcely 
be  listened  to  for  a  moment  in  any  other  department  of  industry ; 
nay  that  has  had  no  parallel  in  the  demands  even  of  Trades'  Unions 
and  Committees  of  *'  strikes**  in  manufacturing  districts.  **  No  lease 
or  written  agreement  for  a  holding  shall  be  disturbed  save  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  lessee  or  his  assigns" !  That  is  to  say,  that  leases  and 
agreements  are  to  be  binding  upon  Landlords,  but  not  upon  tenants.  ' 
And  to  this  it  is  added,  that  on  the  tenant  taking  it  into  his  head  to 
compel  such  revision  of  the  original  agreement  and  a  new  award 
being  made,  he  may,  if  dicontented  with  the  new  award,  elect  to  go 
hack  to  the  superseded  agreement,  while  all  the  time  the  landlord  is 
left  without  any  power  of  redress  1  **  The  Board  of  Guardians  for 
each  Poor-Law- U nion  shall  be  empowered  to  procure,  when  required, 
portions  of  land  to  be  divided  into  lots ;  for  the  purpose  of  allocating 
the  same  to  farm-laborers."  This  last  sapient  proviso  to  which  we 
shall  presently  make  another  brief  allusion,  was,  on  a  second  edition 
of  the  ** programme"  or  **  resolutions"  of  the  initiatory  Committee, 
resolved  into  the  glorious  vagueness  of  a  recommendation,  that  "  it 
be  a  recommendation  to  the  League,  when  arranging  the  affairs  of 
the  tenant  farmers,  to  have  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  laboring 
classes." 

Let  it  be  here  noted  that  the  League  agitation  did  not  far 
progress  after  this,  when  point  after  point  of  their  initiatory 
programme  was  quietly  dropped,  or  mystified  and  refined  away 
to  nothing,  amid  a  cloud  of  wordy  explanations  and  qualifica- 
tions, (notwithstanding  it  had  been  declared  "essential/*)  with 
the  single  exception  of  '*  Valuation"  which  certainly  was  re- 
tained and  set  forth  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  so-called 
"  Sharman  Crawford's  Bill.'' 

The  ''  Allotment"  system  started  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Committee  of  1850,  is-  the  same,  in  substance, 
as  that  tried  and  universally  condemned  in  the  English  Poor 
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Law  Unions^  at  various  periods,  and  in  different  shapes^  during 
the  miserable  and  melancholy  history  of  Poor  Laws  in  England. 
We  need  not  delay  to  discuss  it,  as  it  evidently  was  merely 
thrown  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  agitation,  as  a  kind  of  9op 
to  the  laborers ;  under  the  idea  that  a  claim  would  be  made  on 
their  behalf.  Since  then  it  has  utterly  disappeared  from  the 
public  documents  of  the  League,  and  has  never  once  been  ad- 
vocated at  their  meetings. 

But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  steadfastness  of  the  League- 
notabilities,  when  we  find  that  even  "  Valuation,"  the  principle 
upon  which  they  based  their  scheme  as  a  whole — the  great 
principle,  as  they  boasted,  of  their  movement,  is  actually  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  also  abandoned !  Yet  that  such  is  the  case, 
we  shall  have  presently  to  quote  irrefragable  evidence  1 

Meantime  we  have  arrived  at  that  portion  of  our  subject  when 
the  occurrences  of  last  Session  of  Parliament  in  the  matter  of 
land  legislation  come  properly  under  review.  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford's  Bill,  or  the  thing  which  trent  b^  the  name  of  that 
respectable  gentleman,  we  have  already  noticed.  The 
qualification  just  made  is  not  without  its  significance.  The  Bill 
in  question  was  undoubtedly  adopted  by  Mr  Crawford ;  and 
he  acquiesced  in  its  .being  popularly  called  his  Bill.  Not  many 
men  will  refuse  that  which  gives  them  distinction  in  public, 
no  matter  how  temporary  or  how  incorrect  of  application ;  in 
truth  the  Bill  had  little  or  nothing  of  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford's  antecedent  projects  in  it,  and  embraced  provisions 
as  entirely  new  to  him  as  to  the  sober-minded  friends  generally 
of  aspeedy  settlement  of  the  land  question.  It  wasa  hotch-potch 
in  which  several  tete%  montSes  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  from  districts  in  Kilkenny  county,  in  Limerick  county, 
in  Clare,  Meath,  Down,  Antrim,  &c.,  aided  by  men  who  wanted 
to  sell  their  newspapers,  and  men  who  wanted  to  get  into 
Parliament  by  hook  or  by  crook,  threw  in  each  his  little 
crudity,  without  regard  to  anything  but  to  having  a  finger  in 
the  pie,  and  the  result  has  been  indeed,  what  in  vulgar  parlance 
is  understood  by,  *'  a  mess  "  1 ! 

Last  session  "began,''  in  parliamentary  phrase,  in  November  of 
the  year  before  last.  On  Monday,  the  22d  of  November,  1852, 
Mr.  Napier,  Q.C.  member  for  Dublin  University,  and  at  that  time 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  under  Lord  Derby's  Government, 
brought  forward  what  were  to  be  considered  the  pro* 
positions   of    that    Administration    for   amending   the    law 
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between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  He  commenced  by 
quoting  the  late  Sir.  E.  Peel  on  the  necessity  to  Ireland's 
prosperity  of  an  amelioration  of  her  law  of  tenure ;  and  then 
stating  his  own  opinion^  that  Ireland  imperatively  required  for 
her  welfere,  the  "adjustment  of  the  long  vexed  land  question.^' 
He  then  recapitulated  the  testimonies  of  the  poet  Spencer,  of 
James  the  First's  Attorney-General  inlreland.  Sir  J.  Davies,  and 
various  subsequent  authorities,  as  to  the  miserable  and  oppressed 
condition  of  the  Irish  small  landholder  in  their  time,  and  showed 
how  the  traditions  of  their  days  were  facts,  even  in  our  own. 

"Up  to  the  present  time,''  he  said,  "  the  vast  proportion  of 
the  land  there  was  occupied  by  tenants  at  will,  having  no 
security  whatever  for  their  industry  or  enterprise,  and 
consequently  in  a  position  befitting  the  idle  and 
improvident  man,  but  altogether  unjust  to  the  honest  and 
earnest  cultivator.  Altogether  neglected  by  the  absentee 
proprietor,  ground  down  by  the  middleman,  living — if  hving 
— from  hand  to  mouth,  utterly  uncertain  and  insecure  in  his 
holding,  the  occupier  of  land  had  lived  wretchedly  on  his 
few  acres,  and  when  the  first  storm  arose — when  the  first 
calamity  occurred  at  jiU  beyond  the  ordinary  condition — 
wholly  foundered.  Hence  the  people  had  never  improved — the 
country  had  never  prospered." 

We  had  quoted  thus  far  from  his  speech  of  November,  1853, 
with  the  foregoing  and  other  startling  confessions  and 
admissions — startling,  and  hopeful  also,  when  coming  from  an 
Irish  Conservative  bound  up  with  the  landlord  party,  when  the 
DubUnmorningpapersof  29th  and  30th  December  reached 
our  hands,  with  Mr.  Napier's  own  exposition  of  his  measures, 
and  Ais  version  of  the  history  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Debates  of  late  years.  The  fairest  course  towards  him  and  to  our 
readers  will  be  to  abstract  the  chief  facts  and  points,  and  then 
to  place  in  contrast  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's  very  recently 
published  version  of  the  same  little  history.  Mr.  Napier  states : — 

**  I  have  never  admitted  the  claim  of  a  tenant  in  arrear  of  rent,  for 
compensation  for  improvements  which  possibly  may  have  been  made 
with  his  own  capital . . .  My  bill  gave  no  claim  save  to  a  non-defaulting 
tenant,  and  to  him  not  until  the  landlord  brings  an  ejectment.  When  I 
entered  Parliament  in  1 848,  I  was  put  on  a  Committee  on  Sir  W. 
Somerville*8  Bill  for  a  settlement  of  this  (the  Land  Question)  sub- 
ject:  a  unanimous  anxiety  to  secure  bona  fide  tenants  was  manifested, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  Session  we  got  through  many  clauses  .  .  . 
In  1850  the  Government  re-introduced  the  measure  that  had  passed 
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through  Committee :  but  without  powers  to  pertoni  with  limited  m- 
terests  to  make  beneficial  leases  and  agreements  suAdeDt  for  securing 
compensation  to  tenants.  It  professed  to  deal  with  '  compensation* 
not  only  prospectively^  but  retrospeetivefy  in  reference  to  a  limited 

class  of  claims Nothine  further  was  done  till  \S52t  when  Lord 

John  Bussell  explained  the  delay  by  saying  his  GoTernment  had 
thought  the  bill  of  1850  enough  ;  but  that  it  had  M\ed  to  appease 
clamour.  Several  leading  members  unpne  me  to  the  task  1  con* 
sented  to  take  up  the  question.  Sir  B.  reel  in  1845  had  attempted  it 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Devon's  Commission^  and  continued 
the  bill  in  1846,  till  he  left  office.  Every  leader,  including  Lord 
G.  Bentinck,  had  by  that  time  g^ven  assent  to  the  principle  of  com* 
peosation.  (Hansard,  3rd  Series,  voL  123,  p.  1532—4.)  My 
Leasing  Powers  Bill  went  to  enable  such  leases  or  contracts  to  be 
made  as  would  encourage  improvements.  It  did  not  propose  to  ffive 
any  period  of  possession  as  an  absolute  right :  but  fixed  certain  periods 
as  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  claim  for  compensation : — the  second  part 
of  my  bill  providing  that  these  agreements  should  be  sufficiently  bind- 
ing without  disturbance  to  any  of  the  other  arrangements  of  the  ten- 
ancy ;  or  altering  its  nature  or  special  conditions.  As  regards  Ten- 
ant compensation — the/«^«rtf  difficulty  would  be  greatly  reduced  by 
express  contracts,  and  diminished  competition.  As  to  retrospective 
compensation  I  at  last  thought  there  might  be  a  safe  qualification. 
Under  this,  buildings  of  every  kind  erected  by  tenant  of  his  own  will 
and  by  his  own  money  were  to  be  his,  subject  to  pre-emption  by  the 
landlord  at  a  valuation,  or  by  a  new  tenant.  An  amicable  valuation 
is  provided... Should  the  tenant  have  no  more  than  the  right  of 
removing  the  materials?— and  no  pecuniary  compensation  be  ffiven, 
where  the  buildings  are  suitable  and  add  to  the  value  of  the  land  ? 
Tbe  last  poor  law  and  the  '  valuation'  act  of  1852,  excluded  certain 
improvements  from  valuation  ;  and  I  thought  that  it  would  be  well 
first  to  take  those  specific  improvements  that  the  legislature  treated 
as  proper  to  be  encouraged :  2ndly,  by  fixing  a  period  of  enjoyment 
of  them  :  3rdly,  allowing  no  claim  save  on  ejection  without  tenant's 
default,  and  then  only  the  value  of  the  residue  of  the  above  fixed 
period,  and  not  to  exceed  a  fixed  maximum :  4thly,  securing  execution 
of  proposed  improvements  and  ascertaining  their  real  value;  5thly  and 
lastly,  by  giving  the  Landlord  the  option  of  assenting  to,  and  making 
a  contract  of  the  tenant's  proposal,  or  leaving  it  to  the  tenant,  and  not 
disturbing  his  possession  without  sufficient  cause ;  or  bringing  the 
matter  under  my  Land  Improvement  Bill.. ..In  committee  my  plan  in 
the  'Leasing  Powers  Bill*  for  a  compensating  period  in  the  case  of 
buildings,  was  objected  to  ;  with  a  suggestion  that  the  ^actual  value* 
with  some  restrictions,  should  be  taken.  The  subject  of  compensation 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  viz..  On  the  soil  and  In  the  soil.  For 
tbe  first  class,  a  'compensating  perioiT  was  rejected  ;  but  a  contract 
allowed  for  pecuniary  compensation  where  the  buildings  were  'suitable,* 
The  Tenant's  '  Compensation'  Bill  included  such  buildings,  farm 
roads,  and  external  fences.  The  other  subjects  of  compensation  were 
eliminated,  as  it  was  thought  they  were  met  by  the  provi»ion  for 
express  contracts  under    the   Leasing   Powers  Bill.     The  Fixtures 
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clause  of  the  Tenant  Compensation  Bill  has  been  preserved  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill.  As  to  the  Tenant  Compen- 
sation Bill>  the  Government  measure  was,  I  thought,  open  to  much 
greater  objection  than  mine,  for  which  it  was  substituted  ....  I  am 
bound,  however,  to  add,  that  I  never  could  find  sufficient  reason  to  an- 
ticipate the  peril  to  property  which  others  apprehend  from  this  Bill.**^ 

So  far  Mr.  Napier, — whose  statement  we  have  been  obliged 
very  greatly  to  compress:  but  think  we  have  not  done' so  with 
any  unfairness,  or  injustice  to  it,  or  to  him. 

To  his  measures,  the  Tenant  League  in  their  report  of  June 
15th,  1853,  objected ;  but  still  more  so  to  the  Government  mea- 
sure of  which  they  made  the  following  complaints : 

1st.  It  ignores  tenant  eight.  (On  this  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  League's  own  IX^  practically  does  the  same.) 

2nd.  It  gives  no  continuation  in  occupancy  until  compen- 
sated. 

3rd.  It  gives  no  protection  against  rack-rents  on  Improve- 
ments, nor  for  assessment  and  valuation  of  rack-rent  arrears. 

4th.  And  whereas  Mr.  Napier  gave  compensation  for,  1st. 
Newly  made,  or  enlarged  buildings  suitable  to  the  Farm ; 
2ndly,  Eeclaraation  of  wast,  land ;  3rdly,  Main  drains  and 
Irrigation ;  4thly,  Clearing  stones ;  5thly,  Fencing ;  6thly, 
Power  to  remove  materials,  the  Government  Bill  restricted  com- 
pensation to  the  stone  and  mortar  buildings— ^reclamation  of 
waste  land  ajid  fencing. 

The  League  further  complained  that  the  Government  Bill 
limited  compensation  for  existing  Tenant  Eight  to  four  years, 
and  permitted  no  compensation  to  beclaimed  till  q/ler  ejectment. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's  synopsis  of  the  later  history  of  the 
land  question  in  Parliament,  appeared  in  the  papers  in  November, 
1853  :  but  is  of  such  length  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
thing  like  literal  quotation,  even  of  portions  of  it,  or  of  any 
"abstract"  of  moderate  dimensions. 

He  expresses  himself  favorable,  under  all  the  diificult  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  (and  in  fact,  under  the  j)resent  impossibility 
of  getting  a  better)  to  the  Government  measure  for  "Tenant  Com- 
pensation ;"  the  s^me  which  Mr  Napier  speaks  of  as  having 
supplanted  his  own ;  and  being  passed  through  the  Lower  House 
last  Session,  was  lost  in  the  Lords.  He  notes  several  improve- 
ments in  it  assented  to  by  the  Government  during  its  passage 
through  the  Lower  House  :  in  the  abandonment  of  the  limit  put 
to  "Compensation"  in  the  first  draft  of  the  bill;  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  words  "due  regard  to  be  had  to  the  length  of 
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enjoyment  of  improvements,  the  present  value  of  the  same  to 
the  holding,  the  expenditure  actually  made  b^  the  tenant,  or 
those  under  whom  he  derives,  and  the  other  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  improvements  were  made/*  On  the  whole,  while 
of  course  strongly  recommending  further  changes  in  the  interest 
of  the  tenant,  and  arguing  for  the  adoption  of  several  of  his 
own  clauses  in  his  former  bills,  he  concurs  with  Sergeant 
Shee,  his  present  Deputy  in  Parliament,  in  recommending  that 
the  Government  measure,  if  re-introduced,  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
next  Session,  should  be  taken,  even  with  all  its  imperfections  on 
its  head,  though  taken,  as  before  remarked,  only  as  an  inttiU- 
ment  of  justice. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Bill  which  for  the  last 
two  years  has  gone  by  his  name>  is  in  truth  not  hU  Bill  at 
all,  but  a  concoction  by  others,  in  which  his  ingredients 
are  only  a  portion  of  what  has  been  thrown  into  the  boiler. 
He,  therefore,  in  agreeing  to  accept,  even  temporarily,  the 
Government  BOl  with  its  omission  of  the  *'  Arbitration  and 
Valuation  of  Bent*'  clauses ;  and  those  which  went  to  esta- 
blish a  kind  of  "  Fixity  of  Tenure''  for  the  Tenant,  is  not 
inconsistent,  nor  backsliding.  In  none  of  his  former  propo- 
sals, varied  as  were  these,  did  he  broach  the  two  points  in 
qaestion.  He  therefore  remains  as  before,  without  the 
slightest  inputation  upon  his  faithfulness  to  the  cause  of  the 
tenant : — that  cause  which  he  has  so  evidently  at  heart ;  as 
distinctly  and  irrefragably  proved  by  his  admirable  practice 
towards  his  own  tenants— and  proved  far  better  than  by 
the  varying  theories  which  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  en- 
deavoured to  shape  into  a  law. 

Not  so  the  leaders  of  the  Tenant  League.  The  most 
arrogantly  intolerant,  and  prompt  to  condemn,  and  utterly  to 
reprobate  others  when  hesitating  for  an  instant  upon  the 
extravagant  pledges  it  pleases  the  leaguers  to  demand,  they  are 
themselves  not  a  bit  too  stedfast  when  it  suits  a  purpose  of 
the  hour  to  vary ;  and  in  the  matter  of  the  leading  provisions 
of  the  so-called  "Sharman  Crawford's  Bill,'*  which  they 
swore  to  all  their  Gods  to  maintain,  they  have  most  notably 
recalcitrated.  '' Valuation  of  Rents,"  and  "  Fixity  of  Tenure,  ^' 
were  the  great  points  to  be  maintained  :  yet  these,  according 
to  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Sharman  Crawford,  E»ev. 
Mr.  Bedmond  and  others,  in  addition  to  the  plain  testimony 
of  facts,  they  quietly  slurred  over  last  Session. 
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A  very  amusing  instance  of  tliis  shifting  and  qualifying 
tendency  was  made  patent  at  what  was  pompously  denomin- 
ated,— 'The  Second  AnnuaLConference  of  the  Tenant  League/' 
in  October  last.  Mr.  George  Moore,  M.  P.  for  Mayo  County, 
who,  with  all  extravagancies  and  intemperances,  has  yet 
far  more  of  appearance  of  principle  and  steadiness  about 
him  than  the  others,  had  rather  perseveringly  objected  at  the 
preceding  "  Annual  Conference'*  to  the  stringent  character 
of  the  "  pledges  "  there  proclaimed.  Of  these  pledges  the 
most  conspicuous  was,  a  pledge  to  insist  on  "  the  full- 
measure'*  of  " Sharman  Crawford's  Bill"  Mr.  Moore  sen- 
sibly objected  that  there  might  be  contingencies  in  which  a 
little  latitude  and  freedom  of  action  in  these  respects  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  the  Irish  members.  The  decision  of  the 
Conference  v  as  against  him  upon  that  occasion. 

In  October  last,  he  opened  the  proceedings  of  the  then 
Conference,  by  alluding  to  this  circumstance  arid  showing 
the  inconveniences  of  it;  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
well  displayed  the  inconsistency  of  Messrs.  Lucas  &  Co. — 
We  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  proceedings  given  by  the 
Tablet  itself,  in  its  number  of  the  8th  of  October, 
1853. 

«•  Mr.  Moore,  M.  P.  said  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  his  constituents, 
himself  and  the  conference,  to  explain  his  own  somewhat  remarkable 
absence  during  the  discussion  of  the  Land  Bills  in  Parliament.  Last 
year  he  bad  stated  he  entertained  a  very  great  objection  to  the 
pledges  then  proposed  and  to  the  terms  of  those  pledges,  and  had  bound 
himself  to  them  not  without  great  reluctance.  His  objection  was 
simply  this,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  tenant  cause  a  period  might 
arise  when  a  strict  adherence  to  these  pledges  would  be  inconsistent 
with  his  duty  to  the  tenant  farmers,  and  he  foretold  to  Mr.  Lucas 
that  a  bill  would  ultimately  be  brought  in  not  embodying  anything 
like  the  essentials  of  Crawford's  Bills,  and  yet  one  which  under  all  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  their  duty  to  the  tenant  farmers  to  support.  Mr. 
Lucas  said  he  saw  nothing  in  the  pledge  to  prenent  his  voting  for  such 
a  bill,  but  he,  Mr.  Moore,  told  him  he  understood  the  pledge  d^erently. 
He  would  not  say  that  such  a  contingency  had  arisen^  but  unquestion- 
ably bills  were  brought  in  not  embodying  the  essential  principles  ttf 
Crawford^s  bills  or  anything  like  them,  yet  bills  which  men  in  whose 
integrity  and  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  in  whose  judgment  and  ability 
he  had  the  highest  confidence,  thought  it  right  to  support.  In  sayiii^ 
that  these  bills  did  not  embody  the  essentials  of  Crawford's  bill 
or    anything    like    them,  he    was    not   taking  a   mere  verbal    or 

pragmatical  view  of  those  conditions He  .could   not  by  any 

effort  of  his  mind  conceive  that  he  could  in   consistency  with  big 
pledge  support  bills  as  containing  the  essentials  of  Crawford's  bill  out 
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of  which  one  of  two  most  essential  conditions  had  absolutelj 
dropped,  and  in  which  the  other  was  so  mutilated  as  to  become    of 

Yerj  little  benefit  to  the  farmers  " '*  If  he  could  bring  himself 

to  believe  that  these  bills  would  be  regarded  as  instalments  oHustice 
to  these  tenant  farmers,  he  might  take  a  different  yiew  of  these 
pledges;  bat  taking  a  practical  view,  he  could  not  disguise  fh>m  his 
coDscientioiis  convictionsy  that  whatevw  bills  passed  the  legislature 
with  their  consent,  would  be  considered  a  durable  and  permanent 

settlement  of  the  question Had  he  not  bound  himsel/bv  a  gtrid 

iedge,  he  would  have  taken  the  same  course  that  his  honorable  friends 
lad  pursued.  ** 

Mr.  Lucas  did  not  attempt  to  contradict,  or  explain  away 
the  conduct  here  imputed  to  him,  and  his  other  pl^ge-taking 
friends*  Indeed,  in  his  own  paper,  some  ten  months  before, 
he  had  broached  a  doctrine  of  the  same  tendency,  in  what 
certainly  seems  a  very  decided  opposition  to  the  pledges  given 
and  taken  in  public. 

^  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  meet  in  a  kind,  friendlyt  conciliatory  spirit,  whatever 
fair  and  reasonable  treatment  we  may  receive  from  the  presenl^  or 
any  other.  Government.  Unless  we  do  this  it  is  impossible  that  any 
government  wQl  hold  conrnnmicaHon  with  us ;  or  care  to  ^ve  us  any 
satisfaction  whatever.  Our  business  is  to  be  in  opposition  to  any 
government  that  will  not  do  justice  to  Ireland ;  but  it  is  not  our  business 
to  oppose  them  in  every  way  reasonable  and  unreasonable,  just  or  lai- 
justr  {TabUt,  December  11,  1852.) 

Yery  sensible  doctrine  this  ;  but  not  quite  consistent  with 
the  Pledges,  ^'to  offer  opposition  to  all  governments  that  do 
not  make  it  a  part  of  theur  policy,  and  a  cabin£t  question, 
to  give  to  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  a  measure  fully  embodying 
tie  principles  of  Sharman  Crawford*  s  Bill" 

It  does  appear  to  us  that  the  condact  of  the  Tenant  League 
chieftains  is  deserving  of  very  grave  reprobation  indeed,  when 
we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  professions  they  make  and 
the  professions  and  pledges  they  induce  others  to  adopt ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  manner  in  which  they  act  themselves  when 
they  find  those  pledges  inconvenient.  During  the  autumn 
of  1850,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  succeeding  year, 
they,  as  it  were,  convulsed  the  chief  agricultural  districts  of 
Ireland  with  a  fiercely  energetic  agitation,  in  the  progress  of 
which  certain  speeches  were  deliver^  in  various  country  locali- 
ties, that  went  directly  to  excite  the  wildest  and  most  subver- 
sive sentiments  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  original 
rights  of  man,  or  what  were  said  to  be  those  rights,  at  the  very 
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foundation  of  society,  were  evoked ;  and  in  some  cases  a  direct 
and  immediate  recurrence  to  them  was  openly  advocated,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  present  framework  of  the  social 
state,  the  growth  of  ages,  and  the  production  of  complicated  inte- 
rests, which  enlace  the  whole  community  in  their  widely  spread- 
ing involutions.  A  banner  was  raised,  under  which  for  one 
honest,  industrious,  and  innocent  sufferer  from  landlord  injus- 
tice who  took  refuge,  half  a  dozen,  or  more,  of  fraudulent  or 
idle  and  worthless  tenants  took  care  to  assemble,  and  had  their 
aid  accepted,  if  not  courted.  And  Extreme  pledges  were  advo- 
cated, such  as  dishonest  representatives  readily  swallow,  and  as 
easily  break,  while  true  men  are  thereby  deterred  from  coming 
forward  ;  not  being  wiUing,  or  not  thinking  it  conscientious  to 
bind  themselves  hand  and  foot  to  a  course,  the  ultimate  good  re- 
sult of  which  is  most  problematical ;  while  the  immediate  and 
inevitable  operation  must  be,  and  haB  been  (with  those  who 
are  sincere^  to  prevent  their  meeting  a  fair  offer,  and  has  also 
prevented  the  smoothing  down  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
amicable,  and  generally  sufficient  settlement  of  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  question  in  agitation. 

We  have  seen  that  those  pledges  to  which  the  leading 
Leaguers  seek  to  hold  pubUc  men,  as  to  the  laws  of  the  Modes 
and  Persians,  are  lightly  enough  considered  by  themselves, 
and  interpreted  in  their  own  particular  cases  with  most  conve- 
nient, but  not  very  creditable  laxity. 

We  regret  much  to  have  to  charge  not  a  little  of  this  reck- 
lessness, to  use  the  mildest  word,  upon  the  more  respectable 
and  moderate,  as  well  as  the  more  merely  adventurer -^oxMow 
of  the  Tenant  League  chiefs.  Mr.  Sergeant  Shee,  a  gentleman 
whose  antecedents  were  all  of  extreme  respectability,  and  who 
held  a  fair  name  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  sense,  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  dragged  through  the  mire  in  this  agitation ;  and 
sanctioned  by  his  presence  at  some  of  the  meetings  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  and  by  at  least  a  tacit  approval,  as  well  as  by  com- 
panionship with  the  men  that  uttered  them,  the  dangerous  doc- 
trines there  poured  into  the  too-ready  ears  of  the  excited  people; 
and  he  has  deliberately  and  repeatedly  pledged  his  reputation 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  statesman,  to  the  perfect  soundness  and 
rightfulness  (according  to  him),  of  the  communistic,  and  so  far 
as  good  is  concerned,  the  hopeless  theories  which  formed  "  the 
essentials  "  of  what  was  called  "  Sharman  Crawford  ^s  Bill  !" 

No  doubt  he  is  at  this  moment,  in  the  true   League   spirit. 
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attempting  to  qualify  and  explain  away,  and  trim  off  certain 
awkward  angularities  in  the  icheme  which  he  finds  protrude  a 
little  too  far,  to  allow  the  chance  of  a  pa88agey(>r  the  smoother 
and  more  insidious  provisions.  But  his  present  moderation, 
though  certainly  better  than  high-handed  perseverance  in  a 
flagrantly  wrong  course,  cannot  repair  the  breaches  in  his  pub- 
lic repute,  as  a  legislator  and  a  citizen,  which  he  himself  in- 
flicted with  his  eyes  open,  for  the  purpose,  according  to  his 
apparent  motive,  of  getting  somehow,  or  anyhow,  into  Parlia- 
ment. 

Instead  of  diminishing  as  we  advance,  the  difficulties  of 
treating  our  subject  within  reasonable  compass  are  multiplying. 
The  direct  cause  is  the  rapidly  multiplying  number  of  enor- 
moasly  long  documents  upon  the  subject,  which  are  loading  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Lucas  and  his  Conference, 
Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  and  his  Northern  adherents,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Shee,  Mr.  Vincent  ScuUy,  M.P.,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph 
Napier,  Lord  Donoughmore,  &c.,  &c.,  have  each  and  all,  in 
tarn,  and  some  of  them  several  times  over,  put  forth  manifes- 
toes, reports,  explanations,  and  soforth,  of  most  alarmingdimen- 
sioiis,  until  at  last  the  subject  itself  upon  which  they  write, 
and  which  they  all  profess  to  make  clear,  bids  fair  to  be 
obscured  and  lost  sight  of  altogether,  beneath  a  cloud  of  words. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  seeing  the  impossibility  of 
including  in  our  pages,  even  an  abstract  of  the  over-lengthy  and 
apparently  interminable  discussion,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  giving  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  points  upon  which,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  through  all  the  wilderness  of  words  of  which 
we  speak,  to  make  out  any  points,  the  discussion  turns.  Let 
it  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  no  stronger  proof  can  be  given 
ofeither(if  not/ww%fo^>l,)oftwo  things,  viz.: — ^The  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  subject ;  or  secondly,  the  want  of  real  com- 
prehension of  it  by  the  writers. 

Section  X.  of  the  "  Tenant  Improvements  Compensation 
Bill,"  which  passed  the  Commons,  and  went  to  a  second  read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Lords  last  Session,  provided  that  if  any 
landlord  or  owner,  after  the  registration  of  the  declaration 
provided  for  in  a  previous  section,  (Section  VIII)  to  be 
made  by  a  tenant  who  had  executed  the  improvements  con- 
templated  by  the  Bill,  should  take  the  usual  steps  at  law  to 
eject  the  said  tenant  from  his  holding,  the  tenant  should  have 
the  right,  save  where  the  cause  of  ejectment  was  non-payment 
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ofrewty  or  breach  of  any  of  the  conditions  of  holding  contained 
in  the  original  leaae,  or  agreement,  to  proceed  against  his  land- 
lord for  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  ascertained  due  to 
him  for  his  improvements. 

The  words  we  have  underlined  contain  the  chief  matter  of 
disputation  at  this  moment.  It  is  argued  on  the  one  hand^  that 
the  power  and  right  of  claiming  compensation  should  be  abso- 
lute, and  not  conditional  upon  the  paying  up  of  perhaps  an 
exorbitant  rent,  or  the  strict  observance  of  the  numerous  and 
often  impossible  conditions,  with  which  the  crotchets  of  land- 
lords, or  the  mischievous  ingenuity  of  agents  have  clogged,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  leases,  or  agreements  between 
them  and  the  tenantry. 

A  bye  battle  grows  out  of  this;  one  portion  of  the  Tenant 
Leaguers  charging  the  other,  with  having  wilfully  abandoned 
the  Tenant  cause,  by  permitting  the  insertion  of  the  proviso 
just  mentioned,  or  by  consenting  to  support  the  Bill  as  a 
whole,  notwithstanding  the  retention  of  this  proviso,  when  re- 
monstrances against  it  had  proved  fruitless. 

To  these  charges  it  is  answered,  first,  that  opposition  wa9 
made  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  ultimately  seemed  the  best  policy 
to  take  the  bill  even  as -it  is.  Of  course,  thus  taken,  it  could 
only  be  as  an  imtalment ;  and  thus  we  have  the  elite  of  the 
uncompromising,  no-surrender,  whole-hog  Leaguers,  with  their 
boasted  repetition,  year  after  year,  of  the  pledge  to  accept 
nothing  short  of  the  full  measure  of  "justice  contained  in 
Sharman  Crawford's  Bill,*'  eating  their  leek  most  valiantly,  and 
falling  back  on  the  very  policy  of  instalments  of  justice,  which 
they  so  unsparingly  condemned  and  held  up  to  public  re- 
probation ! 

There  is  a  rather  humerous  phase  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  every-day  work  of  Legislation  is  actually  carried  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  little  history  of  the  proviso  y[e  have 
been  considering.  According  to  Mr.  Vincent  Scully's  latest 
statement,  one  certainly  remarkable  among  the  crowd  of  docu- 
ments of  which  we  have  complained,  for  its  rare  merit  of  brief- 
ness and  lucidity,  and  a  statement  too  that  there  cannot  be  any 
reason  for  a  moment  to  doubt,  this  proviso  was  first  struck 
out  of  the  Bill,  then  re-inserted,  then  struck  out  again,  then 
re-inserted,  then  struck  out  again,  and  finally,  on  the  third 
reading,  at  a  moment  when  the  flagging  attention  of  the 
House  was  being  altogether  withdrawn  from  a  Bill  with  which 
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they  thought  they  had  done,  the  proviso  was  re-established, 
and  the  Bill  sent  thus  to  the  Upper  House  I 

Such  an  occurrence  is  ind^  not  more  rare  in  Parlia- 
ment, than  another  matter  of  serious  annoyance  to 
Mr.  Scully,  mentioned  in  his  letter — viz.,  the  incoherent,  ill- 
judged,  ill-placed,  random  amendments  which  the  League 
members  fired  cffy  as  it  were,  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill 
in  Committee.  Persons  unacijuaint^  with  the  management 
of  affairs  in  Pariiament,  pomplam  grievously  of  the  difficulty  that 
always  seems  to  attend  the  bringing  into  execution  of  a  new 
law,  and  the  objections  that  judges  and  lawyers  ever  apnear 
incUned  to  start.  But  the  wonder  vanishes  at  once  when  there 
is  any  experience  of  the  rambling,  shambling,  chance  medley 
manner  in  which  Members  of  Parliament,  utterly  ignorant  of 
law,  force  unexpected,  and  often  all  but  incomjurehensible, 
amendments  upon  the  mover  of  the  Bill  under  discussion. 

Betuming  to  the  proviso  we  find  that  the  representatives  of 
the  Landlord  class  seem  determined  to  insist  upon  its  reten- 
tion under  any  circumstances,  and  even  if  it  be  retained  they 
do  not  by  any  means  pledge  themselves  to  the  Bill.  The  baU 
tie  of  next  Session  will  then  begin  upon  this  proviso,  in  all 
present  likdihood,  and  according  to  the  decision  taken  upon 
that,  the  general  color  and  fate  of  the  measure  to  be  finally 
passed,  may  be  predicted  with  tolerable  certainty. 

The  other  points  in  the  general  melee  of  the  present  news- 
paper discission  are:  Firstly,  the  objections  made  by  the 
landlord  advocates  to  giving  retroactive  improvements  a 
scope  greater  than  that  of  a  very  few  years  baci.  The  mea- 
sure that  went  up  to  the  Lords  did  originally  limit  what  is 
called  "  reiro^ective'*  compensation  to  a  very  small  number  of 
years ;  but  all  limit  in  this  respect  was  subsequently  abandoned, 
greatly  tothealarmand  indignation  of  the  advocates  in  question. 

Secondly,  the  limitation,  or  otherwise,  of  the  classes  of  im- 
provements. Tliis  point  has  been  touched  upon  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  present  paper. 

We  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  abundant  material  for 
coming  to  a  judgment  of  his  own  upon  the  agitation,  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  upon  that  most  difficult  and  delicate  of 
Questicais,  the  relation  between  Landlwd  and  Tenant  in  Lreland. 
There  remain  for  our  consideration  but  the  less  blated 
schemes  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  talked  of,  or  written 
about;  and  with  these  we  shall  now  proceed  to  deal. 
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A  "  compulsory  leasing"  |)ill  is  one  of  the  alternatives  that 
have  at  various  times  been  suggested,  when  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  any  sketch  or  project  of  an  "  Improvement-Cora - 
pensation"  measure  have  appeared  to  be  hopelessly  accumulat- 
ing. Under  this  plan  the  landlord  would,  as  the  above  general 
title  goes  to  indicate,  be  compelled  to  give  leases  of  more  or 
less  duration,  in  every  case  of  existing  or  proposed  tenantcy  ; 
and  for  a  period  of  at  any  rate  more  than  seven  years. 

A  milder,  ^nd  more  preferable  form  of  legislation  for 
this  object,  was  contained  in  a  plan  not  a  little  spoken  of 
about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  whereby  it  was  proposed  to  be 
enacted,  that  no  process  for  recovery  of  rent  should  issue  save 
in  cases  where  the  defaulting  tenant  held  under  lease. 

This  latter  plain  has  .infinitely  more  to  recommend  it — 
more  of  feasibility  and  rationality  about  it — than  the  other 
crotchets  of  the  many  quack  advisers,  who  have  taken  the  case 
of  the  landlords  and  tenants  of  Ireland  int6  their  considerate 
care.  ''  No  rent  recoverable  save  where  there  is  a  lease"  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  clear,  comprehensible,  and  practicable  suggestion ; 
not  involving  the  infinite,  and  infinitesimal  litigation  that  is, 
and  must  inevitably  be  inherent  in  any  system  of  "  Tenant 
Compensation  for  Improvements.*'  We  have  before,  with  suffi- 
cient fulness,  endeavoured  to  direct  attention  to  the  certainty, 
and  extent,  and  minuteness  of  subdivision  of  this  litigation ; 
out  it  really  cannot  be  considered  a  useless  repetition  just  now, 
when  the  discussions  of  last  Session  are  being  hotly  revived, 
to  recapitulate  upon  this  point  of  immediate  interest,  and  of 
most  grave  importance. 

First,  the  parties — ^both  landlord  and  tenant — must  either 
between  themselves,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  tribunal,  which 
both  will  have  io  pay  for  in  moneys  and,  (by  their  attendance) 
in  time, — decide  whether  the  improvements  to  be  adju- 
dicated upon,  are  improvements  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
or  not. 

Second,  were  they  necessary,  or  superfluous  ? 

Third,  were  they  made  solely  by  the  Tenant,  or  by  the 
Landlord,  or  did  both  contribute ;  and  if  so,  in  what  propor- 
tion respectively  ?    This  enquiry  will  thus  be  fourfold. 

Fourth,  in  the  case  of  prospective — (i.e.,  after  the  passing 
of  the  "  Compensation**  Act.)  improvements,  were  the  proper 
forms  observed,  and  the  required  notices,  &c.,  duly  given  ? 

Fifth,  what  is  the  value  of  those  improvements ;  and  if  the 
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Act  provide  that  the  Landlord  shall^  under  certain  circum- 
stances^ be  allowed  some  advance  of  rent, — (a  thing  sure  to 
be  insisted  upon,  as  he  supplies  the  material  for  improving — 
viz.,  the  land,) — to  what  amount  of  increase  is  he  to  be  li- 
mited? 

In  addition  to  the  delays  that  the  plainest  and  briefest  deal- 
ing with  these  difficult  questions,  and  others  that  may  incident- 
ally arise,  must  occasion,  there  are  the  more  formal  and 
technical  delays — viz.  :-^he  notices  to  be  served  of  tlic 
intention  to  claim  for  improvements — the  mutual  notices  as  to 
arbitrators,  referees,  and  umpires — the  notices  to  produce 
documents — the  notices  of  intention  to  appeal,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  all  these  toils  and  troubles  in  bringing  the  appeals 
to  a  hearing  and  decision  ! 

To  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  details  of  country 
dealings  and  transactions,  it  is  unnec^sary  to  add  one  word 
to  point  out  the  many  ^'  tra[)s''  for  either  party,  that  must 
necessarily  beset  a  measure  involving  such  intricacies ;  or  to 
obtain  their  acquiescence  in  our  strong  conviction,  that  although 
the  spirit  of  liUgiouanesi,  which  is  already  only  too  prevalent, 
and  which  such  a  measure  would  inevitably  vastly  stimulate, 
would  prevent  men  from  listening  to  reason  and  settling  their 
disputes  by  private  agreement,  yet  that  when  the  heat  of  the 
contest  was  over,  both  parties, — the  iucctuful  as  well  as  the 
unsuccessful — would  deeply  regret  the  day  they  ever  sought 
the  "  benefit"  of  the  "  Compensation  for  Improvements  Act." 

The  plan  of  simply  denying  means  of  recoveiy  of  rent  where 
the  landlord  withheld  a  lease,  could  not  breed  litigation  or 
delays.  The  fact  of  *'no  lease'*  would  be  at  once  ascertaina- 
ble ;  and  the  evil  itself  would  soon  cease  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, if  not  entirely,  to  be  operative;  as  landlords  would 
speedily  give  leases  in  order  to  ensure  the  recovery  of  their  rents. 

This  brings  us  to,  and  opens  out  before  us,  the  general  ques- 
tion of  leases.  If  made  a  prevailing,  or  in  fact  universal,  system 
by  positive  enactment,  it  would  be  like  nearly  all  the  plans  pro- 
posed for  ''  Land  Eeform,"  a  very  considerable  interference 
with  that  liberty  of  private  arrangement  between  man  and  man, 
for  which  writers  on  political  economy  argue.  We  will  not  stop 
to  discuss  the  point  with  them,  and  ascertain  if  they  have 
considered  the  very  grave  drawbacks  which  competition 
for  land,  and  deficiency  of  employment  in  other  departments  of 
industry  besides  the  merely  agricultural>  necessarily  occasion 
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to  that  "  libeHy  of  contract  between  man  and  man/^  which  is 
such  a  sounding  and  rather  hacknied  topic  of  these  writers  : 
we  would  indicate  an  objection  to  a  cumpulsory  leasing  act, 
upon  a  ground  more  immediately  practical  and  cognizable  by 
the  hastiest,  and  most  mystically  abstract  philosopher. 

During  the  running  of  a  lease  the  tenant  has  three  points  es- 
pecially, on  which  to  keep  fixed  his  attention  and  his  energies. 
He  has  to  make  his  farm  more  productive  than  when  he  re- 
ceived it ;  in  order  to  make  the  surer  and  speedier  his  own  re- 
payment for  tGe  annual  outgoings,  he  has  to  secure  the  longest 
and  fullest  enjoyment  at  the  increased  value,  while  yet  it  is  ina- 
possible,  by  reason  of  the  subsisting  contract,  for  his  landlord 
to  demand  an  increased  rent, — and  finally  he  has  to  take  every 
practicable  means  to  insure  that  if  he  do  not  succeed  in  getting 
a  renewal  of  his  lease  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  shall 
carry  with  him  as  much  of  the  realizable  value  as  possible,  of 
that  which  he  added  to  the  worth  of  the  holding,  and  not  find 
himself  in  the  predicament  of  having,  by  his  own  industry  and 
enterprize,  injured  or  destroyed  his  own  chances  of  renewal, 
and  in  fact  tempted  the  cupidity  of  his  landlord. 

Now  under  any  "  leasing^^  system,  cumpulsory  or  otherwise, 
which  does  not  go  the  length — ^the  impossible  length  of  also 
enacting  renewals, — the  insecurity  in  which  the  incumbent 
tenant,  or  actual  lessee,  as  the  lawyers  call  him,  necessarily  feels 
of  being  continued  in  the  holding  that  he  shall  improve — or  if 
continued,  at  anything  like  a  moderate  amount  of  new  rent, 
must  operate,  and  in  consequence  of  the  unhappily  too  general 
experience  of  injustice  in  such  cases,  does  very  grievously  ope- 
rate, to  make  him  at  best  careless  of  the  soil  during  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  his  tenantcy.  During  the  first  portion  of 
the  tenantcy  he  improved — expending  both  money  and  labor. 
Daring  the  second  he  enjoyed.  As  the  third  draws  on  he  has 
become  uneasy — feels  his  own  insecurity — dreads  disposses- 
ment — and  accordingly  sets  deUberately  about  exhausting  the 
land  of  the  increased  value  he  gave  it ;  or  at  best  ceases  to 
care  its  cultivation. 

Inevitably  then,  this  insecurity  of  his  leads  to  his  own  loss 
— to  loss  on  the  part  of  his  landlord,  and  to  loss  to  the  country, 
as  anything  which  tends  to  check  careful  cultivation  and  im- 
provement must  of  course  be  a  loss,  not  only  to  individuals  in 
the  agricultural  class,  but  from  the  chain  of  mutual  dependence 
that'  bindsindividuals  and  classes  together,  mustbe  an  injury  to  the 
country  at  large. 
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Is  there  then  no  plan  which,  while  it  would  secure  the  land- 
lord in  his  rents^  would  also  secure  the  tenant  in  his  improve- 
ments— and  give  him  a  legal  claim  for  them  to  the  very  end  of 
his  tenure,  without  producing  all  the  petty,  intricate,  dilatory 
and  damaging  litigation,  which  the  schemes  of  ^'compensation 
for  improvements   necessarily  bring  with  them  ? 

In  our  mind  there  is is  still  io  some  extent,  and  was  to  a 

greater — a  system,  in  practice^  and  in  practice  for  many  years — 
which  accomplished  all  three  of  tlie  requisites  indicated  iu  the 
query  just  set  down. 

We  are  not  committing  ourselves  to  this  scheme — let 
ns  premise  ere  entering  upon  its  details — we  are  not  pledging 
ourselves,  and  of  course  not  pledging  the  Irish  Quarterly  Re- 
view to  this,  or  to  any  other  particular  method  or  proposal,  for 
dealing  with  the  great  difficulty  of  the  day,  the  Irish  Land 
Question.  Our  object,  as  already  stated  and  repeated  in  this 
paper,  is,  to  supply  the  reader  with  material  to  form  his  own 
judgment ;  and  in  pursuance  of  that  object,  we  now  proceed* 
after  having,  we  trust  fairly,  and  with  sufficient  fulness,  consi- 
dered other  plans  and  systems — ^to  deal  with  the  actually  exist- 
ing and  long  practised  custom  of  '  Tenant  Eight'  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  We  shall  state  its  nature,  its  recommendations,  and 
the  objections  advanced  against  it : — not  at  all  fearing  an  im- 
peachment of  our  candor  for  having  already  asserted,  that  which 
we  shall  proceed  to  show  is  admitted  by  the  enemies  as  well  as 
the  friends  of  the  northern  tenant  right,  viz.,  that  it  secured  the 
Landlord  iu  his  rent — the  Tenant  in  the  value  of  his  improve- 
ments, and  accomplished  both  those  ends  without  ruinous  de- 
lays and  litigation. 

Mr  Wiggins,  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  thus  describes 
this  custom,  in  his  book  on  Ireland,  published  ten  years  ago  : — 

'<  This  custom  called  'The  Tenant  Bight'—ia  for  the  tenant  to 
sell  his  interest  or  goodwill  in  the  farm,  although  he  may  have  only  a 
yearly  tenure :  and  he  introduces  the  purchaser  to  the  landlord,  who 
is  usually  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  terms  of  transfer  are 
often  high.  They  vary  from  ^\e  to  fifteen  years — hut  usually  under 
ten  years'  purchase  on  the  rent ;  and  a  tenant  at  will,  in  Donegal,  sold 
his  interest  in  a  rent  of  five  shillings  per  annum  for  forty  pounds,  al- 
althoug  the  purchaser  was  apprised  of  the  previousintention  to  raise  the 
rent  to  forty  shillings  a  year.  Many  circumstances  have  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  this  custom  besides  the  rebellion  of  '98.  The  ne. 
cessity  of  the  case  arose  out  of  several  considerations,  viz  — the  gene- 
ral practice  of  landlords  not  to  g^ve  leases ;  the  tenant  having  to  make 
all  improvements  entirely  at  his  own  expence,  and  even  to  provide 
all  buildings,  which  required,  during  the  prosperity  of  the  weaving 
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employment  and  linen  trade,  to  be  very  ample ;  the  absolute  necessity, 
since  the  failure  of  cottage  weaving,  for  tnose  who  do  not  wish  to 
.  emigrate,  to  obtain  possession  of  land  ;  the  landlord's  tacit  permis- 
sion of  this  transfer,  seeing  that  it  operated  as  an  encouragement  to 
improve  without  a  lease ;  the  difficulty  that  landlords  found  them- 
selves under  in  evicting  a  tenant  for  any  other  cause  than  nonpay- 
ment of  rent;  the  means  often  afforded  by  the  exercise  of  the  tenant-right 
to  obtain  payment  of  arrears,  which  of  course  are  discharged  by  the 
new  comer ;  the  seeming  similarity  between  this  transfer  and   what 
takes  place  between  an  outgoer  and  incomer  in  England  ;  the  little 
intercourse  of  the  landlord  with  his  tenant,  making  it  matter  of 
indifference  to  him  who  should  be  his  tenant,  provided  his  rent  was 
paid ;   the    probability    of   a   better    tenant,     and    at    least    the 
iresh    exertions    of  a    new  man: — all   these,  and  probably   many 
more    reasons    and     circumstances,    arising    out     of     the     dis- 
turbed   state  of    society    in  the  north  about  '98;   the  resettle- 
ment   of  it  since;  the  change  from  a  flourishing  and  universal 
linen  trade  to  a  partial,  confined,  and  dull  manufacture ;  the  neces- 
sity,  on  these  accounts,  of  attention  to  apiculture,  as  a  primary  object 
which  before  was  secondary ;  all  these  have  contributed  to  raise   up 
and  sustain  this  custom,  which  seeins  so  very  extraordinary  to  an 
Englishman,  although  on  the  whole  it  is  a  very  useful  and  wholesome 
custom,  and  one  founded  in  reflson,  equity,  and  common  sense.     For 
what  is  the  case?  a  tenant  takes  a  piece  of  land,  usually  at  a  higher 
rent  than  the  former  possessor  ;  he  supplies  all  the  buildings,  such  as 
they  are,  and  though  low  in  quality,  they  are  necessarily  numerous, 
for,  besides  mansion,  fas  the  house  is  here  called,^  there  must  still  be 
barn,  byre  fcattle  house^,  stable,  car-shed,  cottars'  cabins,  &c.  &c., 
and  in  the  village  linen  times,  weavers*  houses,  flax  stores,  scutching 
mills,  &c.  forming  altogether  a  little  town ;  and  supposing  he  did  but 
little  to  the  land,  all  this  outlay  could  hardly  be  considered  as  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  although  no  lease  secured  it  to  the  tenant. 
Legally,  it  was  at  the  landlord's  mercy,  but  equitably,  i,  e,,  in  hobai., 
as  contradistinguished  from  legal  equity,  it  was  not,  and  the  mind 
of  men  would  have  revolted  at  such  a  power  being  assumed.     Thus, 
how  true  it  is,  that  *  law  is,'  (or  ought  to  be)  *  the  perfection  of  rea- 
son ;'  and  when  it  is  not  so,  from  local  peculiarities,  the  usage  of  man- 
kind will  "  rectify"  it  to  the  reasonable  point.     The  tenant-right  has 
grown  up  from  a  mutual  sense  of  justice  from  man  to    man  ;  and   I 
heard  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  Ireland  speak  of  it  with  appro- 
bation.    There  arcj  however,  some  drawbacks  upon  its  general  good- 
effects,  inasmuch  as  the  payment  tends  to  cripple  the  new  tenant,  and 
it  brings  on  the  estate  a  stranger,  who  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
landlord." 

Other  writers  upon  the  custom  of  Tenant  Right  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  assign  its  origin  to  different  causes 
and  different  dates.  One,  and  a  very  probable  theory, 
makes  it  remount  to  the  times  of  the  Eevolution-SettJe- 
ment  in  Ireland,  viz.,  the  concluding  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  William  the  Third^s  followers,  and  the  Scotch  and 
English  colonists  who,  then   and  afterwards,  settled   on  the 
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forfeited  lands  ofthe  Catholics,  were  iiiuch  too  sturdy  men  to 
consent  to  step  exactly  into  the  customs  of  the  native  yeo- 
manry, and  agree  to  hold  their  lands  at  will,  or  on  an  inse- 
cure tenure  by  lease.  They  insisted  upon  a  security  of  a  more 
permanent  and  enduring  nature,  and  their  settlement  in  Ireland, 
and  the  conciliation  of  their  support  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
were  objects  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Bevolution  (io- 
vemment;  and  the  custom  of  ^'Tenant  Bight,'^  as  thenceforward 
practised  in  the  North,  even  down  to  our  own  times,  was  the 
method  devised  for  satisfying  their  requirements. 

Such  is  another  account  of  its  origin.  There  are  still  fur- 
ther variances  of  story  on  the  subject ;  but  we  have  so  much 
more  to  do  with  the  actual  practice  of  the  custom  than  with 
speculations  about  its  origin,  that  we  must  leave  our  readers  to 
seek  further  information  for  themselves  upon  the  latter,  if  they 
feel  any  further  curiosity. 

The  late  Mr.  (yConnell  drew  up  a  rejiort  on  this  subject, 
which  was  published  in  April,  1845,  which  contains  the  follow- 
ing statements : — 

"  That  it  appears  from  the  Report  and  Evidence  of  the 
Devon  Commissioners,  and  of  the  Committee  on  the  Townland 
Valuation  of  Ireland,  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Ulster  the  practice  of  Tenant-fiight  prevails,  and  that  along 
with  it  are  found  industry,  comfort,  and  peace,  *  *  That 
according  to  the  practice  of  this  right,  no  person  can  get  into 
the  occupation  of  a  farm  without  paying  the  previous  occupier 
the  price  of  his  right  of  occupation  or  good  will,  whether  the  land 
be  held  by  lease  or  at  will.  That  on  the  ejectment  of  any 
occupying  tenant,  he  receives  tie  full  idling  value  of 
his  Tenant-right,  less  by  any  arrears  due  to  the  landlord ; 
but  this  does  not  extend  to  middlemen. 

"  That  the  same  custom,  unrecognised  as  it  is  by  law,  pre- 
vents  the  landlord  who  has  bought  the  Tenant-right,  or 
otherwise  got  into  possession  of  a  farm,  from  setting  it  at 
suck  an  increase  of  rent  as  to  displace  Tenant-right.  Thus, 
middlemen  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  effect  of  competition 
f&r  land  is  principally  to  increase  the  value  of  the  Tenant-right, 
not  the  amount  of  the  rent. 

"  That  Iknant-right  exists  even  in  unimproved  land,  and  that 

five  years'  purchase  is  an  ordinary  payment  for  the  Tenant-right 

of  such  land,  while  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  purchase  is  often 

given  for  the  tenant-right  of  highly  improved  farms. 

"That,  nevertheless,  this  right  is  regarded  by  many  of  the 
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present  landlords  of  Ulster  with  jealousy  and  dislike ;  that 
several  of  them  have  endeavoured  to  shackle  and  reduce  this 
right ;  that  some  of  them  on  the  borders  of  the  customary 
counties,  have  tried,  with  success,  to  abolish  it,  and  that  '  it 
is  in  danger '  [in  the  words  of  The  Northern  Whig\  ^  of  being 
frittered  away  in  course  of  years,  and  no  equivalent  provided  in 
its  stead/ 

"  That  one  witness^  Mr.  Handcock,  agent  to  Lord  LurgarCs 
Estates  in  the  Counties  of  Down,  Antrim  and  Armagh,  makes 
the  following  impressive  statement  on  the  subject : — 

"  ^  The  disallowance  of  tenant-right  is  always  attended  with 
outrage If  systematic  efforts  were  made  amongst  the  pro- 
prietors of  Ulster  to  invade  tenant-right,  all  the  force  at  disposal 
of  the  Horse  Guards  would  be  insufficient  to  keep  the  peace.  ^  *'  ! 
The  following  are  some  extracts  from  the  general  Evidence 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Evidence  of  James  Sinclair,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  Strabane,  County 
Tyrone,  before  the  Devon  Commission.  Page  743  of  the 
Appendix  of  Evidence,— r- 

"  19.  You  spoke  of  tenants  improving  very  greatly,  in  the 
confidence  that  they  shall  not  lose ;  do  you  think  that  the 
existence  of  the  Tenant-right  gives  them  thatconfidence,  and  that 
they  look  to  be  remunerated  by  the  sale  of  it  ? — I  am  sure  of  it. 

"  21.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  the  Tenant- 
right  upon  the  country  r — It  has  some  advantages,  and  certainly 
some  disadvantages.  One  disadvantage  is  quite  plain,  that 
the  tenant-right  is  frequently  sol4  for  a  sum  of  money  which 
is  borrowed,  and  which  hangs  as  a  heavy  weight  upon  the 
incoming  tenant,  sometimes  to  his  ruin.  But  that  being  out 
of  the  way,  I  think  the  thing  is  a' very  valuableand  useful  custom . 

"  22.  Can  you  give  any  statement  of  what  you  consider  the 
price  or  value  of  it,  compared  to  the  years'  rent  or  the  acre  ? 
— I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  general  rule ;  but  within 
this  fortnight,  a  man  in  a  mountain  district  that  belongs  to 
myself,  came  for  some  timber  to  build  a  house.  I  had  never 
seen  him,  nor  heard  of  him  before  ;  but  on  enquiring  who  he 
was,  I  learnt  he  had  given  SJ^^for  a  farm  without  a  lease,  that 
paid  £3  a-year!'' 

Francis  O'Neill,  Esq.  same  County,  (p.  764.) 

"  47.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  the  tenant- 
right? — I  think  the  tenant-right  has  a  very  good  effect 
both  for  the  landlord  and  tenant,  for  when  the  tenant  has  a 
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right  in  his  land  it  makes  him  more  punctual  in  his  pay- 
ment ;  when  he  has  the  interest  of  four^  five,  or  six  years 
purchase^  the  landlord  need  not  lose;  be  may  insist  upon 
being  paid ;  it  secures  the  tenant  and  encourages  him  to  make 
improvements.  Upon  a  great  deal  of  this  estate  there  are 
no  leases  at  all ;  and  I  nave  known  tenants  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  confidence,  that  if  they  made  improve- 
ments, they  should  have  the  leave  to  seU. 

"  48.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  either  by  the 
year's  rent  or  by  the  acre  ? — Generally  from  seven  to  ten 
years^  purchase  is  ffiven :  some  having  no  leases  are  limited 
to  five  years  by  the  landlord.  There  has  been  a  regulation 
made  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  those  who  have  no  lease 
should  not  get  more  that  five  years'  purchase ;  those  who 
have  leases  get  from  7  to  10 ;  I  have  known  twelve  years' 
given  where  the  land  was  well  situated,  and  the  houses  in 
good  order.  If  he  paid  £7  a  year  rent,  he  would  get  £70 
of  £100  going  out ;  it  would  depend  on  the  condition  that 
the  farm  and   house  where  in." 

(Mr.  Griffith,  government  Engineer  and  Valuator.) 
"  68.  I  am  aware  of  a  great  number  of  instances  where 
very  considerable  sums  of  money  have  been  given  for  what 
is  called  the  tenant-right  to  a  farm  held  at  will ;  thus  a 
tenant  wishing  to  leave  the  country,  sells  his  tenant-right  to 
his  farm  to  another.  I  have  known  as  high  as  £20  an  acre 
given  for  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right. 

70.  Mention  the  counties  in  which  you  know  that  prac- 
tice to  prevail? — The  counties  in  which  I  know  it  to 
prevail  are,  Armagh,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  and  Sligo. 
It  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  adjoining  counties,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  it  does  in  these,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware. 

71.  Can  you  state  whether  that  ipay men t  has  reference  to 
improvements  which  may  have  taken  place  ? — I  believe  to 
possession  alone  ;  in  some  instances  it  may  have  regard  to 
improvements,  but  generally  it  is  for  possession  alone. 

72.  In  the  case  of  a  landlord  resuming  his  land,  is  there 
any  custom  of  making  any  payment  of  that  kind? — It  is 
usual  for  the  landlord  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  what  the 
tenant  could  obtain  from  others  for  the  tenant-right. 

73.  Have  you  observed  these  purchases  made,  even  where 
the  outgoing  tenant  was  giving  at  the  time  a  high  rent  ?-^ 
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I  have  known  it  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  where  I  con- 
ceived that  the  rent  paid  was  a  full  rent,  one-third  abve 
my  valuation. 

74.  And  get  a  large  sum  is  paid  for  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing that  rent  ? — It  was,  but  much  more  is  given  for  a  tenant- 
right  upon  one  estate  than  another ;  the  amount  frequently 
drench    upon    the   character    of  the    landlord    or    of   the 


Captain  Cranpieli),  Agent  to  Lord  Powerscourt. 

36. — *^  I  think  there  is  a  manifest  benefit  to  the  tenant 
and  in  some  respects  to  the  landlord,  whose  rent  is  always 
secured*  In  other  places  a  tenant  threatened  with  an  eject- 
merit,  gathers  up  all  he  can  and  runs  away  ;  whereas  under 
this  system  such  tenants  are  most  anxious  to  make  a  settle- 
ment at  once.  If  a  tenant  does  go  away,  there  are  many 
ready  to  pay  up  the  arrears.  On  the  other  hand  the  landlord 
cannot  put  eight  or  ten  tenants  out,  and  make  a  good  large 
farm  for  a  respectable  person,  without  either  breaking  the 
custom  or  repurchasing  his  estate.^^ 

Very  Rev.  Dean  Stannus,  Agent  to  Lord  Hertford. 

"I  should  wish  to  see  tenant-right  upheld.  It  is  that 
which  has  kept  up  the  properties  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
over  the  properties  elsewhere. '  It  is  a  security  for  the  tenant 
in  the  first  instance,  and  reconciles  him  to  much  of  what  are 
called  grievances  in  other  parts  of  the  country .^^ 

There  are  many  other  portions  of  the  very  interesting 
evidence  upon  thiy  subject  which  we  would  much  desire  to 
quote,  did  space  permit.  But  we  have  given  enough  not 
only  to  shew  what  the  custom  really  is,  but  also  the  very 
high  opinion  entertained  of  it  by  witnesses  quite  other  than 
partizans  of  the  tenant-class. 

It  is  a  very  grave  matter — deserving  of  the  deepest  con- 
sideration— to  pass  altogether  by,  as  in  fact  not  only  the 
Government  Bill  of  last  session,  but  Mr.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford^s  reputed  measure  practically  did, — an  existing,  and 
long  established,  and  long  tried  custom,  to  the  beneficial 
operation  of-  which  such  testimony  has  been  borne.  No 
sounder  maxim  can  there  be  than  that  which  teaches  the  true 
statesman,  when  compelled  to  make  changes  in  legislation, 
to  do  so  as  much  upon  old  and  well  recognized  bases 
as  possible  ;  and  seek  rather  to  improve  upon  what  he  finds 
established,  than  to  uproot  and  destroy,  for  the  purposes  of 
reconstruction. 
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The  Tenant- League  do  indeed  affect  to  include  the  custom 
of  Tenant-Bight  in  their  demands.  But  their  leaders  and 
couutiT  advocates  have  concurred  upon  several  occasions,  in 
publicly  declaring  that  they  did  not  consider  the  Northern 
Tenant-Bight  as  by  any  means  sufBcient ;  or  as  worth  much 
in  comparison  with  the  crude^  patchwork  measure  which 
they  call  ^*  Sharman  Crawford's  Bill/'  And  supposing,  for 
a  moment,  that  they  were  sincere  in  the  casual  and  passing 
mention  of  the  Northern  custom,  which  is  all  they  concede 
to  it  in  their  '*  Bill,  "  it  would  be  but  a  new  proof  of  their 
inaptitude  in  all  that  regards  statesmanship  and  practical 
legislation,  to  include  two  systems  of  land  law  in  the  one 
measure ;  viz.,  the  system  of  "  Tenant^RipU,  *'  and  that  of 
**  compensation  for  improvements/*  with  the  expectation  that 
the  two  could  possibly  co-exist,  or  even  alternatively  exist. 
One  or  the  other  would  necei^arily  come  to  be  the  rule  for 
all  Ireland. 

^'Tenant  righf  as  described  in  the  quotations  we  have  last 
given,  would  seem  to  have  at  least  one  entirelv  undeniable 
recommendation  about  it,  namely,  that  it  would  practically 
"wori  itself/*  were  a  law  passed  declaratory  of  the  custom,  as  we 
have  just  stated  it;  and  by  enacting  that  henceforth 
it  should  be  practised  in  all  cases  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  intricate,  unwieldy, 
expensive  and  vexatious  forms,  inquisitions  and  adjudications, 
such  as  the  leaguers  ''Bill,"  or  even  Mr.  Napier's  proposed 
measure,  would  inevitably  and  obviously  require.  The  tenant 
having  to  leave  his  farm,  would  get  the  best  purchaser  he 
could ;  and  it  would  have  been  his  interest  to  keep  the  land  in 
heart  up  to  tke  latest  moment ;  as  thereby  he  would  have  a 
more  valuable  article  to  bring  to  market.  The  landlord  would 
secure  his  arrears  out  of  the  purchase-money,  the  in-coming 
tenant  would  know  that  he  had  security  for  his  expenditure 
on  entrance,  in  the  certainty  he  would  immediatey  acquire  of 
being  safe  from  ejectment  himself,  save  by  a  similar  process  of 
sale  of  the  holding  in  the  market;  and  the  out-going  tenant 
would  depart  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere,  with  a  fair  sum 
of  money  in  his  pocket. 

During  the  140,  or  150,  years  that  it  was  in  general  practice, 
benefitting  and  enriching  the  counties  that  admitted  it,  no 
legal  interference  whatever,  nor  even  any  voluntary  arbitration 
^as   admitted,    or   sought  for.  The  system  worked  itself,  and 
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would  do  SO  still,  were  it  saved  from  recent  encroachments 
where  it  has  existed^  and  established  by  law  in  the  districts 
in  which  hitherto  it  was  unknown. 

The  most  specious  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to 
it  can  be  briefly  stated,  and  as  briefly  met.  "First,  it  is  said,  that 
the  incoming  tenant  is  impoverished  by  it,  and  thereby  rendered 
unable  to  improve.  The  independent  and  prosperous  condition 
of  the  farms  and  farmers  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the 
custom  prevailed,  is  a  direct  answer.  If  anything  additional 
were  needed,  it  would  be  enough  to  remind  the  objector  that 
if  the  new  tenant  find  he  has  a  bad  bargain,  he  can  sell  in  his 
turn.  And  all  who  are  cognizant  of  the  condition  of  tenants 
under  the  state  of  things  that  has  prevailed  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  where  tenant-right  is  unknown,  will  at  once 
concede,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  tenant  under  the 
Northern  custom  to  be  more^  or  as  much,  impoverished  thereby, 
as  his  fellows  in  the  other  districts  alluded  to,  where  no  such 
custom  has  been  acknowledged. 

The  restriction  on  the  landlord's  entire  liberty  of  action  and 
disposal  of  his  lands,  is  the  next  point  most  urged  by  way  of 
objection,  yet  the  evidence  is  distinct,  that  there  was  no 
impediment  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  a  better  rent  from  the 
new  tenant ;  nor  of  preventing  the  entry  of  one  whom  he 
disliked.  And  a  statutory  provision  might  easily  be  made  to  give 
him  power  to  object  even  to  the  third  or  fourth  person  presented 
to  him  for  entry;  with,  however,  a  proviso  in  favor  of  the  outgoing 
tenant,  that  he  should  not  be  the  loser  by  being  compelled  to 
accept  ultimately,  without  compensation,  a  purchaser  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  rejected  candidates  had  offered :  the  only  real 
restriction — and  its  benefit  will  scarcely  be  questioned — 
would  be,  that  a  landlord  would  cease  to  have  the  arbitrary 
power  of  total  extermination  now  possessed,  and  too  often 
exercised. 

He  would  be  secure  in  his  rent,  and  in  his  arrears  of  rent,  if 
any.  His  ground  would  be  kept  in  good  heart  by  the  tenant, 
for  his  own  sake,  as  before  shown.  The  tenant  would  be  enlisted 
in  the  landlord's  cause  against  the  practice  "  of  subletting,^^ 
hitherto  and  otherwise  legislated  against  in  vain.  He  would 
be  very  careful  how  he  crowded  his  holding  witli  cottiers, 
when  he  knew  that  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their  numhei*  and  po- 
verty, would  the  selling  value  of  his  own  holding  decrease ;  the 
more  so  as  this  impoverished  class  would,  themselves,  claim  a 
"  Tenant-Right"  against  him. 
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Wewere  about  to  close  oar  remarks  when  another  pamphlet  con- 
nected with  their  subject,  and  written  by  Mr.  Scully,  M.P.  for 
the  County  of  Cork,  reached  us;  the  pamphlet  is  entitled.  Free 
Trade  in  Land  Explained,  The  substance  of  it  is  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  himself  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  June  last,  explaining  a  proposed  measure 
of  his,  entitled,  the  '  Transfer  of  Land  Bill-  At  page  35  of  this 
Beported  Speech,  we  find  the  following  summary  of  the  chief 
provisions  of  the  measure : 

**  These  provisions  are  few  in  number.  The  first  four  clauses 
propose  to  allow  any  owner  of  laud  to  obtain  a  ParUamentarv  title 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  transfer  his  land  or  any  portions  of  it,  at 
any  future  period,  without  delay  or  expense.  The  first  clause  en- 
ables every  landowner  to  apply  to  the  I  iand  Tribunal,  to  be  consti- 
tute under  the  proposed  act,  in  order  to  have  his  land  brought  un- 
der its  operation ;  and  then  if  the  tribunal  think  fit  to  grant  his 
request,  they  will  direct  afull  investigation  to  be  made,  as  to  the 
title  and  the  existing  state  and  circumstances  of  the  land ;  and 
should  they  find  that  he  has  afull  title  as  owner,  they  then  may 
order  that  the  land,  or  any  part  of  it,  shaU  be  brought  under 
this  act,  and  thenceforth  such  land  shall  remain  under  its  ope- 
ration. 

"  The  next  section  dedares  that,  when  land  is  once  brought 
under  the  operation  of  the  act,  no  person  shall  thereafter  be  at 
hberty  to  embarrass  it  by  any  future  settlement,  or  trust ;  or  to 
create  any  of  those  various  charges  which  tend  to  make  titles 
to  land  so  very  complicated  in  these  countries.  This  clause 
will  not  interfere  with  the  power  to  grant  leases :  but  counter- 
parts must  be  deposited  with  the  tribnnaL 

"  The  3rd  clause  enables  the  owner  of  any  land  brought  under 
the  act,  to  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order,  declaring  all  exist- 
ing estates  and  charges  affecting  it ;  and  this  order  shall  give 
parhamentary  title;  and  every  person  entitled  to  any  estate  or 
chai^  mentioned  in  the  order,  may  obtain  from  the  tribunal, 
a  certificate  of  his  interest. 

"  The  4th  section  authorises  any  person,  who  is  entered  as 
owner  of  any  estate,  to  have  it  transferred  to  another  person, 
by  a  simple  entry  in  the  books  of  the  tribunaL 

'n/Fith  r^ard  to  tiie  ekarges  on  land,  viz :  mortgages,  legacies, 
quit  rents^  tithe  rent  chai^ies,  annuities,  judgements,  recogni- 
zances, crown  bonds,  decrees  of  court,  orders  and  rules,  the  5th  and 
6th  clauses  direct  them  to  be  converted  into  one  simple  class  of 
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charge,  to  be  called  Laud  Debentures  ;  issuable  only  to  a  limited 
extent/^ 

Such,  in  its  main  features,  is  the  measure  which  Mr.  Vincent 
Scully's  legal  and  chancery  experience,  superadded  to  his  exper- 
ience as  a  landholder  and  a  considerable  landlord,  induces  him^ 
as  he  declares  in  his  speech,  to  propose  as  a  remedy  for  the 
"  many  ills  that  {in  Ireland)  the  land  is  heir  to"l 

Obviously  it  is  a  measure  not  capable  of  any  immediate  ap- 
plication ;  and  quite  of  too  large  a  character  in  the  alterations 
it  propounds,  to  be  very  quickly  digested,  if  at  all,  by  the  House 
of  Commons — that  House  in  which  there  prevails  so  marked  a 
dread  of  any  change,  not  of  microscopic  dimensions  and  most 
gradual  operation.  On  these  grounds  we  would  be  dis-inclined 
to  give  it  much  consideration  here,  even  did  space  permit^  and 
would  rather  reserve  it  to  be  dealt  with  at  a  future  time,  and 
in  another  way. 

Mr.  Scully  is  entitled  to  exceeding  credit  for  the  great  and 
careful  elaboration  that  he  has  evidently  bestowed  upon  the  pam- 
p  hlet,  and  for  the  ability  he  has  displayed,  as  well  as  for,  undoubt- 
edly, his  thorough  honesty  of  purpose:  whatever  may  be  the  judg- 
ment on  the  measure  itself,  either  in  its  details,  or  as  to  the 
principles  it  is  declared  .to  be  based  upon,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  matter,  of  its  great  and 
vital  interest  to  most  important  classes  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  of  the  good  that  must  flow  from  the  thorough  discus- 
sion which  it  helps  to  promote  of  social  problems  daily  assay- 
ing greater  magnitude,  and  more  and  more  imperatively  needing 
solution. 

In  brief,  we  have  the  following  amongst  other  difiBculties  as 
to  this  proposed  measure.  1st,  The  ver^  practical  difficulty  of 
getting  it  through  Parliament,  at  least  in  any  reasonable  time. 
2nd,  The  fact  that  giving  more  facilities  (by  land  debentures) 
for  borrowing,  is  a  doubtful  way  of  clearing  indebted  estates; 
and  that  the  truly  desirable  object  of  a  cheap  and  facile  transfer 
of  land  does  not  require  a  debenture-system.  8rd,  That  these 
debentures  would  soon  display  the  same  tendency  to  agglo- 
merate among  a  few  wealthy  persons,  which  inevitably  occurs 
whenever  small  portions  of  property  are  in  the  market  iu  a 
country  like  this,  where  the  possession  of  large  estates  is  the 
directest  road  to  rank  and  honors.  This  tendency  is  already 
markedly  obviousin the  working  of  the  ^'Freehold Land  Societies'^ 
of  which  Mr.  Scully  writes.    4th,  The  certaint\   of  reviving 
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the  battles  of  the  " Currency ^Dociar^*  the  momeut  that  Parha- 
ment  should  decide  on  making  these  debentures  *'  marketable 
and  negotiable  securities'*;  to  say  nothing  of  the  certain  stimulus 
that  would  ensue,  to  all  manner  of  jobbing  speculation. 

Other  weighty  objections  suggest  themselves ;  but  with  these 
we  rest  for  the  present,  not  considering,  as  we  observed  before, 
that  the  scheme  is  available  at  thistime,  if  it  even  be  capable  of 
being  ultimately  made  so  for  its  professed  objects. 

In    conclusion,    there    remains   but  to   remark,   that  in 
the  review  of  the  various  plans  for  amended    Land  Lqrisla- 
tion    which     we    have    offered   in   this    paper,    we    have 
necessarily  had  to  avow  a  certain  preference ;  but  a  nreference 
which  is  to  be  qualified  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  oy  under- 
standing   it  as   only  comparative.     In  a   healthy    state  of 
things  land-contracts  ought  not  to  be  the  subject  of  legislation 
at  all,  but  should  be  left  to  free,  mutual  agreement.    Undoubt- 
edly, a  healthy  state  of  things  cannot  be  said  to  prevail,  or  have 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  and  aU  parties  are  now  beginning  to  agree 
that  "  something  must  be  done.''     Our  impression  is,  that  it 
would  be  well  if  all  parties  first  looked  into  the  general  condi- 
tion of  their  country  in  all  its  relations  and  interests ;  and 
examined  whether  some  large,  all-reaching  change  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  her  affairs,  ouf^t  not  to  be  sought  for,  rather  than 
a  particular  interference  and  meddling  with  one  interest  alone. 
The  cost  of  effort  would  not  be  greater  in  the  general  than  in 
the  particular  case ;  and  while  amendment  in  the  latter  might, 
nay  could,  be  only  temporary  as  well  as  partial — (inasmuch  as 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  other  relations  and  interests  would  in- 
yitably  re-act,  and  soon  diminish  or  destroy  the  improvement 
in  one)   a  great  general  measure  would  tend  to  restore  capital 
to  the  country,  and  cause  it  to  circulate  throughout  all  the  rami- 
fications of  industry,  and  by  giving  vitality  to  the  core  of  the 
body  politic,  invigorate  its  every  limb,  even  to  the  utmost 
extremities. 

The  devising  and  application  of  such  a  measure  would  be 
indeed  a  work  worthy  of  the  study  and  attention  of  those  who 
aspire  to  be  the  leaders  and  instructors  of  the  people,  in  and 
oat  of  Parliament,  and  would  save  us  from  the  legislative 
labyrinth  into  which  we  at  present  seem  fated,  during  the  ap- 
preaching  Session,  to  be  plunged  in  the  research,  certainly 
vexatious,  and  too  probably  fruitless,  of  a  specific  nostrum  for 
a  particular  evil. 


ART.  IV.— PLUNKET. 

GuATTAN,  Flood,  Cuuran,  Busu£, — ^glorious  names  that  in 
other  days  swayed  the  Irish  multitude,  and  guided  the  policy 
of  the  National  party, — all  have  passed  away,  and  now  the 
great  spirit  that  lingered  longest,  connecting  the  Pigmies  of 
the  present  with  the  Titans  of  the  past,  is  gone — and  the  fame 
of  Plunket  is  a  memory  of  the  dead. 

There  are  men  whose  biography  is  but  the  history  of  their 
country ;  the  events  of  their  existence  devoted  to  public  affairs 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  eveAts  of  the  Nation,  and  thus 
the  recorded  epochs  in  the  lives  of  Cromwell,  of  Monk,  of 
Hampden,  of  Somers,  of  Marlborough,  of  Walpole,  of  Pitt,  of 
Fox,  of  Sheridan,  of  Grattan,  of  WeUington,  of  (XConnell,  are 
the  history  of  the  country  in  their  eras ;  and  to  this  roll  of  men, 
who,  for  good  or  evil,  have  ruled  the  destinies  of  these  King- 
doms, we  may  add  that  of  William  Conyngham  Plunket. 

He  was  the  last  great  man  of  a  period  when  to  be  champion 
in  the  public  cause  of  Ireland  was  to  prove  one's  claim  to  hon- 
esty, to  eloquence,  and  to  the  most  stainless  patriotism.  In 
that  age  Irish  popular  movements  showed  the  ominous  and  de- 
termined resolves  of  a  people ;  now  these  movements  are  but 
the  idiot  mouthings  of  a  thoughtless  rabble,  with  bucolic  priests 
and  Dublin  newspaper  adventurers  for  Tribunes, — then  a  Nation 
spoke,  and  its  leaders  were  the  truest,  the  ablest,  and  the  wisest 
men  of  the  country  and  of  the  period ;  of  these  leaders  Plun- 
ket was  amongst  the  foremost. 

Commencing  life  a  poor  man,  he  became  independent  in 
purse  through  his  own  professional  efforts.  Loving  Ireland 
more  than  his  own  interest,  he  spurned  bribes  the  most  sedu- 
cing, and  place  and  patronage  the  most  fascinating  in  their 
golden  splendor.  With  genius  of  the  brightest  order  he  com- 
bined all  the  graces  of  the  rhetorician,  and  all  the  erudition  of 
the  scholar.  To  a  perfect  knowledge  of  men  he  added  the 
readiest,  the  keenest,  and  the  most  polished  satire.  To  a  most 
exquisite  and  refined  wit,  he  could  draw  aid,  when  occasion  re- 
quired, from  a  fund  of  broad,  buoyant,  national  humor.  In 
the  Legislature  he  was,  from  the  first,  distinguished  as  a  pro- 
found, and  accurate,  and  eloquent  orator ;  as  a  debater  he  was 
ready,  well  informed  and  dauntless;  as  a  patriot,  aud  as  a  soldier 
of  freedom,  he  was  amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
who,  word  by  word,  contested  the  enactment  of  the  Legislative 
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Union.  Thus  too  he  bore  hinaself  in  the  English  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  and  whilst  others,  bis  fellow  countrymen,  for- 
got, in  these  assemblies,  the  older  and  the  nobler  principles  they 
had  professed  in  their  native  Legislature,  Plunket  was  ever 
Irish  in  heart,  Irish  in  deed,  Irish  always  and  in  every  thing. 

When  the  Act  of  Union  was  carried  he  felt  that  all  efforts 
to  obtain  its  repeal,  must,  in  that  age  at  least,  fail  disgracefully, — 
tending  but  to  weaken  the  connection  of  the  Kingdoms,  and 
exposing  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  part^  to  the  suspicion  of  rais- 
ing a  factious  opposition.  United  with  the  Grenville  Adminis- 
tration, he  became  the  advocate  of  the  Irish  people,  and  de- 
serted none  of  those  principles  of  his  past  life  by  which  he  had 
secured  the  honestly  earned  titles  of  patriot,  and  of  true-souled 
Irishman.  , 

From  the  first  hour  of  his  entrance  into  the  world  of  politics 
to  that  day,  when,  amidst  the  regrets  of  all  the  Nation,  he  re- 
tired from  the  public  service,  he  was  ever  the  same.  He  relin- 
quished his  post  as  Chancellor  with  regret, — it  was  the 
last  which  enabled  him  to  serve  his  country,  and  it  was  the 
only  tie  that  bound  him  to  hfe,  and  reminded  him  of  the  fame 
and  glory  of  the  past  by  years.  Although  he  was  illustrious  in 
the  Legislature,  yet  to  the  Courts  of  Law  we  must  follow  him, 
if  we  would  appreciate  and  observe  the  "  coronam  multiphcem, 
judicium  erectum,  crebras  assensiones,  multas  admirationes,  ri- 
sum  cum  velit,  cum  velit  fletum,  in  Scenft  Boscium.'' 

About  the  year  1725,  the  Eev.  Patrick  Plunket  was  Minis- 
ter of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Qlenuan,  in  the  County 
of  Monaghan.  His  son  Thomas  was  born  in  the  year  1725, 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  This  Thomas 
Plunket  was  hcensed  bv  the  Presbytery  of  Monaghan  in  the 
year  1747,  and  was  called  unaminously  to  become  the  Minister 
of  the  Congregation  of  Inniskillen,  on  the  31st  day  of 
July,  1748. 

Thomas  Plunket  had  married  a  young  lady  of  his  own 
persuasion,  a  Miss  Mary  Conyngham,  and  in  the  year  1750,  she 
bore  him  a  son  named  Patrick,  who  was  afterwards 
distinguished  as  a  physician,  and  attended  the  illustrious 
Lord  Charlemout  in  his  last  illness ;  and  in  the  month  of 
January,  1764,  a  second  son  was  born,  and  baptised  William 
Conyngham  Plunket. 

Thomas  Plunket  held  the  office  of  Minister,  over  the  Innis- 
killen Congregation,   until  the  year   1768.     During  these 
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twenty-years  he  received  calls  from  various  Congregations,  but 
could  not  be  induced  to  leave  his  old  friends  in  Inniskillen,  un- 
til he  accepted,  after  many  solicitations,  the  call  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Strand-street,  Dublin,  which  was  dated  the  23rd 
day  of  November,  1768,  and  he  then  became  the  colleague  of 
the  Rev,  Doctor  Moody. 

He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  and  was  a  humorist 
of  the  quaintest  class;  being,  both  in  Inniskillen  and  in  Dublin, 
the  warm  friend  of  that  most  erratic  of  churchmen,  the 
Eev.  Philip  Skelton,  the  curate  of  "Premium^'  Madden,  and 
rector  of  Fintona.* 

The  Eev.  Thomas  Plunket  continued  in  the  Ministership  of 
the  Strand-street  Congregation  during  the  ten  sudceeding  years, 
and  died  in  the  year  17  78,  aged  about  fifty-three.  From  one 
who  knew  him  well  we  learn,  that  ''his  eminent 
gifts  as  a  Preacher,  peculiar  talent  of  wit,  and  con- 
versational powers,  added  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  great  political  knowledge,  obtained 
for  him  the  friendship  and  intimate  intercourse  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  Ireland.  His  society  was  eagerly  courted, 
and  his  opinon  consulted,  by  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and 
Parliamentary  leaders  of  that  period.  His  character  was  a 
rare  union  of  natural  talents  of  the  highest  order,  combined 
with  the  most  winning  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  truly 
christian  kindness  of  heart.'' 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Plunket  was  not  a  fortunate  man  in  life,  and 
he  died  poor,  leaving  to  his  children  as  a  heritage,  but  an 
honest  name,  and  industry,  and  genius.  The  Congregation  of 
Strand-street  chapel  saw  that  the  family  of  their  late  Minister 
was  not  well  off  in  worldly  riches,  and  they  enabled  the  chil- 
dren to  commence  life  independently:  with  that  honor 
which  ever  distinguished  Plunket,  he  in  after  life  repaid  the 
sums  thus  advanced,  and  when  debt  pressed  upon  the  public 
chapel  fund  of  his  old  friends,  he  presented  them  with  a  sum 
of  over  £500,  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  liabilities. 

In  the  year  1781,  William  Conyngham  Plunket  entered 
Trinity  College,  and  amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  his  circle 
were  Bushe,  Doctor  Miller,  author  of  The  Philosophy  (f  History, 
Peter  Burrowes,  and  the  late  William  Magee,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin, 

•Poran  interesting  sketch  of  Skelton,  see,  Irish  Quarterly  Revibw, 
Vol.  III.  No.  ll,pp.  708.  710. 
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(X  the  brilliant  corps  of  distingoiBhed  men  who  first  proved 
their  ability  in  the  Coll^  Historical  Society,  Plunket  was 
amongst  the  most  famous.  Whilst  Grattan,  Baron  Smith, 
Lord  WeUesley,  and  other  Irishmen  had  Deceived,  or  were  re- 
ceiving education  at  either  of  the  two  great  English  Universities, 
Plnnket  was  reared  in  our  Irish  institution ;  and  if  he  were 
there  exposed  to  the  evils  of  exdasiveism,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  enabled  to  study  the  character  of  the  Nation's  mind,  and  to 
measure  his  mental  strength  with  those  who  might  afterwards 
be  his  opponents,  his  rivals,  or  his  followers,  in  the  forum  or 
the  senate. 

His  progress  in  the  College  course  was  not  remarkable ;  hav- 
ing  selected  the  Law  as  his  profession,  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn, 
about  the  year  1784,  and  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in  Hilary 
Term,  1787. 

For  some  few  years  he  worked  quietly  on  ;  but  the  grave, 
deep,  far-seeing  spirit  was  neither  slumbering  nor  quiescent. 
Plmi^et  saw  fools,  and  scoundrels  mounting  to  the  high  places 
of  the  political  world  around  him.  The  surging  tide  of  the 
public  indignation  had  heaved  and  roared,  and  the  wild  dreams 
of  freedom, — k  la  Frangais,  had  disturbed  the  Irish  people, 
and  had  begun  to  startle  the  government  from  that  false  se- 
curity into  which  the  easv  seduction  of  the  Volunteers  had 
soothed  them.  But  the  Minister  could  not  be  blind  or  deaf  to 
the  fact,  that  the  Volunteers  had  taught  the  Nation  one  great, 
plain,  lesson, — that  a  comprehensive  and  perfect  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Aeform  was  needed  for  the  protection  of  Irish 
trade,  and  for  the  securitv  of  Irish  independence. 

In  the  year  1793  the  Irish  nation  thought  thus.  The  two 
great  parties  in  the  legislature,  those  who  were  the  slaves  of 
the  Minister,  and  those  who  were  called  the  Charlemont 
Whigs,  that  is,  those  who  were  for  the  free  and  independent 
action  of  Ireland,  sought  anxiously  for  recruits  among  the 
young,. and  intellectually  able,  (JHhe  out-door  world.  Lord 
Charlemont  had  ever  been  desirous  of  securing  the  new  talent 
that,  year  by  year,  sprang  up  from  College,  and  from  the  Bar. 
His  borough— Charlemont — had  ever  been  at  the  command  of 
the  national  party  ;  in  the  year  1775  Grattan  had  been  re- 
turned as  its  parliamentary  representative.  Grattan  had  saved 
the  country,  hadcreated  itsindependencein  1782;  andoncemore 
Lord  Charlemont  had  another  opportunity  of  rendering  his 
borough  remarkable.  He  saw  that  rlunket  was  a  man  made  for 
10 
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clash  of  the  Legislature  of  the  period.  Young  men  were 
needed  by  the  popular  party ;  Orattan  was  no  longer  vigorous, 
as  in  the  days  when  his  hand  was  as  ready  upon  the  pistol  or 
the  n^ier,  as  his  eloquence  was  quick,  ardent,  and  overwhelm- 
ing in  the  House.  Dissensions  had  sprung  up  between  the 
national  leaders,  and  if  these  differences  should  increase,  the 
cause  of  Ireland  was  lost — ^for  who,  without  a  party  at  his 
back,  save  one  young  and  dauntless,  with  fame  t#  make,  could 
beard  that  terrible  QisUereagh,  with  his  cold,  keen  sneer,  his 
unchanging  enmity  to  a  foe,  and  his  unflinching,  sterling,  un- 
doubted personal  courage.  To  encounter  Castlereagh,  a  common 
bully,  such  asEgan,wa8usele8s — Castlereagh  would  meet  him  as 
readily  as  could  be  desired  ;  but  what  Castlereagh  could  not 
endure  was  an  opponent  who  possessed  the  ability  to  launch 
against  him  before  the  eager  House,  all  the  scathing  scorn,  con- 
tempt, and  insult,  that  invective,  "in  order,'*  and  made  irresist- 
ible by  the  support  of  facts,  could  express.  Such  an  ally  as 
this  was  Plunket,  when  he  entered  Parliament  as  Member  for 
the  borough  of  Charlemont. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  with  Grattan,  Bushe,  Wallace, 
Smily,  and  Goold,  contributed  to  the  weekly  organ  of  the  na- 
tionalists, entitled  The  Anti' Union,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style  of  political  writing  in  vogue  at  this  period,  we  insert  the 
following  extract  from  his  letter,  signed  "  Sheelagh,*'  which 
appeared  in  the  third  number  of  that  journal,  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1799.  The  letter  purports  to  be  written  by  a  young 
girl  named  Sheelagh,  who  is  about  to  be  married,  against  her 
will,  to  a  Mr.  Bull.  Sheelagh  is  Ireland,  Mr.  Bull,  Eng- 
land, and  the  marriage,  the  proposed  Union,  and  the  entire 
letter  is  conceived  in  a  humorous  and  ironical  style,  worthy  of 
Swift.  After  detailing  the  many  schemes  employed,  and  slan- 
ders and  falsehoods  circulated  by  the  friends  of  Bull,  to  blast 
her  character,  and  thus  in  fact  compel  her  to  unite  her  for- 
tunes with  those  of  her  detested  suitor,    she  continues : — 

**  But,  sir,  conceive,!  beg  of  you,  the  ridiculousness  of  this  overture. 
I  to  marry  Mr  Bull!  Mr  Bull,  whom,  in  the  year  1783,  when  he  was 
tolerably  vigorous,  and  reasonably  wealthy,  and  well  reputed,  I  would 
have  rejected  with  contempt !  Mr  Bull,  now  that  he  has  had  re- 
peated fits  of  the  falling  sickness,  and  that  a  commission  of  bank- 
rupts  is  ready  to  issue  against  him  ! — I  could  not  have  believed  the 
proposal  serious,  if  the  old  gentleman  himself  had  not  gravely  avowed 
it.  Hear,  I  beg  of  you,  the  inducements  which  he  holds  out  to  me. 
There  is  to  be  no  cohabitation,  for  we  are  still  to  continue  to  live  on 
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different  sides  of  the  water — no  reduction  of  expenses,  for  our  tepa« 
rate  establishments  are  still  to  be  kept  up—all  nij  servanta  to  be  paid 
by  me,bat  to  take  their  orders  fromhim^the  entire  profits  of  mj  trade 
tobesubject  to  his  management,and  applied  in  discharge  of  his  debts — 
mj  family  estate  to  be  assigned  to  him,  without  anj  settlement  being 
made  on  roe  or  my  issue,  or  any  provision  for  the  event  of  a  leparstion. 
He  tells  roe,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  am  to  reap  great  advantages,  the 
particulars  of  which  he  does  not  think  proper  to  disclose,  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  I  must  agree  to  the  match,  and  that  a  settlement  shall 
hereaftOT  be  drawn  up  agreeable  to  his  directions,  and  bv  his  lawyers. 
This,  you  will  say,  is  rather  an  extraordinary  cartt  bi&t9cke,  from  an  in- 
solvent gentleman,  passed  his  grand  olimacteric,  to  a  handsome 
^ooog  wonMin  of  good  character  and  easy  circumstances.  But  this 
IS  not  all ;  the  pride  of  the  negotiation  is  equal  to  its  dishonesty, 
for,  though  I  am  beset  and  assailed  in  private,  and  threatened  with 
actual  force  if  1  do  not  consent  to  this  unnatural  alliance,  yet,  in 
order  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  Bull  family,  and  to  afford  the 
pretext  for  an  inadequate  settlement,  I  am  desired,  in  despite  of  all 
maiden  precedent,  to  make  the  first  public  advances,  and  to 
supplicate,  as  a  boon,  that  he  will  gratify  my  amorous  desires, 
and  condescend  to  receive  me  and  my  appurtenances  under 
his  protection.  Still  one  of  the  principal  features  of  this  odious  trans- 
action remains  to  be  detailed  ;  would  you  believe  it,  that  this  old  sin- 
ner, several  years  ago,  married  a  lady,*  who,  though  of  harsh  >  isage 
and  slender  fortune,  was  of  honourable  parentage  and  p^ood  character, 
and  who  is,  at  this  hour,  alive,  and  treated  bv  him  with  every  mark 
of  slight  and  contumely — and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  many  of 
the  cUuses  in  the  articles, which  were  very  carefully  drawn  up  previous 
to  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  have  been  scandalously  violated  by  him." 

These  were  effective  arguments^  clotlied  in  an  admirably 
adapted  stjle,  and  in  the  House  Plunket  was  equally 
successful.  Truly  he  was,  as  Curran  designated  him,  the  Irish 
Gylippus,  in  whom  were  concentrated  all  the  energies  and  all 
the  talents  of  his  country.  lie  was  not  a  Grattaii,  a  Curran,  a 
Bushe,  a  Flood,  but  he  was  so  keen,  so  ready,  so  vigorous,  so 
demonstrative,  so  unlike  any  one  distinguished  man  of  the 
time,  and  yet  so  completely  the  equal  of  each,  that  none  compared 
him  to,  or  measured  him  by  the  same  standards  as  those  of  the 
other  champions  of  the  Irish  laidependence.  The  first  question 
worthy  of  bis  ability  on  which  he  addresseil  the  House,  was  that 
momentous  one — The  Union. 

Defeated  in  their  first  effort  at  denationalization,  the 
Government  party  determined  to  succeed  in  their  second 
attempt  against  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Legislature.  Every 
art  that  could  corrupt,  every  bribe  that  could  seduce,  was 
employed ;  and  Castlcreagh,  like  Milton's  Lucifer,  would  ruin 

•  This  reference  to  the  Scottish  Union  is  a  capital  liit. 
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that  honor  which   he  himself  had  lost,  and  the  possession  of 
which,  by  others,  formed  a  canker  to  his  peace. 

These  arts,  and    these  bribes,  were  thus,  in  the    second 
Union  debate,  laid  bare  by  Plunket : — 

'*  The  public  will  not  easily  forget  that  memorable  day,  when  the 
usher  of  the  black  rod  was  stationed  within  the  doors  of  the  com- 
mons, to  watch  the  instant  at  which  the  houses  assembled.  The  public 
will  not  easily  forget  the  indecent  precipitation  with  which  the  mes-  , 
sage  from  the  throne  was  delivered,  without  allowing  time  even  for 
the  ordinary  vote  of  thanks  to  you.  Sir,  for  your  conduct  in  that 
chair. — They  will  not  easily  forget,  not  the  absencey  but  the  dis- 
graceful flight,  of  the  minister  of  the  country,  to  avoid  the  exposure 
and  the  punishment  of  guilt.  When  the  functions  of  this  house  were 
thus  superseded,  his  excellency,  for  the  first  time,  thought  proper  to 
inform  them  of  the  resolutions  of  the  British  Parliament;  and  he  was 
further  pleased  to  insinuate,  that  it  Would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
him  in  his  old  age,  if  we  would  be  so  good  as  to  adopt  this  measure  of 
an  incorporating  union.  I  must  for  one  beg  to  be  excused  from 
making  quite  so  great  a  sacrifice,  from  mere  personal  civility,  to  any 
lord-lieutenant,  however  respectable  he  may  be.  The  independence  of 
a  nation,  I  must  own,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  exactly  that  kind 
of  bagatelle,  which  is  to  be  ofi^ered  by  way  of  compliment,  either  to 
the  youth  of  the  noble  lord  who  honours  us  by  his  presence  in  this 
house,  or  to  the  old  age  of  the  noble  marquis,  who  occasionally  sheds 
his  setting  lustre  over  the  other :  to  the  first  I  am  disposed  to  say,  in 
the  words  of  Waller — 

•I  pray  thee,  gentle  boy, 
Press  me  no  more  for  that  slight  toy' — 

and  to  the  latter,  I  might  apply  the  language  of  Lady  Constance — 

'  That's  a  good  child— go  to  its  grandam— give  grandam  kingdom— and  its  grandam  will 
give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig— there's  a  good  grandam* — 

I  hope,  therefore.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  thoueht  impolite,  if  I  decline 
the  ofi^er  of  the  constitution  of  Ireland,  either  as  a  garland 
to  adorn  the  youthful  brow  of  the  secretary,  or  to  be  suspended  over 
the  pillow  of  the  viceroy.  Thus  ended  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
session.  What  has  since  been  done  ?  During  the  whole  interval  between 
the  sessions, the  same  bare-faced  system  of  parliamentarycorruption  has 
issals,promotions,  threats,  promises — in  aesp 


been  pursued — dismissals,promotions,  threats,  promises — in  despite  of 
all  this,  the  minister  feared  he  could  not  succeed  in  parliament,  and  he 
affected  to  appeal  to  what  he  had  before  despised,  the  sentiment  of  the 
people.  When  he  was  confident  of  a  majority,  the  people  were  to  be 
heard  only  through  the  constitutional  medium  of  their  representatives; 
when  he  was  driven  out  of  parliament,  the  sense  of  tne  people  be- 
came every  thing.  Bribes  were  promised  to  the  catholic  clerey — 
bribes  were  promised  to  the  presbyterian  clergy — I  trust  they  nave 
been  generally  spurned  with  the  contempt  they  merited.  The 
noble  lord  understands  but  badly  the  genius  of  the  religion  in  whicH 
he  was  educated — you  held  out  hopes  to  the  catholic  body,  which 
were  never  intended  to  be  gratified ;  regardless  of  the  disappouitmentj 
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and  indignation,  and  eventual  rebellion,  which  you  might  kindle — 
r^2^dlesft  of  every  thine,  provided  the  pretent  paltry  little  object  were 
obtained — in  the  same  breath  you  held  out  profeMions  to  the  protest- 
ant^  equally  delusive;  and  having  thus  prepared  the  way,  the  represent- 
ative ot  majesty  set  out  on  his  mission,  to  court  his  sovereign,  the 
majesty  of  the  people.  It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  that  disgraceful 
ezpedition-^no  place  too  obscure  to  be  vuited— 4io  rank  too  low  to 
be  courted — ^no  threat  too  vile  to  be  refrained  from— the  counties 
not  souffht  to  be  legally  convened  hy  their  sherifis— >no  attempt  to 
collect  the  unbiassed  suffrage  of  the  intelligent  and  independent  part 
of  the  community — public  addresses  sought  for  from  petty  villages 
—and  private  signatures  smuggled  from  public  counties— and  how 
procured  ?  By  the  influence  of  absentee  landlords  ;  not  over  the 
affections,  but  over  the  terrors,  of  their  tenantry,  bv  griping  agents 
and  revenue-officers— and  after  all  this  mummery  had  been  exhausted, 
sfier  the  lustre  of  royaltv  had  been  tarnished  by  this  vulgar  inter- 
course with  the  lowest  of  the  rabble,  after  every  spot  had  been  se- 
lected  where  a  paltry  address  could  be  procured,  and  every  place 
avoided,  where  a  manly  sentiment  could  be  encountered,  after 
abusing  the  names  of  the  dead,  and  forging  the  signatures  of  the 
living,  after  polling  the  inhabitant  of  the  gaol  and  calling  out  against 
the  parliament  the  suffrages  of  those  wno  dare  not  come  in  to  sign 
them  till  they  had  got  their  protections  in  their  pocket,  after  em- 
ploying  the  revenue  officer  to  threaten  the  publican  that  he  should 
be  marked  as  a  victim,  and  the  agent  to  terrify  the  shivering 
tenant  with  the  prospect  of  his  turf-bog  bein^  withheld,  if  he  did  not 
sign  your  addresses,  after  employing  your  military  commanders,  the 
uncontrolled  arbiters  of  life  and  death,  to  hunt  the  rabble  against 
the  constituted  authorities,  after  squeezing  the  lowest  dregs  of  a  jto* 
pnlation  of  near  five  millions,  you  obtains  about  Urt  thousand  sig* 
natures,  three-fourths  of  whom  affixed  their  names  in  surprise,  ter- 
ror, or  total  ignorance  of  the  subject;  and  after  all  this  canvass  of 
the  people,  and  after  all  this  corruption  wasted  on  the  parliament. 
and  after  all  your  boasting  that  you  must  carry  the  measure,  by  a 
triumphant  majority,  you  do  not  dare  to  announce  the  subject  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne.  Tou  talk  of  respect  for  our  gracious  sove- 
reira — I  ask  what  can  be  a  more  gross  disrespect  than  Uiis  tampering 
with  the  royal  name — ^pledged  to  the  Engfish  parliament  to  bring 
the  measure  before  us  at  a  proper  opportunity— noldin^  it  out  to  us 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  and  not  daring  to  hint  it  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  ? — Is  it  not  notorious  why  you  do  not  bring  forward 
the  measure  now  ?  Because  the  fruits  of^your  corruption  have  not 
yet  blossomed,  because  you  did  not  dare  hazard  the  debate  last  ses- 
sion, in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  which  the  places  bestowed  by 
TOU,  avowedly  for  this  question,  had  occasionea,  and  because  you 
ha?e  employed  the  interval  in  the  same  sordid  traffic,  and  because 
jou  have  a  band  of  disinterested  patriots  waiting  to  come  in  and 
complete  the  enlightened  majority,  who  are  to  vote  away  the  liber- 
ties of  Ireland." 

Great  in  his  cool,  unyielding,  desperate  resolve,  (vastlereagh 
was  deterniined  tlmt  no  obstacle  should  stay  the  fulfihnent  of  his 
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will.  Baffled  in  the  hope  of  preserving  Ireland's  Parliament, 
Plunket  thundered  against  its  bold  betrayer  all  that  fierce 
invective  which  told  so  effectually  in  the  Irish  Commons. 
One  can  fancy  Castlereagh  surrounded  by  the  men  he  had 
bought,  and  whom  he  despised,  wincing  beneath  such  scathing 
sarcasm  as  this  comparison,  drawn  between  his  character  and 
that  of  William  Pitt. 

'*  The  example  of  the  prime  minister  of  England,  inimitable  in  its 
vices,  may  deceive  the  noble  lord.  The  minister  of  England  has  his 
faults  ;  he  abandoned  in  his  latter  years  the  principles  of  reform,  by 
professing  which  he  had  obtained  the  early  confidence  of  the  people 
of  England,  and  in  the  whole  of  his  political  conduct  he  has  shown 
himself  haughty  and  intractable  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
has  shown  himself  by  nature  endowed  with  a  towering^ind  trans- 
cendant  intellect,  and  that  the  vastness  of  his  moral  resources  keeps 
pace  with  the  magnificence  and  unboundedness  of  his  projects.  I 
thank  God,  that  it  is  much  more  easy  for  him  to  transfer  his  apos. 
tacy  and  his  insolence,  than  his  comprehension  and  sagacity  ;  and  I 
feel  the  safety  of  my  country  in  the  wretched  feebleness  of  her  enemy. 
I  cannot  fear  that  the  constitution  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
wisdom  of  sages,  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  patriots  and  of  he- 
roes, is  to  be  smitten  to  its  centre  by  such  a  green  and  limber  twig 
as  this." 

The  covert  sarcasm  of  these  last  words  was  terrible,  but 
the  application  was  easy  to  all  present.  The  House  was 
densely  thronged ;  Lady  Castlereagh,  in  all  her  radiant  beauty, 
was  there,  but,  though  some  years  married,  she  had  borne  no 
children,  and  the  words,  "  green  and  sapless  twig,  '^  struck 
home  to  Castlereagh^s  heart  with  double  force."**" 

Again,  Plunket  thus  shows  the  qualities  of  good  and 
evil,  as  marking  the  character  of  the  Minister: — 

**  Sir,  I  confess  I  did  at  one  time  rejoice  in  the  appointment  of  the 
noble  lord,  to  the  administration  of  this  country.  When  I  per- 
ceived  that  wicked  and  destructive  measures  were  in  agitation,  I  re- 
joiced that  an  impotent  and  incapable  instrument  was  selected  for 
their  execution  :  but  I  have  ceased  to  entertain  that  feeling,  be- 
cause, though  1  am  as  well  convinced  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence 
that  he  never  can  accomplish  his  measure,  I  see  bv  woeful  expe- 
rience that  he  may  do  infinite  mischief  in  attempting  it.  Sir,  there 
are  no  talents  too  mean — there  are  no  powers  too  low  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  mischief — it  is  the  condition  of  our  nature — it  is  part  of 
the  mysterious  and  inscrutable  dispensation  of  Providence,  that 
talent,  and  virtue,  and  wisdom,  are  necessary  for  the  achievement  of 

•  When  Telling's  mother  implored  mercy  for  her  son,  and  when  it 
was  refused  by  Castlereagh,  she  said, — •*  But  you  cannot  understand  me, 
you  have  no  cliild." 
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great  good  ;  but  there  is  no  capacity  «o  file  or  so  wretched  as  not 
to  be  adequate  to  the  perpetration  of  evil.'* 

Against  Castlereagli,  and  agninst  his  policy,  all  efforts 
were  ?ain,  and  the  Act  of  L^islative  Union  was  passed. 

Plnnket  was  anxious  to  become  a  Member  of  the  United 
Parliaments,  but  having  unsuccessfully  contested  the  repre- 
sentation of  Trinity  College,  he  retired  for  a  time  from 
pubhc  life,  and   devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 


His  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  high,  and  as  an  advocate 
his  ability  was  undoubted  ;  and  when,  in  the  year  1803, 
Robert  Emmett  was  tried  for  High  Treason,  Plunket  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  He  had 
been  intimate  with  many  of  the  United  Irishmen,  in  1798, 
and  had,  with  Curran,  defended  Henry  Sheares,  when  tried 
in  the  July  of  that  memorable  year.  He  had  said  jocularly 
to  Tone,  as  a  knot  of  young  barristers  lounged  in  the  hall, — 
"Well,  Tone,  remember  all  1  ask  of  you  is  Carton," — refer- 
ring to  the  promised  .spohation  of  the  aristocracy  in  the 
projected  revolution.  A  member  of  the  Beresford  family 
happened  to  stand  by  Plunket's  side  at  the  moment — and 
Tone  replied,  "No,  Plunket,  the  Duke's  my  friend;  but  I 
promise  you  Curraghmore.*** 

Prom  this  fact  of  a  common  acquaintanceship^  it  has  been 
frequently  asserted  that  Plunket  was  intimate  with  most  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Emmett,  and 
terrible  slanders  have  arisen  from  this  erroneous  report 
Emmett,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  was  tried  in  the  vear 
1803,  and  they  know  that  Lord  Kilwarden  was  murdered  by 
one  of  the  insurgents. 

The  out-break  was,  doubtless,  an  atrocious  folly.  Men  had 
still  faint  hopes  that  Pitt's  promise  of  Catholic  Emancipation 

*  This  seat  and  estate  of  the  Waterford  family  appears  to  have  been 
specially  marked  out  for  plunder  by  the  rebels  of  all  times.  In  the  town 
of  Carrick-on-Suir,  in  the  month  July,  1848,  shortly  before  the  Ballin- 
garry  riot,  half-a-dozcn  butchers  were  o?erheard  arranging  the  portions 
they  should  select  from  the  Curraghmore  and  Bessborough  properties.  It 
appears  that  all  was,  in  fancy,  disposed  of,  and  one  of  the  party  found 
himself  not  quite  so  weU  provided  for  as  his  fellow  patriots,  but  he 
suddenly  exclaimed — •*  Never  mind,  a  piece  of  Curraghmore  isn't  bad, 
an'if  Tm  short,  be  cripes,  I'U  take  the  Marchioness"— he  alluded  to 
^y  Waterford.  Those  who  knew  the  country,  from  Waterford  to 
^<^nmel,  and  from  Dungarvan  to  Mulinahone,  in  the  summer  of  1848, 
^^1  not  coDsider  that  we  at  all  exaggerate — we  really  state  a  simple  fact. 
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might  yet  be  fulfilled ;  all  true  lovers  of  the  country  were  de- 
sirous that  the  bloody  events  of  1798  should  be  forgotten — 
and  all  felt  that  Emmett,  by  his  insane,  vaporing  riot  had  re- 
tarded the  fruition  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  the  national  party. 
Plunket  was  indignant,  and  was,  perhaps,  not  inclined  to  spare 
the  feelings,  or  to  favor  the  escape  of  one  who  had,  whilst 
risking  his  own  life,  perilled  and  injured  the  prosperity  and 
peace  of  the  country.  Emmett,  it  is  known,  called  no  witness 
for  the  defence ;  indeed  it  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt 
the  denial  of  his  guilt,*  but  it  was  hoped  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  Crown  Counsel  would  not,  a  second  time, 
appeal  to  the  jury.  This  expectation  was  not  fulfilled  ;  the 
Attorney-General,  CyQrady,  afterwards  Lord  Guillamore, 
addressing  the  Court  said  : — 

''My  Lord — ^We  feel  that  stating  a  case,  and  observing  upon 
it,  are  different  duties*  I  have  had  the  burthen  upon  me  of 
stating  the  case  for  the  Crown.  The  prisoner  declining  to  go 
into  any  case  wears  the  impression  that  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  does  not  require  any  answer — that  is  the  most  charitable 
way  of  considering  his  conduct,  and  therefore  it  js  at  my  par^ 
ticular  desire  that  Mr.  Plunket  rises  to  address  the  Court  and 
Jury  upon  this  occasion.^t 

Plunket  spoke  vigorously,  and  warmly — that  is,  he  dischai^d 
his  duty  to  the  Crown,  and  to  the  country.  Erom  his  speech 
we  extract  the  following  passages,  and  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  Emmett  had  endeavoured  to  create  a  complete  re- 
volution, and  that  a  most  estimable  judge  had  been  murdered 
by  one  of  the  prisoner's  party, 

Plunket  asks : — 

"  For  God^s  sake,  to  whom  are  we  called  to  deliver  up,  within 
fourteen  days,  all  the  advantages  we  enjoy  ?  Who  are  they  who 
claim  the  obedience  ?  The  prisoner,  as  the  principal.  I  do  not  wish 
to  say  anything  harsh  of  him — a  young  man  of  considerable  talents, 
if  used  with  precaution,  and  of  respectable  rank  in  society,  if  content 
to  conform  to  its  laws.  But  when  he  assumes  the  tone  and  manner 
of  a  legislator,  and  calls  on  all  ranks  of  people,  the  instant  the  pro- 

•  He  knew  this.  **  When  Burrowes,  too,  was  about  to  avaU  himself 
of  the  privilege  of  reply  (wearied  to  death  with  anxiety,  and  feeUng 
both  the  pain^ness  and  inutility  of  what  he  was  about  to  do,)  Emmett 
said,  *  Pray  do  not  atttempt  to  defend  me ;  it  is  aU  in  vain ;'  and 
Burrowes  accordingly  desisted."  This  is  the  statement  of  the  late 
Peter  Burrowes,  made  the  3rd  September,  1830,  to  Moore.  See 
••  Memoirs,  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore" — ^Vol,  VI. 
p.  134. 

t  See  Howell's  "  State  Trials."    Vol.  XXVIH.  p.    1258. 
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visional  government  is  proc]*imed>  to  yield  to  it  the  whole  consti- 
tuted  authority,  then  it  becomes  an  extravagance  bordering  on  ^ 
henzj.  We  who  have  lived  under  a  king,  not  onlv  de  facto,  but  de 
jure,  m  possession  of  the  throne,  are  called  on  to  submit  ourselves  to 
the  prisoner — ^to  the  vagrant  politician,  the  bricklayer,  the  baker,  the 
old  clothes-man,  and  ostler.  These  are  the  persons  to  whom  this' 
proclamation,  in  its  muesty  and  diffnity,  calls  upon  a  ^p'eat  people  to 
yield  up  obedience,  and  a  powerful  government  to  gi?e  a  prompt, 
manly,  and  sagacious  acquiescence  to  ueir  just  and  uiudterable  deter- 
mination. 

''!  do  not  wish  to  awaken  any  remorse,  except  such  as  may  be 
salutary  to  himself  and  his  countoy,  in  the  mind  of  the  prisoner ;  but 
when  he  reflects  that  he  has  stooped  from  the  honourable  situation 
in  which  his  birth,  talents,  and  education  placed  him,  to  debauch  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  isnorant  men  with  the  phantoms  of 
liberty  and  equality,  he  must  feel  that  it  was  an  unworthy  use  of  his 
talents — he  should  feel  remorse  for  the  consequences  which  ensued, 
grievous  to  humanity  and  virtue,  and  should  endeavour  to  make  all 
the  atonement  in  his  power,  by  employing  the  short  time  which  re- 
mains for  him  in  endeavouring  to  undeceive  them." 

And  he  thus  concludes  :— 

*'  Oentlemen,  I  am  anxious  to  siq;>po6e  the  mind  of  the  prisoner 
recoiled  at  the  scenes  of  murder  which  he  witnessed,  and  I  men- 
tion one  circumstance  with  satisfaction — he  saved  the  life  of  Farrel^- 
and  may  the  recollection  of  that  one  good  action  cheer  him  in  his 
last  moments !  But  thoug^  he  may  not  have  planned  individual 
murders,  that  does  not  justify  treason,  which  must  be  followed  by 
every  species  of  crime.  Let  loose  the  rabble  from  the  salutary  re- 
straints of  the  law,  and  who  can  take  on  him  to  limit  their  bar- 
barities ?  Who  can  say  he  will  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
rule  it  when  wildest  ?  Let  loose  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  what  power 
less  than  the  Omnipotent  can  control  them  ?  So  it  is  with  a  rabble. 
What  claim,  then,  can  the  prisoner  have  on  the  compassion  of  a  jury, 
because  in  the  ffeneral  destruction  his  schemes  necessarily  produced, 
he  did  not  meditate  individual  murder  ?  I  trust  that  the  blood 
which  has  been  shed  in  the  streets  and  on  the  scaffold  will  not  be 
visited  on  the  head  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  are 
the  limits  to  the  mercy  of  Ood,  or  what  a  sincere  repentance  maj 
effect ;  but  I  do  say,  that  if  this  unfortunate  young  man  retain  in  his 
heart  any  of  the  seeds  of  humanity,  he  will  make  an  atonement  to  his 
God  and  country  by  warning  his  deluded  countrymen." 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  Plunket  was  the  friend  of 
Emmett^  but  in  this  there  is  no  truth ;  he  had  met,  as  he 
proved,  a  brother  of  Emmett's  some  years  before^  at  a  public 
entertainment,  but  beyond  this  meeting  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  any  of  the  family,  and  was  a  stranger  to  the  prisoner. 
Some  short  time  after  Emmett's  execution,  Cobbett,  then  be- 
ginning his  career  of  lying  and  abuse^  published,  in  his  Se^- 
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ter,  a  garbled  report  of  Emmett's  speech  in  the  dock,  of  which 
powerful  address  the  convicts  Mitchel  and  Meagher  gave  such 
ludicrous  travesties  in  the  year  1 848  ;  and  in  this  speech,  as 
printed  by  Cobbett,  the  following  passage  appeared,  referring 
to  Plunket : — 

"That  viper  whom  my  father  nourished.  He  it  was  from 
whose  lips  1  learned  those  principles  and  doctrines  which  now 
drag  me  to  my  grave.  He  it  is  who  is  now  brought  forward 
as  my  prosecutor,  and  who  by  an  unheard  of  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  has  wantonly  lashed  with  a  speech  to  evidence  the 
dying  son  of  that  fonner  friend — when  that  dying  son  had 
produced  no  evidence,  and  had  made  no  defence,  but  on  the 
contrary,  had  acknowledged  the  charge,  and  submitted  to  hisfate.'^ 

Plunket  brought  an  action  for  libel  against  Cobbett,  which 
was  tried  in  London,  before  Lord  Ellenborough  and  a  Special 
Jury ;  Erskine  was  counsel  for  Plunket,  and  made  a  very  able 
and  eloquent  speech  :  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff, with  £500  damages. 

Peter  Burrowes,  who  defended  Emmett,  explained  the  whole 
secret  of  this  "viper*^  libel  to  Thomas  Moore,  just  twenty- 
eight  years  after  the  event.  On  the  16th  day  of  February, 
1831,  Moore  was  in  Dublin,  and  wrote  in  his  biary  : — 

"  Went  to  Milliken's,  and  had  some  conversation  with  Cur- 
ran  and  Peter  Burrowes  about  young  Emmett,  and  the  part 
Plunket  took  on  his  trial.  Burrowes  seemed  to  be  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  Plunket  could  not  have  refused  the  brief  of 
Government,  though  he  might  have  avoided,  perhaps,  speaking 
to  evidence ;  almost  immediately  after,  too,  Plunket  came  into 
place.  It  was  not  true,  (I  think  he  said)  that  Plunket  had 
been  acquainted  with  young  Emmett.  The  passage  in  the 
printed  speech  of  Emmett  where  he  is  made  to  call  Plunket 
Uhat  viper,  &c.,^  was  never  spoken  by  Emmett,  and  the 
secret  of  its  finding  a  place  there  was  owing,  Curran  said,  to 
the  following  circumstance.  The  person  who  took  down  the 
speech  at  the  trial  was,  I  think,  M'Nally,  the  son  of  the 
barrister,  and  he  had  afterwards  some  conversation  with  Emmett 
in  the  prison.  It  was  during  that  conversation  that  Emmett, 
in  speaking  of  Plunket,  used  these  expressions,  which  M'Nally 
introduced  subsequently  in  the  speech.  "* 

•  See  **  Memoirs,  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore,'* 
Vol.  VI.  172.  It  should  be  stated  that  Burrowes  had  appeared,  in  the 
Irish  Courts,  to  support  Plunkett's  application  for  a  criminal  information 
against  certain  parties  in  Ireland  for  publishing  the  speech. 
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Cobbett  appears  never  to  have  forgiven  or  forgotten  Pliiu- 
ket's  vindication  of  himself.  In  the  year  lH33,  when  the 
Beform  agitation  was  convulsing  the  kingdom.%  he  recalled 
Pluuket's  speech,  made  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
and  contrasted  his  threat  there  made,  that  he  would  swear  his 
children  to  perpetual  hostility  to  England,  upon  the  altar  of 
their  country,  should  the  measure  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
majority,  with  the  position  which  he  then  held,  as  an  opponent 
of  reform;  and  when  Cobbett  cried,  in  his  loud,  roaring, 
and  most  bullying  tone,  '^  There's  a  pretty  Hannibal  for  you  V 
be  pretended  to  foi^t  that  Plunket  had  had  the  example  of  al- 
most every  distinguished  opponent  of  The  Union  tocoantenance 
his  acceptance  of  office,  and  that  the  Beform  Bill  Cobbett's 
friends  required,  was  likely  to  produce  insatiable  demands, 
which  might  eventually  lead  to  the  disruption  of  the  social 
harmony,  and  general  policy,  of  the  Kingdoms 

Emmett  felt  that  the  government  had  treated  him  neither 
cruelly  nor  harshly.  Upon  the  morning  of  his  execution  he 
wrote  the  following  letter,  to  the  Bieht  Honorable  William 
WickhanQ,  who  held  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary,  under  Lord 
Hardwicke's  Viceroyalty.  Had  Plunket  been  so  forgetful  of 
former  friendship,  as  to  become  the  virulent  persecutor  of  his 
former  associate,  Emmett  would,  doubtless,  have  referred  to 
the  scoundrelism  of  the  deed ;  but  as  Plunket  never  was  his 
associate,  and  merely  performed  his  duty  as  Crown  Counsel, 
Iionestly,  eloquently,  and  constitutionally,  Emmett  makes  no 
reference  to  him,  but  writes : — 

«  Sir — Had  I  been  permitted  to  proceed  with  my  yindication,  it 
was  my  intention  not  only  to  have  acknowledged  the  delicacy  with 
which,  I  feel  with  gratitude,  I  have  been  personally  treated,  but  also 
to  have  done  the  most  public  justice  to  the  mildness  of  the  present 
Administration  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  acquitted 
them,  as  far  as  rested  with  me,  of  any  charge  of  remissness  in  not 
having  previously  detected  a  conspiracy,  which  from  its  closeness  I 
know  it  was  impossible  to  have  done.  I  confess  that  I  should  have 
preferred  this  mode  had  it  been  permitted,  as  it  would  thereby  have 
enabled  me  to  clear  myself  from  an  imputation  under  which!  might 
in  consequence  lie,  and  to  have  stated  why  such  an  administration 
did  not  prevent,  but  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country 
rather  acceleriUed,  my  determination  to  make  an  effort  for  the  over- 
throw of  a  government  of  which  I  did  not  think  equally  high.  How- 
ever, as  I  have  been  deprived  of  that  opportunity,  I  think  it  right 
now  to  make  an  acknowledgement  which  justice  requires  of  me  as  a 
man,  and  which  I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  derogatory  from  my  decided 
principles  as  an  Irishman — I  am,  &c., 

"H.  Robert  Addis  Emmbtt." 
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After  Emmett's  trial  Plunket  applied  most  assiduously  to  his 
profession.  Official  position  was  open  to  him,  and,  under  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  his  friend  Bushe"*^  had  accepted  the 
Solicitor-Generalship.  Plunket,  however,  would  not  take  office 
under  any  Minister  save  one  with  whose  principles  he  held  full 
unison  and  complete  concurrence.  He  was  not  an  independent 
man  in  purse.  He  had  married,  in  the  year  1791, 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John  M'Causland,  Esq.,  Of  Strabane, 
and  a  large  family  was  springing  around  lum.  But  he  hoped 
for  other  times,  when  friends  might  be  in  power,  and  when  he 
might,  without  compromise  of  principle,  accept  some  post 
worthy  of  himself  and  advantageous  to  the  country. 

At  length  ''  All  The  Talents''  came  into  office,  and  on  the 
fifth  of  November,  1805,  and  under  the  Viceroyalty  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Bushe  continued  Solicitor-General,  and 
Plunket  was  appointed  Attorney-General,  and  obtained  a  seat 
in  Parliament;  but  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Grenville 
Ministry,  in  the  year  1807,  he  resigned  his  post  as  Attorney- 
General,  although  Lord  Grenville  requested  that  he  would  not 
consider  the  claims  of  party  as  at  all  demanding  the  resignation, 
and  although  Bushe  retained  his  Solicitor-Generalship,  under 
Saurin.  He  seems  to  have  felt  some  disappointment  at  Bushe's 
retaining  office,  and  on  one  occasion,  shortly  after  his  resigna- 
tion, being  absent  from  Court  during  the  hearing  of  a  case  in 
which  he  was  counsel,  the  Judge  asked  Bushe  the  cause  of  his 
friend's  non-appearance.  There  were,  at  the  period,  certain 
government  negotiations  carried  on,  in  which  Plunket  was  sup- 
posed to  be  interested,  and  referring  to  this  report,  Bushe  replied, 
"  I  suppose,  my  Lord,  heiscabinet-makin^*'  Upon  Plunket^s  en- 
trance the  joke  was  mentioned  to  him,  and  he  said,  "  I  assure 
your  Lordship,  1  am  not  so  suited  for  cabinet  making  as  my 
learned  friend — I  was  never  either  a  joiner  or  a  turner" 

Plunket,  having  resigned  his  office,  retired  from  Parliament, 
as  his  circumstances  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  continued 
absence  from  the  Courts.  But,  during  his  short  career  in  the 
House,  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  Parliamentary  orator, 
and  in  evidencing  what  Canning  called,  "  the  commanding 
energy  of  Plunket,"  he  proved  he  was  not  open  to  Grattan^s 
beautiful  admonition  to  Flood,  that  he  should  pause  ere  he 
risked  his  reputation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, "  An  oak  of  the 

*  For  a  Memoir  of  Bushe,  see  Ibish  Quarterly  Rbyibw,  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  9,  pp.  51  to  120. 
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forest  was  too  old  and  too  great  to  be  transplanted/'  He 
spoke  upon  the  Catholic  Belief  question,  and  placed  his  name 
unongst  the  first  orators  of  Parliament.  '^  For  the  mischief 
created  by  the '  No-Popery*  cry/'  said  Whithead,  in  the  debate 
on  the  Catholic  question,  May  25th,  1808,  '' we  ha?e  the  au- 
thority of  aleamed  friend  of  mine,  who  is  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  House,  but  who  lately  was  a  member  of  it,  and  whose  splendid 
eloquence  at  once  convinced  and  delighted  as.  I  speak  of  Mr. 
Plunket^  whose  speech  upon  that  subject  in  the  House  will  never 
be  forgotten.'* 

Flunket  retired  from  Parliament,  and  resigned  the  Attorney- 
Generalship  with  honor  to  himself.  He  abandoned  his  office 
although  two  infiuential  friends  of  the  government  requested 
he  would  retain  it,  stating  that  he  would  be  at  liberty  to 
vote  as  he  pleased ;  by  his  resignation  he  sacrificed  over 
£100,000;but,  as  Henry  Qrattan  said,  he  was  as '' distinguished 
for  legal  constitutional  knowledge,  as  for  a  contempt  of  salary, 
equal  to  a  regard  for  law,*'  and  would  not  continue  in  office 
nuder  any  administration  refusing  to  entertain  the  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation* 

In  the  year  1812,  Doctor  Patrick  Plunket  died,  and  be- 
queathed a  large  sum  of  money,  about  iE60,000,  with  his 
valuable  library,  to  his  brother.* 

Plunket  was  now  in  a  position  to  return  to  Parliament  without 
injury  to  his  family ;  we  find  that  he  re-entered  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and,  in  the  year  1813,  delivered  one  of  the 
most  powerful  speeches  ever  spoken  in  the  English  Commons. 
The  debate  was  that  on  the  Catholic  Question,  and  Plunket 
seems  to  have  looked  upon  the  occasion  as  one  eminently  suited 
for  the  display  of  all  his  ability.  Canning  and  Orattan  might 
excel  him,  but  the  former  was  not  always  perfect,  and  the  fire  of 
Grattan's  genius  was  flickering.  Brougham  was  not  inParliament, 
Peel  was  only  a  clever  young  debater,  with  something  of  official 
priggishness  about  him,  and  Plunket  burst  upon  the  House 
with  an  electric  effect.  The  style  was  not  Irish,  like  Orattan's; 
it  was  not  brilliant,  like  Sheridan's, — it  was  not  like  any  effort 
which  the  House  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  effective. 

As  Plauket's  speech  upon  the  Catholic  Question,  delivered  in 
1821,  issuperioreventothisnow  before  us,  we  shall  only  insert 
an  extract  from  the  latter,  in  which  he  describes  his  ideal  of  a 
Church : — 

*  Doctor  Plunket  had  married  Bliss  Henrj,  of  Straffan,  a  conoectioo  of 
the  Hastings  family. 
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**  Sir,  religion  is  degraded  when  it  is  brandished  as  a  political 
weapon,  and  there  is  no  medium  in  the  use  of  it :  either  it  is  justified 
by  noly  zeal  and  fervent  piety,  or  the  appeal  to  it  becomes  liable  to 
the  most  suspicious  imputation.  Sir,  I  consider  the  safety  of  the 
state  as  essentially  interwoven  with  the  integrity  of  the  establishment. 
The  established  religion  is  the  child  of  freedom.  The  reformation 
grew  out  of  the  free  spirit  of  bold  investigation ;  in  its  turn  it  repaid  the 
obligation,  with  more  than  filial  gratitude,  and  contributed,  with  all 
its  force,  to  raise  the  fabric  of  our  liberties.  Our  civil  and  religious 
liberties  would  each  of  them  lose  much  of  their  security,  if  they  were 
not  80  deeply  indented  each  with  the  other.  The  church  need  not 
•  be  apprehensive.  It  is  a  plant  of  the  growth  of  three  hundred 
years ;  it  has  struck  its  roots  into  the  centre  of  the  state,  and 
nothing,  short  of  a  political  earthquake,  can  overturn  it :  while  the 
state  IS  safe  it  must  be  so ;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  the 
state  is  endangered,  it  cannot  be  secure.  The  church  is  protected  by 
the  purity  of  its  doctrines  and  its  discipline  ;  the  learning  and  the 
piety  of  its  ministers  ;  their  exemplary  discharge  of  every  moral 
and  christian  duty  ;  the  dignity  of  its  hierarchy,  the  extent  and 
lustre  of  its  possessions,  and  the  reverence  of  the  public,  for  its  ancient 
and  unquestioned  rights ;  to  these  the  Catholic  adds  the  mite  of  his 
oath  that  he  does  not  harbour  the  chimerical  hope,  or  the  unconsti- 
tutional  wish,  to  shake  or  to  disturb  it :  and  therefore,  all  which  is 
requisite,  for  the  security  of  the  church,  is  that  it  should  remain,  in 
liepose,  on  its  own  deep  and  immoveable  foundations  ;  and  this  is 
the  policy  which  the  great  body  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  and,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  add,  of  the  church  of  England,  have  adopted.  If  any- 
thing could  endanger  its  safety,  it  would  be  the  conduct  of  intempe- 
rate and  officious  men,  who  would  erect  the  church  into  a  political 
arbiter,  to  prescribe  rules  of  imperial  policy  to  the  throne  and  to  the 
legislature." 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  political  history  know,  that 
during  the  latter  years  of  Buonaparte's  career,  there  was  a  body 
of  men  in  England  who  rejoiced  in  every  success  of  that  extra- 
ordinary being ;  and  there  was  a  class  of  writers  too,  who  en- 
deavoured to  impress  the  pubUc  mind  with  a  belief  that  all  our 
assistance  to  Spain  and  Portugal  was  injurious  to  our  interests, 
and  served  but  to  render  the  French  Emperor  more  deter- 
minedly our  enemy.  XAe  Edinburgh  Review  was  frequently  a 
partizanoftliis  class  of  politicians,  and  its  un-English  tone  was 
powerfully  attacked  by  Southey,  and  others,  in  The  Quarterly 
Review.  The  chief  folly  of  this  party  was  exhibited  in  the  de- 
bates upon  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1815.  Canning,  Grat- 
tan,  Plunket,  all  who  really  saw  the  danger  of  England,  were 
for  war ;  yet  Lord  Grey,  with  a  species  of  cowardice  unworthy 
of  his  name,  implored  tlie  Lords  to  trust  to  anything  rather 
than  the  sword.     But  the  nation  was  English  then  in  its  op- 
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position  to  Buonaparte,  as  it  is  now  in  its  hostilitj  to  Nicholas ; 
and  in  stating  his  own  reasons  for  supporting  the  war  party, 
Planket  but  spoke  the  fedingof  the  people,  when  he  said : — 

**  Supposing  that  any  nation  should  in  time  of  peace,  put  itself  into 
an  extraordinary  state  of  preparation  for  war ;  if  that  nation  should 
organize  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  perpetually  prepu*ed  for  com- 
mencing offensive  war — ^if  that  nation  should  embody  itself  under  the 
command  of  a  military  chief  of  great  talent  and  experience  in  the  art 
of  war — if  for  fifteen  years  Europe  had  experienced  that  the  efforts 
of  that  nation  were  uniformly  directed  to  agprression,  conquest,  and 
spoliation — if  Europe  had  been  obli^d,  in  Self-defence,  to  oarrr  its 
arms  into  the  heart  of  that  country  ^-if  that  country  was  taken—if  the 
conquerors  in  their  magnanimity  and  moderation  offered  a  peace  which 
was  accepted  with  gratitude — if  that  Treaty  was  accepted  with  grati. 
tude  by  that  individual  who  had  abdicated  the  throne,  and  if  after  ten 
months,  that  guilty  individual  was  to  be  recalled  by  a  licentious 
soldiery,  for  the  purpose  of  fresh  aggp^ssion — am  I  then  to  be  told 
in  this  House,  that  neither  we  nor  the  other  nations  of  Europe  have 
any  right  of  interference  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  such  a 
nation  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  the  iust  and  legitimate  sove- 
reign of  France  has  been  driven  from  his  throne  ?  It  is  because  his 
unambitious  virtue  made  him  appear  to  the  soldiery,  not  to  be  a 
proper  instrument  to  wield  the  unsocial  and  unnatural  energies  of 
the  French  Empire.  If  it  be  said  that  personal  character  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ouestion,  I  shall  ask  why  was  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  ever  entered  into  ?  That  Treaty  turned  entirely  on  personal  cha- 
racter, and  these  stipulations  were  considerd  satismctory  when  made 
with  the  lawful  sovereign  of  France,  that  would  not  have  been  entered 
)uK>  with  Buonaparte.  If  we  are  to  take  the  common  feeling  of  man- 
kind upon  this  subject,  we  must  recollect  how  universally  the  abdi- 
cation of  Buonaparte  was  hailed  in  this  country,  as  an  event  more 
knportant  than  the  most  brilliant  victories.  Our  question  is  not  now 
merely  with  Buonaparte,  but  it  is  with  Franct*.  She  has  purchased 
the  benefits  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  giving  up  Buonaparte,  and 
taking  her  lawful  sovereign,  in  whom  Europe  has  confidence.  If  we 
are  now  to  declare  that  we  are  now  ready  to  treat  with  Buonaparte, 
it  will  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  coalition.  If  we  are  to  tell  the 
French  people  that  we  are  ready  to  negociate  with  Buonaparte,  as 
their  rufer,  it  will  at  once  destroy  all  the  hopes  that  may  now  fairly 
be  entertained  of  the  co-operation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
nation.  When,  however,  we  see  the  situation  in  which  Buonaparte 
now  stands  ;  when  we  see  him  reduced  to  make  professions  contrary 
to  his  very  nature  ;  when  we  see  the  vessel  in  which  his  fortunes  are 
endforked,  laboring  with  the  storm,  and  its  mast  bowed  doum  to  the 
traier's  edge,  U  is  the  height  of  impolicy  and  absurdity  to  hesitate  on 
the  course  that  we  have  to  pursue. " 

Plunket's  speech  on  this  occasion  marked  him  out  for  Can- 
ning's friendship,  and  its  results  were  evident  some  few  months 
later. 
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Although  attentive  to  his  Parliamentary  duties,  Plunket 
did  not  n^lect  his  profession,  and  when,  in  the  year 
1816,  the  celebrated  case  of  The  King  v.  O^Grady  was  argued, 
Bushe  and  Saurin  were  for  the  Crown,  and  Plunket  and  Burton 
for  (JGrady.  The  real  fact  at  issue  was,  whether  the  right  of 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  in  the  Irish 
Court  of  Exchequer,  lay  in  the  Crown  or  in  the  Chief  Baron. 

Bushe  made  a  very  admirable  speech  ;*  but  we  merely 
introduce  the  case  here,  for  the  purpose  of  quoting  Plunkefs 
ironical  reply  to  Bushe.  It  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of 
his  dry,  keen  humor: — 

**  The  Solicitor-General  says  this  is  not  a  judicial  act.  His  words 
are : — '  It  is  alleged  that  the  admission  of  the  defendant  is  their  judi- 
cial determination  upon  the  qualification  of  the  officer,  and  the  lega- 
lity of  the  appointment.  I  wrote  down  the  words ;  I  would  not 
trust  to  my  memory,  when  my  memory  was  called  upon  to  preserve 
what  disgusted  my  feelings,  and  revolted  against  my  understanding.' 
Such  are  the  words  of  my  learned  friend.  And  then  passing  upon 
me  some  most  extravagant  compliments,  which  no  man  can  suppose 
I  would  be  such  an  egregious  dupe  of  inordinate  vanity  to  receive 
as  merited,  he  calls  upon  me  to  step  over  to  Westminster  Hall,  and 
to  desire  the  House  or  Commons  to  decide  whether  this  was  a  judicial 
act  or  not  And  if,  under  the  influence  of  this  extravaeance  of  praise, 
my  head  were  to  he  so  completely  turned  that  I  should  actually  go  to 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel  for  the  purpose,  he  then  tells  me,  that  *  the 
very  monuments  would  yield  up  their  illustrious  dead ;  and  the  shades 
of  Mansfield  and  of  Somers,  of  Holt  and  of  Hale,  would  start  from 
their  tombs  to  rebuke  the  atrocious  imputation.'  If  I  had  been 
such  a  madman  as  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  my  learned  friend,  and 
introduce  in  such  a  place  the  descriptions  of  a  legal  point  dependii^ 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Ireland,  the  shades  of  those  illustri- 
ous persons,  if  they  had  any  taste  for  the  truly  ridiculous,  might  have 
stepped  down  to  amuse  themselves  by  seeing  an  Irish  lawyer  perform- 
ing the  part  of  Malvolio,  cross-gartered  and  in  yellow  stockings,  the 
victim  of  egregious  vanity  and  roily.  But  if  they  had  thought  fit  to 
deny  that  the  swearing  in  the  officer  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was 
a  judicial  act,  I  should  have  praved  in  aid  the  shade  of  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  who  calls  such  an  admission,  in  terms,  a  judicial  act;  I  shomd 
have  called  on  the  shades  of  the  learned  judges  who  decided  the  cases 
in  the  Yearbook  of  9  Ed.  IV.  p.  6,  in  Dyer,  149,  a.  150,  b.  and  in  1 
Anderson  152.  If  these  venerable  spectres  had  not  availed  me,  I 
should  have  called  for  the  substantial  assistance  of  the^oliciter-Ge- 
neral  himself,  who,  after  a  variety  of  splendid  and  figurative  language* 
such  as  the  rich  imagery  of  his  fancy  supplied,  ended  at  last  by  ad- 

•  For  a  portion  of  this  speech,  in  reply  to  PlunkeVs  charge  of  Jacobin- 
ism made  Against  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  see  Irish  Quartsrlt 
Bbvisw,  Vol  m.  No  9,  p.  79,  Art    •*  Charles  Kendal  Bushe.** 
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mittmg  it  to  be  a  judioial  act  All  these  aatborities  I  should  hare 
cited  to  the  apparitionfl  of  Lord  Somert*  Lord  Blansfield,  and  Lord 
Hale.  But  to  Lord  Holt  I  would  saTy '  Ton  are  the  most  impudent 
^bost  that  ever  visited  the  glimpses  or  the  moon,  for  joa  jourself  did 
m  jour  life- time  the  yerr  thmff  which  jou  now  start  up  to  rebuke.  Mj 
Lords — the  Solicitor-GenersI  has  predicted  that  mj  laurels  are  fore- 
doomed to  wither  to  the  root.  I  do  not  think  I  can  laj  claim  to  anj  lau- 
rels ;  and  I  am  conscious  that  if  I  ever  put  forth  anj  leaves,  thej  are 
already  upon  the  sere.  But  notwithstanding  what  has  fallen  from  the 
Solicitor-Gkneral)  I  believe  he  would  be  dispMod  rather  to  regret  their 
fall^  than  to  rejoice  at  any  untimely  blight  which  stripped  them  off  be- 
iore  their  natural  decay. 

In  the  year  1818  the  Ganningites  coalesced  with  the  followers 
or  Lord  Grenville^  and  as  Plonket  had  gratified  Canning  by  liis 
advocacy  of  the  war  policy,  and  had  continued  a  steady  andable 
supporter  of  theimportant  question^  Catholic  Emancipation^  the 
united  parties  were  desirous  of  his  powerful  aid  in  the  House. 

He  accordingly  contested  the  representation  of  Trinity  College 
with  John  Wilson  Croker.  The  numbers  were  about  equals 
and  the  canvass  was  anxious  and  earnest.  It  was  well  known 
that  Docter  Sandes,  the  late  respected  Bishop  of  Cashel,  could 
influence  many  of  the  voters.  He  was  at  this  period  a  Fellow 
of  the  University ;  and  when  Plunket  waited  upon  him  to  re- 
quest his  vote  and  interest,  th^  doctor  locked  the  door  and 
explained  to  his  visitor  that  he  was  quite  willinff  to  support  him ; 
but  before  he  could  promise  any  aid  to  Plunxet,  he  required 
a  full  and  clear  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  Emmett's 
trial,  and  with  Plunket's  conduct  in  the  aSair  of  the  address 
to  the  jury.  During  an  hour  Plunket  entered  into  a  clear  and 
elaborate  explanation, — Doctor  Sandes  promised  him  his  vote, 
kept  his  word,  and  Plunket  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  five. 

He  entered  the  House,  zealous  and  anxious  to  support  his 
old  friends  and  their  new  allies.  The  first  occasion  that  arose 
in  which  Plunket  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self, was  the  debate  on  what  was  cidled,  ''The  Manchester 
Massacre,''  or  Massacre  at  Peterloo,  in  the  year  1819. 

He  thus  explains  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  support 
the  government,  and,  referring  to  the  abuses  of  the  liberty  of 
the  Press,  exclaimed, — 

**  Why  do  I  allude  to  the  public  press  ?  Because  there  is  under 
the  same  title,  another  description,  a  blasphemous,  seditious,  mis^^ 
chievous,  press,  of  which  the  Members  of  this  House  know  but  little, 
but  which  has  been  unremittingly  at  work  in  destroying  erery  honest 
and  good  feeling  in  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  not  against  the  respectable 
press,  but  against  this  under  current,  which,  setting  with  great  force, 
11        ^ 
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is  drifting  the  great  mass  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community  in- 
to sedition,  atheism,  and  revolution,  that  the  House  ought  to  guard. 
It  is  for  the  consummation  of  such  atrocious  objects  that  this  battery 
is  brouffht  to  plaj  upon  their  passions'  and  their  ignorance.  Do 
I  mean  to  say,  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  have  no  right  to 
be  informed  on  public  transactions  ?  Do  I  mean  to  say  that  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  have  no  right  to  inquire  into  and  discuss  subjects 
of  a  political  nature  ?  No  such  thing.  Do  I  mean  to  say,  that  they 
ought  not  to  have  the  power  of  expressing  their  sense  of 
any  grievance  under  which  they  might  think  themselves  to  suffer  ? 
Far  fi>om  it ;  but  when  I  am  willing  to  allow  them  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  constitutional  privilege,  which  they  are  entitled  to 
possess,  I  never  can  consider  that  nice  discussions  on  the  ver;jr  frame 
of  the  constitution,  or  the  most  essential  changes  in  the  institutions 
and  fundamental  laws  of  the  country,  are  calculated  for  minds 
of  such  intelligence  and  cultivation.  They  ought  rather  to  be 
protected  from  the  mischiefs  which  such  a  misapplication  of  their 
minds  must  entail.  Every  capacity  is  capable  of  imderstanding  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  restrictions  which  government,  from 
the  purport  of  its  institutions,  necessarily  imposed  on  the  natural 
freedom  of  man ;.  but  to  the  task  of  contemplating  the  more  than 
usurious  ret>ayment  which  in  long  and  various  succession  is  received 
for  that  surrender,  the  generality  of  persons  are  not  quite  so  ade- 
quate. The  penalties  of  government  stand  at  the  threshold,  but  its 
benefits  are  to  be  traced  through  a  long  interval  of  ages — ^in  the  dis- 
tribution of  equal  laws — in  the  control  of  public  wisdom,  producing^ 
even  through  apparent  contradiction,  the  ^and  harmony  of  the  so- 
cial system — thes^  I  conceive  are  the  subjects  which  cannot  be  well 
discussed  by  men  whose  time  is  chiefly  directed  to  daily  labour.  It 
has  been  wisely  said,  that '  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.'  It 
is  true  in  literature,  in  religion,  in  politics.  In  literature,  superfi- 
cial reading  too  frequently  forms  the  babbling  critic.  In  religion, 
the  poor,  man,  who,  unsettled  as  to  his  faith,  oecame  curious  upon 
his  evidences,  and  who  if  he  possessed  the  capacity,  and  had  time  and 
means  to  extend  his  inquiries,  would  in  the  end  reach  the  moral  de- 
monstration which  religion  unfolds — shaken,  but  not  instructed,  be- 
comes a  shallow  infidel.  It  is  equally  so  in  politics ;  men  who  indulge  in 
the  perusal  of  every  speciea  of  invective  against  the  institutions  of 
their  country,  who  read  on  their  shop-boards  of  all  the  evils,  and  do  not 
comprehend  the  blessings  of  the  system  of  government  under  which 
they  live,  these  men,  the  nature  of  whose  employment,  and  whose  educa- 
tion disallows  them  to  be  statesmen,  may,  however,  learn  enough  to  be- 
come turbulent  and  discontented  subjects." 

This  most  powerful  speech  was  received  by  the  Canningites 
with  unbounded  approbation ;  but  as  it  seemed  to  support  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  Crown,  Lord  Grey,  and  many  of  his 
party  were  enraged,  and  his  lordship  characterized  the  speech  as 
exhibiting  more  than  the  zeal  of  an  apostate.  That  it  saved 
the  Government  cannot  be  denied  :  Lord  Ward  wrote  to  his 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,and,  referring  to  Hunket's  eflforts. 
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obacTTcd : — *^  By  the  bye  he  has  cut  a  great  figure  this  jcar — his 
specNch  in  answer  to  mckintosh  was  amongst  the  most  perfect 
replies  I  ever  heard.  He  assailed  the  fabric  ot  hisadversarji  not 
by  an  irremilar  damaging  fire  that  left  parts  of  it  standing,  but 
b;  a  complete  rapid  process  of  demolition^  that  did  not  let  one 
stone  continue  standing  on  another/' 

In  the  year  1821^  the  Catholic  Question  was  brought— once 
more — before  ParUament^  and  on  this  occasion  Plunket 
surpassed  every  former  effort :  his  speech  is  perhaps  finer,  more 
perfect,  more  furnished  than  even  his  best  addresses  to  the  Irish 
Commons ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
adapt  his  style  4o  an  audience  very  different  from  that  to  which 
in  Ireland  his  arguments  had  bc^n  directed.  When  he  beffan 
his  Irish  career  he  bad  merely  his  own  countmnen  to  address,  but 
now  all  were  strange,  and  to  preserve  bis  reputation  as  an 
orator,  he  was  bound  to  exceed  the  best  speeches  of  Grattan,  of 
Canning,  and  of  Brougham;  and  nobl^,  danntlesslv  did  he  apply 
himself  to  secure  success  in  this  achievement.  His  eloquence 
swelled  to  the  highest  range  of  thought ;  his  language  was 
the  most  accurate  and  perfect;  his  arguments  were  the  most 
irresistible,  and  when  he  resumed  his  seat,  amidst  the  applause 
of  the  House,  he  had  delivered  the  most  powerful  speecn  of  the 
era  in  which  he  lived,  and  by  its  irresistible  force  had  gained 
nine  hostile  votes  to  the  support  of  the  great  question 
under  discussion. 

From  this  speech  we  insert  the  following  :  he  is  referring 
to  TAe  Test  Act,  and  continues  : — 

"  How  was  this  act  disposed  of  at  the  period  of  the  Union  with 
Ireland?  It  was  allowed  to  continue  until  the  United  Parliament 
should  take  that  subject  into  their  consideration.  I  this  night  most 
seriously  call  upon  that  United  Parliament  to  direct  attention  to  its 
consideration.  Backed  bv  the  original  principles  of  the  constitution* 
bj  the  object  and  scope  or  the  course  or  our  history  from  the  Refor- 
mation  to  the  Revolution— backed  by  the  concurrent  declaration  of 
the  legislatures  of  England  and  Scotland  on  the  first  Union,  and  of 
the  l^^latures  of  England  and  Ireland  on  the  last, — backed  by  the 
unimpeached  loyaJty,  the  unquestionable  integrity  of  our  Catholic 
fellow  subjects  recorded  in  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature,  and 
guaranteed  by  their  own  oaths — backed  by  the  numerous  concessions 
of  the  last  fifty  years — by  that  spirit  of  Catholic  conciliation  which 
presided  during  the  late  reign,  and  which,  if  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  exclusion  were  at  all  tenable,  would  have  b^en  so  many  outrages 
on  the  principles  of  the  Constitution — ^backed  by  the  memories  of  the 
great  lights  and  ornaments  of  that  reien,  of  Dunning,  Pitt,  Fox, 
Durke,  Sheridan  and  Windham — backed,  I  say,  by  the  name  of  every 
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man  who  possesed  buoyancy  enough  to  float  down  the  stream   of 
time  ; — I  feel  that  I  have  made  out — I  had  almost  said  that  I  have 
established— t^e  position  that  I  sought^  triumphantly.    But  when   I 
look  around  me,  and  reflect  on  those  whom  I  miss^  and  who  were 
present  when  I  last  had  the  honour  of  addressing  the  House  on  this 
<^uestion,  I  am  checked.     When  I  reflect  that  since  that  period  we 
have  lost  Whitbread,  the  incorruptible  sentinel  of  the  Constitution — 
that  we  have  lost  the  aid  of  the  more  than  dawning  virtues  of  Horner — 
that  we  had  then  Bomilly,  whose  mature  excellencies  shed  a  steady 
light  on  his   profession,  on  his  country,  and  his  nature — that  Elliot, 
the  pure  model  of  aristocracy— that  the  illustrious  Ponsonby,  the 
constitutional  leader  of  the 'ranks  of  Opposition  in  this  House,  rever- 
ing alike  the  privileges  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  of  the  subject, — 
are  no  more: — but  above  all,  when  I  dwell  upon  that  last  overwhelm- 
ing loss— the  loss — the  loss  of  that  great  man  in  whose  place  I  this 
night  unworthily  stand ;  and  with  the  description  of  whose  exalted 
merits  I  would  not  trust  myself; — God  knows  I  cannot  feel  anything 
like  triumph !  Walking  before  the  sacred  images  of  these  illustrious 
dead,  as  in  a  public  and  solemn  procession,  shall  we  not  dismiss  aU 
party  feeling,  all  angry  passions,  and  unworthy  prejudices?    I  will 
not  talk  of  triumph ;  I  will  not  mix  in  this  act  of  public  justice,  any 
thing  that  can  awaken  personal  animosity.     I  do  submit,  however, 
that  I  have  established  the  point  with  which  I  started.     I  believe 
that  many  members  are  present  who  have  never  by  their  vote  given 
an  opinion  upon  this  subject ;  many  who  have  entered  the  Houfie, 
anxious  to  be  informed,  and,  if  not  deterred,  to  render  justice  if  jus- 
tice shall  appear  to  have  been  withheld.     I  trust  that  they  will  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  man  who  may  p^et  up  and 
assail  their  ears  with  such  phrases  as,  'the  glorious  principles  of  the 
Constitution' — 'the  sacred  principles  of  the  Reformation,' without 
showing  that  they  have  either  been  infringed  or  violated.     Will  they 
not  require  that  these  historical  facts  shomld  be  met  and  disproved  by 
historical  facts  ?  Are  the  Catholics  to  be  dismayed  by  one  who  gives 
them  words  instead  of  reasons,  and  who  deals  in  gratuitous  assertions 
instead  of  substantial  arguments.*' 

In  another  section  of  his  speech  he  exclaimed: — 

"  I  would  unite  the  Catholic  by  every  afPection  and  by  every  good 
feeling  of  his  nature — by  every  motive  that  can  operate  upon  his 
heart  and  head — ^by  every  obligation  that  can  bind  his  conscience, 
and  every  argument  that  can  convince  his  understanding,  not  so  much 
by  adding  to  his  power  as  by  removing  every  offensive  exclusion — 
every  unworthy  distinction.  Now  what  is  the  object  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentlemen?  To  leave  him  as  he  is.  Gracious  Heaven! 
To  have  the  great  majority  of  the  people  ot  Ireland  bound  by  every 
law  of  nature  to  aim  at  the  subversion  of  the  state ;  for  to  me  the 
subversion  of  the  state  is  the  subversion  of  the  establishment.  I  do 
not  propose  here  to  strike  the  shackle  from  his  limbs,  for  he  is  free  ; 
but  to  remove  the  brand  from  his  forehead,  for  he  is  stigmatised. 
I  would  not  have  him  a  marked  man  and  a  plotting  sectary,  but 
would  raise  him  to  the  proudest  rank  that  man  can  attain, — to  the  rights 
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and  privil^^  of  a  free-born  subject.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  m  tin- 
cere  friends  to  the  Protestant  ehtablishment,  reject  this  appeal  for 
justice  and  ffrace.  Do  not  drive  jour  Roman  Catholic  brother  from 
jour  bar  a  discontented  sectary.  Do  not  tell  him  who  wishes  to  be 
a  friend,  th^t  he  is,  and  ought  to  be  an  enemy.  The  power  of  all  maj 
depend  upon  their  numbers,  wealth,  professions,  upon  their  interest 
in  conunerce  and  manufactures,  and  upon  their  rank  in  jour  fleets 
and  armies.  These  are  and  have  been,  the  imperishable  materials  of 
political  power  since  the  foundation  of  the  civilized  world ;  gold  and 
steel  are  the  hinges  of  the  gates  of  political  power,  and  knowletLre 
holds  the  kej." 

The  speech  excited  the  admiration  of  all.  Lord  Dodlej 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff/'  I  wish  you  had  heard  Plonket ; 
he  had  made  great  speeches  before,  but  in  this  he  far 
surpassed  them  all.  I  have  not  heard,  for  man^  years,  such 
an  astonishing  display  of  talent :  his  style  is  quite  peculiar — 
for  its  gravity  and  severity,  I  prefer  it  to  all  others  of  which 
I  ever  heard  a  specimen."  Twenty-three  years  afterwards 
Peel  referred  to  it  in  the  course  of  debate,  and  said ;  *'  It  stands 
nearly  the  highest  in  point  of  ability  of  any  I  ever  heard  in 
this  House ;  combining  the  rarest  powers  of  eloquence  with 
the  strongest  powers  of  reasoning.''  Old  Charles  Butler,  who 
had  heard  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  said,''it  was  never  surpassed 
in  the  British  Senate/' 

Whilst  thus  securing  his  position  in  Parliament,  his  reputation 
at  the  Bar  continued  to  increase,  and  men  looked  upon  him 
as  one  to  whom  all  the  highest  offices  in  the  legal  profession 
were  open.  But  amidst  his  successes  domestic  grief  cast  its 
shadow  round  him — Mrs.  Plunket  died  on  the  14th  day  of 
March,  1821,  after  a  happy  wedded  life  of  thirty  years. 

On  thel5th  of  January,  1822,Plunket  was  once  more  appoint- 
ed Attorney  General.  One  of  his  first  official  acts  was  the 
conducting  the  prosecution  for  the  Crown,  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "Bottle-Riot*'  trial;*  or  the  prosecution  of  the  rioter  who, 
excited  by  party  feeling,  in  the  Theatre  Boyal  hurled  a  bottle 
towards  the  box  in  which  Lord  Wellesley,  the  Viceroy  in 
1822,  was  seated.  The  trial  was  the  trial  of  a  faction  rather 
than  of  an  individual,  and  the  "  Orange''  and  *'  Liberal"  parties 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  result.  The  jury  were  supposed 
to  lean  to  the  former  section,  and  the  chief  difficulty  Plunket 


*  Rex  Y.  Forbes  and  others. 
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had  to  surmount,  was  the  suspicion  or  prejudice  which  might 
lurk  in  their  minds  against  the  pohcy  of  the  Government, 
Every  body  knows,  that  the  Glorious,  Pious,  and  Immortal 
Memory  of  that  great  King,^Villiam  the  Third,  has  been  long  the 
charter  toast  of  the  Orange  party,  and  Plunket,  in  endeavouring 
to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  supposed  hostile  jury,  introduced, 
in  his  address,  the  following  splendid  eulogistic  passage,  in 
describing  the  character  of  the  wonderful  man  who,  as 
Macaulay  writes,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age  "had  put 
domestic  factions  under  his  feet ;  and  was  the  soul  of  a 
mighty  coalition/'   Plunket  said : — 

*'  There  is  not  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  history  a  cha- 
racter more  truly  great  than  that  of  William  the  Third.  Perhaps 
no  person  has  ever  appeared  in  the  theatre  of  the  world,  who  has 
conferred  more  essential  and  more  lasting  benefits  on  mankind :  on 
these  countries,  certainly  none.  When  I  look  at  the  abstract  merits 
of  his  character,  I  contemplate  them  with  admiration  and  reverence. 
Lord  of  a  petty  principality — destitute  of  all  resources  but  those 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  him — regarded  with  jealousy  and 
envy  by  those  whose  battles  he  fought — ^thwarted  in  all  his  counsels — 
emoarrassed  in  all  his  movements — deserted  4n  his  most  critical^  en- 
terprizes,  he  continued  to  mould  all  these  discordant  materials,  to 
govern  all  these  warring  interests,  and  merely  by  the  force  of  his 
genius,  the  ascendancy  of  his  integrity,  and  the  immoveable  firmness 
and  constancy  of  his  nature,  to  combine  them  in  an  indissoluble  al- 
liance against  the  schemes  of  despotism,  and  the  universal  dominion 
of  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Europe,  seconded  bv  the  ablest 
generals — at  the  head  of  the  bravest  and  best  disciplined  armies  in 
the  world — and  wielding  without  check  or  control  the  unlimited  re- 
sources of  his  empire.  He  was  not  a  consummate  general.  Military 
men  will  point  out  his  errors ;  in  that  respect  fortune  did  not  favor 
him,  save  by  throwing  the  lustre  of  adversity  over  all  his  virtues. 
He  sustained  defeat  after  defeat,  but  alwa;jrs  rose,  adversa  rerum  im- 
mersabilU  unda.  Looking  merely  at  his  shming  qualities  and  achieve- 
ments, I  admire  him  as  I  do  a  Scipio,  a  Begulus,  a  Fabius— ^  model 
of  tranquil  courage,  undeviating  probity,  and  armed  with  a  resolute- 
ness and  constancy  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  freedom,  which  rendered 
him  superior  to  the  accidents  which  control  the  fate  of  ordinary  men. 
But  this  is  not  all — I  feel  that  to  him,  under  God,  I  am  at  this  moment 
indebted  for  the  rights  I  enjoy  as  a  subject  of  these  free  countries — 
to  him  I  owe  the  blessings  of  a  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  I 
venerate  his  memory  with  a  fervour  of  devotion  suited  to  his  illus- 
trious qualities  and  his  godlike  acts." 

We  consider  this  character  of  WiUiam  the  Third  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  the  eloquent  descriptions  of  the  same  Monarch 
given  by  Hallam  and  Macaulay:  and  it  proves  how  eminently 
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qualified  Pianket  was  to  discharge  the  roost  important  and 
most  difficult  duties  of  bis  profession.* 
rromthisperiod^totlieyear  1827,  Pluiiket'slife  was  unmarked 
by  events  either  exciting  or  remarkable.  Canning  had  been 
his  Mend  during  all  these  vears,  and  when,  in  1827^  tliat 
distinguished  statesman  oecame  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  raised  to  the  Chancellorship,  and  Plunket  was 
nominated  to  the  vacant  Mastership  of  the  Bolls,  in  England. 
This  office,  however,  Plunket  retained  not  more  than  two 
days,  and  resigned  it  reluctantly,  owing,  as  Charles  Phillips 
states,  ''to  a  cabal  which  had  been  raised  against  him  as  a 
stranger.  Its  members  forgot  how  many  Chancellors  the 
English  Bar  had  vouchsafed  to  Ireland — a  few  whom  it  could 
aflbrd  to  spare  without  loss  or  inconvenience.*' 

He  was  not,  however,  completely  forgotten  by  the  Minister, 
and  on  the  18th  of  June,  1827,  he  was  elevated  to  the  Chief- Jus- 
ticeship of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  and  created  Baron 
Plunket  of  Newtown,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  He  took  for  his 
motto,  that  famous  one  of  Erasmus,  Eestina  Lente. 

Of  Plunket  as  a  man  and  as  a  Lawyer,  Sheil  gives  the 
following  account  in  his  Sketches  of  the  IrUh  Ban — 

^  Of  all  the  eminent  lawyers  I  have  heard,  he  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  most  admirably  qualified  for  the  department  of  his  profession  in 
which  he  shines.  His  mind  is  at  once  subtle  and  comprehensive :  his 
language  clear,  copious,  and  condensed :  his  powers  of  reasoning  are 
altogether  wondernil.  Give  him  the  most  complicated  and  doubtful 
case  to  support — with  an  array  of  apparently  hostile  decisions  to  op- 
pose him  at  evei^  step — ^the  previous  discussion  of  the  question 
has  probably  satisfied  you  that  the  arguments  of  his  antagonists 
are  neither  to  be  answered  nor  evaded — they  have  fenced  round 
the  rights  of  their  clients  with  all  the  great  names  in  equity — 
Hardwicke,  Camden,  Thurlow,  Eldon: — Mr  Plunket  rises:  you  are 
deeply  attentive,  rather  from  curiosity  to  witness  a  display  of  hopeless 
dexterity,  than  from  any  uncertainty  about  the  event.  He  commen- 
ces l^  some  general  undisputed  principle  of  law,  that  seems  perhaps 
at  the  first  view  not  to  bear  the  remotest  relation  to  the  matter  m 
controversy ;  but  to  this  he  appends  another  and  another,  imtil  by  a 
regular  series  of  connected  propositions,  he  brings  all  down 
to  the  very  point  before  the  Court ;  and  asserts,  nay  demonstrates, 
that  the  Court  cannot  decide  against  him  without  violating  one  of 
its  most  venerated  maxims.     Nothing  can  be  more  masterly  than  the 

*See  Hallam*s  fine  character  of  William  the  Third—**  Constitutional 
Historj  of  England,"  Vol.  II.  p  466,  Ed.  1827 :  see  Macaulay's  eloquent 
description  of  "William's  character  and  achievements,  **  History  of 
England,"  Vol.  II.  p.  165;  and  see  Irish  Qdartkrly  Revifw,  Vol  I, 
No.  2,  pp,  166,  167,  where  these  passages  are  qUi)tod  at  length. 
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Manner  in  which  all  this  is  done.     There  is  no   ostentation  of  in- 
genuity and  research.  Everything  is  clear,  simple  and  familiM*.  You 
assent  without  a  struggle  to  each  separate  conclusion.     It  is  only 
when  you  are  brought  to  the  ultimate  result  that  you  startle  at  dis- 
covering the  consummate  skill  of  the  logician,  who  by  wily  and  im- 
perceptible approaches,  has  gained  a  vantage  point  fi>om  which  he 
can  descend  upon  his  adversaries,  and  compel  them  to  abandon  a  po- 
sition that  was  deemed  impregnable.  But  Lords  Hardwicke,  Thur- 
low,  Camden,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  against  him.     The  advocate  accor- 
dingly proceeds  to  examine  each  of  these  authorities  in  detail — he  an- 
alyses their  language — by  distinctions  that  seems  natural  and  obvious, 
but  which  in  reality  are  most  subtle,  he  shows  how  capable  it  is  of 
various  interpretations— he  confronts  the  construction  contended  for 
by  conflicting  decisions  of  the  same  judges  on  other  and  similar  occa- 
sions— he  points   out  unsuspected  anomalies  that  would  arise  from 
adopting  the  interpretation  of  his  adversaries,  and  equally  unsuspected 
accordances  with  general  principles  that  would  follow  his  own.  He  thus 
goes  on,  until  by  reiterated  processes  of  matchless  sagacitv  he  has  either 
neutralised  or  absolutely  brought  over  to  support  himself  all  the  autho- 
rities upon  which  his  openents  most  firmly  relied ;  and  he  sits  down, 
leaving  the  Court  if  not  a  convert  to  his  opinion,  at  least  grievously  per- 
plexed to  detect  and  explain  the  fallacies  upon  which  it  rests.  The  effect 
of  Mr  Plunket's  powers  is  greatly  aided  by  his  external  appearance. 
His  fi>aroe  is  tall,  robust,  and  compact.     His  face  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  I  ever  saw  ;  and  yet  the  peculiarity  lies  so  much  more  in  the 
expression  than  the  outline,  that  1  find  it  not  easv  to  describe  it.     The 
features  on  the  whole  are  blunt  and  harsh.     There  is  extraordinary 
breadth  and  capacity  of  forehead ;  and  when  the  brows  are  raised  in  the 
act  of  thought  it  becomes  intersected  with  an  infinite  series  of  parallel 
lines  and  folds.  Neither  the  eyes  nor  brows  are  particularly  expressive  ; 
nor  indeed  can  I  say  that  any  of  the  other  features  would  singly 
indicate  the  character  of  the  man,  if  I  except  a  peculiar  muscular 
largeness  and  rigidity  about  the  mouth  and  lips,  from  which  you  may 
collect,  that  smiling  has  *  never  been  their  occupation.*    The  gene- 
ral character  of  Mr  Plunket's  countenance  is  deep  seriousness — an 
expression  that  becomes  more  strongly  marked  from  the  unvarying 
pallor  that  overspreads  his  features.      It  is  literally  *  the  pale  c^st  of 
thought.'  Some  have  accused  his  physiognomy  as  being  unsocial  and 
austere.     To  me  it  appeared  that  the  signs  of  those  qualities  have 
been  confounded  with  the  natural  and  now  indelible  traces  'of  a  grave  and 
vigorous  intellect,  habitually  absorbed  in  masculine  investigations^  and 
preferring  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  its  own  thoughts.      Nor  do  I  find 
anything  repelling  in  the  circumstance  that  his  features  seldom   de- 
scend for  a  moment  from  their  dignity.     Mr  Plunket's  manner  is  not 
rhetorical — it  is   (what  I  consider  much   better)  vigorous,  natural, 
and  earnest.  He  has  no  variety  of  gesture,  and  what  he  uses  seems  per- 
fectly unstudied.     He  is  evidently  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  sub- 
ject, as  to  be  quite  unconscious  that  he  has  hands  and  arms  to  manage. 
He  has  a  habit  when  he   warms,  as  he   always  and  quickly  does,    of 
firmly  closing  both  hands,  raising  them  slowly  and  simultaneously 
above  his  head,  and  then  suddenly  striking  them  down  with  extraor- 
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dinarj  force.  The  action  U  altogether  ttngraceful :  but  its  strength, 
and  I  would  even  add,  its  appropriateness  to  the  man  and  to  his  stern 
simpHcitj  of  character  and  stjle^  atone  for  its  inelegance. 
Besides,  this  very  disdain  of  the  externals  of  oratory  has 
something  imposing  in  it :  jou  are  made  to  feel  that  you  are  in 
the  presence  of  a  powerful  mind  that  looks  to  itself,  alone,  and  jou 
surrender  yourself  more  completely  to  its  guidance  from  the  conviction 
that  no  hackneyed  artifice  has  been  employed  to  allure  your  confidence. 
Mr  Plunket  is  a  memorable,  and  I  believe,  a  solitary  instance  of  an 
eminent  barrister  whose  general  reputation  has  been  increased  by  his 
parliamentary  efforts.  His  speeches  on  the  Union  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  raised  him  at  once  to  the  first  class  of  Parliamentary 
orators.  When  he  was  returned  by  the  University  of  Dublin  (in 
1812)  to  the  imperial  senate,  Cnrran  publickly  predicted  that  his  ta- 
lents would  create  a  similar  sensation  here :  I  need  not  add  how 
completely  the  prophecy  ha9  been  fulfilled.  It  would  lead  me  too 
far  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  Mr  Plunket's  parliamen- 
tary  style  and  manner ;  in  many  points  I  should  have  to  repeat  some 
of  the  forgoing  remarks.  I  cannot,  however,  forbear  to  observe 
that  his  language  and  views  in  the  House  of  Commons  discover  a 
mind  that  has  thoroughly  escaped  the  noxious  influence  of  his  pro* 
fessional  habits.  He  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  the  same  person 
to  be  a  most  subtle  and  dexterous  disputant  upon  a  technical  subject, 
and  a  statesmanlike  reasoner  upon  a  comprehensive  one.  I 
have  thus  attempted  to  present  a  sketch  of  this  eminent  Irishman,  in 
matters  of  intellect  unquestionably  the  most  eminent  that  now  exists. 
If  1  intended  it  to  be  anything  but  a  hasty  sketch,  I  should  feel  that  I 
have  heen  unjust  to  him :  some  of  his  powers— his  wit  and  irony 
for  example,  in  both  of  which  he  excels,  and  his  cutting  and  relent- 
less sarcasm  where  vice  and  foUy  are  to  be  exposed — have  been  al- 
together unnoticed;  but  this  is  the  ^  versatile  ingeniam^*  and  in  of- 
fering the  result  of  my  observations  upon  it,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
select  rather  what  I  could  best  describe,  than  what  I  most  admired : 
and  even  if  I  had  succeeded  in  a  delineation  of  all  the  powers  that 
raise  Mr  Plunket  above  ordinary  men,  I  should  have  nad  to  add 
that  our  admiration  of  him  is  not  umited  by  what  we  actually  witness. 
We  speculate  upon  his  great  attributes  of  intellect,  and  ask,  *  what 
might  they  not  have  achieved,  had  his  destiny  placed  him  in  the 
situation  most  favourable  to  their  perfect  developement?  If  instead 
of  wasting  th^m  upon  questions  of  transitory  interest,  he  had  dedicated 
them  solely  to  the  purposes  of  general  science — to  metaphysics, 
mathematics,  legislation,  morals,  or  (what  is  but  spoken  science)  to 
that  best  and  rarest  kind  of  eloquence  which  awakes  the  passions 
only  that  they  may  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth — to  what  a  height  and 
perance  of  fame  might  they  not  have  raised  him  ?  These  re- 
flections perpetually  force  themselves  upon  Mr  Plunket*s  admirers : 
we  lament  to  see  the  vigour  of  such  a  mind  squandered  upon  a  profession 
and  a  province.  We  are  incessantly  reminded,  that,  high  and  suc- 
cessfufas  this  career  has  been,  his  opportunities  have  been  far  beneath 
his  resources^  and  thus  judging  him  rather  by  what  he  could  do,  than 
what  he  has  done,  we  are  disposed  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  en- 
comium which  no  records  of  nis  genius  will  remain  to  justify." 
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Plunket  was  Chief  Justicfe  of  the  Common  Pleas  until  the 
23rd  day  of  December,  18*30,  when  he  was  nominated  to  the 
Chancellorship  of  Ireland,  by  the  newly  appointed  WhigMinis- 
try.  He  held  the  post  until  November,  1834,  and  was  reap- 
pointed on  the  80th  of  April,  1885. 

In  the  year  1841,  the  Whigs  were  tottering,  Plunket  had 
fought  their  battles  for  years,  but  was  now,  for  party  purposes, 
useless.  Campbell,  their  English  Attorney-General,  was  anxious 
for  higher  official  position.  Brougham  had  surpassed  him;  Pepys, 
theSolicitor-General,had  been,  contrary  to  usual  precedent,  raised 
to  the  Chancellorship  of  England;  Bickersteth,  Lord  Langdale, 
had  likewise  been  promoted  in  Campbell's  stead ;  none  of 
the  English  Judges  could  be  induced  to  resign  their  seats^ 
and  on  the  18th  of  June,  1841,  Plunket  was  hustled  from  the 
Irish  Chancellorship  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  him  who  had  boast- 
ed— *'HereI  am,  Attorney-General  for  England  and  Member  for 
Edinburgh,  plain  John  Campbell.'^  Every  member  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  legal  profession;  every  Irishman  who  remembered 
that  the  contemned  old  man  had  been  once  the  glory  of  the 
country ;  every  Eoman  Catholic  who  could  remember  his  former 
years  of  degradation  and  of  oppression,  felt  the  indignity  oflfered 
to  Plunket  as  an  injury  to  himself,  and  the  country  believed  the 
whole  affair  to  be  a  political  outrage  of  the  grossest  and  most 
unwarrantable  character. 

An  address,  signed  by  eighty-five  lawyers  of  all  shades  of 
politics,  was  presented  to  Thomas  Dickson,  the  Eather  of  the 
Bar,  requesting  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  profession,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  protesting  against  the  nomination  of  Sir  John  Camp- 
ell.    The  meeting  was  called,  and  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the  22nd 
of  June. 

Upon  the  last  day  of  Plunket's  appearance  in  Court  every 
portion  of  its  space  was  densely  thronged.  He  decided  some 
few'cases,  and  in  one  of  them  referred  "to  the  person  who  was 
to  succeed  him  in  the  office  he  then  filled.''  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  business  of  the  day,  Richard  Wilson  Greene,  now  one 
of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  then  first  Sergeant,  as  the 
senior  of  the  Bar  present,  rose  to  address  the  Chancellor,  and 
spoke  thus. 

"  I  presume,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  your  Lordship's  intention  to  sit 
again  in  this  court  ;  I  therefore  rise,  as  the  senior  in  rank  of  the 
members  of  the  Bar  now  present,  and  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
the  brethren  of  my  profession/*  (here  all  the  members  of  the  bar 
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rose  simultaneously)  *'  to  address  your  Lordship  a  few  words 
before  your  retirement  from  that  bench  over  which  your  Lordship 
has  for  many  years  presided.**  (Lord  Plunket  then  arose  from  his 
seat,  and  advanced  to  the  ft*ont  of  the  bench.)  The  learned  ser- 
geant proceeded  : — «  My  Lord,  we  are  anxious  to  express  to  your 
Lordship  the  sense  we  entertain,  not  only  of  the  ability,  the  learning, 
the  patience,  and  the  assiduity  which  have  marked  ^our  Lordship's 
administration  of  the  high  and  important  functions  committed  to 
your  Lordship's  charge,  but  also,  my  Lord,  of  the  courtesy,  kindness, 
and  attention  which  we  have  all  personally  exneriencedat  your  Lord- 
ship's hands,  in  the  discharge  of  our  proi^ional  duties  in  this 
Court.  We  gratefblly  acknowledge,  my  lord,  the  disposition  you 
have  ever  shown  to  accommodate  us  all^-a  disposition  bv  which  we 
all  admit  your  Lordship  was  ever  actuated,  without  reeard  to  personal 
circumstances  or  to  our  political  feelings  or  predilections.  We 
trust,  my  Lord,  it  will  be  laid  that  this  feeung  on  our  part  will  be  as 
general  and  as  universal,  as  the  kindness  on  your  part  has  been  uni- 
form and  uninterrupted.  My  Lord,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  dwell 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  commentinff  upon  the  talents  and  endow* 
ments  which  have  raised  tout  Lordship  to  the  high  position  from 
which  you  are  about  to  retire.  They  are,  my  Lord,  recorded  in  our 
history,  and  they  will  long  live  among  the  proudest  recollections  of 
our  countrymen.  From  a  sense  of  these,  we  offer  to  you  our  present 
tribute  of  tne  profoundest  admiration  and  respect ;  and,  mv  Lord,  it 
is  gratifying  for  us  to  add,  that  at  no  period  of  your  Lordship's  career 
have  they  ever  shone  in  greater  lustre  than  at  this  moment.  My 
Lord,  with  warmest  wishes  for  your  Lordship's  happiness  in  that  re- 
tirement, which  none  is  more  fitted  than  your  Lordsnip  to  adorn,  we 
respectfiilly  bid  your  Lordship  farewelL" 

When  the  Bar  had  concluded  their  address,  the  Attorneys 
presented  theirs,  at  the  close  of  which,  amidst  the  stillness 
of  the  anxious  Court,  Plunket  said — 

"  It  would  be  great  affectation  on  my  part  if  I  were  to  say  that  I 
do  not  feel  to  a  considerable  d^ee  at  the  prospect  of  retiring  from 
a  profession,  at  which  I  have  for  a  period  of  more  than  fiftv  years  of 
my  hfe  been  actively  engaged — a  period  during  which  I  have  been 
surrounded  by  friends,  many  of  them  warm  ones,  (his  lordship  then 
paused  evidently  much  affected) — without  exception — many  of  them 
are  now  no  more — some  of  them,  nay  many  of  them  J  see  at  this 
moment  around  me.  This  retirement  from  the  active  scenes  in  which 
I  have  been  so  long  enj^aged,  and  which  have  become  as  it  were  in- 
corporated with  my  life,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  and  feeling  deeply. 
It  has  however,  in  some  degree  been  alleviated  by  the  prospect  of  the 
repose  which  is  probably  better  suited  to  this  period  of  my  life,  and 
which  perhaps  would  have  earlier  induced  me  to  retire  but  for  events 
of  a  particular  des<»iption  which  have  latterly  occurred ;  but  inde- 
pendent of  this  I  must  say  that  any  pain  I  would  have  felt  has  been 
more  than  alleviated  by  the  kind  and  affectionate  address  which  has 
been  offered  to  me  by  my  friend  Sergeant  Greene,  and  which  has 
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been  so  cordially  assented  to  by  the  members  of  both  professions.     I 
am  not  unconscious  that  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties,  my  abilitj 
for  which  has  been  so  over-rated  by  my  friend  Sergeant  Greene,  I  have 
been  led  into  expressions  of  impatience   which  had  been  much  better 
avoided  ;  for  any  pain  that  I  have  given  in  doing  so,  or  any  feelings 
that  I  have  hurt,  I  sincerely  apologise,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  pro- 
fession for  not  having  attributed  to  inclination  any  such  observations  ; 
and  I  must  say  that  whatever  any  such  expressions  may  have  been^ 
they  never  have  influenced  me.     It  is  a  sentiment  that  I  trust  never 
will  influence  me  ;  and  I  am  now  able  to  say,  that  in  retiring  from 
mv  profession  I  do  not  carry  with  me  any  other  sentiment  than  that 
of  affectionate  consideration  for  all  and  every  member  of  the  profes- 
sion.    Now  with  respect  to  the  particular  circumstances  which  have 
occurred,  and  the  particular  succession  which  is  about  to  take  place 
in  this  court,  it  will  become  me  to  say  very  little.     For  the  individual 
who  is  to  occupy  the  situation  I  now  fill,  I  entertain  the  highest  po- 
litical and  personal  respect — no  one  can  feel  it  more   so — but   I  owe 
it  as  a  duty  to  myself  and  the  members  of  the  bar  to  state  that,   for 
the  changes  which  are  to  take  place  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
answerable ;  ■  I  have  no  share  in  them,  and  have  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly given  them  my  sanction.     In  yielding  ray  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition which  has  been  made  for  my  retiring,  I  have  been  governed 
solely  by  its  having  been  requested  as  a  personal  favour  by  a  person 
to   whom  I  owe  so  much,  that   a  feeling  of  gratitude  would  have 
rendered  it  morally  impossible  that  I  could  have  done  otherwise  than 
to  resign.  When  I  look  at  the  Bar  before  me,  and  especially  the  number 
of  those  who  might  have   sat  efficiently  in  this  judicial  place,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  for  all  those  great  ingredients  which  are  calculated 
to  enable  them  to  shine  as  practitioners,  and  as  members  of  the  Bar, 
or  as  gentlemen,  for  candour,  for  courtesy,  knowledge,  and  ability-— 
I  challenge  competition — I  challenge  the  very  distinguished  Bars  of 
either  England  or  Scotland,  and  I  do  not  fear  that  those  I  have  the 
honor  of  addressing  would  suffer  in  the  comparison.     To  them,  iorr 
their  repeated  kindnesses  I  am  deeply  indepted.     I  do  assure  them 
that  when  I  retire  into  quiet  life,   I   will  cherish  in   my  heart  the 
affectionate  kindness  and  attention    which  I  experienced  at  their 
hands." 

Plunket  was  deeply  affected  during  the  delivery  of  this  part- 
ing address.  At  its  conclusion  he  bowed  to  the  Bar,  and  left 
the  Court,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  his  friend  Sir  Michael 
O'Loghlen,  Master  of  the  EoUs. 

On  the  day  succeeding  Plunket's  farewell,  the  meeting  of  the 
Bar  which  had  been  called  assembled,  to  the  number  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  following  address  to  the  Queen 
was  agreed  upon : — 

"  TO    THE    queen's    MOST    EXCELLENT    MAJE8TT. 

The  humble  Address  of  the  Bar  of  Ireland. 
Your   Majesty's  loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  the  Members  of  the 
Bar  of  Ireland,  approach  your  Majesty  with  the  deepest  attachment 
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to  your  Majesty's  person  and  throne.    The  members  of  the  Bar  of 
Ireland  j 


every 
titud 

that  prerogative,  the^interests  and  wishes  "of  every  class  of  your 
Majesty's  subjects,  when  founded  in  justice,  and  known  to  your 
Mi^esty.  The  highest  judicial  office  in  Ireland  having  lately  become 
vacant,  (an  office,  heretofore,  occasionally  filled  by  memlxors  of  the 
English  Bar,)  the  members  of  the  Bar  of  Ireland  beff  leave  most  re- 
spectfully to  submit  to  your  Majesty,  that,  inasmuch  as  all  judicial 
offices  in  England  are  uniformly  filled  by  members  of  the  English 
Bar,  so,  injustice  to  your  Majesty's  faithful  Irish  subjects,  all  ju£cial 
offices  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  filled  uniformly  from  the  Irish  Bar— 
and  they  trust  that  among  that  body  will  oe  always  found  persons 
worthy  to  fill  such  offices,  and  deserving  of  your  Majesty's  confi- 
dence. 

THOMAS  DICKSON,  Q.C., 

Father  of  the  Bar  oflreloMd.** 

A  protest  against  this  address  was  circulated  some  days  after- 
wards, signed  by  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  lawyers,  amongst 
whom  were  Blackbame ;  the  present  Master  of  the  Bolls;  the 
present  Baron  Greene,  and  Keating,  Judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court.  There  were,  however,  very  many  members  of  the  profes- 
sion who,  whilst  they  refused  to  sign  the  address,  refused  em- 
phatically to  sign  the  protest.  Amongst  the  most  remark* 
able  were  the  kte  Cliief  Justice  Pennefather ;  the  present 
Chief  Justice  Lefiroy;  Monahan,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas ;  the  present  Mr.  Justice  Moore ;  HatcheU,  the  late 
Attorney  General;  Master  Brooke;  Fitzgibbon;  Mr.  Sergeant 
Stock;  rigot,  now  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer;  Jackson,  now 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Henn. 

Those  whoknow  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Bar;  those  who  are  aware 
of  the  separation  which  exists,  from  political  and  reh'gious  causes, 
in  this  country;  those  who  have  marked  the  discriminating 
and  delicate  coyness  which  distinguishes  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Bar  in  all  combined  political  action,  can  readily  appreciate  the 
very  great  excitement  which  must  have  prevailed  before  the  men 
whose  names  are  here  written,  gave  such  public  evidence  of 
their  sentiments  on  so  important  an  occasion.  It  was  resolved 
that  a  Bar  Levee  should  be  given  to  Plunket ;  it  was  held  at 
his  House  in  Stephen's  Green,  that  house  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  University  Club,  and  was  attended  by,  we  may  state,  the 
entire  legal  profession. 

Lord  Campbell  held  the  Irish  Chancellorship  for  a  few  weeks. 
That  he  might  return  to  private  life  a  retired  Chancellor,  one 
of  the  last  great  men  of  Ireland  was  driven  from  that  office 
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to  which  his  public  services  entitled  bim^  and  for  which  his 
acquirements  qualified  him,  and  which  was  the  reward  of  along  life 
of  public  bounty  and  of  unselfish  patriotism.  Runket  thought^ 
Ireland  thought^  that  it  was  a  d^rading  insult.  As  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said,  when  speaking  in  the  year  1844  of  the  manner  in 
which  Lord  John  Russell  had  wrested  the  seals  of  Ireland  from 
the  weakened  hands  of  her  old  champion,  to  present  them  to  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  been  considered  unworthy  to  sit  upon  the 
English  Woolsack — "in  order  to  gratify  that  learned  individual 
with  a  six  weeks'  tenure  of  office  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
subjected  to  an  affront,  which  whatever  the  public  may  think 
of  my  disposition  towards  that  country,  I  declare  if  I  had 
offered  them  I  would  not  have  retained  office  a  single  hour. " 

As  a  lawyer  Plunket  was  not  very  deeply  read,  but  as  an 
advocate  he  was  unsurpassed.  The  specimens  we  have  in- 
serted from  his  Bar  speeches  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  this 
statement.  He  was,  in  Court,  frequentlv  witty,  often  humorous ; 
a  keen  observer  of  men,  he  was  an  admirable  direct  or  cross- 
examiner  ;  as  a  judge,  we  was  not  of  the  highest  order  of  in- 
tellect, his  mind  was  forensic  rather  than  administrative. 
Great  in  the  forum,  powerful  in  every  art  that  the  ever-chang- 
ing phases  of  a  trial  or  of  an  argument  may  require,  he  closely 
resembled  that  great  orator,  Erskine ;  but^  unlike  Erskine,  his 
energy,  his  power,  and  his  genius,  bore  him  to  the  highest 
and  noblest  Parliamentary  reputation.  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
who  knew  the  exact  mental  worth  of  every  man  with  whom 
he  had  been  brought  into  collision,  notes,  in  his  journal, 
''  If  Plunket  had  been  regularly  trained  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  speaker  there 
that  he  remembered."  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  too,  who  dedi- 
cated his  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation,  to  Plunket,  was  of 
opinion  that  amongst  the  entire  body  of  the  members  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  who  afterwards  became  representatives  in  the 
Imperial  Legislature,  Plunket,  next  to  Grattan,  was  the  most 
distinguished ;  and  we  mav  accept  this  testimony  as  important, 
for  few  were  better  qualined  to  judge  of  those  who  defended 
Irish  independence  ,than  Barrington.  Writing  of  Bushe,  Lord 
Brougham  observes — ^^  We  have  not  the  condensed  and  vi- 
gorous demonstration  of  Plunket ;  we  have  not  those  mar- 
vellous figures,  sparingly  introduced,  but  whenever  used,  of 
an  application  to  the  argument  absolutely  magical.  Let  no  one 
hastily  suppose  tliat  this  is  an  exaggerated  description  of  Lord 
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Plunket's  extraordinary  eloquence.  Where  shall  be  found 
such  figures  as  those  wluch  foUow — each  raising  a  living 
image  before  the  mind,  yet  each  embodying,  not  merely  a 
principle,  but  the  very  argument  in  hand^-each  leaving  that 
very  argument  literally  translated  into  figure !  The  first  relates 
to  the  Statutes  of  Limitation,  or  to  prescriptive  title : — '  If 
Time  destroys  the  evidence  of  title,  the  laws  have  wisely  and 
humanely  made  length  of  possession  a  substitute  for  that 
which  has  been  destroyed.  He  comes  with  his  scythe  in  one 
hand  to  mow  down  the  monuments  of  our  rights  :  but  in  his 
other  hand  the  law-giver  has  placed  an  hour-glass,  by  which 
he  metes  out  incessantly  those  portions  of  duration  which 
render  needless  the  evidence  he  has  swept  away/  Explaining 
why  he  had  now  become  a  Beformer  when  he  had  before  op- 
posed the  question  : — 'Circumstances,'  said  he,  'are  wholly 
changed ;  formerly  Reform  came  to  our  door  like  a  felon — 
a  robber  to  be  resisted.  He  now  approaches  like  a  creditor ; 
you  admit  the  justice  of  his  demand, '  and  only  dispute  the 
time  and  the  instalments  by  which  he  shall  hie  paid.'  '* 

Of  Plunket's  social  powers  much  has  been  written,  and  told, 
and,  from  many  sources,  we  have  gathered  the  following  tributes 
to,  and  specimens  of,  these  powers. 

In  the  year  1827  Moore  met  Corry  in  London,  at  the  Opera, 
and  noted  the  following  witticisms  of  Plunket.  "  Corry,''  he 
writes,  "  told  me  a  good  deal  about  Plunket,  of  his  amiable- 
ness,  and  even  playfulness,  when  one  comes  to  know  him, 
notwithstanding  that  repulsive  look  and  manner  of  his.  De- 
scribed a  menr  day  with  him  and  the  Chief  Justice  fBushe,) 
at  the  Pigeon  House :  their  endeavours  to  out-pun  each  other; 
'  Well,  that's  as  bad  as  his,  isn't  it  V  '  No,  no ;  mine  was  the 
worst,  I  appeal  to  all  around.'  Con  Lyne  was  one  of  the 
psurty,  and,  on  his  undertaking  to  recite  something,  Plunket 
said,  'Come,  come,  Lyne#  stand  up  while  you  do  it;  stand  up, 
man,  and  nobody  at  least  can  say  you're  Con-Heated  (conceited.)' 
Mentioned  Plunkef  s  joke  on  some  one  saying,  '  Well,  you 
SCO  's  predictions  have  come  true.'    '  Lideed,'  said 

Plunket, '  I  always  knew  he  was  a  bore,  but  I  did  not  know  he 
was  an  av^ur^  " 

It  is  recorded  that,  in  his  own  country  town  of  Inniskillen, 
he  defended  a  horse-stealer  with  such  consummate  tact,  that 
one  of  the  fraternity,  in  a  paroxysm  of  de%ht,  burst  into 
an  exclamatory,  "Long  life  to  you,  Plunket !  The/r*^  horte  I 
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iiealf  boys,  by  Jekers,  Til  have  Plunket !"  On  being  told 
that  his  successor  in  The  Common  Pleas,  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Doherty,  had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  Plunket  replied,  ''Well, 
he  is  equal  to  it."  A  clerk  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  named 
Moore,  prided  himself  upon  his  style  of  writing,  his  caligraphy, 
as  he  used  to  call  it ;  and  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Court  was 
an  attorney,  named  Morris,  who  was  somewhat  vain  of  his 
dress,  and  generally  wore  a  bunch  of  flowers  at  his  button- 
hole. ''  PluScet,''  said  Bushe  one  day,  while  they  were  waiting 
forthe  Chancellor,  ^^Why  shouldthis  Court  remindus  of  the  road 
to  Chester?''  ''I  give  it  up,'' replied  Plunket.  "Don't  you 
see,"  said  Bushe,  " we  are  near  Pen-man'Moore"  *' I  was  stu- 
pid, indeed,"  rejoined  Plunket  "with  Beau  Morris  opposite 
me."  Being  told  of  the  appointment  of  a  person  who  had  the  re- 
putation of  indolence,  to  a  judicial  office  where  there  was  little 
business,  "  It's  the  very  Court  for  him  !"  he  exclaimed,  *^  it 
will  be  up  every  day  bpfore  himself." 

Until  about  the  year  1820,  there  were  no  regular  BeporU  of 
the  Irish  cases.  All  the  new  authorities  were  imported  from 
England ;  so  that  the  accident  of  a  fair  or  foul  wind  might  some- 
times affect  the  decision  of  a  cause.  "  Are  you  sure,  Mr. 
Plunket,"  (said  Lord  Manners  once)  "that  what  you  have 
stated  is  the  law  ?"  "  It  unquestionably  was  the  law  half-an- 
hour  ago,"  replied  Mr.  Plunket  pulling  out  his  watch,  "  but  by 
this  time  the  Packet  has  probably  arrived,  and  I  shall  not  be 
positive."   Charles  Phillips  writes : — 

'*  I  never  saw  Lord  Redesdale  more  puzzled  than  at  one  of 
Plunket's  hest  Jeux  d'esprits,  A  cause  was  argued  in  Chancery, 
wherein  the  plaintiff  prayed  that  the  defendant  should  be  re- 
strained from  suing  him  on  certain  bills  of  exchange,  as  they 
were  nothing  but  iUes, — ^  Kites,'  exclaimed  Lord  Bedesdale  ; 
'kites,  Mr.  Plunket?  Kites  never  could  amount  to  the  value 
of  those  securities !  I  don*t  understand  this  statement  at  all, 
Mr.  Plunket.'  '  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  you  should,  my 
Lord,'  answered  Plunket, — '  In  England  and  in  Ireland,  kit€» 
are  quite  different  things.  In  England,  the  wind  raises  the 
Mies ;  but,  in  Ireland,  the  kites  raise  the  wind/  ^  I  do  not 
feel  any  way  better  informed  yet,  Mr.  Plunket,'  said  the  matter- 
of-fact  Chancellor.  '  Well,  my  Lord,  I'll  explain  the  thing 
without  mentioning  those  birds  of  prey  :' — and  therewith  he 
elucidated  the  difficulty." 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  Ireland,  in  the  year  1825, 
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he  became  intimate  with,  and  attached  to,  three  Teiy  remade- 
able  Irishmen, — Sir  Philip  Crampton,  Pluoket,  and  Anthony 
fiichard  Blake.  It  was  whilst  staying  at  Old  Connaught  that 
Piunket  proposed  to  Scott  the;  should  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Seven  Churches,  and  to  St.  Kevin's  Bed.  Scott  insisted  on 
entering  St.  Kevin's  Bed,  and  after  he  had  left  the  spot^ 
Planket  told  Cathleen,  the  guide,  that  Scott  was  a  poet 
"  Poet,^'  said  she,  fancying  that  Piunket  was  quizzing  her, — 
"  the  devil  a  bit  of  hiin  faith, — he's  a  fine  daycent  gentleman 
-—he  gave  me  a  half-crown."  Piunket  used  to  tell  this  story 
with  considerable  humor.  Of  those  who,  as  we  have  stated, 
pleased  Scott  most  of  all  whom  he  met  in  Ireland,  Lock- 
hart  writes  : — "  The  acute  logic  and  brilliant  eloauence  of 
Lord  Piunket  he  ever  afterwards  talked  of  with  high  admira- 
tion ;  nor  had  he,  he  said,  encountered  in  sodetv  any  combi- 
nation of  qualities  m(»re  remarkable  than  the  deep  sagacity 
and  broad  rich  humor  of  Mr.  Blake.  In  Piunket,  Blake,  and 
Crampton,  he  considered  himself  as  having  gained  three  real 
friends  by  this  expedition ;  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that  the  feeling  on  their  sides  was  warmly  reciprocal.'' 

We  have  heard  it  frequently  asserted  that  Lord  Piunket 
has  said,  ^'  History  is  only  an  old  Almanack ;"  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  showing  the  error  of  the  assertion.  In 
HcmarcTB  ParliameiUary  Debates,  Vol.  XII.  N.  S.  p.  808, 
in  the  debate  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Boman  Catholic  Claims — February  28,  1826 — 
Piunket  spoke  thus: — ''Time,  as  had  been  said  b^  one  of 
the  clearest  observers  of  its  ^ects,  was  the  greatest  innovator 
of  all.  While  man  would  sleep  or  stop  in  his  career,  the 
course  of  time  was  rapidly  changing  the  aspect  of  human 
affairs.  All  that  a  wise  Government  could  do  was  to  keep  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  wings  of  time,  to  watch  his  progress,  and 
accommodate  his  motion  to  their  flight.  Arrest  his  course  they 
could  not;  but  they  might  vary  the  forms  and  aspects  of 
their  institutions,  so  as  to  reflect  his  varying  aspects  and 
forms.  If  this  were  not  the  spirit  which  animated  them, 
philosophy  would  be  impertinent,  and  hUtory  no  better  than 
m  old  almanack.  The  riches  of  knowledge  would  serve 
them  no  better  than  the  false  money  of  a  swindler,  put  upon 
them  at  a  value  which  once  circulated,  but  had  long  since 
ceased."  Mr.  Secretary  P^l,  at  page  S20,  replies — "My 
right  hon.  friend  says,  he  would  not  convert  the  philosophy 
12 
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of  history  into  a  miserable  almanack,  or  represent  experience 
as  a  swindler  passing  base  money  upon  mankind.  I  agree 
with  him,  and  I  look  back  to  history  for  the  instructive  lesson 
it  affords,  and  consult  experience  upon  the  abuses  of  power 
in  all  ages."  A  portion  of  this  extract,  which  we  have  print- 
ed in  italics,  has  been  considered  very  clever  and  approaching 
somewhat  to  an  aphorism,  but  it  is  not  original ;  thirty- four 
years  before  Plunket  spoke  it,  Boswell  had  published,  in  his 
JAfe  of  Johnson^  the.  following  remarks:  ^^ Johnson,  We 
must  consider  how  very  little  hstory  there  is ;  I  mean  real 
authentic  history.  That  certain  kings  reigned,  and  certain 
battles  were  fought,  we  can  depend  upon  as  true  ^  but  all 
the  colouring,  all  the  philosophy  of  history  is  conjecture. 
BoswelL  Then,  sir,  you  would  reduce  all  history  to  he  no  better 
than  an  almanack,  a  mere  chronological  series  of  remarkable 
events."*  Whether  Boswell  had  ever  seen  the  remark  of 
Mercier,  in  his  Nouveau  Tableau  de  Paris,  that ''  Malet  de 
Pan's  and  such  Uke  histories  of  the  Revolution,  are  no  better 
than  an  old  almanack'*  we  know  not ;  the  observations  of 
Boswell,  and  of  Lord  Plunket,  may  be,  as  Johnson  would  say, 
"  a  proof  of  coincidence,  sir,  but  not  of  plagiarism." 

Plunket  was  an  excellent  host,  and  few  could  propose  a 
health  with  more  feehng  and  grace.  On  one  occasion  he  thus 
toasted  his  old  friend  Peter  Burrowes : — ''  I  know  no  man  who 
has  more  to  answer  for.  He  has  spent  his  life  in  doing  acts 
of  kindness  to  every  human  being  but  himself.  He  has  been 
prodigal  of  his  time,  and  his  trouble,  and  his  fortune,  for  his 
friends,  to  a  degree  that  is  quite  inexcusable.  In  short,  I 
know  no  way  of  accounting  for  such  an  anomaly,  but  by 
supposing  him  utterly  destitute  of  the  instinct  of  seltishness." 
On  another  occasion  he  proposed  Bushe/s  health  thus: — 
'^  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  toast ;  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  say  a  word  or  two,  before  I  tell  you  what  it  is. 
If  I  were  to  say,  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  SoUcitor  General, 
perhaps  yon  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  I  mean.  And 
if  I  were  to  say  that  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  Chief  Justice, 
I  would  certainly  mention  a  very  respectable  and  most  distin- 
guished individual ;  but  it  is  not  exactly  him  I  mean  at  present. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  no  ambiguity,  that 

•  See  Boswell'8  Life  of  Johnson,  Vol.  III.  p.  241  edited  by  Croker, 
Ed.  1831. 
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{ou  may  all  perfectly  uuderstand  who  it  is  that  I  do  mean, 
beg  leave  to  give  you,  the  ornament  of  the  Irish  Bar;  the 
man  who  has  endeared  himself  to  all  who  know  him,  not 
merely  by  the  richness  of  his  genius — not  merely  by  the 
splendor  of  his  eloquence — jot  merely  by  the  captivations  of 
his  manner — not  merely  by  the  extent  and  the  variety  of  his 
erudition; — ^but  by  the  essential  goodness  of  his  hcuirt  and 
nature,  which  eclipses  them  all/* 

A  witness  was  being  examined  by  Plunket,  and  on  cross- 
examination  refused  to  answer,  as  the  counsel  put  him  into  a 
'^  doldrum."  A  "  doldrum"  said  the  judge.  Lord  Avonmore, — 
''  What  is  a  doldrum  ?  I  never  heard  the  word."  "  Oh  I  mj 
Lord,''  replied  Plunket,  *'its  a  well  known  affection ;  merely  a 
confusion  of  the  head  arising  from  a  corruption  of  the  heart/* 
The  day  upon  which  Lord  Campbell  was  expected  to  arrive, 
for  the  purpose  of  assuming  his  Chancellorship,  was  remarkably 
rough  and  windy,  and  a  fnend  remarked  to  rlunket  how  sick 
Campbell  must  be.  ''  Yes,''  said  Plunket,  "  but  it  won't  make 
him  throw  up  the  seals/'  Such  a  man  as  this  was  Plunket. 
— ^Brilliant,  eloquent,  thoughtful,  persevering,  honest,  and 
unswerving  in  friendship.     The  younger  Grattan  writes : — 

^  ^  '*  Mr.  Plunket  was  a  deep  reader,  a  profound  thinker,  and  a  saga- 
cious obserrer  of  mankind.  He  could  learn  quicker  than  any  man; 
at  one  view  he  perceived  the  tendency  of  a  measure,  and  saw  from 
afar  its  errors  and  its  consequences.  His  power  of  perception  was 
great ;  his  power  of  discrimination  ereater ;  and  the  clearness  of  his 
intellect  was  surprising.  He  was  full  of  sense  and  judgment ;  he 
was  a  close  and  acute  reasoner,  a  powerful  debater,  and  most  ami- 
mentative  even  when  most  eloquent.  His  speeches  were  ironbound  on 
all  sides,  solid  and  compact;  never  exposing  a  weak  point  to  his  ad- 
versary. His  eye  discovered  not  merely  reflection,  but  command, 
and  his  irony  was  the  most  effective  and  most  to  be  dreaded ;  it  was 
not  simply  dissecting  the  human  body,  but  flaring  it  alive.  When  he 
arraigned  Lord  Oastlereagh  for  his  plan  to  buy  the  members,  bv  a 
million  and  a  half  to  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  the  boroughs, 
it  was  more  than  the  denunciation  of  an  injured  and  indignant  mor- 
tal,—it  was  Are  snatched  from  above;  he  soared  beyond  the  low  re- 
^on  where  he  was  placed,  to  draw  from  a  superior  armoury  the  fittest 
weapons  to  defend  his  country,  and  poured  down  on  the  devoted  head 
of  her  implacable  foe  the  storm,  and  tempest,  and  lightning  of  his 
anger.  All  his  speeches  were  remarkable,  but  his  finest  speeches 
were  most  finished  performances,  they  were  masterpieces  of  oratory; 
they  contained  profound  views  and  answered  everything.  His 
speech  on  the  Catholic  question,  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  will 
long  be  remembered.     He  put  forward  the  strong^  of  their  case  in 
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a  manner  that  not  only  caught  the  auditory,  but  drew  from  one  of 
the  greatest  opponents  of  their  claims  the  remark,  that  Plunket  had 
done  more  to  advance  their  cause  in  the  House  than  any  of  their  ad- 
Tocates;  and  from  another,  that  his  talents  had  excited  the  greatest 
admiration,  and  hts  convincing  speech  would  never  be  forgotten.    His 
speech  on  the  French  war  in  1815  was  powerful  and  masterly  ;  no 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  have  put  the  several  cases  of 
riffht  to  go  to  war,  and  of  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  government 
of  other  states^  in  so  powerful  a  manner ;  so  clear,  and  each  so  dis- 
tinct, like  a  stream  that  pours  from  the  rock,  strong  and  pellucid. 
His  pleading  in  the  case  of  the  King  against  O'Grady  was  a  master- 
piece of  forensic  ability;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  stated  in  private  by 
one  of  the  Judges,  that  he  had  never  known  what  argument  was  until 
he  heard  Plunket  in  that  cause.     A  common  observer  might  consider 
him  cold  and  cautious  in  private,  but  that  was  not  his  character;  he 
possessed  a  humour  at  once  agreeable  and  instructive,  and  in  the 
minutest  things  he  showed  that  his  understanding  was  of  the  first 
order.     Take  him  altogether,  he  was  an  extraordinary  man.     The 
son  of  a  worthy  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  pos- 
sessed of  a  small  fortune,  who  died  leaving  a  large  family  with  little  to 
support  them,  and  this  individual  then  a  very  young  child.      De- 
prived of  his  father,  he  managed  to  procure  for  himself  the  best  edu- 
cation, and  to  gain  the  highest  name  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ;  so 
high  that  he  would  not  even  accept  a  fellowship  if  it  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him.     He  thence  raised  himself  at  the  bar,  and  became 
a  most  distinguished  advocate.     He  then  got  into  the  Parliament  of 
both  Kingdoms ;  the  Irish  Parliament  first,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
afterwards.     He  was  advanced  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state, — 
Attorney  General,  Chief  tfustice.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.     He 
was  offered  the  Bolls  in  England,  and  finally  received  a  British 
Peerage.  All  this  he  did,-^not  by  dint  of  art  or  money, — ^not  by  stoop- 
ing to  the  vulgar  ways  of  low  ambition,  or  of  crafty  pride, — ^not,  as 
Lord  Clare  did,  by  abusing  and  selling  his  country — ^nor,  as  Lord 
Eldon  did,  by  cringing  and  crouching  to  royalty  ;  he  excelled  every 
where,  and  succeeded  in  almost  everything ;  he  upheld  the  rights  of 
Ireland,  defended  her  cause,  and  advanced  himself  solely  by  his  gi- 
gantic abilities  and  fearless  energy." 

There  is  nof  a  syllable  of  exaggeration  in  this  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  a  great  man,  who,  like  Wedderburn, 
united,  at  once,  all  the  highest  qualities  of  a  lawyer,  of  an 
orator,  and  of  a  statesman.  He  might  have  been  a  poor  man 
through  life,  had  not  his  brother^s  bequest  enriched  him.  He 
refused  all  patronage  and  all  place  from  those  whose  friendship 
might  be  looked  upon  as  the  price  paid  for  bartered  principles. 
During  life  the  base,  virulent,  falsehood  of  faction,  from 
Gobbet's  time,  even  to  the  day  upon  which  ihe  earth  received 
his  corpse,  was  ever  ready  to  defame  him.  But  when  wealth 
and  power  were  within  his  grasp,  he  resigned  them  because  he 
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would  not  sorrender  old  convictioiu.  When  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  oppressed  he  was  the  foremost  amongst  their  ad- 
vocates. When  a  misled  people  came  forth  to  fill  the  land 
with  riot,  to  stain  it  with  excess,  and  in  demanding  fieform, 
and  freedom,  fancied  that  Liberty  was  a  blood-stained,  fierce- 
eyed  Amazon,  not  a  calm  and  sacred  spirit — Planket  saw  that 
destruction  was  in  their  wild  course,  and  gave  all  the  advantage 
of  his  advocacy  to  the  government  that  crushed  the  madrabme 
in  its  hour  of  foUy. 

In  the  discharge  of  all  his  high  duties  he  was  ever  just  and 
diligent.  Carefully  and  anxiously  did  he  inquire  into  the  law 
and  facts  of  every  case  brought  before  him.  The  large  as  well 
as  the  great  causes  received  his  fullest  attention.  As  an  officer 
of  the  Crown,  as  a  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
as  Cbandellor  of  Ireland,  he  was  ever  honest,  fair,  and  im- 
partial,— and,  like  Fuller's  Oood  Judge — "His  private  atfections 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  common  cause,  as  rivers  lose  their 
names  in  the  ocean/' 

And  thus  in  honor,  and  in  peace,  the  latter  years  of  Plon- 
ket's  existence  passed  calmly  away.  As  time  rolled  by  the  friends 
of  early  days  fell  around  him,  and  Burrowes,  and  Bushe  were 
the  last  to  linger  by  him,  each  ''proud,"  as  Bushe  said,  "  to  be 
the  friend  of  such  a  man" — and  when  they  died,  it  seemed  as 
if,  to  Flunket,  all  memory  of  the  great  past  had  expired  with 
them,  and  his  closing  years  were  donded  in  forgetfulness. 

But  what  a  grand  and  noble  intellect  had  been  his  I  The 
poor  puppets  of  this  hour,  who  jabber  when  his  name  is  uttered ; 
the  mean  whipt  hounds  of  faction,  who  howl  and  snarl  as  his 
life  deeds  are  recorded,  and  his  triumphs  proclaimed,  can  never 
dare  to  deny  his  genius  and  his  eloquence ;  and  when  the  cry 
of  place-man,  of  traitor,  is  raised,  every  honest  man  should  re- 
member how  Plunket  ever  met  these  charges  during  his  Ufe, 
and  how  the  slanderer  was  driven  from  the  base  trade,  bafiJed, 
€X>nfuted,  exposed.  The  records  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the 
records  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  the  Reports  of  the  Law 
CDourts  and  of  Parliament,  the  admiration  of  the  Irish  and  En- 
glish Commons,  the  esteem  of  the  Legal  Profession  in  his  own 
country, — all  prove Plunket's  real  character,  all  proclaim  him  to 
have  been,  in  heart  and  deed,  in  each  era  of  his  long  life,  thor- 
oughly and  throughly — a  patriot  Irishman. 

He  died,  at  his  seat,  Old  Conuaught,  near  Bray,  on  Wed- 
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nesday,  the  fourth  of  January,  1854,  and  was  interred,  in  Mount 
Jeronie  Cemetery,  on  Saturday,  the  seventh  of  the  same  month. 
The  coflSn  bore  the  simple  inscription: — 

William  Conyngham  Plunket. 

Born  January,  1764. 

Died  January,  1854. 

Aged  90  Tears. 


Art.  v.— limited  LIABILITY  IN  PAETNERSHIPS. 

1.  Report  on  the  Law  of  Partnership y  Together  with  the   Ap- 

pendix containing  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Respecting  the  Law  of  Partnership,  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  14th  July,  1837. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Law  of  Partner'^ 

ship,  Together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee, 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix  and  Index.  Ordered  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  8th  July,  1851. 

3.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Policy  of  Limited  Liability  in  Part^ 

nerships.  By  Henry  Coues,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Dublin  :  J.  M'Glashan,  1853. 

Having  already  discussed  the  principle  of  limited  liability  in 
partnerships,  and  the  propriety  of  introducing  such 
a  system,  we  have  now  to  consider  under  what  restric- 
tions, and  to  what  extent,  we  should  ask  for  it  the  sanction 
of  the  legislature.  Much  more  might  be  written  in  favor  of  this 
contemplated  change,  and  considerable  evidence  accumulated^ 
but  that  we  foresee,  for  many  reasons,  that  legislation  on  the 
subject  is  at  hand,  and  that  of  the  advantages  of  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  measure  there  is  now  entertained  but  little 
doubt.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  stop  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the 
few  arguments  which  do  not  come  under  some  one  of  the  classes 
already  discussed,  but  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  head  with 
a  passage  from  the  evidence  of  one  who,  from  his  high  position, 
intelligence  and  experience,  may  be  considered  as  amongst  the 
highest  authorities  on  such  a  subject — we  allude  to  the  late 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Eeport  made  by  Mr.  B.  Kerr,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1837. 
"  I  certainly  have  had  opportunities  of  considering  the  sub- 
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ject^  because,  having  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  my  life 
abroad,  I  have  seen  something  of  the  working  of  the  system 
of  commandite  partnership,  and  I  roust  confess  I  am  favorable 
to  it :  I  think  upon  the  whole  it  would  be  desirable :  it  would 
bring  additional  capital  into  commerce :  it  would  favor  the 
enterprise  of  men  of  talents  with  insufficient  capital,  and, 
generally  speaking,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  under  proper 
regulations,  it  would  furnish  sufficiently  substantial  security  to 
commercial  establishments.  I  have  heard  that  this  principle 
is  objected  to  by  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect, 
and  I  certainly  should  like  to  hear  the  subject  adversely  dis- 
cussed, and  to  hear  the  objections  to  it  stated;  but  my 
opinion  has  always  been  in  favor  of  such  a  system,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  in  those  countries  in  which  it 
has  long  existed.  It  would  be  necessary  to  be  very  iiarti- 
cular  in  the  regulations  with  respect  to  publicity,  and  with 
regard  to  the  non  abstraction  of  capital  during  the  partnership 
in  such  establishments;  but  I  believe  those  guards  may, 
without  difficulty,  be  introduced/' 

The  objection  made  by  Mr.  Bellenden  Kerr,  (who  thus 
admits  the  benefit  of  the  limited  liabihty  law,)  that  the 
introduction  of  that  system  would  involve  us  in  a  complex  and 
cumbrous  legislation,  and  lead  to  inextricable  confusion,  has 
induced  us  to  point  out  the  exact  manner  in  which  we  think 
the  change  might  be  effected,  and  to  give  the  heads  of  a  biU 
for  carrying  out  that  object.  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd  (now  Lord 
Overstone)  also  remarks: — ''The  difficulties  of  guarding 
against  fraud  and  intricate  litigation  under  the  commandite 
system  seems  to  be  very  great ;  it  would  be,  perhaps,  bold  to 
declare  that  they  are  insuperable ;  they  are,  however,  such  as 
to  form  a  very  serious  objection  to  the  system,  the  exact  force 
of  which  can  only  be  correctly  estimated  when  some  specific 
plan  for  commandite  partnerships  is  under  consideration.'^ 

If  any  apology  were  required  for  entering  into  such  minute 
practical  details  as  we  purpose,  we  should  find,  in  the  above 
evidence  a  sufficient  justification. 

In  legislating  on  this  subject  there  are  two  evils  to  be 
guarded  against ;— one,  lest  sufficient  provision  be  not  made  for 
protecting  from  fraud; — the  other,  that  in  effecting  that  object 
we  do  not  impose  such  stringent  and  undue  restrictions  as 
would  render  the  law  useless  for  its  pur|)Ose. 

With  these  two  objects  in  view  the  following  draft  was 
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prepared.  The  basis  on  which  it  was  principally  framed  is 
the  existing  law  of  commanditaire  partnerships  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  is  itself  based  on  the  French  law,  a  law 
that,  longer  than  any  other  existing  code,  has  recognized  such 
partnerships.  As  we  have  already  observed,  this  law  is  now 
in  operation  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  both  the  old  and  new 
worlds,  and  in  each  the  same  provisions  are  found.  We 
have,  however,  in  some  instances,  engrafted  on  the  New 
York  Code,  provisions  taken  from  the  laws  of  oilier 
countries,  and  have  made  some  alterations  which  are  pointed  at 
specific  objections,  and  seem  to  be  demanded,  considering  the 
suddenness  and  extent  of  the  proposed  change.  Giving,  then, 
the  heads  of  such  a  bill,  in  order  to  meet  what  has  fallen 
from  the  two  principal  opponents  of  the  introduction  of  com- 
manditaire partnerships.  Lord  Overstone  and  Mr.  Kerr,  we 
propose  taking  its  provisions  seriatim,  and  considering  each 
of  them  in  its  double  aspect ;  that  they  may  neither  render 
the  law  inoperative  on  the  one  hand,  by  unreasonable  restric- 
tions, nor,  on  the  other,  neglect  to  provide  due  safe  guards 
against  fraud. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  which  we  would  submit 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  :— 

1st — Limited  partnerships,  for  the  transaction  of  any  mer- 
cantile, mechanical,  or  manufacturing  business,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  insurance,  may  be  formed,  subject  to  the  following 
regulations  and  provisions  : — 

2— Such  partnerships  may  consist  of  one  or  more  persons 
who  shall  be  called  general  partners,  and  who  shall  be  jointly 
and  severaUy  liable,  as  general  partners  now  are  ;  and  one  or 
more  persons  who  shall  subscribe  for,  and  contribute  such  sums 
as  may  be  agreed  on  as  capital  to  the  common  stock,  who  shall 
be  called  special  partners,  and  who  shall  not  b^  liable  for  the 
debts  of  the  partnership,  beyond  the  sum  subscribed  for. 

3 — The  general  partners  only  shall  be  authorized  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  firm,  which  shall  be  carried  on  in  the 
names  of  such  general  partners  only,  with  the  addition  of 
the  words,  '^  Commanditaire  Company .'' 

4— The  persons  desirous  of  forming  such  a  partnership  shall 
make  and  severally  sign  a  deed  which  shall  contain  the  name, 
or  firm,  the  intended  business,  the  names  and  residences,  and 
descriptions  of  the  general  and  special  partners,  distinguishing 
the  general  from  the  special,  the  sum  for  which  each  subscribes^ 
and  the  commencement  and  duration  of  the  partnership. 
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5 — A  memorial  of  the  oontents  of  each  deed,  togeilier  with 
an  affidavit  of  its  perfection,  shall  be  lodged  at  so  office,  to  be 
pTOvided  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion, free  of  charge. 

6—  Advertisements,  containing  a  correct  abstract  of  the 
above  specified  particulars,  shall  be  inserted  in  the  two  princi- 
pal papers  of  the  city  or  county  in  which  such  partnership  is 
intended  to  be  carried  on,  and  in  each  city  or  county  where 
branches  of  such  firms  shall  be  established. 

7 — ^Every  renewal,  continuance  of,  or  change  in,  such  part- 
nership shall  be  certified,  recorded,  and  advertised  in  the 
manner  required  for  its  original  formation,  and  every  such 
partnership  which  shall  be  otherwise  renewed,  continued,  or 
altered,  shall  be  deemed  a  general  partnership ;  suits  in  relation 
to  the  bunness  of  the  partnership  may  be  brought  and  con- 
ducted, by  and  against  the  general  partners,  as  if  there  were 
no  special  partners.  No  part  of  the  sum  which  any  special 
pactner  shall  have  contnouted  to  the  general  stock  shall  be 
withdrawn  by  him  in  any  shape  whatsoever ;  and  no  sums  by 
way  of  interest,  other  than  those  arising  from  profits  shall  be 
paid  to  such  partner. 

8 — Judgment  creditors  of  such  firms  may  issue  writs  of  execu- 
tion against  the  goods  of  such  special  partners  under  the  same  re- 
strictions, and  in  the  same  manner  as  writs  of  execution  may  be 
issued  against  the  shareholders  of  companies  incorj^rated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  as  provided  by  the  Compames  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act. 

9-^pecial  parti^rs  shall  be  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the 
firm  to  the  amount  subscribed  by  them  ;  and  the  greatest 
amount  received  by  them  out  of  the  profits  during  any  one  of 
the  six  years  next  preceding  the  insolvency  of  such  partnership, 
deducting  the  sum  actually  paid  in  as  part  of  the  capital  stocx. 

10 — A  special  ptftner  may,  from  time  to  time,  examine  into 
the  state  and  progress  of  the  partnership  concern,  and  advise 
as  to  its  manageonent,  but  shall  not  further  interfere  in  thebusi- 
ness  of  the  firm,  under  penalty  of  being  deemed  a  general 
partner. 

11 — No  clerk  or  other  person  employed,  who  shall  receive  as 
salary  a  proportion  of  the  profits,  shall  be  thereby  subject  to  the 
liabilities  of  the  concern  in  which  he  may  be  engaged. 

12 — Such  a  partnership  shall  be  liable  to  all  existing  laws 
of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  with  regard  to  fraudulent  pre- 
ferences and  in  all  other  respects  whatsoever. 
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13 — A  special  partner  who  shall  be  guilty  of,  or  privy  to 
any  offence  against  the  existing  laws  of  bankruptcy  or  insol- 
vency, or  an  infringement  of  the  provisions  herein  contained, 
shall  be  deemed,  and  liable  as  a  general  partner. 

14 — Every  person  privy  to,  and  an  accomplice  in  any  offence 
against  the  existing  laws  of  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  shall 
be  liable  to  be  indicted  and  tried  for  such  offence  at  any 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  or  Quarter  Sessions,  and  if  con- 
victed, shall  be  liable,  in'' the  discretion  of  the  judge  of  such 
court,  to  the  punishment  provided  for  the  principd  offender 
in  such  cases,  and  the  costs  of  such  prosecution  shall,  in  the 
discretion  of  such  Court  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  be 
paid  out  of  the  estate  of  such  insolvent  firm. 

15 — ^When,  and  so  soon  as,  such  partnership  sliall  sus- 
tain losses,  amounting  to  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
subscribed  capital,  such  fact  shall  be  published  and  advertised 
within  one  fortnight  from  the  time  when  such  losses  shall,  or 
might,  without  wilful  default,  have  been  ascertained  in  the 
manner  required  on  the  originaJ  formation  of  such  partnership. 

16 — Such  partnerships,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  shall, 
as  regards  the  mutual  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  partners, 
and  as  regards  third  persons,  be  liable  to  all  the  rules  and  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  laws  of  partnership. 

The  first  of  the  above  provisions,  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
tliis  law  should  be  admitted,  although  prior  in  point  of  time,  we 
shall  turn  to  lastly,  as  its  consideration  is  of  entirely  a  differ- 
ent character  from  all  the  others.  Into  the  second  we  have  in- 
troduced an  ingredient  not  contained  in  the  New  York  Code, — 
that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  the  entire  capital  should  be 
actually  paid  in  by  the  special  partners.  Our  object  in  so 
doing  was  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  such  companies;  and 
even  in  the  Irisi  Anonymous  Partnership  Act,  which  has  been 
considered  so  stringent  and  harsh  towards  commanditaires,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  was  necessary  only  to  pay  in  one-fourth 
of  the  sum  subscribed  for,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
partnership,  and  the  other  three-fourths  within  twelve  months 
from  that  time.  We  feel  very  much  pressed  by  the  fact,  that  the 
New  York  Code,  on  the  beneficial  working  of  which  we  depend 
as  an  argument  in  its  favor,  requires  the  entire  sum  to  be  paid  in. 
It  will  be  admitted,  however,  on  all  sides,  that  no  restrictions, 
save  such  as  would  be  absolutely  necessary  should  be  imposed 
on  the  formation  of  these  partnerships ;  and  thus,  although  the 
existence  of  such  a  provision  in  the  Code  to  which  we  have  re- 
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ferred  would  imply  its  necessity,  we  do  not  think  we  should  be 
estopped  from  enquiring  into  the  reality  of  such  a  necessity, 
or,  from  forming  for  ourselves  an  opinion.  The  only  question 
then  on  this  point  is,  does  the  puolic  protection  require  it  P 
We  think  not,  and  for  the  following  reason.  The  special 
partner  subscribes  for  a  particular  sum,  say,  £1000;  of  this  he 
pays  in  at  once  £200.  These  facts  are  made  fully  known  to  the 
public  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  and  it  will  be  for 
third  parties,  dealing  with  that  firm,  to  form  for  themselves  an 
estimate  as  to  whether  or  not  that  special  partner  is  worth 
£1000,  and  they  will  treat  with  the  firm  accordingly.  Such  third 
parties  will  be  in  the  position  they  now  occupy  in  dealing  with 
ordinary  firms ;  they  should,  as  now,  form  for  themselves  an  esti* 
mate  as  to  the  means  of  each  of  the  partners,  and  deal  accordingly 
with  the  company,  with  this  further  stipulation,  that  such  partner 
was  only  to  be  liable  for  the  sum  specified.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
distinguish  this  case  from  that  of  a  guarantee  given  for  a  par- 
ticular sum ;  the  special  partner  here  puts  in  £200,  and  the 
remaining  £800,  as  fiur  as  third  parties  are  concerned,  may  be 
r^arded  as  a  guarantee  to  that  amount  for  the  debts  to  be  in- 
curred by  the  firm.  Take  it  that  £5000  is  actually  paid  in, 
and  that  £20,000  more  is  subscribed  for,  to  be  called  in  as  the 
partners  may  arrange  among  themselves.  In  dealing  with  such 
a  firm,  merchants  and  other  persons  will  be  exactly  in  the  same 
position  as  if  dealing  with  a  trader  who  possesses  a  capital  of 
£5000,  and  who  has  procured  friends  to  guarantee  his  debts  to 
the  amount  of  £20,000.  Nothing  is  more  common,  we  should 
say,  than  for  guarantees  to  be  given  in  this  way,  for  greater  and 
lesser  amounts,  and  we  have  never  heard  any  complaints  from 
persons  to  whom  such  guarantees  are  secured,  that  the^  think 
themselves  in  an  unfair  predicament,  or  less  protected  m  such 
dealing  than  in  any  other. 

We  insert  this  provision  as  conformable  with  the  ordinary  * 
mercantile  usage  of  principal  and  surety,  and  can  see  no  reason 
for  distinguishing  a  special  partner,  paying  one-half,  one-third, 
or  otherwise  as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  sums  he  subscribes 
for,  from  a  trader  entering  into  business  with  such  sum 
actually  paid  in  as  capital,  and  with  a  surety  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  to  the  extent  of  the  remainder  of  the 
sum.  Once  for  all  we  put  this  case  for  the  commanditaires, 
or,  as  we  shall  continue  to  call  them,  the  special  partners, 
on  the  plain  grounds  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  them,  like 
any  other  contrect  of  principal  and  surety,  with  third  parties. 
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and  differing  only  in  this,  that  other  contracts  are  entered  into 
by  separate  agreements  with  separate  individuals;  whereas,  the 
contract  entered  into  by  the  special  partners  with  third  parties 
is  contained  in  the  published  register  of  the  deed  of  partnership, 
interpreted  and  explained  by  the  Public  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
and  is  made,  free  of  further  stipulation,  with  every  person  trans- 
acting business  with  the  firm. 

Regarding  the  subject  then  iu  this  light,  we  shall  not  enter 
on  the  consideration  of  ^n  argument  that  might  be  urged 
against  this  provision — that  it  would  be  only  fair,  as  the  special 
partners  are  receiving  a  boon,  that  in  return  they  should  make 
some  sacrifice,  and  be  prepared  to  suffer  some  inconvenience;  we 
shall  rather  direct  our  care  to  secure  that  there  shall  be  in 
the  terms  of  the  contract  no  unfair  advantage  given,  either  to 
those  commanditaire  partnerships,  or  to  the  public,  in  their  deal- 
ing with  each  other.  It  is  true  that  a  merchant  entering  into 
an  extensive  and  speculative  contract  would  prefer  doing  so 
with  a  firm  having  a  capital  of  £25,000,  actually  paid  in,  rather 
than  one  with  an  actual  capital  of  £5000,  and  guarantees  for  its 
liabihties  from  different  individuals  for  £20,000.  He  might  not 
enter  into  that  contract  with  the  latter  firm,  though  he  would 
do  so  with  the  former,  let  him  then  act  in  his  transactions  with 
a  comjnanditaire  firm,  we  have  already  observed  as  with  one  pos- 
sessing a  capital  equivalent  to  the  sum  actually  paid  in,  and 
with  guarantees  according  to  the  solvency  of  the  individuals, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  sum  subscribed  for. 

The  propriety  of  the  third  provision  cannot  be  disputed;  and 
if  we  were  only  to  rely  on  the  fact,  that  in  every  code  in  which  such 
partnerships  are  recognized  a  precisely  similar  provision  will 
be  found,  we  should  require  its  insertion.  If,  however,  we  refer 
back  to  the  grounds  on  which  we  sought  to  have  the  limited 
liability  system  introduced  into  these  countries,  and  find  that  our 
complaint  was,  that,  under  the  existing  law,  people  retiring  from 
business  could  not  leave  their  capital  engaged  in  it,  and  tliat  our 
object  was  to  have  capital,  per  se,  on  the  one  side  united  to  indus- 
try without  means  on  the  other,  we  should  be  guilty  of  singular 
inconsistency  in  demanding  for  a  man  who  would  be  an  active 
partner — contributing  both  labor  and  capital,  a  limited  liability. 
Without  writing  one  word  as  to  the  j  ustice  or  inj  ustice  of  conferring 
such  a  privilege  on  persons  who  should  come  within  the  definition 
of  general  partners,  weshall  merely  observe  that  in  dispensing  with 
this  provision,  the  advocates  of  limited  liability  would  stultify 
themselves,  and  demonstrate  that  they  sought  for  something  be- 
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side^orbeyond^  vhatinthe  first  instance  they  demanded— aremedy 
for  existing  evils.  The  concluding  part  of  this  provision,  as  to 
the  title  of  the  firm,  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  specific  ob- 
jection^ that  the  general  public  would  not  have  constantly  before 
them  the  character  of  the  partnership,  and  would  not  be  incited  to 
enquiry  and  investigation.  In  framing  this  title  we  have,  wethink, 
selected  the  most  convenient  and  business-like,  as  well  as  efiect- 
nal,  manner  of  describing  such  companies;  and  even  in  so 
small  a  matter  as  this,  where  the  phrase  should  be  so  often  used, 
we  have  thought  it  deserved  time  and  trouble  in  the  selection. 
We  have  found  in  the  communication  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow, 
a  suggestion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  companies 
should  be  styled.  He  suggests  the  introduction  of  the  words 
"commandite'^  or  "limited  liability*' — thus  "Brown,  Butlerand 
Co/s  Commandite,'' — or  "  The  Limited  Liability  Company." 
,  "We  think,  however,  that  the  title  we  propose,  and  wnich  con- 
veys correctly  that  the  company  is  one  framed  on  the  comman- 
ditaire  system  under  the  Humagement  of  the  general  partners, 
wotdd  be  found,  as  we  have  already  observed,  most  convenient 
and  bu»ness-like,  as  well  for  general  purposes  of  communi- 
cation, as  for  the  purpose  of  book-keeping,  furnishing  accounts 
and  drawing  bills,  and  other  instruments  incidentiu  to  trade. 
The  title  of  the  firm  which  would  run  thus,  "Brown,  Jones  and 
Smith,  Commanditaire  Company,"  or  "Brown,  Jones  and 
Smith's  Cre.  Coy.,"  would  also  sound  less  strange  than  any 
other  which  could  be  suggested. 

As  regards  the  four  following  provisions,  which  are  conversant 
about  the  formal  execution,r^stration  and  pubhcation  of  the  deed 
of  partnership,  we  cannot  peroeivein  them  anything  thatimposes 
extraordinary  difficulty  or  trouble  on  the  personsabout joining  such 
partnerships.  In  our  former  paper  on  this  subject  we  comment- 
ed on  the  advantage  of  having  such  a  deed,  declaring  the  sum  sub- 
scribed, and  to  be  accounted  for  in  case  of  the  insolvency 
of  the  firm.  The  expense  and  trouble  on  the  co-partners  will 
be  bui  a  trifle  more  than  is  now  required  for  the  usual  co-part- 
nership deed  of  settlement,  and  so  useful  and  reasonable  do  we 
deem  the  execution  and  registration  of  partnership  deeds  in  cases 
of  insolvency,  that  we  would  require  even  partnerships  under  the 
eicisting  law  to  be  evidenced  in  this  way.  The  main  requirement 
of  publication,  irksome  and  disagreeable  as  it  may  be  to  persons 
to  have  their  private  business  arrangements  exposed  in  this 
^ay,  seems  to  us  one  the  necessity  for  which  cannot  be  disputed : 
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besides^  the  principal  case  made  by  us  for  special  partnerships  re- 
quires the  registration  and  due  publication  of  the  deed  setting 
out  all  the  particulars  of  the  partnership.  Provisions  similar 
to  these  are  also  found  in  every  code  in  which  commanditaire 
partnerships  are  introduced.  In  settling  upon  the  terms  there- 
fore of  these  provisions  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  merely  in  what 
manner,  and  by  what  machinery  this  obiect  of  having  the  deeds 
duly  executed,  registered  and  published,  can  be  most  readily 
and  effectually  attained* 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  legislation  upon  the 
subject  that  we  have  inserted  the  general  provision  that  such 
partnerships  may  sue,  and  be  sued,  in  the  names  of  the  several 
partners.     We  are  aware  that  this  very  question,  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  inconvenience  of  the  existing  law  in  proceedings  by 
and  against  partners^  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  have  oc- 
cupied legal  reformers.     The  recent  Common  Law  Procedure 
Acts,  which  have  been  passed,both  for  this  country  andEngland, 
provide  for  the  serious  evils  consequent  on  the  non-joinder  or 
mis-joinder  of  parties,  when  partners  are  either  plaintiffs  or  de- 
fendants in  legal  proceedings,  by  giving  the  judge  before  whom 
the  case  is  tried  the  power  of  inserting  or  striking  out  names, 
when  he  considers  such  a  course  is  not  likely  to  unfairly  pre- 
judice the  opposite  party.    With  our  provision,  however,  there    . 
can  be  no  necessity  even  for  an  application  to  the  judge,   as 
the  parties  in  whose  names  such  firms  are  conducted,  and  none 
other,  would  be  the  proper  persons  to  sue  and  to  defend.  The 
latter  part  of  this  provision,  which  is  entirely  our  own  sug- 
gestion, is  intended  to  provide  for  what  may  be  a  very  ordinary 
case — creditors  being  unable  to  find  sufficient  goods  of  the 
partnership  off  which  to  levy  the  amount  of  a  judgment  which 
they  may  have  recovered  against  the  firm.      TAe  Companies 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act  enables  the  creditors  of  a  company 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  liability  of  whose 
shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares,  when 
there  are  no  suflicient  goods  of  the  Company  to  satisfy  these 
judgments,  to  issue  execution  against  any  number  of    the 
shareholders  they  may  choose,  for  the  amount  remaining  un- 
called on  their  shares,  on  obtaining  liberty  from  a  judge  for 
that  purpose,  which  will  be  granted  on  proof  of  the  above 
facts.     We  consider  such  a  provision  as  one  to  which  special 
partners  can  have  no  right  to  object,  as  it  merely  confers  a 
very  proper  and  reasonable  privilege  on  the  creditors  of  such 
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firms^  bj  enabling  tbem^  readily  and  efficaciously,  to  obtain 
payment  of  their  just  demands. 

A  very  fair  and  well  founded  objection  has  been  made 
to  the  limited  liability  of  the  commanditaire  partners,  that  per- 
sons with  capital  might  select  one  or  two  reckless  adventurers 
as  the  general  partners,  and  supply  them  with  the  means  of 
embarking  in  some  verv  speculative  trade ;  that  these  general 
partners  would  be  at  Uberty  to  engage  in  the  most  gambling 
ventures  in  which  the  risk  would  be  very  great,  and  the  profits 

Sroportionably  large,  and  that  thus,  by  successful  speculations 
aiing  one  or  two  years,  the  profits  realized  would  oe  so  large, 
that  the  special  partners,  whenever  their  schemes  wereunsuccess- 
f  ol  and  a  crash  came,  would  be  quite  easy  about  the  result,  their 
liability  being  limited,  and  the  profits  which  they  had  divided 
being  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  amount  for  which  they 
were  liable,  and  give  them  an  ample  return  on  the  capital  engaged. 
If  the  concern  were  lucky  enough  to  escape  destruction  for  a 

Eeriod,  the  amount  of  their  subscription  would  be  a  mere 
agatelle.  To  meet  this  case  we  have  inserted  the  ninth  pro- 
vision, that  in  addition  to  the  sum  subscribed  the  special  part- 
ners should  be  liable  for  the  largest  sum  ever  received  by  them, 
as  profits,  in  any  one  of  the  six  years  preceding  insolvency. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  will  not  be  a  sufficient  safeguard 
against  the  evil*  We  think,  however,it  would,and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons; — ^firstly,  few  men  will  rush  on  such  very  wild  specu- 
lations, or,as  wehave  already  remarked,act  with  their  commandite 
capital,as  if  itwere  a  stakethrown  on  agaming  table ; — ^secondly, 
should  they  engage  in  such  extensive  risks,  the  amount  of  the 
greatest  profits  that  has  been  made  in  one  of  a  series  of  years 
will  be  so  large  as  to  provide  in  all  reasonable  probability,  when 
added  to  the  sum  for  which  the  special  partners  were  originally 
liable,  a  fund  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  firm.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  objected,  that  this  presses  too  harshly 
on  the  special  partners,  and  will  go  a  considerable  length  in  ren- 
dering  this  Act  nugatory.  We  do  not  think  so ;  in  ouropinion  the 
provisions  in  I^  Irish  Anonymous  Partnership)  Act  which  ren- 
dered it  ineffectual,  were  those  unmeaning  regulations  that 
hampered  the  partners  in  the  formation  of  their  company,  in 
the  subscription  of  their  capital,  and  the  division  of  their  profits. 
We  think  that  in  return  for  that,  which  is  somewhat  of  a  boon, 
special  partners  should  be  prepared,  on  the  insolvency  of  their 
firm,  to  have  liberal  measures  taken  to  protect  the  creditors. 
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The  tenth  provision  does  not  seem  to  us  to  require  any  obser- 
vations^ beingone  of  mere  routine^  and  about  which  we  cannot  see 
how  any  discussion  could  be  raised.  Neither  do  we  consider 
the  succeeding  provision,  for  the  case  of  clerks  or -shopmen  re- 
ceiving a  portion  of  the  profits  as  the  remuneration  of  their 
services^  serious  and  important  though  it  be,  as  one  which  we 
shall  be  called  on  to  defend.  Of  the  useful  results,  both  moral 
and  political,  which  ensue  on  such  permission,  we  have  already 
written,  and  as  we  recollect,  there  is  not  one  person  who  has 
offered  any,  the  slightest,  objection  to  such  a  provision.  Of 
the  twelfth  clause  we  need  only  remark,  that  it  is  one  of  routine, 
and  with  regard  to  which  there  can  be  no  question.  The  thirteenth 
we  have  introduced,  considering  as  we  have  already  written, 
that,  in  cases  of  insolvency,  every  fair  and  reasonable  protection 
should  be  extended  to  the  creditors  of  such  firms,  in  order  to 
limit  the  benefits  of  the  Act  to  those  who  would  honestly,  and 
bona  fide,  enter  into  trade  under  its  provisions,  and  by  exclud- 
ing knaves  from  its  operation,  prevent  its  being  the 
means  of  saving  dishonest  traders  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  frauds. 

In  wading  through  the  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been 
collected  on  this  subject  for  the  information  of  the  l^islature, 
and  which  appears  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers  of  1837, 
and  1851,  appended  to  the  reports  then  made,  one  objection 
will  be  found  to  have  been  most  frequently,  and  moststrenuoosly 
urged— that  the  difference  between  the  insolvent  laws  of  France 
and  England  rendered  nugatory  any  argument  that  might  be 
based  on  the  beneficial  working  of  the  system  in  France,  and 
that  it  by  no  means  followed  that  in  England,  with  a  totally 
different,  and  much  less  stringent  Bankruptcy  Code  than 
that  of  France,  the  same  law  would  have  the  same  useful  opera- 
tion. Mi.  M'Kenna,'^  who  has  analyzed  and  compared 
the  bankrupt  laws  of  these  Eangdoms  and  of  France, 
has  shown  the  true  value  of  this  objection.  On  inves- 
tigation we  find  that  there  is  but  little  difference  between  these 
laws,  except  in  the  manner  of  carrying  out  their  penal  provi- 
sions, particularly  that  the  French  Law  provides  for  the  punish- 
ment of  accomplices  in  any  offence  against  the  Code.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  French  procedure  of  prosecutions,  useful  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  seems  to  us  to  require  a  bill  framed  for  the  ex- 

*  See  his  essay,  published  by  Hodges  and  Smith,  for  the  Statistical 
Society,  1854. 
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express  purpose  of  amending  our  bankrupt  laws.  We  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  proper  to  attempt,  iu  a  bill  for  the  modi- 
fication of  our  present  law  of  partnership,  any  patch  work 
amendments  of  our  insolvent  laws,  or  to  retard  the  intro- 
duction of  the  commandaitaire  system,  until  an  accurate  and 
well  matured  bill  has  been  prepared  on  the  subject.  The 
provision  in  the  French  Code,  which  constitutes  the  principal 
diffei:ence  between  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
that  as  to  offences  against  the  law,  we  have  inserted  in  the 
fourteenth  provision,  subjecting  accomplices  in  any  offence 
against  our  present  law,  to  a  criminal  prosecution  and  severe 
punishment  on  their  conviction.  This  provision  should  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  considerably,  if  not  of  entirely  removing, 
the  above  objection,  which,  when  at  first  advanced,  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  strongest  points  that  could  be  made 
against  the  proposed  change,  ana  made,  we  should  imagine, 
on  the  usual  grounds  of  taking  '^  omne  igiiotum  pro  terribili.^' 
The  fifteenth  provision  is  one  which  we  have  adopted  from 
the  Dutch  G)de,  although  not  found  in  the  French,  or  in  many 
others.  On  the  first  view,  the  reason  for  such  a  rule  does 
not  appear,,  but  we  find  the  evil  which  might  otherwise  en- 
sue very  correctly  and  providently  suggest^  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Wilde,  an  eminent  solicitor,  whose  evidence  is  appended  to  the 
Seport,  already  quoted  as  having  been  maae  in  1837. 
The  substance  of  his  objection  is,  that  a  partnership 
with  limited  liability  might  be  originated  in  1836^  with 
a  capital  of  £5000,  either  actually  paid  up,  or  subscribed 
for.  In  1840  this  sum  may  have  been  entirely  lost,  yet  if  a 
person  about  entering  into  contracts  with  the  firm  mu^es  in- 
quiry, and  goes  to  the  registry  office,  he  is  informed  that  the 
capital  of  the  Company  is  £5000.  He  acts  on  this  assumption, 
and  is  thus  induced  to  deal  with  the  firm  which  may  be  ac- 
tually insolvent.  This  would  be  a  monstrous  grievance,  and 
it  is  to  provide  for  such  cases,  and  a  sufficiently  ample  provision 
it  seems  to  us  to  be,  that  we  have  adopted  this  nue  of  the 
Dutch  Code.  As  regards  the  sixteenth  provision,  with  respect 
to  the  general  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  partners'  interest,  and 
as  regards  third  parties,  although  we  are  aware  there  is  much 
that  requires  reformation,  yet  for  the  present,  and  until  that  re- 
formation be  effected,  we  do  not  think  that  any  thing  so  feasible 
can  be  proposed  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  speedily  the  advantages 
of  the  system,  the  introduction  of  which  we  advocate.  No 
13 
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difficulty  in  the  practical  details,  or  in  the  working  of  this  pro- 
vision, so  far  as  it  is  reconcilable  with  the  otherspecial  provisions^ 
suggests  itself  to  us.  We  fear  that  we  have  dwelt  at  too  great 
length  on  this  subject,  particularly  as  regards  the  general  reader; 
but  we  thought  that  the  chdlenge  which  had  been  given 
by  Lord  Overston  should  be  met,  and  the  insinuation  that  no 

Sossible  practicable  plan  could  be  proposed  which  would  not 
isclose  the  objections  to  the  system,  should  be  explained  away. 
With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  confining  the  benefits  of 
the  limited  liability  system  to  particular  branches  of  trade  and 
commerce,  it  seems  to  us  that,  with  the  one  exception,  that  of 
insurance,  which  we  have  made,  no  sufficient,  if  any,  reason  can 
be  offered,  the  best  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of 
its  liberal  introduction. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Mills  says,  '*  I  do  not  see  any  weight  in 
the  reasons  for  confining  the  principle  to  certain  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, or  for  making  certain  emploments  an  exception  to  it. 
The  prohibition  of  commandite  is,  I  conceive,  only  tenable  on 
the  principle  of  the  usury  laws,  and  may  reasonably  be  aban- 
doned since  those  principles  have  been  given  up.''*  Mr.  Van 
der  Oudermeulen,  an  ex-President  of  the  Netherlands  Trading 
Company,  and  Privy  Counsellor  in  Holland,  writes  thus  :— 
'*  I  have  no  objection  to  state,  that,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  and  as  I  have  heard,  the  limited  liabilities  of  partners^ 
either  in  Joint-Stock  Companies,  or  in  Societies  en  Commandite, 
works  well  in  Holland,  and  not  only  in  respect  of  general 
enterprises,  but  also  for  banking  and  insurance."  We  might 
collect  many  more  favorable  opinions  as  to  a  liberal  introduc- 
tion of  the  system.  We  conceive,  however,  as  we  have 
already  written,  that  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to.  reason  out 
for  ourselves,  from  the  evidence  upon  the  subject,  the  course 
which  we  should  adopt,  rather  than  be  led  blindly  by  the  ex* 
pressed  opinions  of  men,  whether  practical  or  theoretical  autho- 
rities upon  the  question.  The  absence  of  evidence  upon  this 
point  must  be  a  source  of  considerable  regret,  and  may,  we 
fear,  lead  to  some  delay  in  legislating  upon  the  subject. 

On  this  part  of  the  question  also,  we  must  lament  that  we  have 
had  so  little  discussion,  for  hitherto  the  sole  enquiry  has 
been  as  to  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be  now  little  contro- 
versy— the  abstract  proposition  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  sya- 

*  Appendix  to  Report  of  1851,  p.  160. 
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tern,  and  the  necessity  for  its  introduction.  We  do  not  think 
that  hasty  legislation  would  be  desirable  ;  we  mean  hasty  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  this  reform  should  be  carried  out.  It 
would  be  satisfactory  to  have  the  evidence  of  experienced  mer- 
cantile men  on  the  point,  and  to  hear  whether  any^  and 
what  objections  could  be  pointed  out  to  applying  this  law  to 
particular  branches  of  commerce.  It  is  with  over  anxiety 
that  we  offer  this  suggeslioui  because,  were  we  to  judge  from 
other  codes,  and  the  extent  to  which  their  framers  have  recog- 
nised this  system,  and  to  be  guided  by  our  own  reason  in  the 
matter,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  to 
the  full  extent  proposed  by  us  such  partnerships  snould  be 
recognised. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  firom  which  we  have  such  favora- 
ble accounts  of  the  working  of  this  system,  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided that  '^  limited  partnerships  for  the  transaction  of  any  mer- 
cantile,  mechanical,  or  manufacturing  business  within  this 
state,  may  be  formed  'of  two  or  more  persons,  upon  the  terms, 
with  the  rights  and  powers,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
liabilities  herein  prescribed,  but  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  construea  to  authorize  any  such  partnership  for  the 
purpose  of  banking  or  insurance/'  In  most  of  the  oth^r 
Btates  Uie  same  object  is  effected  in  different  modes,  as  by 
charters  obtained  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  incorporations 
und^  particular  Acts  of  the  L^slature  for  the  different 
branches.  The  strong,  and^  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  conclusive 
argument  in  favor  of  this  application  of  the  limited  liability 
system  to  all  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  is,  that  after 
ascertaining  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  commandite 
principle,  it  is  for  those  who  would  except  particular  branches  of 
trade  or  commerce  to  make  out  a  case  for  this  exclusion.  The 
onus  lies  with  them,  and  with  the  mercantile  experience  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Jonathan  Pirn  to  support  us,  we  may  assert  that  in 
Ireland  the  system  will  be  received  as  a  great  and  progressive 
movement. 

Our  principal  reason  for  excepting  insurance  companies  i^, 
that  such  associations  tend  in  no  way  to  advance  trade  and 
manufactures,  or  to  effect  the  great  object  proposed,  by  encourag- 
ing the  union  of  capital  and  industry.  Such  companies  could 
meet  but  one  of  the  existing  evils,  the  want  of  a  fair  and  pro- 
fitable investment  of  money  by  small  capitalists.  This  evil, 
it  must  be  remembered,  we  should  not  have  to  provide  for  if 
we  had  the  commandite  principle  applied  to  all  other  commer- 
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cial  pursuits,  as  au  abundance  of  opportunities  would  be  given 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  such  small  capitals.  An 
argument  such  as  this^  we  are  aware,  requires  to  be  used  with 
caution,  as,  if  it  were  pressed  to  its  full  length,  it  might  be  made 
use  of  to  fritter  away  the  demand  for  an  extended  and  liberal 
sanction  of  limited  liability  by  the  legislature.  Again,  how- 
ever, we  entertain  sbn^  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing 
insurance  companies  to  be  formed  without  very  jealous  safe- 
guards being  imposed  on  them,  as,  from  the  nature  and  course 
of  their  dealing,  we  consider  them  as  opening  a  door  to  fraud 
with  a  facility  unattainable  in  any  other  branch  of  business. 
In  such  companies  little  or  no  capital  may  be  called  for  until 
many  years  have  elapsed.  They  enter  on  the  receipt  of  annual 
premiums,  paid  by  people  who,  depending  upon  their  solvency, 
continue  those  payments,  without  having  a  claim  to  en- 
force against  the  company  until  the  event  which  has  been 
insured  against  takes  place.  Again,  as  regards  the  competition  be- 
tween such  companies  being  necessary  for  the  public  advantage 
by  having  the  rates  of  insurance  kept  at  a  fair  average,  if  we  can 
judge  from  the  number  and  extent  of  the  advertisements  which 
we  see  every  day,  there  are  no  new  or  additional  facilities  required 
for  the  constitution  of  insurance  companies.  We  rest,  however, 
the  case  for  the  exclusion  of  insurance  companies  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  adapted  in  any  way  to  encourage  industry,  to 
unite  capital  and  labor,  or  to  increase  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  that,  as  an  investment,  they  would  be 
unnecessary,  if  not  unsafe.  We  must  reiterate  our  regret  at 
the  little  consideration  which  has  been  given  to  this  part  of 
the  question,  and  the  scanty  information  to  be  found  on  the 
point,  and  which  consequently  leaves  us  unable,  finally  and 
satisfactorily,  to  deal  with  it.  We  have  little  doubt  that  this 
system  will  speedily  receive  the  approbation  of  our  legislature. 
It  is  true  that  we  should  be  thankful  for  any  step  taken  in  the 
right  direction,  but  we  do  hope  that  when  a  great  and  impor- 
tant change  like  this  is  being  effected,  that  our  law-givers  will 
not  stultify  themselves  by  the  introduction  of  this  system  in  a 
narrow  or  illiberal  measure,  hampered  with  restrictions 
which  will  render  it  of  little  or  no  avail. 

Before  leaving  this  important  matter  we  should  mention  that 
one  of  the  first  of  living  jurists,  Livingstone,  in  the  code 
proposed  by  him  for  Louisiana,  recognizes  the  application  of  this 
commandite  law  to  every  branch  of  trade  and  manufacture,  and 
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imposes  no  restrictions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  limited  lia- 
bOity  system  should  be  introduced.  On  the  general  advantage  of 
the  system  as  well  as  on  the  utility  of  its  wide  and  liberal 
recognition  in  America,  we  shall  conclude  with  the  follow- 
ing striking  passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Leone  Levi : — ''If  there 
be  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  enterprise — ^fulland  profitable 
investment  of  capital — Steam  Boats  traversing  the  nvers  and 
speeding  not  only  along  the  coasts  but  to  remote  parts — a  com- 
mercial navy  traversing  every  sea  and  sweeping  even  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth — railroads  which  intersect  the 
entire  of  that  mighty  continent — and  cities  springing  up  as  it 
were  in  a  single  night — this  has  mainly  resultod  from  the  aggre- 
gation of  small  means  into  large  amounts  by  means  of  limited 
partnerships.  Capital,  energy,  industry  and  skill  form  a  very 
formidable  combination.  The  cotton  spinners  of  this  country 
complain  that  they  are  too  many,  and  have  even  held  meet- 
ings and  set  on  foot  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  drafting 
a  portion  of  their  number  out  of  the  countir.  The  labor  market 
of  England  may  be  overstocked,  but  the  United  States  will 
receive  this  surplusage,  employ  it  and  pay  it  with  high  wages. 
There^  provided  they  are  temperate  in  their  habits,  and  attentive 
to  the  main  chance,  there  is  great  probability  that  they  will 
not  only  do  well  but  prosper.  The  small  cotton  spinning  facto- 
ries in  America  are  all  doing  well.  There  are  no  such  things  as 
'short  time*  nor  'half  wages*  there.  The  demand  is  very 
much  greater  than  the  supply,  and  so  it  will  be  for  many  a  long 
year.  The  American  factories  are  founded  and  worked  in  this 
manner — ^a  man  of  capital  in  the  United  States  gets  three  or  more 
good  cotton  spinners  and  sets  then  up  in  a  small  factory  driven 
by  vrater  power  of  which  there  is  aoundance :  (the  cost  of  the 
first  factory  established  in  Lowell  was  3000  dollars.)  They  pay 
him  a  rent  for  the  factory,  and  a  partnership  is  formed  to  work 
it.  The  capitalist  puts  down  a  limited  sum,  say  £2000.  The 
men  put  down  what  they  may  have  to  invest :  small  sums  per- 
haps, but  their  real  capital  in  the  (joncern  is  th^ir  labour. 
There  is  one  partner  with  money,  and  three  or  four  with  skill. 
The  workmen  strain  every  nerve  to  gain  a  profit — for  it  is  profit 
which  alone  can  give  permanence  to  the  concern.  They  know 
that  in  case  of  loss  their  moiiied  partners  whose  £2000  is  sunk 
will  leave  them.  If  they  succeed  they  can  throw  their  gain  into 
the  concern  to  increase  the  capital,  and  the  monied  partner  would 
probably  join  in   extending  a  profitable   concern.      All   this 
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would  be  done — it  is  done  constantly — because  the  law  of  limited 
partnership  is  free  there/'* 


Art.  VI.— the  OLD  MASTERS  AND  MODERN  ART. 

1  The  Irish  Institution*  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Paintings.  Dublin :  Browne  and 
Nolan,  1864. 

2.  Report  on  the  National  Gallery  ;  together  with  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix  and 
Index.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
4th  August,  1853. 

3.  First  Principles  of  Symmetrical  Beauty,  By  D.  R.  Hay, 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
1846. 

4.  The  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Colouring  Systematized,  By 
D.  R.  Hay,  F.RIs.E.  Edinburgh  and  London :  Williana 
Blackwood  and  Sons.     1849. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  man  who  enlargeth  over  much  about 
his  ancestors  may  be  likened  unto  a  carrot,  inasmuch  as  the 
best  part  of  him  is  under  ground.  An  admiration  of  lineage 
and  descent  is  a  veiy  general  feeling  amongst  mankind,  and 
those  who  affect  to  despise  it  most  are  often  only  envious  of 
its  possession.  An  excess  of  ancestral  pride,  however,  often 
begets  an  overweening  admiration  of  every  thing  that  can  lay 
claim  to  antiquity,  and  fblinds  a  man^s  judgment — supposing 
him  to  possess  any — to  contemporary  excellence  ;  this  bias  is 
especially  observable  in  matters  relating  to  art,  or  rather  to 
pictures, — as  a  knowledge  of  art,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
pictures,  are  very  different  things — although  many  think  them 
identical.  For  a  long  time  the  admirers  of  the  old  masters 
had  it  all  their  own  way ;  even  Sam  Slick  bears  testimony  to 

*  Since  the  publication  of  our  last  paper  on  this  subject — see  Ibish 
Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  III.  No.  12,  Art  I.,  we  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Jonathan  Fim  for  a  yery  useful  and  practical  little  essay  on  the  question. 
We  are  happy  to  find  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable 
mercantile  families  in  Dublin  approving  of,  and  advocating  the  in- 
troduction of  Commandite  Partnerships.  There  are  no  better,  more 
intelligent,  or  undoubted  authorities  upon  mercantile  questions  than  the 
Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  amongst  the  Society  of  Friends^ 
there  are  no  higher,  or  more  honored  names  than  those  of  the  Messrs.  Pirn. 
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tiiis^  for  he  says^  in  criticising  pictures,  ''  make  out  if  it's  by 
one  of  the  old  fellows,  as  it  is  agin  the  law  to  find  fault  with 
them/'  Connoisseurs,  patrons,  and  collectors,  require  to  be 
wealthy,  and  are,  therefore,  generally  aristocratio—hence,  old 
art  has  always  found  most  fa?or  with  them.  Latterly,  from 
the  frauds  of  picture  dealers,  there  has  been  a  greater  tendency 
towards  the  acquisition  of  works  by  recent  or  contemporary 
artists — but,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  large  party  in  tne  art 
world  who  can  recognise  no  superior  excellence  save  in  the . 
works  of  the  old  masters — evidences  are  apparent  in  this  city 
of  a  similar  feding,  where,  in  some  Quarters,  a  strenuous  effort 
is  making  to  stem  the  current  of  public  opinion,  which  plainly 
sets  in  favor  of  modern  art.  We  have  seen  it  asserted,  that, 
at  the  recent  fine  display  of  pictures  in  our  Great  Industrial 
Exhibition,  the  preference  by  the  public  of  the  works  of  the 
old  masters  was  most  evident,  although  the  fact  is  notoriously 
otherwise — modem  art,  as  represented  in  our  Exhibition,  hav- 
ing had  much  the  advantage  of  the  more  ancieut  productions 
there  displayed.  We  seek  not  to  depreciate  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  neither  do  we  deny  the  manifold  excellencies  and  beau- 
ties their  works  contain — beauties  which  have  commanded 
admiration  for  centuries — and  which  are  at  present  justly 
prized  and  universally  appreciated  by  all  laying  claim  to  the 
refinements  of  civilization  or  to  cultivated  intellect ;  but  there 
is  reason  in  every  thing.  It  is  to  the  excess  of  that  admiration 
we  most  stoongly  object;  the  monomania  of «connoi8settrship, 
which  converts  the  very  faults  of  its  idols  into  beauties,  and 
regards  as  almost  profanation,  any  hints  from  common  sense 
to  the  contrary. 

The  recent  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  the  Irish  Insti- 
tution, and  the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  upon  the  National 
Gallery,  have  suggested  our  present  paper,  for  there  is  plainly 
shown  in  both,  the  evidence  of  a  strong  effort  being  made  by 
a  small  party,  to  force  their  extreme  views,  regarding  the  su- 
periority of  the  old  masters,  upon  the  public.  This  party,  in 
their  over  zeal  for  the  ancient,  are  quite  oblivious  of  the  exis- 
tence of  modem  art ;  in  fact  its  existence  is  denied  ;  daubers 
they  may  be — but  artists  I 

It  seems  so  extraordinary  in  this  age  of  progress  to  find  Art 
alone  standing  still — nay,  even  retrograding — that  it  becomes 
Worth  the  enquiry  upon  what  grounds  do  those  assertions  rest ; 
and,   therefore,  we  propose  to  consider  whether  tho^e  cAe/d' 
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ceuvres  of  antiquity  are  really  in  8uch  preservation  as  to  be  fair 
examples  of  ancient  art,  whether  originally  they  possessed  the 
highest  attributes  of  art,  and  left  nothing  for  future  ages  to 
improve  upon,  and  whether,  after  all,  the  modems  may  not 
have  progressed  to  a  truer  theory  and  practice  of  art  than  the 
older  masters. 

It  is  fancied  that  because  we  have  numerous  pictures  by  the 
old  masters  painted  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago  which 
seem  in  excellent  preservation,  that  such  pictures  are  exceed- 
ingly lasting  and  permanent ;  it  is  also  imagined  that  the  works 
of  modern  artists  are  much  loss  so.  These  are  most  errroneous 
suppositions,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  to  disprove  such 
pleasing  delusions,  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  National  Gallery.  The  quantity  of  twaddle 
that  has  been  disseminated  upon  the  medium  used  by  the 
older  artists,  and  which  has  been  lost,  we  are  told,  contributes 
to  sanction  this  myth ;  but  the  decay  of  pictures,  unless  they 
are  carefully  preserved,  is  very  rapid.  Mr.  Uwins,  for  instance, 
states,  that  the  two  pictures  bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  Tur- 
ner, "  The  Building  of  Carthage,"  and  "  Sunrise  in  a  Mist/' 
were  so  much  deteriorated  as  to  be  unfit  to  hang  in  the  Gallery 
without  being  cleaned;  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Uwins'  opi- 
nion as  to  the  risk  and  danger  of  cleaning  pictures,  cleaned 
they  were.     His  description  of  the  Carthage  picture  is,  that 

"  It  had  been  hanging  for  thirty  years  in  Mr.  Turner's  wretched 

§allery,  where  the  weather  and  every  thing  bad  attacked  it,  and  the 
irt  hung  over  it  like  dirt  from  the  smoke  of  a  chimnej.  1  was 
obliged  to  have  the  picture  taken  down  to  the  pavement  m  front  of 
the  door,  before  we  could  have  it  put  into  the  waggon,  and  it  looked 
almost  as  if  a  chimney  had  been  swept  upon  the  pavement." 

'<  There  were  absolutely  large  pieces  of  the  color  flaking  off,  ow- 
ing to  the  perfect  neglect  it  had  been  left  in.  There  had  never  been 
a  handkerchief  put  on  its  surface  for  thirty  years,  I  will  venture  to  say. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  the  pieces  of  color  adhere  again,  and  to 
do  a  great  deal  to  the  picture  to  put  it  at  all  in  a  solid  condition." 

Oh  !  it  will  be  perhaps  said,  this  is  a  modem  instance  you  give 
us.  If  Mr.  Turner  had  Van  EycFs  medium  that  catastrophe 
would  never  have  happened.  Well,  then,  turn  we  to  the 
Blue  Book  in  which,  indeed,  we  find  so  much  testimony  to 
prove  the  frequency  of  cleaning  and  restoring,  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  which  to  select ;  but  we  will  commence  with  that  of 
Mr.  W.  Dyce,  R.A. 
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"  Th^i  the  natural  deduction  from  your  theory,  if  correct,  ia*  that 
no  picture  which  has  heen  cleaned  can  possibly  l>e  in  a  pure  state  ? — 
I  believe  my  opinion  comes  very  nearly  to  that,  and  I  am  even  in- 
clined to  believe  that  there  is  not  a  single  picture  in  the  National 
Gallery  which  has  not  undergone  several  processes  of  cleaning  and 
re-pdnting. 

"  Then  your  opinion  is,  that  there  is  not  in  the  National  Gallery 
such  a  thing  as  a  pure  picture,  that  is,  a  picture  that  has  not  been 
injured  at  some  tmie  and  re-painted  ?— I  believe  there  is  hardly  a 
pure  picture  in  the  world  by  the  older  masters,  that  is,  a  picture 
that  has  not  been  tampered  with,  and  underp>ne  some  more  or  less 
injurious  process.  Even  in  the  immediate  time  of  Paul  Veronese, 
Boschini  says  some  of  his  pictures  had  been  injured  by  injudicious 
cleaning. 

**  Then  do  you  think  it  is  time  that  the  public  should  cease  to  pay 
the  high  price  they  do  for  those  pictures,  if  they  are  only  the  work 
of  modem  restorers  ? — No ;  an  original  manuscript  is  not  the  less  va- 
luable because  many  of  the  letters  have  been  restored  in  it." 

This  last  instance  is  not  as  mach  in  point  as  Mr.  Dyce 
thinks.  If  a  manuscript  is  kept  merely  as  a  curiosity  of  calli- 
graphy the  analogy  might  perhaps  hold  good,  but  if  the  manu- 
script is  to  be  used  as  a  historical  document,  it  becomes  of 
extreme  importance  that  no  words  be  supplied,  which  from 
the  ignorance  or  fraud  of  the  interpolator,  may  alter  the  original 
signification.  Now  the  great  points  constantly  dwelt  upon 
by  the  idolators  of  old  art,  is  the  inestimable  value  of  such 
works  as  standards  for  the  study  and  emulation  of  artists — there- 
fore it  becomes  of  the  last  importance  that  the  object  of  study 
be  a  genuine  production  of  tne  hand  of  genius,  and  not  the 
tinkering  of  a  picture-cleaner.  The  truth  is  there  is  a 
strong  idea  in  the  mind  of  artists  that  studying  or  copying  from 
pictures  is  not  the  way  to  make  an  artist,  but  fearful  of  the  cla- 
mor such  an  avowal  might  raise  about  them,  they  are  cautious 
of  promulgating  it.  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R  A.,  happened  to  make 
a  few  observations  which  were  thought  to  savor  of  this — he  said 
his  experience  of  old  pictures  was  slight,  and  he  did  not  profess 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  National  Gallery. 
And  hereupon  a  fierce  outcry  arose,  until  the  evidence  was 
published,  when  it  was  seen  that  Mr.  Stanfield,  in  common 
with  every  artist  of  genius  and  discernment,  expressed  his  admir- 
ation of  those  qualities  which  really  deserve  to  be  admired  and 
prized  in  ancient  art;  neither  did  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  e8cape,for 
he  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of  becoming  a  great 
artist  without  studying  in  foreign  galleries. 

Mr.  Dyce  is  very  doubtful  that  the  picture  said  to  be  by 
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Paul  Veronese,  in  the  National  Gallery,  is  really  genuine — or 
even  if  genuine  a  fine  spedmen ;  judged  by  Boschini^s  account 
of  the  method  of  paintinff  pursued  by  Paul  Veronese  he  thinks 
it  could  not  be  considered  a  genuine  work* 

Our  next  quotation  is  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  T.  Uwins^ 
B.  A.  keeper  of  the  National  Cbllery ;  he  says  :-^ 

^^  It  seems  to  me  to  be  assumed,  in  all  the  questions  that  I  have 
heard  upon  the  subject,  that  these  pictures  were  in  a  perfect  state. 
Now  there  is  not  a  picture  in  existence  that  has  not  been  throug'h 
cleaner's  hands,  and  cleaners  of  ditferent  countries ;  this  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  ;  and  when  a  Committee  undertakes  to  con- 
sider the  existing  state  of  the  pictures,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  every  picture  has  been  cleaned  and  repaired,  and  painted  on  ; 
that  no  picture  is  found  in  the  pure  state  in  which  it  originally  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  painter/' 

Mr.  W.  Coningham — a  gentlemen  who  has  been  a  most  ex- 
tensive  print  and  picture  coUector,  gave  evidence  very  similar — 
refering  to  his  evidence  before  a  former  Committee,  the  follow- 
ing question  was  put : — 

"  At  that  time  you  gave  evidence  as  to  your  sense  of  the  great 
dangers  to  which,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  everywhere,  the  finest 
works  of  art  were  exposed  from  cleaning,  and  the  great  prevalence 
of  that  practice,  and  the  excess  to  which  it  had  been  carried  ? — I  en- 
deavoured to  establish,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  before  that  Com- 
mittee, the  important  fact,  that  the  great  injury  and  danger  to  which 
old  pictures  were  exposed,  arose  from  the  treatment  they  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  picture-cleaners,  whom  I  hold  as  a  class,  generally 
speaking,  to  be  mere  Empirics,  working  without  any  fixed  principle, 
and  with  a  very  small  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  pictures  were  painted." 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  this,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  picture-cleaning  and  restoring  go  hand  in  hand, 
they  mutually  contribute  to  each  other's  prosperity.  When 
the  cleaner  has  half  destroyed  the  picture,  the  services  of  the 
restorer  are  in  requisition  to  make  good  the  mischief.  Osten- 
sibly it  is  done  by  the  same  individual,  but  inasmuch  as  pic- 
ture-cleaners are  hardly  ever  able  to  paint,  the  services  of  an 
artist  must  be  put  in  requisition.  If  he  happens  to  be  clever, 
so  much  the  better  for  the  owner;  but  if  ability  is  not  to  be 
had,  why  then,  whatever  offers  must  be  taken,  and  a  thick 
coat  of  colored  varnish,  put  over  all  the  mending,  completes 
the  operation,  which,  in  eight  or  ten  years  time^  another 
cleaner  will  have  to  remove,  and  another  restorer  as  a  conse- 
quence, and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.    Some  years  ago  a  most  amus- 
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ing  trial  took  place  in  the  law  courts  of  Dublin^  in  which  a 
picture-dealer  was  defendant.  The  process  of  cleaning  a  pic- 
ture was  thus  described  bj  one  of  the  witnessess : — ''he  (de- 
fiendant)  took  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  and  poured  it  all  over 
the  picture.''  "WeU,  what  was  the  result?''  "The  result 
Was,  the  picture  was  almost  entirely  obliterated."  (roars  of 
laughter)  "  And  what  did  he  say  then  P"  "  He  said  he  used 
the  wrong  bottle."  It  happened  that  the  destruction  of  the 
picture  was  no  loss  to  the  world,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
works  he  dealt  in  were  sworn  to  be  "  not  worth  bringing 
home ;"  but  if  it  had  been  a  Titian,  valued  at  a  thousand 
guineas,  or  thereabouts,  the  owner  would  never  learn  its  tragic 
fate,  as  a  restorer  would  have  counteracted  the  effects  of  the 
bottle,  and  if  any  difference  was  remarked  in  the  picture  af- 
terwards, it  would  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  cleaning 
having  brought  out  beauties  heretofore  concealed  by  the  dirt, 
and  so  exalt  the  cleaner's  reputation.  Our  readers  may  think 
this  exaggerated,  but  we  shall  have  some  choice  extracts  from 
the  Blue  Book  of  evidence  to  place  before  them  shortly,  which 
fully  substantiate  every  statement.  There  is  no  limit,  in  fact, 
to  the  restorers'  art.  Mr.  R.  Ford,  another  distinguished 
collector,  in  his  examination,  when  asked  as  to  the  possibiUty 
of  the  restorers  being  able  to  bring  back  to  pictures  beauties 
which  they  no  longer  possess,  replies  : — 

"1  60  not  know  what  they  can  do ;  thej  can  perform  sach  mar- 
vels. 

*'  Knowing  what  picture^leaners  can  do,  or  aot  knowing  what 
they  can  do,  can  you  Tentnre  to  say  that  any  picture  by  Claude  is 
in  a  perfect  state,  or  that  it  is  uninjured? — There  are  three  or  four 
at  Madrid,  and  those,  I  belieye,  are  the  only  ones  I  ever  saw ;  those 
were  painted  for  the  King  of  Spiun,  and  have  not  even  been  varnished, 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  voiicn  for  almost  any  picture  200  or  800 
years"  old. 

**  Then  any  picture,  200  or  300  years  old,  b^  any  master,  that  one 
may  see  at  a  sale,  apparently  in  perfect  condition,  such  as  yon. would 
imagine  a  perfect -specimen  of  the  master,  and  possessing  all  his  pe- 
culiar characteristics,  may,  by  some  process  of  cleaning,  be  reduced 
to  the  state  to  which  the  national  collection  is  now  reduced,  and  may 
be  brought  back  to  a  state  of  perfection  by  a  picture  restorer  ?— 
That  is  really  such  a  lon^  question  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  an- 
swer it,  or  wiiat  part  of  it  to  answer. 

"  Tou  say  that  the  picture-restorer's  art  is  so  perfect  that  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  whetner  a  picture  has  or  has  not  t>een  injured,  and 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  pure  and  uninjured  specimen  of  the  mas- 
ter ? — It  might  deceive  me,  for  one  ;  mind,  I  am  speaking  for  myself 
alone. 
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"  This  picture  by  Claude,  which  you  say  is  poor  and  unsatisfactory, 
vasLj,  you  believe,  by  the  restorers*  art,  be  brought  back  to  a  state  of 
perfection  which  would  deceive  the  eyes  of  the  most  distinguished 
connoisseur  ? — I  think  if  it  were  sent  back  to  Rome,  and  left  there 
for  two  or  three  months  during  the-  summer,  you  would  find  that 
there  are  restorers  there  who  are  capable  of  doing  almost  any  thing*. 

"  If  there  are  restorers  capable  of  restoring  to  Claude  all  his 
greatest  beauties  and  peculiar  characteristics,  would  not  those  re- 
storers employ  themselves  more  profitablv  by  painting  libe  Claude's 
original  pictures  ? — It  seems  not,  by  the  met  of  their  continuing  re- 
storers ;  I  suppose  that  it  is  more  profitable. 

'*  But  does  it  not  lead  to  the  assumption  that  there  are  men  at 
present  alive  who  possess  all  the  great  qualities  of  Claude  ? — They 
must  possess  the  great  qualities  of  restoring  a  damaged  Claude ; 
there  are  particular  cleaners  who  clean  particular  pictures.  I  re- 
member in  my  time  that  Francesco  da  Imola's  pictures  were  all  the 
fashion  at  Rome,  and  there  was  a  man  who  restored  them  wonder- 
fully ;  and  so  there  may  be  as  regards  Claude's  pictures. 

Chairman,  "  Was  there  not  a  painter  at  Florence  who  painted 
many  pictures,  and  then  passed  them  off  as  works  of  the  original 
masters,  deceiving  very  competent  persons  ? — Yes ;  there  is  one  in- 
stance of  Andrea  del  Sarto's  deceivmg  Giulio  Romano  himself,  until 
he  was  referred  to  the  rim  of  the  picture,  where  a  particular  mark 
was  found,  which  Andrea  had  put  there,  to  show  it  to  be  his  imita- 
tion and  copy  of  Raphael.  The  fact  is,  what  one  man  can  do  ano- 
ther can.** 

By  this  we  understand  Mr.  Ford  to  mean,  that  a  highly 
gifted  man  in  any  age,  can  do  as  much  as  ever  was  achieved 
in  a  former,  and  we  thoroughly  agree  with  him,  both  in  this 
and  every  other  opinion  he  lias  advanced.  Varnish  is  a  most 
potent  agent  in  the  destruction  of  pictures,  and  no  wonder 
dealers  are  so  partial  to  it — it  brings  plenty  of  grist  to  their 
mill.  Mr.  Ford  says  that  the  Claudes  at  Madrid  have  not 
been  varnished ;  we  should  think  so  much  the  better,  both  for 
pictorial  effect  and  preservation.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  speak- 
ing of  varnish,  is  of  opinion  that  *'  It  is  always  disagreeable 
to  see  yourself  in  a  picture  instead  of  the  work  of  the  painter.'^ 
Clarkson  Stanfield  also  objects  to  much  varnish,  and  a  sky,  he 
thinks,  should  never  be  varnished.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  states 
that  "  When  a  picture  has  been  injured  and  afterwards  re- 
paired, it  is  natural  for  the  restorer  to  endeavour  to  conceal 
those  defects  by  what  is  called  a  heavy  glaze ;  half  the  glazings 
on  old  pictures  in  their  modern  state  are  of  this  kind.^^  This 
is  the  mellow  tone  age  is  supposed  to  give,  and  about  the  loss 
of  which  on  the  recently  cleaned  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery  such  a  prodigious  outcry  has  arisen    The  following 
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graphic  account  of  the  process  we  find  in  Mr.  Uwin's  evi- 
dence : — 

"  It  h^pened  that  I  was  copjing  a  picture  at  that  time  in  Mr. 
Delahant's  room.  I  was  there  every  da^»  and  he  was  obliged  to 
make  me  aware  (for  there  was  no  possibilihr  of  secrecy)  of  the  pro- 
cess he  adopted  to  give  what,  in  the  cant  phrase  is  called  tone  to  the 
pictnre.  He  had  a  little  vessel  filled  with  Spanish  liauorice  and  oz- 
gally  and  this  mixture  he  used  to  rub  over  his  picture  wnen  he  thought 
an  amateur  who  might  purchase  was  fond  or  tone,  as  it  was  called  ; 
but  to  his  honour  I  must  say,  that  he  used  to  sponge  it  off  again 
immediately  the  gentleman  was  gone.** ' 

We  suppose  that  if  he  did  purchase,  the  Spanish  liquorice 
remained,  or  that  a  coat  of  colored  varnish  supplied  the  reaui- 
site  *'  tone'' !  The  late  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  if r. 
Seguier,  was  thought  to  be  in  the  habit  of  varnishing  the  pic- 
tnres  with  a  mixture  of  mastic  and  drying  oil,  for  the  same 
purpose ;  and  Mr.  Uwins  was  asked  whether  at  the  cleaning  of 
the  Paul  Veronese  he  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a 
process  of  decoration  was  used,  the  answer  was  "  No ;  I  can- 
not say  that  I  saw  him  do  it  to  this  particular  picture,  but  it 
looked  very  like  the  same  thing  that  I  have  seen  him  put  upon 
pictures.'' 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  considered  that  the  cleaned  pictures 
appeared  raw  only  because  the  eye  was  used  to  the  former 
yellow  tone,  and  he  supposed  that  if  a  sweep*s  face  was 
washed,  people  might  be  found  to  think  the  washing  a  disim- 
provement.  He  also  stated  his  opinion  that  cleaning  a  picture 
was  a  proceeding  so  exceedingly  dangerous  and  uncertain  that 
it  should  only  be  had  recourse  to  as  a  last  resource.     He  was 


'*  Do  you  form  that  opinion  from  what  you  have  seen  in  other  f^- 
leries  besides  the  National  Gallery?— If  you  have  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  pictures  of  the  old  masters  in  a  perfect  state,  and  after- 
wards comparing  some  of  those  pictures  which  have  not  changed 
hands,  with  others  which  have  been  sold  frequently,  I  think  you  will 
find  the  first  in  a  much  purer  condition  than  the  others.  The  first 
thing  whenever  a  picture  is  sold,  I  think  is  that  it  goes  to  a  picture- 
restorer,  or  a  picture-liner,  or  a  picture-cleaner,  no  matter  what  its 
condition  is.  ft  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  when  you  buy  a  horse, 
your  groom  says  he  will  be  all  right  when  be  has  had  a  dose  of  physic 
through  him,  whether  he  wants  it  or  not. 

"Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  from  your  own  experience  and 
knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in  the  pictorial  world,  that  whenever  a 
picture  is  purchased,  it  goes  as  a  matter  of  course  to  a  picture- 
cleaner  ? Y  es ;  and  I  think  it  is  the  usual  policy  of  the  picture- 
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c!eaner8  ;  it  is  a  thing  one  naturally  expects ;  I  should  b^^  very  much 
obliged  to  any  gentleman  who  belongs  to  that  profession,  if  he  would 
aid  me  in  restoring  a  picture  where  it  is  necessary  to  restore  it,  but 
the  thing  ought  not  to  be  done  rashly/' 

'*  Tour  general  experience,  however,  leads  you  to  believe  that  that 
process  is  done  rashly  in  many  cases,  and  that  there  are  ver^  many 
pictures  which  have  been  injured  by  oleaAing  ?-^I  am  afraid  there 
are." 

Sir  Edwin,  most  likely,  had  other  analogies  in  his  mind  con- 
cerning horses  and  pictures  when  he  gave  the  above  testimony ; 
picture-dealers  and  horse-dealers  are  much  upon  a  par.  Dick- 
ens, in  some  of  his  writings,  wonders  how  an  animal  with  such 
noble  qualities  as  the  horse,  should  so  thoroughly  brutalize 
those  men  who  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  study  of  the  Pine 
Arts  is  unquestionably  a  noble  and  refined  pursuit,  yet  it  is 
not  found  that  dealers  derive  therefrom  particularly  high  attri- 
butes; quite  the  reverse,  as  there  is  abundant  testimony  scat- 
tered through  the  pages  of  the  Blue  Book  to  show.  The  evil 
has,  indeed,  partly  worked  its  own  cure,  such  were  the  frauds 
in  picture  dealing,  and  so  many  instances  came  to  light  of 
manufactured  '^  old  masters/'  that  even  genuine  pictures  came 
to  be  suspected.  Copies,  and  portions  of  copies,  made  by 
artists  or  students  in  foreign  galleries,  were  purchased  for  a 
few  pounds,  as  the  utiUty  to  the  art  student  consisting  merely 
in  the  copying,  he  had  no  object  in  retaining  them ;  they  were 
then  interlined,  smoked,  cracked,  varnished,  or  otherwise  re- 
stored,  and  finally  sold  as  originals  at  sometimes  very  exorbitant 
prices.  We  remember  a  few  years  ago  reading  an  account  in 
the  Art  Journal  which  would  be  amusing  except  for  its  villany. 
A  collector,  showing  his  gallery  to  an  artist,  pointed  out  one 
picture  for  his  especial  admiration,  which  he  held  to  be  the 
cKef^(Bwvre  of  his  collection.  The  artist's  astonishment  may 
be  conceived  on  recognising  his  own  work,  as'it  was  a  copy  he 
had  made  some  years  previously  when  in  Biome ;  and  the  dis- 
may of  the  collector  may  be  imagined  also,  when  the  artist 
directed  him  to  a  ceriam  private  mark  he  had  formerly  mad^ 
on  the  picture.  When  leaving  Rome  he  had  disposed  of.  the 
greater  portion  of  his  studies,  never  dreaming  that  any  would 
attain  to  such  future  celebrity.  We  fancy  numbers  of  collec- 
tors could  bear  out  Mr.  W.  Coningham  who,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  says  : — 

*'  With  reference  not  merely  to  picture  cleaning  but  picture  pur- 
chasing, I  should  say  that  I  went  through  a  considerable  apprentice- 
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•hip>  and  that  I^  like  all  other  men  in,  colleoting  piotores,  nade 
mistakes  which  I  certainly  should  not  do  if  I  had  to  do  the  thing 
over  again." 

A  picture-dealer  and  a  picture-cleaner  are  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  the  pursuits  are  always  combined,  and  the  last  is  often 
tsa  the  most  profitable.  There  are  various  ills  (hat  flesh  is  heir 
to,  and  pictures  share  the  lot  of  humanity  in  being  subject  to 
the  heritage  of  woe ;  nicture  cleaning  and  restoring  is  a  part 
of  the  inheritance,  ana,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  quantity  of 
testimony  in  the  present  evidence,  they  suffer  far  more  from 
being  doctored  than  if  left  to  the  natural  decay  unavoidably 
appertaining  to  things  sublunary.  Mr.  W.  Coningham  telb 
the  Committee : — 

^  I  never  had  any  picture  of  importanee  cleaned.  I  had  one  or 
two  small  pictures  cleaned,  and  my  conclusion  after  that  was,  that 
nothing  would  induce  me  ever  to  entrust  my  pictures  to  a  picture 
cleaner." 

Judge  Haliburton  makes  his  inimitable  Sam  Slick  say  that 
^'Experience  is  every  thing;  it  is  hearing,  and  seeing,  and 
feeling,  and  trying,  and  arter  that  a  fellar  must  be  a  bom  fool 
if  he  donH  know/'  We  have  the  experience  of  Mr.  W.  Co- 
ningham,  and  a  very  suc^estive  one  it  is.  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  in  his  evidence,  uuly  sustains  the  fact  of  the  frequent 
cleanings  which  pictures  receive.     He  states : — 

"  When  a  picture  is  hought  at  an  auction  (as  Sir  Edwin  Landseer 
said)  the  first  thing  the  happy  possessor  does  is  to  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  a  picture^cleaner,  to  put  it  in  order,  as  it  u  called ;  and, 
although  that  picture  may  be  sold  twenty  times  over  in  the  course 
of  a  yery  short  time,  the  same  operation  is  always  repeated.** 

We  also  find  Mr.  D.  Roberts,  B.A.,  stating  his  objections 
to  cleaning:  — 

"  Asl  mentioned  before,  I  myself  am  averse  to  picture^leaning ; 
my  own  experience  of  these  things  is,  that  all  pictures  suffer  from 
the  process,  and  1  do  not  think  there  is  anv  rule  that  can  be  laid 
down,  however  experienced  a  cleaner  may  be,  which  can  be  a  safe 
one^  for  this  reason,  that  no  two  painters  paint  their  pictures  on  the 
same  principle ;  no  painter,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  paints 
his  pictures  with  the  same  materials  ;  he  changes  his  materials,  and  I 
defy  any  man  to  lay  down  a  rule  which  shall  oe  of  general  applica- 
tion. 

<*  I  may  say  that  I  am  very  much  averse  to  cleaning,  generally, 
irom  my  experience  of  it.  I  think  it  only  a  question  as  to  the  amount 
o{  injury.'* 
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Mr.  Dyce  thought  it  extremely  dangerous  to  venture  upon 
cleaning  a  picture  at  anv  time.  In  fact^  the  evidence  upon 
the  danger  and  risk  of  cleaning  pictures  is  most  unanimous^  as 
well  as  the  universality  of  the  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  glazings  were 
used  by  the  old  masters^  there  was  some  discrepancy,  more 
apparent  than  real,  however.  Mr.  XJwins  pointed  out  the 
great  diflBculty  experienced  to  ascertain  whether  the  peculiar 
finishing  on  a  picture  was  the  work  of  the  artist  or  the  picture- 
cleaner.  That  glazings  were  used  in  finishing  hj  the  old 
masters  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  as  the  feasibility  and 
advantage  of  the  process  would  occur  to  any  tyro  after  a  week's 
practice,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  colors,  some  being  opaque 
and  others  transparent ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  that  glazings 
were  used  to  the  great  extent  practised  by  some  modern  ar- 
tists, which  amounts  to  an  abuse.  They  probably  painted  as 
much  as  they  could  solidly,  and  only  glazed  when  it  was  es- 
sentially necessary,  to  bring  up  the  eflfect ;  and  this  is  the 
modem  system  also,  at  least  amongst  clever  men.  Any  one, 
at  all  conversant  with  the  practice  of  painting,  will  see  the 
absurdity  of  the  supposition,  that  any  artist  would  go  over 
the  entire  of  his  picture  with  a  warm  glaze,  as  it  would  be 
utter  destruction  to  all  the  cool  half  tones  upon  which  so  much 
of  pictorial  beauty  depends.  In  fact,  it  is  a  weak  invention 
of  the  enemy,  the  picture-cleaner. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  in  his  evidence,  took  occasion  to  ac- 
quaint the  Committee  with  a  story  he  had  accidentally  heard 
concerning  the  painting  of  the  Boar  Hunt,  by  Velasquez,  in 
the  National  Gallery.  Several  years  ago,  before  the  picture 
became  the  property  of  the  nation,  this  picture  was  sent  to  a 
Mr.  Thane  to  be  restored,  and  restored  it  was,  in  manner  fol- 
lowing ;  that  is  to  say,  the  person  whom  Mr.  Thane  employed 
to  Une  the  picture,  in  going  over  the  back  of  it  with  a  hot 
iron — the  usual  practice  in  such  cases  made  and  provided — 
injured  the  picture  to  such  an  extent  that  Mr.  Thane  nearly 
lost  his  senses  :  large  portions  of  it  flaked  off,  and  the  bare  can- 
vass became  exposed.  In  this  awful  dilemma  the  only  thing  con- 
sidered was  how  best  to  conceal  and  patch  up  such  cruel  devasta- 
tion, and,  as  usual,  they  sought  about  for  an  artist,  and  Mr. 
George  Lance  was  ultimately  induced  to  work  upon  the  pic- 
ture. Sir  Charles  Eastlake  mentioned  this  circumstance  in 
order  that  the  Committee  might  ascertain  its  correctness  by 
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^BmiDing  Mr,  Lance.  That  gentleman,  accordingly,  appeared 
before  the  Committee^  and  foUy  corroborated  the  entire  story  ; 
bnt  it  is  so  suggestive  that  we  will  give  the  tale  in  Mr.  Lance's 
own  words.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  evidence  touciung  this 
matter  was  read  out  for  Mr.  Lance  by  the  chairman,  Colonel 
Muir,  who  then  said : — 

"  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  what  are  the  facts,  with  reference  to  that 
picture  of  Velasquez,  as  far  as  they  have  come  within  jour  own 
knowledge  ? — I  think,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  gentleman  called 
upon  me,  stating  that  a  picture  was  in  the  possession  of  a  dealer  I  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  and  that  it  was  a  picture  of  great  im- 
portance. 

•*  Was  it  Mr.  Thane  who  called  upon  you  ? — No,  it  was  a  mutual 
friend,  a  Mr.  Thomas ;  the  picture,  I  beueve,  had  formerly  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  King  of  Spain,  where  Lord  Cowley  had  been 
ambassador.  Lord  Cowley  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thane,  to 
keep,  but  not  to  repair  ;  ne  kept  it,  I  believe,  for  many  years  and 
after  a  considerable  time,  Mr.  Thane,  as  I  heard  afterwards,  had 
been  commissioned  to  clean  the  picture  and  reline  it. 

"  Do  you  know  by  whom  he  was  commissioned  ? — I  beliere  by 
Lord  Cowley,  as  far  as  I  know.  A  colour-man  was  employed  to 
reline  the  picture,  a  most  skilful  man,  and  in  relining  it  I  understand 
he  blistered  it  with  hot  irons.     I  do  not  know  the  process  of  lining 

Ctures,  but  1  believe  that  in  the  process  hot  irons  are  used  at  the 
k.     When  the  picture  was  returned  to  Mr.  Thane  in  this  condi- 
tion, it  naturally  distressed  him  very  much  ;  he  was  a  very  conscien- 
tious man,  and  he  became  very  deeply  distressed  about  it ;  he  saw  the 
picture  passing  over  his  bed  m  procession  ;  after  a  certain  time  he 
thought  it  got  worse,  and  that  the  figure  of  it  was  more  attenuated, 
and  at  length  he  fancied  he  saw  a  skeleton ;  in  fact  the  poor  man's 
mind  was  very  much  injured.    It  was  then  proposed  that  he  should 
employ  some  painter  to  restore  the  picture,  and  three  persons  were 
selected  for  that  purpose ;  Sir  David  Wilkte,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
and  myself  were  mentioned,  but  it  was  supposed  that  neither  Sir 
David  Wilkie  nor  Sir  £dwin  Landseer  would  give  his  time  to  it, 
and  that  probably  I  might ;  and  therefoi^e  the  picture  was  placed 
with  me,  with  a  representation  that  if  I  did  not  do  something  to  it 
serious  consequences  would  follow  to  the  cleaner.     I  undertook  it^ 
though  I  was  very  much  employed  at  the  time,  and,  to  be  as  short 
as  possible,  I  painted  on  this  picture.     I  generally  paint  very  raoidly, 
and  I  painted  on  that  occasion  as  industriously  as  I  could,  and  was 
engaged  for  six  weeks  upon  it.    When  it  was  completed  Lord  Cow- 
ley saw  it,  never  having  been  aware  of  the  misfortune  that  had  hap- 
pened to  the  picture;  it  was  then  in  Mr.  Thane's  possession,  and  re- 
mained with  him  some  time  afterwards.      From  that  time  I  saw 
no  more  of  the  picture  until  it  was  exhibited  in  the  British  Gallery 
some  time  afterwards,  where  it  was  a  very  popular  picture,  and  was 
very  much  thought  of;  since  then  I  have  heard  it  was  sold  to  the 
nation,  and  twice  I  have  seen  it  in  the  National  Gallery.     I  saw  it 
only  about  a  week  ago,  and  I  then  thought  it  was  not  in  the  same 
14 
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condition  (indeed  I  am  certain  it  is  not)  as  when  it  was  exhibited  in 
the  British  Gallery  formerly,  after  I  had  done  it. 

"  What  was  the  state  of  that  picture  when  it  came  into  your 
hands  ? — There  were  portions  of  the  picture  entirely  eone. 

**  What  portions  ? — Whole  groups  of  figures,  and  there  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  foreground  entirely  gone  also. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  celebrated  group  which  is  so  often  copied ;  the 
man  in  a  red  coat  ? — That  is  original ;  I  think  that  any  man  with 
any  knowledge  of  art  will  see  at  once  that  that  is  original,  and 
I  am  only  surprised  that  it  has  not  been  seen  that  other  parts  are 
original  also. 

"  Which  portions  of  these  groups  did  you  chiefly  restore  ? — You 
are  very  near  the  mark  when  you  speak  of  the  red  coat ;  it  is  the 
group  on  the  right  hand  ;*  the  outlines  were  entirely  gone. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  paint  was  removed  from 
that  part  of  the  picture  ? — Entirely. 

"  Was  the  canvass  laid  bare  ? — Entirely. 

'*Mr.  Labouchere, — What  guide  had  you  in  repunting  those 
groups  ? — Not  anv. 

**  Did  you  repaint  groups  that  you  yourself  imagined  and  designed  ? 
— Yes. 

"  Lord  W.  Graham, — Did  Lord  Cowley  not  distinguish  any  differ- 
ence in  the  groups? — Not  any. 

"  Chairman. — What  was  the  extent  of  paint  wanting  on  that  group 
which  you  say  you  repainted  on  the  right ;  was  it  a  portion  as  large 
as  a  sheet  of  note  paper  ? — Larger,  considerably ;  the  figures  them- 
selves are  larger  than  that. 

"  Was  it  as  large  as  a  sheet  of  foolscap  ? — About  that  size,  I 
should  imagine. 

*'  There  was  a  piece  of  the  original  paint  wanting  as  large  as  that  ? 

Yes,  in  the  foreground, 
jg  "  It  was  totally  wanting,  and  the  canvass  to  that  extent  laid  bare  ; 

that  so  ? — Yes. 

*'  And  on  that  bare  canvass  you  painted  the  groups  of  figures  we 
see  now  ?— Exactly. 

'*  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  to  the  Committee  any- 
other  portions  of  the  picture  where  the  paint  was  in  a  similar  or  in  an 
analogous  state  ? — The  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  picture  was  destroy- 
ed, with  slight  indications  here  and  there  of  men ;  there  were  some 
men  without  horses,  and  some  horses  without  men. 

*'  That  is  in  the  arena  ?— Yes. 

'*  You  are  speaking  of  the  figures  on,  horseback? — Yes  ;  some 
riders  had  no  horses,  and  some  horses  had  no  riders." 

There  are  63  square  feet  in  the  Velasquez,  and  at  the  time 
Mr.  Lance  was  requested  to  re-paint  it,  according  to  his  own 
showing — the  i«ky  was  very  much  damaged— the  whole  of  the 
centre  of  the  picture  was  in  the  same  condition,  with  only  slight 
indications  here  and  there  of  men ;  about  three  square  feet  on  the 
right  was  totally  wanting,  and  the  canvass  to  that  extent  laid 
bare.  The  portion  denominated  the  arena,  containing  the  mount- 
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ed  figures,  was  not  so  far  gone,  though  it  gave  one  more  the 
notion  of  a  dissolving  view — some  portions  being  bright  enough 
— others  partially — and  others  entirely  gone ;  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  woody  and  the  entire  of  the  green  landscape  was  put  in 
by  Mr.  Lance,  so  that  the  Committee  began  to  think  there  was 
more  liance  than  Yelasquez  in  the  picture,  and  some  very  home 
questions  were  put  to  make  this  maUer  plain.  Mr.Lance^owever, 
wished  to  draw  a  distinction  between  painting  and  going  over 
an  object  with  his  brush — to  our  view  both  procedures  are 
very  similar : — however,  to  the  question.  ''May  we  assume  wholly 
or  in  part  your  brush  went  over  fully  one  half  of  that  picture  ? ' 
he  answers,  "  if  you  take  the  number  of  square  feet,  a  great  deal 
more.''  ''So  that  a  great  deal  more  than  half  of  that  picture  is 
your  picture,  and  not  thepicture of  Velasquez  ?*'  "  The  surface 
was  mine." And  further.*'You  believe  that  about  one  eighth  of  the 
canvass,  when  the  picture  was  purchased  by  the  nation,  was  the 
pore  untouched  painting  of  the  original  master  P'^  "  Yes,  but 
rather  an  important  part.'* 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  Velasquez  &  Co.,  for  without 
doubt  there  were  other  partners  in  that  firm  ere  now  besides 
Mr*  Lance — sure  we  are  that  Mr.  Thane  gave  a  final  enrich- 
ment with  his  pot  of  spanishliquorice.— Oh !  Mr.  Lance,  thou'lt 
never  be  forgiven  by  tne  picture  cleaners — thou  mightest  have 
painted  upon  old  masters  to  no  end — so  only  that  thou  bald- 
est thy  tongue — but  thus  to  tell  the  secrets  of  the  prison  house 
— "  'Tis  flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed." —  The  time  may 
come,  oh  !  Lance,  when  the  matchless  creations  of  thy  pencU 
win  get  into  the  bands  of  the  Philistines,  and  with  their  oils  and 
unguents,  they  will  serve  them  as  the  painted  efBgy  of  old  Shaks- 
peare  was  treated  in  Stratford  Church,  and  thou  mayest  now 
exclaim  prophetically,  in  the  words  of  Charles  Lamb,  "Methinks 
I  see  them  at  their  work — these  sapient  trouble-tombs.'' 

There  is  hardly  an  artist  who  has  not  some  similar  tale  to 
tell  of  picture  restoring.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  says,  it  is  only 
one  out  of  a  hundred  instances ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  he  also  had  some  restoring  to  do  in  the  National 
Gallery — as  shown  by  the  following  evidence  of  Mr  T.  B. 
Brown  : — 

"  Could  you  mention  in  a  manner  to  be  intelligible  to  theComniittee, 
without  having  the  picture  before  them,  in  what  part  of  the  picture 
repairs  were  ?  The  principal  of  those  repairs  were  on  the  back  of  the 
Juno,  which  he,  (Sir  Charles  Eastlake)  mended  in  a  most  exquisite 
manner ;  no  artist  living  could  have  done  it  better." 
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**  Have  those  repairs  ever  been  discovered  or  noticed  by  any  of  the 
critics  or  visitors  of  the  gallery  ? — ^No,  I  never  heard  that." 

This  is  equally  mortifying  to  connoisseurs,  as  the  former  reve- 
lations are  to  the  dealers,  for  they  are  wont  to  pique  themselves 
npon  their  infallible  judgment — ^it  is  therefore  dreadfully 
annoying  to  find  that  they  have  been  so  successfully  befooled. 
During  Mr.  Dyce's  examination  he  was  asked : — 

*'  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  amateurs  or  artists,  who  have  the  credit 
of  being  good  judges  of  pictures,  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  you 
that  when  they  see  a  picture  at  Christie's  sale,  they  can  detect 
almost  intuitively  any  actual  repairs  that  have  been  executed  on  the 
surface  ? — I  think  it  is  very  difficult  in  many  cases,  to  do  so  ;  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  cases  in  which  no  amateur,  not  even  an  artist, 
could  pronounce  with  certainty  the  extent  to  which  repairs  have 
been  carried.*' 

**  Then  you  think  that  in  every  case  in  which  you  have  observed 
something  wanting,  or  in  which  you  have  found  some  blemish  upon 
the  nine  pictures  that  have  been  cleaned,  it  may  possibly  be  that 
that  is  owing  to  the  removal  of  something  painted  in,  after  the 
original  master,  by  a  repatcher  of  the  picture? — I  think  so  ;  I  think 
it  very  difficult  even  for  a  cleaner  himself  to  tell  whether  he  has 
removed  a  re-painting  or  part  of  the  original  work,  especially  when 
that  re-painting  is  of  an  old  date.** 

Mr.  Lance,  however,  attains  the  climax  in  his  account  of 
a  visit  he  paid  to  the  British  Institution  when  the  Velasquez 
was  exhibiting;  it  was  after  he  had  been  engaged  upon  it — and 
he  most  ingenuously  says, — 

*'  Many  vears  ago,  when  the  picture  was  at  the  British  Gallery,  I 
was  invited  by  a  member  of  the  Academy  to  go  and  look  at  it,  and 
when  I  went  there,  Mr  Seguier  and  Mr  Barnard  (who  was  also  a 
picture  cleaner)  were  present.  They  said  *  I  know  what  you  have 
come  for ;  you  have  come  to  see  this  magnificent  Velasquez.'  I  said, 
*  Well  I  have'  and  with  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the  world  I  said  it 
gave  me  a  notion  that  some  part  had  been  much  repaired  and  painted 
upon  ;  upon  which  Mr  Barnard,  the  keeper  of  the  British  Insti- 
tution, said  immediately,  *  No,  you  are  wrong  there ;  we  never  had  a 
picture  so  free  from  repair  in  our  lives.'  1  did  not  think  it  at  all 
desirable  to  make  any  statement  that  the  picture  had  been  injured 
unknown  to  Lord  Cowley,  as  I  had  thought  that  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  restore  it  as  well  as  I  could,  in  order  that  he  mie-ht 
have  his  picture  returned  him  as  near  its  value  as  I  could  bring  it," 

Now  this  is  exquisite — the  self-satisfaction  and  confidence 
of  those  judges  of  art  is  worthy  of  Mr  Morris  Moore ;  we  are 
certain  that  if  Mr  Lance  had  been  rash  enough  to  attempt  the 
undeceiving  of  those  connoisseurs,  they  would  not  have  bdieved 
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him  ;  but  there  is  another  of  Mr  Lance's   experiences,   which 
even  transcends  the  Velasquez  history. 

Colonel  Muir.  Have  yon  ever  restored  any  other  picture  *in  the 
ordinary  course  of  your  professional  practice  ?  During  the  time  I 
was  engaged  upon  that  picture  at  Mr  Thane's,  he  had  a  picture 
belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  to  which  rather  an^  amusing 
thingoccurred. 

**  What  was  the  subject  of  it  ? — It  was  a  picture  of  Diogenes  in 
Search  of  an  Honest  Man,  by  Rembrandt ;  a  portion  of  it  was  much 
injured.  Mr  Thane  said  to  me,  *  I  wish  you  would  help  me  out  in 
this  difficulty.*  He  did  not  paint  himself.  I  said/  What  am  I  to  do  ? 
tell  me  what  you  want  ?'  He  said  '  There  is  a  deficiency  here.'  What 
is  it  ?'  I  said,  '  It  appears  to  me  very  much  as  if  a  cow's  head  had 
been  there,'  He  said,  *  It  cannot  be  a  cow's  head,  for  how  could  a 
cow  stand  there  ?'  I  said,  '  That  is  very  true,  there  is  no  room 
for  her  legs.'  I  fancied  first  one  thing,  and  then  another  ;  at  one 
time  I  fancied  it  was  a  tree  that  was  wanting,  and  at  length  I  said, 
'  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  will  do  ;*  if  vou  will  let  me  put  in  a  black 
man  grinning,  that  will  do  very  well,  and  ^  rather  help  out  the  subject.* 
He  said,  *  could  you  put  in  a  black  man  ?*  I  said.  Yes,  in  a  very  short 
time;*  and  in  about  half  an  hour  I  painted  in  a  black  man's  head, 
which  was  said  very  much  to  have  improved  the  picture.  Shortly 
afterwards  Mr  Harcourt  came  in,  and  seeing  the  picture,  he  said, 
'  Dear  me,  Mr  Thane,  how  beautifully  they  have  got  out  this  picture  ; 
my  father  will  be  delighted  ;  we  never  saw  this  black  man  before.' 
And  that  is  the  extent  of  my  picture  repairing. 

"  Mr,  Labouchere — The  picture  into  which  you  painted  the  black 
man  had  not  been  injured  by  accident  while  it  was  in  the  picture- 
cleaner's  posession,  had  it? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

'^  So  that  the  artifice  of  adding  that  figure  could  have  had  no 
object  except  unduly  advancing  his  reputation  as  a  picture-cleaner, 
by  producing  an  effect  which  was  a  complete  deception  on  the  person 
who  employed  him  ? — The  picture  had  been  injured  in  that  portion, 
and  wantea  repairing ;  it  was  sent  to  him  to  repair  it,  and  be  could 
not  make  out  whether  it  was  a  portion  of  a  figure  or  what  it  was, 
as  you  frequently  find  to  be  the  case  in  damaged  pictures. 

'*  Colonel  Moore. — Did  you  think  it  a  fair  transaction  in  him,  with- 
out informing  the  person  who  confided  the  picture  to  him,  to  place 
the  black  man  there  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  his  moral 
principle  under  a  peculiar  circumstance. 

«  Do  you  consider  that,  among  picture- cleaners  generally,  it  is  con- 
sidered fair  and  honest  to  paint  in  figures  where  they  appear  to  them 
to  be  wanted  ? — All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  I  were  to  entrust  a  damaged 
picture  to  a  cleaner,  I  should  be  satisfied  if  he  had  done  his  best ;  and 
if  he  turned  it  out  to  my  satisfaction,  I  should  not  question  him  as 
to  how  he  did  it. 

"  If  a  painter  painted  in  a  black  man,  and  said,  <  I  have  done  it, 
and  I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied,*  that  might  be  fair  ;  but  do  you  think 
it  would  be  fair  in  a  man  to  paint  it  in,  and  then  lead  his  employer  to 
suppose  that  it  was  there  originally,  and  that  it  was  only  restored? — 
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That  ifl  assnming  a  position  which  is  not  warranted  by  what  I  said. 
He  may  have  done  so." 

As  Mr.  Lance  seems  doubtful,  we  must,  of  course,  give  Mr, 
Thane  the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;  but  we  think,  judging  by 
the  antecedents,  it  ought  to  be  a  doubt  of  the  most  attenuated 
description,  for  we  know  such  revelations  are  not  usual  amongst 
the  fraternity.  We  have  quoted  so  much  of  the  evidence  that 
tells  against  picture  cleaning,  it  is  only  fair  to  quote  something 
on  the  opposite  side ;  and  we  find  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Morris 
Moore  the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  He  is  a  picture- 
dealer,  and,  by  his  own  showing,  a  most  profound  judge  of 
art ;  to  him,  in  fact,  is  due  the  merit  of  originating  the  En- 
quiry into  the  management  of  the  National  Gallery.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  Gallery  on  a  certain  day  as  a  student  of 
art,  and  was  horrified  at  witnessing  the  faces  of  the  pictures 
being  washed  with  soap  and  water,  just  like  Christians.  He 
did  not  remonstrate,  for  he  had,  he  tells  the  Committee,  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  results  of  his  former  interference,  and  lie  had 
no  wish  to  experience  a  repetition — but  he  did  better,  for  he 
rushed  into  print,  and,  in  the  columns  of  the  Times,  his  imita- 
tion rattle  became  very  like  real  thunder. 

Mr.  Morris  Moore  delivereth  himself  thus : — 

"  Mr,  Hardinge, — Does  picture-cleaning,  in  your  opinion,  require 
a  very  long  apprenticeship  and  training? — It  requires  a  very  great 
knowledge  of  art. 

**  Do  you  think  that  most  of  our  distinguished  artists  understand 
picture-cleaning  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  any  distin^uisbed 
artists  ;  but  I  am  ftilly  convinced  that  a  really  distinguished  artist 
would  understand  picture-cleaning. 

'*  Then,  on  your  own  showing,  this  Gallery  cannot  be  properly 
superintended? — I  have  not  said  that  none  but  a  distinguished  artist 
should  superintend  the  National  Gallery,  but  that  a  really  distin- 
guished artist  would  be  a  fit  person. 

**  I  understood  you  to  say  you  thought  the  form  was  unexception- 
able, but  that  you  found  fault  with  the  person  to  whom  the  superin- 
tendence was  entrusted  ? — Exactly. 

"  But  if  there  are  no  disting^shed  artists  fit  to  undertake  the  duty, 
what  would  you  do  ? — The  best  I  could,  and  that  would  not  be  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  National  Gallery  one  who  had  no  claim  to 
the  title  either  of  artist  or  connoisseur.  I  should  endeavour  to  find 
some  one  who  had  given  incontestable  proofs  of  a  superior  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

**  Mr,  Charteris.'-^o  you  consider  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was 
a  distinguished  artist  ? — Y  ei. 

*' Wilson?— Yes. 

*'  Hogarth  ?— Yes. 
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"  Turner  ? — No  ;  Tomer's  early  works  oertainlj  indicate  a  good 
feeling  for  colour^  but  he  is  absurdly  overrated.  The  hanging  of 
two  such  pictures  as  the  Turners  in  the  National  Gallery,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  some  of  the  finest  Olandes,  and  other  noble 
works^  and  &cing  th^  *  Baiting  of  Lasanis»'  one  of  the  greatest 
pictures  in  the  worlds  is  a  dissrace  to  the  country. 

"  Do  you  consider  Btty  to  nave  been  a  good  painter  ?— No,  cer- 
tainly not." 

So^  we  have  no  distingaifihed  artists,  and  the  astounding 
discovery  is  due  to  the  acumen  of  Mr.  Morris  Moore.  What, 
oh  I  what  will  become  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  Clarkson  Stanfield,  Daniel  Maclise,  William  Mul- 
ready.  Ward,  Danby,  Frith,  Lee,  Cooper,  Creswick,  Pyne, 
Har^g,  and  others,  or  will  the  censure  resemble  the  effect  of 
"  my   Lord  Abbot's  terrible  curse/^  as  sung  by  Ingoldsby  ; — 

'*  But  what  gave  rise 

To  no  little  surprise, 

Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse." 

The  discovery  that  a  knowledge  of  picture-cleaning  is  es- 
sential for  the  making  of  a  great  artist  is  no  less  sarprising. 
Until  enlightened  by  Mr.  Morris  Moore,  we  thought  that 
there  was  no  resemblance  whatever  between  the  amount  of 
genius  necessary  for  the  producing  of  a  work  of  art,  and  the 
ability  to  take  the  dirt  off  its  scurface ;  but,  perhaps,  he  rea- 
sons somewhat  after  this  &shion. — Only  a  distingpiished  artist 
can  be  a  picture-cleaner — I  am  a  picture-cleaner — ei^o — I  am 
a  distinguished  artist.  He  will  allow,  however.  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  Hogarth,  and  Wilion,  to  be  distinguished  artist ;  but 
denies  that  rank  to  Turner  and  Etty ;  the  former,  he  says,  is 
absurdly  overrated.  Hear  that,  oh.  Buskin  !  He  allows, 
indeed,  that  some  of  his  early  works  indicate  a  good  feeling 
for  color,  but  his  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  he  thinks, 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.The  facts  are  quite  the  reverse  of  this; 
Turner's  earlier  works  contain  many  indications  of  that  study  of 
old  pictures  so  much  recommended  by  Mr.  Morris  Moore  and 
others ;  and  it  is  his  latter  works  that  show  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  light  and  color — a  knowledge  gained  by  long 
and  careful  study  of  nature.  Walpole  writes,  *'  Hogarth,  as  a 
painter,  has  slender  merit,''  and  that  he  is  "  more  a  writer 
of  comedy  with  his  pencil  than  a  painter,"  opinions  which 
elicited  a  most  spirited  and  triumphant  vindication  of  Hogarth 
from  the  pen  of  Allan  Cunningham,  already  quoted  in  a  former 
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paper.^  Schlegel,  writes  that  Hogarth, "  painted  ugliness,  wrote 
on  beauty,  and  was  a  thorough  bad  painter/'  Mr.  Morris  Moore 
will,  therefore,  see  that  great  men  are  often  mistaken  in  their 
estimate  of  each  other.  We  cannot  understand  why  he  quotes 
for  the  Committee  the  two  opinions  upon  picture  cleaning. 
Mr.  Uwins  he  takes  every  occasion  to  sneer  at,  and  his  opinion 
is  rather  in  favor  of  the  picture-cleaners ;  whereas  that  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  whom  he  professes  to  admire  so  much,  is 
altogether  against  them,  as  is  thus  proved  : — 

"  Mr.  Uwins,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  0.  Eastlake,  published  in  the  Mi- 
nutes of  the  Trustees,  1845-6,  says,  *I  cannot  but  look  with  great 
respect  and  veneration  on  the  art  of  picture-cleaning.*  On  the  other 
hand.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  an  authority  scarcely  mferior,  had  the 
greatest  aversion  to  picture-cleaners.  In  his  *  Journey  through  Flan- 
ders and  Holland,'  wherever  he  describes  a  picture  as  feeble  and  out 
of  harmony,  he  immediately  concludes  that  it  must  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  some  picture-cleaner." 

Mr,  Morris  Moore  tells  the  Committee  that  all  the  evidence 
is  worthless  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Nieuwhenhuys* — we  pre- 
sume he  must  have  also  intended  to  except  his  own;  he  thinks  a 
distinguished  artist  must  be  a  great  judge  of  art : — 
"who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat." 

He  deems  it  impossible  that  any  one  could  produce 
a  great  work  of  art,  and  be  a  bad  judge  of  a  work  of 
art—only  a  profound  judge  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
can  by  any  possibility  be  deserving  of  the  title  of  an  artist ; 
he  has  every  where  studied  the  great  principles  of  art,  but 
not  by  a  bigoted  preference  for  a  particular  school — admires 
the  works  of  the  greatest  period  of  art  in  Italy ;  but  has  no 
exclusive  taste — admires  what  most  deserves  admiration — and 
whenever  he  sees  a  work  displaying  principles  that  should  be 
common  to  all  schools  admires  it — be  it  Dutch,  Spanish,  or 
Italian.  The  Committee  ask  what  confidence  they  can  have  that 
he  recommends  the  best  course  of  study,  and  inquire  if  it  has 
not  resulted,  in  his  own  particular  case,  from  his  plan  of  study, 
that  he  gave  up  the  profession  of  an  artist,  and  took  the  pro- 
fession of  a  picture-dealer — he  acknowledges  that  there  cer- 
tainly  had  been  a  change  in  his  pursuits — his  eflforts,  the  result 
of  years  and  years  of  study,  were  not  appreciated — and  the  fond 
expectation  of  reviving  in  his  own  productions  the  beauties  of 
the  old  masters  proved  fallacious; —  in  fact  the  public  was  base 
enough  not  to  admire — he  must  therefore  abandon  the  art — 
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or  alter  his  system^  and  thereby  prefer  the  triumph  of  daub 
over  master- piece  :  the  fault  was  in  the  public  taste,  not  in  him. 
The  greatest  ignorance  with  respect  to  art  prevails,  fine  works 
in  auction  rooms  bring  low  sums — daubs  instantly  command 
thousands  !  If  ''  The  Bacchus  and  Ariadne^'  was  in  an  auction- 
room  and  not  known,  it  would  bring  nothing  like  a  Titian  price. 
The  Committee  at  lengtli  overwhelmed  by  such  egotism,   asked 
if  he  meant  that  no  one  in  Great  Britain  but  himself  could  ap- 
preciate it, — he  further  stated  his  reason  for  thinking  public 
taste  so  vitiated  was  caused  by  the  extravagant   purchases  of 
modem  works,  which  are  all  of  a  very  corrupt  style — and  the 
utter  want  of  appreciation  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 
He  does  not  form  that  idea  exclusively  from  auction-room  ex- 
periences, but  still  he  thinks  them  not  a  bad  test — and  he  con- 
siders the  taste  and  judgments  of  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  the  public     His  assertions  re- 
garding good  works  of  the  old  masters  bringing  low  prices  are 
contradicted  by  others,  who  have  just  as  good  opportunites  of 
judging  as  he  can  possess;  indeed  most  of  his  assertions  are  con- 
tradicted by  other  witnesses — he  has,  however,  provided  for  this 
contingency — as  he  makes  no  secret  that  all  opinion,  save  his 
own  great  doctrine,  is  utterly  worthless.  We  have  dwelt  at  this 
length  upon  Mr.  Morris  Moore^s  evidence  because  thereisa  small 
party  who  share  his  opinions  to  the  letter,  and  who  make  up 
by  assiduity  and  declamation  the  want  of  numbers.     There  is 
a  great  deal  in  the  feeling  with  which  any  object,  either  in  nature 
or  art,  is  looked  at — and  it  influences  our  perceptions  to  an  ex- 
tent few  are  aware  of.     Thus  admirers  of  the  works  of  the  old 
masters  arc  prepared  to  like  them — and  even  that  which  at 
first  appears  a  fault,  is,  from  the  conviction  that  it  must  be 
right,  converted  into  a  beautv— on  the  other  hand,  this  admir- 
ation of  ancient  art  makes  that   which  is  modern  seem  less 
excellent  to  a  mind  so  biassed ;  and  therefore  it  is,  as  if  the 
deficiency  were  real  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  which 
made  the  ancients  typify  love  as  blind. 

The  signs  by  which  this  party  may  be  known  are  a  thorough 
advocacy  of  the  principles,  and  study  of  the  works,  of  the  old 
masters — and  a  contempt  for  modem  art — modem  taste,  and 
especially  art  unions.  Hazlit  is  an  authority  we  will  quote 
against  Mr.  Morris  Moore,  and  those  who  think  with  him:  he 
says,  ^'a  constant  reference  to  the  best  models  of  art  necessarily 
tends  to  enervate  the  mind,  to  intercept  our  view  of  nature. 
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and  to  distract  the  attention  by  a  variety  of  unattainable  excel- 
lence. An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  cele- 
brated masters^  may  indeed  add  to  the  indolent  refinements  of 
taste,  but  will  never  produce  one  work  of  original  genius.'^  In 
practice^  it  is  exactly  so— those  who  are  distinguished  for  being 
good  copyists  are  seldom  good  anything  else — and  of  the  students 
of  art^  it  is  those  who  show  most  promise  evinced  by  their  ex- 
cellent copies  of  the  old  masters^  who  nevenurrive  at  professional 
eminence;  yet  in  the  face  of  those  facts,  the  same  studying  and 
copying  is  still  most  determinedly  insisted  upon,  and  although 
it  is  known  that  most  of  those  artists,  who  have  attained  to  a 
high  position  in  art,  did  not  pursue  such  studies — the  delusion 
is  still  paramount---and  if  it  is  discovered  that  any  of  those 
artists  in  their  earlier  career  did  happen  to  study  in  any  School 
or  GbUery, — it  is  thenceforth  assumed  that  all  their  celebrity  is 
owing  to  it — The  truth  is,  it  is  oidy  when  an  artist  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  his  profession,  that  a  study  of  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  antiquity  becomes  of  real  service — and  how  do  such 
artists  study  ? — ^Not  by  making  servile  copies — they  leave  that 
toamateurs — but  byroughly  painted  innotes  of  effect,  of  color, 
of  light  and  shadow,  and  of  composition — and  occasionally  bits  out 
of  pictures — rarely  is  the  drudgery  of  copying  an  entire  work  re- 
sorted to.  Excellence  in  any  pursuit  is  always  accompanied  by 
originality;  no  man  attains  to  celebrity  by  imitating  another — 
on  the  contrary,  such  plagiarism  always  rouses  disapprobation, 
and  entails  failure.  It  is  highly  probable,  nay  almost  certain, 
that  the  fine  works  of  the  old  masters  have  really  proved  more  a 
disadvantage  than  an  advantage  to  the  progress  of  art ;  for 
being  set  up  as  standards  of  imitation,  they  rather  tend  to  making 
art  stationary — ^the  instincts  of  genius  prompting  to  new  paths 
yet  checked  as  aberrations  from  ascertained  excellence.  If 
architects  had  confined  their  studies  to  the  Greek  masterpieces, 
where  would  be  our  magnificent  gothic  style  of  architecture? — We 
are  now  content  to  admire  and  imitate  it,  but  a  century  ago 
the  style  was  in  such  disrepute  as  to  be  considered  barbaric ;  a 
party  of  classicists  contemning  it  as  Mr.Morris  Moore  condemns 
modem  art — and  setting  up  in  its  stead  a  blind  adoration  of  the 
antique,  which  produced  as  its  fruit  the  mongrel  style  sometimes 
termed  Italian.  Oenius  stimulated  by  exigency  will  always 
take  a  new  direction — the  diff^ence  of  climate,  of  race,  of 
thought — and  above  all  of  religion — eliminated  the  gothic  style; 
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and  such  is  ever  the  tendency  of  genius^  unless  unduly  tram- 
meUed  by  precedent. 

There  is  an  opinion  entertained  by  many,  that  the  fine  arts  are 
in  their  nature  unlike  the  exact  sciences,  that  they  do  not 
progress,  with  the  accumulative  knowledge  of  each  succeeding 
age,  to  final  truth. — ^Thehiatory  of  art  will  show  this  to  be  a  false 
view — ^it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  art  formed  an  exception 
to  the  great  law  of  progress  evident  in  all  nature  ;  it  is  an  idea 
that  has  arisen  from  the  too  generaly  received  notion,  that 
perfection  in  art  has  been  reached  by  the  old  masters :  we 
purpose  to  show,  or  at  least  to  endeavour  to  show,  before  con- 
cluding this  paper,  that  in  jnany  essentials  their  works  are 
most  efficient  ;  we  think  it  is  tolerably  clear  to  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  from  the  evidence  already  quoted,  that  their  works  are 
are  not  now  as  good  examples  of  art  as  when  produced,  caused 
by  the  inevitable  effects  of  time,  as  well  as  the  cleanings  and 
restorations  :  whether  they  had  really  attained  to  the  highest 
perfection,  and  embodied  the  true  principles  of  art,  becomes 
the  next  question. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  arts  during  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  was  the  large 
infusion  of  religious  feeling  they  evince ;  whether  the  moderns 
are  less  religious — or  that  the  printer^s  calling  has  substituted 
the  painter's  in  those  respects,  it  is  certain  the  religious  element 
is  much  less  evident  in  modem  art :  the  old  masters  painted 
mostof  their  great  works  for  churches;  kings,  and  noblemen,  were, 
with  the  clergy,  the  principal,  almost  the  only,  patrons — the 
former  commissioned  pictures  of  sacred  subjects  for  oratories 
and  private  chapels ;  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  the 
countries  where  art  flourished  most,  churchmen  occupied 
prominent  places  in  society,and  largely  influenced  governments ; 
therefore  a  religious  tone  must  have  prevailed  in  courts  and 
amongst  the  aristocracy— even  from  pohcy  this  effect  would 
foUow  where  the  clergy  have  much  influence — added 
to  this,  there  must  have  been  a  more  serious,  almost  a  gloomy 
tendency  in  the  mass  of  the  people — they  had  few  amusements 
compared  with  the  moderns,  and  for  the  most  part,  war  and 
religion  formed  the  general  topics. — Thus  the  arts  were  in 
consonance  with  public  taste  and  feeling. — The  great  works  were 
painted  to  be  looked  at  in  places  devoted  to  the  most  serious 
thoughts,  and  thus  ministered  to  devout  emotions.  Those 
times  too  were  less  critical  than  the  present,  and  things  were 
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more  readily  taken  for  granted :  howdifferent  are  such  subjects  when 
seen  in  uncongenial  situations — or  viewed  under  antagonistic 
feelings ! — How  different  the  martyrdoms,  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  saints — and  sacred  subjects,  generally  appear,  when  viewed 
along  with  the  heterogeneous  contents  of  a  gallery. — With  many 
a  feeling  of  horror  at  the  cruelty  portrayed  will  be  uppermost ; 
others  again  will  be  provoked  to  risible  feelings  by  the  self-same 
subject  which  has  ere  now  suggested  the  highest  thoughts  of 
which  man  is  capable.  It  is  made  a  charge  against  modern 
art  that  it  rather  eschews  such  subjects — but  as  well  might 
the  public  be  blamed  because  it  is  not  like  the  public  of  the 
middle  ages,  art  has  always  been  an  exemplification  and 
expon  ent  of  the  idea  of  the  age — and  although  it  leads  still 
it  forms  part  of  the  host.  Would  the  majority  of  collectors 
choose  in  preference  the  subjects  we  speak  of,  if  they  could  have 
others — as  good  specimens  of  the  various  masters  ?  Assuredly 
not.  It  may  even  be  questioned  if  the  great  works  which 
adorn  the  churches  on  the  Continent,  and  which  have  all  the 
impressive  accessaries  calculated  to  influence  the  mind — 
produce  any  thing  like  the  religious  fervor  which  they 
formerly  elicited.  In  this  country,  at  all  events,  the  public  taste 
is  decidedly  in  favor  of  genre  pictures.  Landscapes,  scenes 
illustrative  of  domestic  Hfe,  and  historical  incident,  these  are 
the  subjects  which  enlist  our  sympathies — and  who  shall  say 
that  having  always  before  the  eye  a  beautiful  rendering  of  the 
scenery  of  nature,  will  not  excite  the  mind  to  a  worship  of  the 
God  of  nature,  and  predispose  to  thankfulness  and  love ;  who 
shall  say  that  pictures  illustrative  of  every  day  duties,  and 
domestic  virtues,  will  not  be  a  suggestive  incitement  to  their 
practice— yet  because  such  are  preferred  to  works  intended 
for  a  different  age  and  another  people,  pubUc  taste  is  described 
by  the  Morris  Moores  as  most  corrupt,  and  art  as  dead. 

The  great  superiority  attributed  by  connoisseurs  to  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  is  deemed  to  consist  in  a  high  aim, 
evinced  by  their  choice  and  treatment  of  subject.  But  their 
choice  was  the  taste  of  the  age,  and  it  is  absurd  to  censure 
modern  art  for  not  taking  a  similar  direction,  although  no  longer 
in  accord  with  the  general  bias  and  feeling  of  the  public.  But 
the  public  taste  is  said  to  be  corrupt,  and  art  is  called  upon  to 
educate  and  refine  it,  by  bringing  it  back  to  that  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  Is  philosophy  and  literature 
prepared  to  make  a  similar  retrogression,  because,  if  not,  there 
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will  be  small  use  in  art  making  it;  and,  even  if  such  a  retro- 
gression did  actually  occur,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  the 
mass  of  society  would  follow.  But  was  the  treatment  of  sa- 
cred subjects,  adopted  by  the  old  masters,  of  a  high  character, 
intellectually  considerea?  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  a 
most  gross  rendering  of  things  spiritual,  abounding  with  earthly 
imager  and  vulgar  symbols,  and  is  not  modem  art  at  this  hour 
hampered  and  shackled  by  those  conventionalities  which  have 
descended  as  a  legacy  from  the  older  practice — the  allegories, 
the  clouds,  halos,  wings ;  such  angels  and  such  devils  !  all 
remnants  of  mythology,  imported  by  the  Greek  artists  who 
overspread  Europe  during  the  dark  ages.  It  will  take  a  long 
period  to  free  art  from  those  'trammels,  especially  when  their 
adoption  and  imitation  is  so  sedulously  inculcated  ;  most  of  the 
absurd  flights  of  modern  artists  are  a  consequence  of  such 
teaching.  Modem  feeling  says,  why  select  a  class  of  subjects 
which,  in  their  pictorial  rendering,  must  involve  absurdity,when 
another  range  is  open ;  why  attempt  to  portray  what  *'  eve 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive?'' 

There  is  no  vulgarism  more  frequent  ifi  old  art  than  the 
introduction  of  a  halo  behind  the  head  of  saints  and  holy  men ; 
it  is  constantly  used  in  the  representation  of  the  head  of  Christ, 
although  there  is  not  the  smallest  sanction  for  it.  In  the  By- 
zantine schools  of  art,  and  down  to  the  time  of  Cimabue  and 
Giotto,  it  was  represented  by  gilded  rays  behind  the  head ;  as 
art  progressed  this  barbarism  was  discarded,  and  color  was 
made  to  give  the  idea  of  light.  There  is  in  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Irish  Institution,  now  open  at  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Aca- 
demy, an  excellent*  example  of  this  practice.  No.  96,  "Ma- 
donna Dolorata,"  by  Carlo  Dolci,  which  is  held  in  great  repute 
by  copyists ;  although  what  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  studying 
such  a  erode  mass  of  deep  inharmonious  blue,  opposed  by  a 
small  spot  of  yellow,  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive.  If  such  a  mi- 
raculous emanation  really  had  existence,  it  would  pervade  the 
whole  head  and  countenance,  and  not  appear  as  if  a  bright  spot 
on  the  wall  behind ;  but,  as  the  gold  originally  used  could 
not  effect  this,  when  the  art  of  representing  luminosity  came 
to  be  understood,  the  old  practice  was  still  adopted.  There 
are  a  few  pictures  of  the  Nativity,  in  which  the  Infant  Jesus  is 
made  to  illuminate  the  picture,  all  the  objects  receiving  their 
light  from  the  child ;  this  is  a  more  poetical  rendering,  but  is, 
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nevertheless,  a  departure  from  fact.  In  the  Dublin  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition  there  was  a  modem  picture  belonging  to 
the  Belgian  school,  representing  this  method  of  treatment ; 
the  Infant  Jesus  was  represented  as  incandescent  as  the  iron 
in  a  smith's  forge  at  white  heat — such  an  extravagant  departure 
from  truth  and  nature  is,  of  course,  disagreeable  to  refined  taste — 
had  such  an  emanation  of  divinity  been  witnessed  in  Bethlehem 
there  would  have  been  no  such  thing  as  an  unbeliever.  It  is 
unfair,  however,  to  blame  modern  art  for  this  practice,  as  it 
is  merely  the  result  of  studying  old  masters  and  old  principles. 

Some  will  have  no  art  that  is  not  what  they  call  creative, 
and  this  supposed  quality  is  made  to  palliate  all  manner  of  ab- 
surdity. Creation  is  the  attribute  of  divinity ;  to  man  is  given 
the  power  to  combine  only,  to  draw  inferences,  and  make  deduc- 
tions, more  or  less  approaching  to  truth,  but  not  to  create.  The 
All-wise  has  thoughtfittouse  the  creative  power  sparingly,  and 
constantly  produces  combinations  of  new  form  from  typ^  which 
he  has  already  created ;  and  yet  man  seeks  to  claim  this  mighty 
power.  There  has  been  more  flowing  verbiage,  and  high- 
sounding  bathos,  written  upon  this  "  creative  power  of  art/* 
than  upon  any  other  art  topic ;  and  such  essays  possess  the 
common  distinguishing  mark,  that  after  their  perusal  one  is 
as  wise  as  before.  The  sneers  at  landscape  painting  arise  from 
this  morbid  feeling.  Fuseli  spoke  of  landscapes  contemptu- 
ously as  "  those  things  called  views  /'  but  were  his  "  creations'' 
— his  insanities  upon  canvaSs-^preferable  ?  "  Oh,  Mr.  Fuseh !" 
said  a  lady,  "  you  should  have  Ibeen  here  last  week,  there  was 
such  a  subject  for  your  pencil :  a  man  was  taken  un  for 
eating  a  live  cat"  !  There  was  keen  satire  in  this,  for  Tuseli 
thou^t  he  painted  terrors ;  but  it  is  difficiilt  to  tell  whether 
the  ludicrous  or  the  horrible  most  predominate  in  his  works. 

Landscape  art,  of  all  others,  requires  the  keenest  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful,  both  with  regard  to  color  and 
form ;  nature,  in  its  ever  varying  phases,  is  constantly  afford- 
ing fresh  scope  for  study  and  contemplation.  An  enthusiastic 
landscape  painter  can  scarcely  be  other  than  a  good  man.  His 
pursuit,  like  the  study  of  astronomy,  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
religious  fervor.  Landscape  was  not  the  forte  of  the  old 
masters,  amongst  whom  Claude  was  the  most  distinguished, 
but  the  modem  school  of  English  landscape  is  infinitely  supe- 
rior ;  all  the  Claudes  we  have  seen  give  the  idea,  in  point  of 
composition,  of  odds  and  ends  put  together,  such  as  now  a 
days  might  be  concocted  from  a  few  old  prints  :   they  do  not 
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cGuvey  the  idea  of  natural  effect  aud  truth ;  there  it  a  oouTen- 
tionalil^  about  them  most  opposite  to  nature.  Let  the  Claude, 
in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Insh  Institution,  No.  84^  '*  Land- 
scape," be  compared  with  Turner's  ''  Italian  Landscape/'  No. 
73,  hanging  near  it,  and  although  this  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of 
Tamer,  as  it  is  too  much  an  imitaticm  of  the  old  style,  but,  as 
a  work  of  art,  it  is  far  beyond  the  Claude,  which  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  very  good  specimen  of  the  master*  quite  as  good  as 
the  "  Queen  of  Sheba''  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  Claude, 
and  others  of  the  old  masters,  the  figures  introduced  into  the 
landscapes haveoften  the  effectof  pigmies,  and  this  resultsfrom  a 
want  of  attention  to  the  laws  of  perspective.  Any  one  can  see, 
by  a  little  attentive  study,  the  oifferent  ratios  of  foreground  fi- 
gures to  the  distance,  in  pictures  and  in  nature ;  modem  wgAb 
show  a  much  closer  approximation  to  tmth  in  this  respect,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  more  particularly  in  the 
concluding  portion  of  this  paper.  But  those  conventionalities 
in  the  older  works  do  much  harm  to  the  student,  as  it  leads 
the  eye  to  take  a  false  estimate  of  proportion,  with  which  the 
mind  is  apt  to  rest  satisfied. 

The  study  of  old  pictures  has  been  productive  of  an  especial 
detriment  t()  the  progress  of  Art,  in  respect  of  the  false 
idea  of  force  which  is  inculcated — the  very  opposite  of  na- 
ture's— which  is  a  force  of  light  and  color,  and  not  of  black- 
ness, or  rather  brownness.  It  is  probable  that  originally  those 
works  were  less  brown  in  the  shadows,  but  in  most  of  them 
the  shadows  never  could  have  been  cool ;  yet  in  nature  there 
is  nothing  so  marked  as  that  the  lights  are  of  warm  tone,  and 
the  shadows  cool  grey ;  this  dEect  takes  place  by  reason  of 
the  natural  laws  of  color.  When  any  one  color  is  strongly 
developed,  its  opposite  or  complementary,  is  also  present 
although  less  evident ;  thus  the  general  color  of  light  or 
sunshine  being  of  a  yellow  tone,  the  shadows  partake  of 
purple,  the  opposite.  In  the  Exhibition  of  the  older  works  now 
in  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy,  there  is  not  a  single  picture  in 
which  the  shadows  are  not  a  decided  red  or  brown — we 
would  particularly  instance  the  shadows  upon  the  flesh  in  the 
"  St.  Sebastian,"  bjr  Spagnoletto,  No.  106,  which  are  so  deep 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the  dark  back 
ground.  It  is  ahnost  impossible  to  think  that  in  its  original 
state  this  picture  could  have  presented  this  appearance,  and 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  believe  that  any  darkening,  either  from 
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the  natural  change  in  the  oils^  the  coming  through  of  a  dark 
under-ground,  or  even  the  colored  tonings  of  picture  dealers, 
could  have  so  changed  the  picture.  The  effect  is  as  if  the 
figure  were  in  a  dark  cavern,  lit  by  a  lamp,  but  the  account  of 
the  martyrdom  is,  that  the  saint  was  bound  to  a  tree,  and 
shot  to  death  with  arrows,  in  the  broad  day  light.  Guido's 
picture  of  the  same  subject,  No.  118,  furnishes  another  exam- 
ple, as  indeed  does  every  picture  in  the  room  more  or  less. 
Guidons,  however,  shows  plainer  indications  of  the  cleaning 
process,  as  the  flesh  tints  are  quite  gone.  This  would  be  a 
painful  subject  to  look  upon,  but  that  the  idiotic  abstraction 
evident  in  the  expression  of  the  head,  enlists  one's  sympathies 
as  much  as  if  the  arrows  were  entering  a  bag  of  flour,  to 
which  indeed  the  perforations  bear  more  resemblance  than 
to  arrow  wounds;  the  barbed  point  of  an  arrow  makes  a 
cut  which  bleeds  copiously,  but  here  there  is  scarce  a  drop  of 
blood  flowing.  It  may  be  said  that  to  paint  it  naturally 
would  be  revolting — granted — but  is  it  not  an  argument  to 
prove  that  such  subjects  are  unfit  for  the  painter's  art.  It 
is  from  the  study  of  such  brown  pictures  that  the  eye 
becomes  so  accustomed  to  them  as  not  to  endure  the  true 
rendering,  which  is  pronounced  crude,  and  wanting  in  depth 
and  richness, — as  the  use  of  stimulants  when  indulged  in  over 
much,  renders  their  continuance  a  necessity, — so  does  the  eye  be- 
come accustomed  to  certain  false  tones  and  forms — until  at  last 
it  deems  them  true.  No  doubt  this  effect  operates  conjointly 
with  the  willingness  to  be  pleased,  already  alluded  to  in 
producing  that  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  old  masters  so 
often  observable  amongst  connoisseurs. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  absence  of  correct  perspective  in 
the  older  works  of  landscape,  but  this  want  is  even  more  evi- 
dent in  the  large  figure  subjects,  when  constantly  groups  of 
four  and  five  persons  are  represented  of  nearly  equal  size, 
although  it  is  impossible  that  in  a  natural  group  they  should 
appear  so  ;  in  such  compositions  the  group  is  necessarily 
supposed  to  be  but  a  small  distance  from  the  spectator, 
and  in  this  near  proximity,  a  further  remove  of  even  a  few  inches 
becomes  most  apparent  to  the  eye  (that  is  to  an  educated  eye) 
by  the  consequent  diminution.  Another  practice  of  the  old 
masters,  equally  at  variance  with  the  truth  of  "nature,  was 
representing  figures  larger  than  life  size— denominated 
sometimes   the  heroic   size  :    as    painting    is     to   represent 
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nature  not  as  she  is,  but  WBtiye  seems,  the  faUiy  of  this  is  a 
once  apparent.  No-  86^  "  Musical  Oouoert/'  by  Camvaggio 
is  an  example  of  the  praetiee  of  both  those  false  principles^ 
the  more  remarkable  as  Oarava^o  is  said  to  lunre  been  a 
follower  of  the  NaimralisH  ;  compared  with  this  picture  how 
truthful  and  natural  seems  Sembrandi's  magnificent  *'  Burgo- 
Master/*  No.  40,  hanging  immediateij  under ;  when  we  use 
the  word  natural  we^f  couvse  make  some  allowance  for  the 
inevitable  yellowing  of  the  material  used,  and  apply  the  term 
more  particularly  to  the  drawing  and  proportion :  this  picture 
is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  figure  mw  ^  represented 
life  size  without  a  departure  from  natural  effect ;  for  as  the 
entire  fi^re  is  not  shown,  the  eye  is  satisfied  that  it  is  on  a 
plane  with  the  base  line,  (or  edge  of  frame,)  and  therefore 
expects  life  siae;  but  when  a  whole  length  figure  is  delineated, 
showing  a  space  of  ground  between  the  base  Hne  of  the 
picture  and  the  feet  of  the  figure,  the  effect  is  unnaturally 
gigantk,  and  the  eye  is  struck  with  an  apparent  falsity, 
although  to  many  4he  reason  is  not  evident.  This  is  another 
of  those  conventionalities  of  art  that  a  study  of  the  Old 
Masters  has  perpetuated,  but  latteiiy  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished modern  artkts  have  adopted  the  practice  of  repe- 
senting  the  figures  in  historical  pictures,  half  or  two-thirds 
of  life  size,  a  close  approximation  to  the  appearance  of  nature. 
It  is  argued  that  unless  a  larger  scale  of  proportion  than  the 
natural  is  adopted,  figuvss  in  certain  situations  would  be 
scarce  viable ;  hut  tins  appears  to  be  an  ailment  proving 
their  unfitness  of  introdttction  in  such  places ;  the  effect  of 
colossal  figures  is  to  destroy  the  grandeur  of  architectural 
proportion,  for  as  ^  eye  is  well  aware  of  the  size  of  the 
human  figure — it  makes  it  a  basis  of  proportion,  and  wo 
fEUicy,  not  that  the  figures  are  large,  but  that  the  surround- 
ing parts  are  armall,  and  the  eye  only  takes  cognizance  of 
the  real  size  when  accidentally  a  living  figure  is  observed  in 
dire^  proximity. 

The  works  of  the  older  masters  abound  with  anachronisms, 
details  .of  costume,  and  manners  and  customs  of  different 
climes  are  constancy  mixed  up  in  a  most  strange  and  ludi- 
crous melange,  most  offensive  to  men  of  taste  and  education. 
When  an  artist  determines  to  express  a  story  upon  canvass, 
he  ought,  of  all  things,  endeavour  to  represent  it  truly,  and  no 
study  or  research  should  be  spared  to  amve  at  accuracy.  There 
15 
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are  nnmerous  examples  of  such  incongruities,  specimens  of  the 
most  opposite  schools,  both  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Irish  Institution ;  in  the  latter  No.  91, 
" The  Cup  found  in  Benjamin's  Sack."  by  Poussin,  and  No. 
102,  "  David  giving  his  Dying  Instructions  to  Solomon,'^  by 
Ferdinand  Bol,  there  is  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  eastern 
habits  or  usage.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  carry  the 
sack,  in  the  first  mentioned  picture,  upon«  camel's  back,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  fancy  what  race  of  men  afforded  a  type  for  the 
human  figures,  either  in  physiognomy  or  costume ;  the  treat- 
ment of  the  draperies  is  most  conventional,  possessing  neither 
truth  of  form  nor  of  light  and  shadow.  Contrast  this  picture 
with  Horace  Vernet's  "Lion 'Hunt,"  No.  155,  and  observe 
the  difference  in  every  respect ;  yet  both  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
representations  of  much  the  same  scenery,  climate,  and  brilliant 
sunshine,  and  of  a  similar  race  of  men.  We  are  perfectly 
aware  that  the  idolators  of  old  art  will  not  agree  that  Vemet 
is  superior,  they  will  call  it  crude  and  harsh ;  but  we  write 
not  to  convince  the  proprietors  of  such  diseased  vision,  we 
are  satisfied  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  unprejudiced  No. 
91  has  manifestly  been  formerly  in  the  possession  of  a  lover  of 
tone ;  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  had  the  natural 
yellow  tint  of  age  incrusted  by  Spanish  liquorice,  or  some  co- 
lored varnish ;  nevertheless,  we  would  not  advise  the  noble 
owner  to  venture  upon  having  it  cleaned. 

Another  practice  of  the  old  masters  was  representing  in  the 
same  picture  different  episodes ;  sometimes  they  introduce  as 
contemporaneous  incidents,  events  between  the  occurrence  of 
which  several  years  intervened ;  at  other  times  they  represent 
as  happening  upon  the  same  scene  occurrences  which  took 
place  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other;  the  "Transfigura- 
tion*' of  Raphael  is  an  instance  of  the  latter,  familiar  to  every 
one.  In  "  Essays  Towards  the  History  of  Painting,*'  by  Mrs. 
Callcot,  several  pictures  thus  treated  are  described  at  great 
length ;  one,  particularly,  is  said  to  possess  most  transcendant 
merit,  and  "  to  be  a  model  for  this  treatment  of  historical  sub- 
jects." It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and 
represents  the  journey  of  the  three  wise  men  to  worship  the 
Iiifant  Jesus,  and  containing  also  the  Adoration,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  Ascension,  one  of  which  occupies  the  right 
side,  the  other  the  left  of  the  painting.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  modem  Academician,  if  he  painted  the  Beheading   of 
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Charies  I.,  and  introduced,  the  Trials  the  Procession  to  the 
Scaffold,  the  Headsman  holding  up  the  severed  head^  and 
Cromwcdl  looking  at  the  dead  body  in  the  coffin — all  in  the 
same  picture. 

In  the  representation  of  animals  in  their  works^  the  old 
masters  evinced  singular  deficiency^  the  more  remarkable  when 
the  correctness  of  drawing,  and  anatomical  developement, 
almost  invariably  shown  in  their  representations  of  the  human 
figure,  is  considered.  Even  of  those  schools  which  more  par- 
ticularly studiedanimal  delineations,  as,  for  instance,  the  Dutch, 
the  superiority  of  the  modem  is  most  evident.  There  are,  in 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Irish  Institution,  a  few  works  of  Cuyp, 
Paul  Potter,  Berghem,  and  Snyders,  although  there  is  no 
Landseer  with  which  to  compare  them,  there  is,  however, 
one  of  Sidney  Cooper's  cattle  pieces : — but  we  find  we  are  pass- 
ing into  the  consideration  of  the  third  point,  viz.,  that  the 
modern  painters  have  arrived  at  truer  principles  and  practice  of 
art  than  the  older  masters.  We  have  endeavoured  up  to  this 
to  show,  that  there  are  many  respects  in  which  an  over  devotion 
to  tlie  study  of  the  old  masters  is  not  desirable ;  that  many 
mistaken  principles  were  acted  upon ;  and  that  most  of  the 
conventionalities  and  absurd  usages  in  the  practice  of  painting 
are  derivable  from,  and  perpetuated  by,  the  study  of  their  works. 
But  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  decry  such  studies  as 
pernicious.  To  the  accomplished  artist  a  knowledge  of  .what 
has  been  hitherto  done  in  sit  is  essential,  as  well  as  an  insight 
into  the  various  methods  by  which  gifted  men  in  various  times 
have  endeavoured  after  the  imitation  of  nature  with  a  limited 
material ;  it  is  to  such  that  a  study — not  a  mere  literal  copy- 
ing— of  old  art  is  useful,  as  he  knows  what  to  select  and  what 
to  avoid ;  but  it  is  veir  questionable  utility  to  pre-occupy  the 
mind  of  the  young  student  with  particular  manners  and  modes 
of  practice,  to  the  extinction,  perhaps,  of  his  own  natural  ori- 
ginality- 

We  know  not  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Irish  Institution 
to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  modem  art 
in  their  arrangement  of  the  two  rooms  at  the  Boyal  Hibernian 
Academy,  but  the  small  room  one  enters  first  appears  to  con- 
tain the  best  examples,  although  hardly  any  of  the  works  of  our 
more  celebrated  artists  are  th^re.  The  works  of  Veraet,  Tsch- 
aggeny,  and  T.  S.  Cooper,  exemplify  the  principle  of  cool 
shadows  and  warm  lights,  which  we  have  already  alluded  to. 
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Yernet's  picture  is  a  most  useful  study^  and  the  ^ect  of  brilliant 
sunlight  was  probably  never  better  given ;  the  warmth  of  the 
picture  is  wonderful^  when  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky  is  taken 
into  account,  it  being  the  coldest  color  we  have.  Cooper^s  fHctore^ 
No.  134,  is  not  a  specimen  of  this  artist's  present  mann^  j  it 
has  been  painted  some  years^  and  has  a  great  deal  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  water  color  pictures  he  commenced  his  career  with ; 
but^  though  infE^rior  to  his  present  works^  the  cattle  are  greatly 
superior  to  the  cattle  deUneations  of  the  older  masters  in  the 
Exhibition.  No.  153,  "Cattle/'  by  Ommeganck,is  a  modern 
picture  on  old  principles  of  study;  after  looking  at  Vemet's 
"  Lion  Hunt/'  for  a  time,  and  then  coming  suddenly  upon  this, 
the  shadows  appear  most  disagreeably  and  unnaturally  hot;  a 
better  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  one  practice,  and 
the  Msity  of  the  other,  could  not  be  had.  The  Fine  Arts 
Hall  in  our  Great  Exhibition  contained  only  one  of  Cooper's 
cattle  pieces,  also  some  years  painted,  and  not  to  be  compared 
in  point  of  excellence  with  his  latter  works,  yet  it  was  much  su- 
perior, in  the  truthful  study  of  nature  it  evinced,  to  the  large 
Cuyp  that  hung  opposite  to  it,  although  the  latter  is  a  very 
fine  example  of  that  master.  Cooper  was  once  present  at  an 
artistic  re-union,  where  were  exhioited  several  oeautifully  ex- 
ecuted lithographs,  reproductions  of  Paul  Potter  and  Cuyp ; 
a  gentleman  remarked  in  his  hearing — ^not  supposing  the  artist 
present—"  Ah  I  Cooper  is  largely  indebted  to  those,  he  gets  a 
great  deal  here."  Cooper  repelled  the  insinuation  fiercely  ;  he 
said  he  would  not  have  the  credit  of  such  things.  A  great  ad- 
mirer of  Cuyp  would  be  apt  to  ascribe  this  ebuflition  to  a  feeling 
not  unmixed  with  jealousy,  but  such  woiild  be  a  wrong  assump- 
tion ;  Cooper  knew,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
careful  study  of  nature,  the  deficieacies  in  their  works,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  endure  that  in  points  where  he  felt  his  own 
superiority  the  credit  should  be  taken  from  him  and  ascribed 
to  another.  It  is  only  the  practised  artist  who  can  becc^ie 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  particular  deficiencies  in  other  works, 
and  hence,  by  the  freedom  of  his  comments^  often  gives  offence 
to  connoisseurs,  who,  not  possessing  his  refined  subtlety  of 
observation,  cannot  see  the  shortcomings  which  are  to  him  so 
evident. 

Those  who  visited  the  Fine  Arts  Hall  of  the  Great  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  will  remember  Sir  Edwin  Laudseer's  "  Bolton 
Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time"  ;  the  dead  game  in  this  picture  was 
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most  beaotifolly  and  artistically  delineated ;  we  allude  to  that 
portion  of  the  pictore  becanse  it  admits  of  compariaon  with 
No.  23,  ''The  Dutch  Larder/'  ^Snvdew,  now  in  the  Exhi- 
bilaon  of  the  Irish  Institotion.  Whether  in  respect  of  compo- 
sition, manipulative  dexterity,  arrangement  of  color,  or  truth 
to  nature,  the  modem  picture  is  greatly  superior.  A  larder  is 
a  gross  and  very  unid^  subject,  but  Landseer  has  avoided 
this;  in  his  picture  you  do  not  think  of  the  spit ;  the  game  is 
spread  on  the  ground  much  as  it  fell  by  the  hunter,  and  takes 
most  graceful  and  undulatinsr  forms,  instead  of  being  trussed 
into  strange  shapes  by  the  cook;  inSynders'  picture  the  arrange- 
ment of  color  is  exceedingly  ffood,  but  there  has  been  a  picture- 
cleaner  at  it, — witness  the  whey-faced  woman,  and  the  white 
doth,  thescumblings  and  glazings  on  both  have  evidently  been 
removed,  and  the  harmony  destroved  thereby. 

No.  2,  "  Cavaliers  by  Cuyp  /'  this  picture  will  not  for  a  mo- 
ment bear  comparison  with  any  of  Landseers'  more  than  the 
Cuyp  in  the  National  Gtdleryj  the  grey  horses  in  both  pictures 
are  ill  drawn,  that  one  in  the  Cavaliers  is  particularly  defective, 
and  the  details  of  the  picture  are  faulty  and  untruthful.  Either 
this  picture  or  the  one  in  the  Louvre  is  a  copy,  they  cannot 
both  be  oi^inals,  but  the  remarks  apply  as  much  to  l^e  one 
as  the  other. 

We  have  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  animal  delineations  of  ' 
Landseer,  becanse  we  wished  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
his  works,  and  the  best  productions  of  a  similar  class  amongst 
the  old  masters ;  in  fact,  the  name  of  Snyders  had  become 
proverbially  associated  with  animal  painting ;  and  some  years 
ago  it  was  thought  that  the  perfection  of  his  works  would  never 
even  be  approached.  All  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a 
distinguished  artist.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  possesses  in  a  high 
degree ;  in  his  works  the  principles  of  composition  are  beau- 
tify exemplified ;  and  in  the  perspective  of  his  figures,  he 
shows,  that  by  careful  study  of  nature  he  has  discerned  the 
^ne  theory,  as  also  in  light  and  shadow. 

Horace  Vernet  is  most  remarkable  for  his  splendid  deline- 
ations of  battles.  Such  subjects,  by  the  old  masters,  are  re- 
presented in  a  most  conventional  and  tame  manner ;  but 
Yernet's  genius  has  taken  an  entirely  new  direction  :  his  re- 
presentations of  battles  are  at  once  most  truthful  and  poetic ; 
and  in  the  rendering  of  energetic  action  either  of  man  or 
bors^  he  is  unapproached  :  his  paintings  of  "  La  Smala,'^  at 
Versailles,  may  well  be  called  miracles  of  art. 
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We  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  advance  made  by 
modern  artists  in  the  departments  of  landscape  painting ;  their 
great  study  has  been  in  the  school  of  nature,  rejecting  that 
of  the  old  pictures.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  used  to  say,  speak- 
ing of  the  conventional  system  of  landscape  art,  that  painters 
seemed  to  have  had  but  two  types  for  their  trees — coachmen's 
wigs  and  dumb  waiters  ;  and  Mr.  Euskin  alludes  to  the  same 
system,  when  he  says,  the  question  of  connoisseurs  used  to 
be,  "  where  do  yon  put  your  brown  tree  ?"  Gainsborogh  and 
Wilson  were  the  leaders  of  the  present  English  school  of 
landscape,  and  although  now  their  works  have  a  comparatively- 
tame  and  insipid  character,  yet  they  were  a-  great  advance 
upon  the  style  which  then  prevailed.  The  present  school  of 
Enghsh  landscape  stands  deservedly  high ;  and  several  speci- 
mens of  the  continental  schools,  which  were  in  our  Great  In- 
dustrial Exhibition,  also  evinced  the  highest  excellence.  The 
great  effort  of  modern  art  is  directed  to  rendering  the  effect 
of  light,  in  contradistinction  to  the  older  style,  which 
rather  affected  twihght  scenes  *  and  sombre  tones  of  color — 
the  more  strange,  as  the  old  artists  for  the  most  part  lived 
under  bright  skies  and  brilliant  sunshine,  and  our  climate  is 
proverbially  gloomy.  Turner  was  undoubtedly  most  success- 
ful in  his  beautiful  combinations  of  color,  and  in  the  magical 
effect  of  bright  light  he  was  so  happy  in  producing.  Pyne  is 
also  most  admirable  in  the  rendering  of  bright  sunshine,  also 
Stanfield  and  D.  Roberts.  Danby  is  celebrated  for  beautiful 
sunsets,  with  gorgeous  effects  of  light  and  color. 

We  would  also  instance  the  English  school  of  water  colors, 
unrivalled  in  any  other  country — as  affording  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  what  art  can  achieve  when  untrammelled  by  old  methods 
of  study  and  conventional  standards,  but  looking  to  nature  as 
the  true  model  for  imitation.  Water  color  paintings  are  at 
all  events  tolerably  secure  from  the  picture-cleaner,  and  the 
contamination  of  his  varnishes. 

There  are  two  paintings,  in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Irish  In- 
stitution, which  are  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  modern 
artists  are  equally  excellent  in  the  particular  walk  of  art  to 
which  the  greatest  of  the  old  masters  especially  devoted  them- 
selves, as  in  the  other  branches  of  study — ^we  allude  to  No. 
127,  "The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,^'  by  Gallait,  and  No. 
162,  "Elizabeth  of  Hungary,^^  by  De  Key  seer.  We  only 
ask  our  readers  to  pause  before  those  pictures,  and  then  com- 
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pare  them  with  any  of  the  older  works  in  the  large  room.  It 
is  mnch  to  be  regretted  that  Gallait  should  have  introduced 
the  figure  of  the  devil  into  his  picture^  with  all  the  ideal  vul- 
garities attachable  to  that  personage.  It  would  have  been 
a  much  higher  view  of  the  subject^  to  have  imagined  the 
prince  of  darkness  as  taking  the  seductive  shape  of  a  beautiful 
woman  ;  but  by  appearing^  and  in  such  a  guise  as  that  repre- 
sented— ^he  counteracts  all  the  effects  of  his  snare — it  becomes 
no  longer  temptation^  for  the  evil  intent  is  apparent :  in  set- 
ting a  snare  for  the  lower  animals,  man  takes  pains  to  conceal 
it  under  the  bait ;  and  can  we  fancy  the  subtilest  of  all  spirits  so 
deficient  in  the  commonest  cunning.  It  is  in  fact  but  a  relic  of 
the  barbarisms  of  the  middle  ages-— one  of  the  convention- 
alities  which  still  cling  to  art,  and  will  cling  for  many  a  day 
yet.  There  are  numerous  other  instances  of  modern  excellence 
which  could  easily  be  given,  but  our  object  has  been  to  point 
out  those  by  which  the  mass  of  our  readers  may  have  the 
easiest  means  of  judging  for  themselves  as  to  the  truth  of  what 
is  advanced,  viz.  that  the  modems  have  made  greater  progress 
towards  the  developement  of  the  true  principles  of  art  than 
the  old  masters.  To  those  conversant  with  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  London,  we  would  instance  the  Vernon  Gallery,  now 
also  the  property  of  the  nation,  as  a  truer  and  better  exem- 
plification of  art.  No  doubt  that  in  every  age  and  country, 
highly  gifted  men  have  from  time  to  time  astonished  their 
own  and  succeeding  ages,  by  their  genius.  Euclid  wrote 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  his  works  are  still  class  books 
in  science — the  great  examples  of  Grecian  sculpture  are  mas- 
ter-pieces yet — and  the  works  of  the  great  painters  of  Italy 
will  be  admired  as  long  as  they  endure;  but  such  ex- 
traordinary endowments  are  rare,  and  do  not  disprove  the 
existence  of  a  slow  but  invariable  progress  towards  final  per- 
fection, although  to  man  in  his  present  sphere  that  perfection 
can  be  but  as  an  approximation.  The  progress  and  elucidation 
of  the  principles  of  art  are  slow,  for  much  depends  upon  the 
manipulative  dexterity  of  the  artist — ^in  one  short  life-time  he 
brings  his  art  from  the  rude  scratchings  of  an  unpractised  hand 
and  eye,  to  the  highest  point  of  genius.  His  art  dies  with 
him,  and  his  successor  oegins,  not  from  where  he  left  otf, 
or  even  a  point  approaching  it,  but  ah  uiitio,  as  if  the  former 
had  never  been ;  this  we  are  aware  is  also  the  case  with  other 
pursuits  of  BQankind,  as  for  instance,  music  ;  but  the  artist's 
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progress  is  more  self  educational,  and  he  arrives  at  many  re- 
sults very  difficult  to  be  conveyed  to  another ;  the  modern 
artist  is  not  therefore  in  possession  of  many  advantages  over 
the  artists  of  former  times.  Emulation  has  however  much  in- 
fluence. What  anotlier  has  achieved  there  is  manifested  a 
tendency  to  excel ;  and  the  researches  and  experiences  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  when  accumulated,  afford  valuable  material 
for  the  guidance  of  the  art  student.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
present  time  is  the  number  of  works  written  upon  the  Fine 
Arts;  many  recording  the  conclusions  and  practice  of  distin- 
guished artists ;  there  is  also  a  more  general  and  a  wider  ap- 
preciation of  art,  and  its  principles  are  becoming  better  under- 
stood. We  have  placed,  at  the  heading  of  the  present  paper, 
two  works  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Hay,  of  Edinburgh, 
which  are  most  valuable,  and  cannot  but  have  a  ^eat  influence 
on  art,  as  exemplifying  the  laws  by  which  beauty  of  form  and 
color  are  governed.  There  are  no  subjects  upon  which  so 
much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as  on  matters  relating  to 
taste  and  beauty,  and  the  various  works  intended  to  elucidate 
them  do  not  convey  much  practical  information,  as  they  are 
for  the  most  part  expressive  only  of  individual  opinion,  and 
although  often  condemnatory  of  certain  examples,  yet  do  not 
show  why  they  are  wrong.  This  is  a  want  which  Mr.  Hay^s 
works  will  go  a  great  way  towards  supplying :  it  is  most  dis- 
couraging and  unsatisfactory  to  the  art  student,  or  amateur, 
to  find  that  in  pursuing  such  studies  he  is  inevitably  blown 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine;  therefore  the  discovery  of 
laws  which  regulate  and  determine  these  questions  is  most 
desirable*  Mr.  Hay,  in  ,the  Introductory  Chapter  of  his 
work  upon  *' The  First  Principles  of  Symmetrical  Beauty/' 
observes : — 

"  We  have  certainly  a  wide  diffiision  of  a  pretended  knowledg^e 
or  connoisseurship,  in  the  Fine  Arts,  but  then  how  few  cmi  give  a 
reason  for  the  opinions  they  form  upon  works  of  art,  and  how  verj 
few,  indeed,  can  tell  why  the^  form  of  one  utensil  upon  his  table 
is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  another,  or  why  one  kind  of  propor- 
tion in  an  apartment  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  while  another  is  not. 
I  cannot  help  attributing  the  failure  of  all  our  attempts  to  diffbse 
a  knowledge  of  the  beautiful,  to  an  improper  method  having  been 
adopted, — a  method  the  very  opposite  to  that  by  which  the  other 
useful  branches  of  education  are  disseminated.** 

Mr.  Hay  disclaims  any  intention  of  laying  down  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  Qenius ;   many  he  says  have  supposed — 
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"  That  in  4ttemptiiiff  to  define  the  laws  of  symmetrj,  upon  which 
the  primary  heaaty  of  form  depends,  and  which  is  the  goreming 
principle  in  ornamental  design,  I  pretend  to  give  rales  for  that  kind 
of  beauty  which  genius  alone  can  produce  m  works  of  high  art. 
But  I  noake  no  such  attempt— as  well  might  it  be  said  of  the  author 
of  an  elementary  schooUbook,  that  in  attempting  to  instruct  his 
young  readers  m  the  elements  of  their  mother-toneue,  he  was 
pretending  to  teach  them  rules  for  producing  poetical  conceptions 
and  other  creations  of  the  imagination—  as  that  I,  in  laying  before 
my  readers  the  first  principles  of  symmetry,  am  giving  rules  for  the 
exercise  of  genius  in  the  arts  of  design.*' 

Nevertheless  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Ha/s  work  will  be 
highly  advantageous,  even  to  the  most  accomplished  artist. 
Some  suppose  that  an  attempt  to  define  the  rules  bv  which 
genius  achieves  its  results  is  a  useless  folly ;  but  although 
genius  seems  endowed  with  a  sort  of  intuitive  perception 
of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  yet  are 
those  results  eovemed  by  certain  laws — and  according  as 
their  workings  oecome  understood,  so  will  genius  be  strength- 
ened, and  its  efforts  appreciated.  Sir  Joshua  £eynold8,in 
allusion  to  an  opinion  that  rules  rather  cramped  high  effort, 
said  that  "  rules  were  fetters  only  to  the  man  of  no  genius." 

There  are  certain  fixed  laws  which  govern  and  regulate 
all  nature — these  may  be  undiscovered  or  ill  understood, 
but  are  not  therefore  the  less  existent,  and  as  their  results 
are  arrived  at,  whether  by  accident,  or  by  the  exercise  of 
observation,  so  will  relative  perfection  be  attained.  Mr.  Hay 
thinks  that  a  key  to  the  elucidation  of  the  laws  which  determine 
beauty,  either  of  sound,  color,  or  form,  is  to  be  found  in 
harmonic  ratios  of  the  numerals  1,  3,  and  6,  and  we  believe 
he  has  very  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the 
positions  he  advances ;  at  a  future  time  we  purpose  again 
recurring  to  this  subject,  and  for  the  present  shall  only 
attempt  to  give  our  readers  a  cursory  idea  of  Mr  Hay's  theory,  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  those  who  take  an  interest  in  art  questions 
to  peruse  his  admirable  works. 

We  fear  there  is  but  too  much  foundation  for  the  assertions 
contained  in  the  following  : — 

'<  In  a  former  treadse  on  colour,  I  confined  thb  part  of  the  subject 
to  an  attempt  to  point  out  the  analogy  that  exists  between  the  har- 
mony of  colour  and  that  of  sound  ;  and  I  did  so  from  an  idea,  that 
in  this  country  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  the  science 
of  music,  bore  some  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  that  art  is 
taught  and  practised^  and  that,  in  oonaequenoe,  I   should  more 
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readily  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  one  species  of  harmony  by 
comparing  it  to  the  other.  But  I  am  now  convinced  that  this  was 
a  mistaken  idea,  and  that,  instead  of  a  knowledge  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  harmony  being  general,  it  is  so  limited,  that  but  few  of  the 
professors  of  painting,  sculpture,  of  architecture,  to  whom  they  ought 
to  be  familiar,  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  ;  even  among 
teachers  of  music,  there  are  few  who  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  philosophy  of  their  art.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the 
general  principles  of  harmony  are  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
science  of  aesthetics,  and,  as  in  no  department  of  that  science  have 
their  effects  been  more  clearly  developed  than  in  music,  there  can 
be  no  better  method  of  pointing  out  their  peculiar  nature,  than  by 
reference  to  the  first  principles  of  that  art.  I  shall,  therefore,  still 
refer  to  it,  and  in  doing  so,  show  that  the  harmony  addressed  to  the 
eye,  like  that  addressed  to  the  ear,  is  of  an  exclusively  mathematical 
nature."  ^ 

111  our  system  of  Art  Education  there  is  an  over  attention 
paid  to  manipulative  dexterity  to  the  neglect  of  intellectual 
powers — or  perhaps  it  is  that  academies  of  Art  take  for 
granted  that  the  student  is  already  perfect  in  Scientific 
attainment,  an  assumption  not  always  consistent ;  however 
there  is  a  tendency  to  a  better  state  of  things,  to  which  the 
proposed  founding  of  Professorships  of  Art  in  the  Univer- 
sities would  also  materially  contribute. 

In  the  "  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Colouring,'^  Mr  Hay  gives 
several  admirable  examples  of  harmony  and  contrast;  the 
principles  he  lays  down,  and  his  deductions  therefrom,  are 
most  unexceptionable ;  but  we  think  their  beauty  is  a  little 
impaired  in  the  examples,  by  the  red  he  has  selected,  it  is 
more  properly  a  dark  orange  instead  of  a  red,  of  which  lake 
or  carmine  would  have  been  a  better  type ;  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  destinction  between  the  primary  red  and  the  secondary 
orange — and  on  the  harmonies  of  the  green,  the  red  is  not 
dark  enough — from  tliis  cause  also  the  opposition  of  the 
purple  to  the  yellow  is  not  so  beautiful  as  that  seen  in  nature, 
in  the  pansie  for  instance — and  we  think  the  yellow  would 
have  been  better  if  it  partook  of  the  canary  instead  of  the 
chrome  tone. 

Mr  Hay  shows  that  of  the  musical  notes,  there  are  three 
which  may  be  reckoned  primaries  ;  the  tonic,  do^  the  mediant, 
mi,  and  the  dominant,  sol :  in  form  the  three  figures  of  the 
sphere,  the  cube  and  the  cone,  or  their  sections,  forming  the 
plane  figures  of  the  circle,  the  rectangle  and  the  triangle : 
also   in   color,  the  primaries,   yellow,   red,   and   blue.     All 
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those  bear  a  constant  ratio  of  1^  2,  8.     He  then  proceeds 
to  show  that — : 

"  The  first  primary  combination  of  the  unit  gires  it«  multiple  3, 
which  18  a  sab-multiple  of  the  numbers  4,  6,  6,  progressively  as 
2,  S,  4  ;  and  it  is  the  first  even  number.  The  number  tnree  is  also 
sunplj  a  multiple  of  the  unit,  and  is  the  first  tertiarj  combination 
or  odd  number  ;  it  is  a  sub-multiple  of  6,  9,  12,  kc,  proffressiveljr 
as  2,  S,  4,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  compound  of  1  and  2  added 
together  The  next  multiple  of  1,  having  no  other  aliquot  parts, 
is  5,  a  compound  of  the  first  even  and  £st  odd  numbers  2  and  3  ; 
it  is  a  sublmultiple  of  10,  15,  20^  &c.  These  three  numbers  are 
therefore  the  first  three  multiples  of  1  that  are  multiples  of  no 
other  number,  and  upon  the  proper  operation  of  those  numbers 
depends  the  humony  which  constitutes  beauty. 

The  primary  or  leading  harmonic  ratios  produced  by  the  oper- 
ation  of  those  numbers  upon  quantities,  motions,  or  powers  of 
matter,  are  1  to  2,  2  to  8,  4  to  5,  and  these  are  called  in  the  natural 
scale  of  music  the  consonances  of  the  tonic  and  its  octave,  the  tonic 
and  its  fifth  or  dominant,  and  the  tonic  and  its  third  or  media— 
The  other  parts  of  the  scale  are,  in  this  respect  as  3  to  4,  3  to  5, 8 
to  9,  and  8  to  15,  but  no  new  mode  of  combination  is  here  pre- 
sented—4,  8,  9,  and  15,  being  multiples  of  2,  8,  and  5." 

The  proportions  of  the  human  countenance  have  been  long 
determined  by  artists,  and  may  be  thus  described  ;  the  oval 
of  the  face  and  head  is  divided  by  a  horizontal  line  into  two 
equal  parts,  which  line  determines  the  position  of  the  eyes ; 
those  two  portions  are  again  equally  divided  by  horizontal 
lines,  indicating  the  hair  and  the  point  of  the  nose  respect- 
ively ;  if  the  lower  half  of  the  face,  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin, 
be  divided  into  three  portions,  the  first,  counting  from  the 
chin,  will  determine  the  position  of  the  mouth — the  ratios 
of  those  divisions  are  exactly  in  accordance  with  Mr  Hay's 
theory : — 

'*  On  the  transverse  diameter,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
centre  of  the  eye,  is  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2  of  the  whole  length. 
From  the  same  to  the  point  of  the  nose,  3  to  4  ;  and  to  the  mouth, 
5  to  6.  From  the  point  of  the  chin  to  the  mouth,  1  to  6 ;  to  the 
nose,  1  to  4 ;  to  the  centre  of  the  eye,  1  to  2 ;  and  to  the  setting 
on  of  the  hair,  5  to  6.  Upon  the  conjugate  diameter,  the  eye,  the 
width  of  the  nose  and  the  mouth  are  as  1  to  5.  Every  minutis 
of  the  human  figure  is  full  of  this  species  of  harmony." 

He  further  shows  that  all  curvilinear  forms  are  derived  from 
certain  angles,  and  ttat  the  relative  measurement  of  those  when 
in  the  ratios  otjk^t,  1  to  1  and  1  to  2  ;  secoiid,  those  of  1  to  2, 
1  to  3  and  2  to  3 — and  third,  those  of  1  to  4,  1  to  5,  and  4  to 
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5^  always  produce  beaaty  of  form — ugliness  being  a  coil' 
sequence  of  inattention  to  those  rules.  It  is  highly  probable^ 
nay  almost  certain,  that  the  Etruscans  and  ancient  Greeks 
possessed  some  certain  rules  of  art  by  which  they  arrived  at 
the  uniform  expression  of  so  much  beauty,  whether  evidenced  by 
works,  sculpture,  architecture^  or  ceremic  remains.  Vitmviua 
unquestionably  alludes  to  such  rules  of  proportion,  althongh 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  th^t  only  a  traditional  knowledge 
of  them  remained  in  his  time 

A  very  general  idea  has  prevailed  amongst  men  of 
the  highest  intellectual  powers,  that  some  geometric 
principle  of  beauty  might  be  discovered — and  many 
futile  attempts  at  its  elucidation  have  been  made.  Mr.  Hay 
quotes  the  following  from  an  article  which  appeared  some  years 
ago  in  I%e  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  singularly 
confirmatory  of  his  theory.  *'  There  is  harmony  of  numbers  in 
all  nature — in  the  force  of  gravity — in  the  planetary 
movements — in  the  laws  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  chem- 
ical affinity— ^in  the  forms  of  animals  and  plants — in  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  mind.  The  direction,  indeed,  of  modern 
natural  and  physical  science  is  towards  a  generalization,  which 
shall  express  the  fundamental  laws  of  all  by  one  simple 
numerical  ratio.  We  think  modern  science  will  soon  show 
that  the  mysticism  of  Pythagoras  was  mystical  only  to  the 
unlettered,  and  that  it  was  a  system  of  philosophy  founded  on 
the  then  existing  mathematics,  which  latter  seem  to  have 
comprised  more  of  the  philosophy  of  numbers  than  our  present/' 

Mr.  Hay,  following  out  the  principles  here  glanced  at,  has 
the  following  excellent  introductory  observations  in  his  work 
on  "  Symmetrical  Beauty'* : — 

"  To  discover  the  laws  of  material  beauty  is,  therefore,  first 
of  all,  to  determine  the  laws  of  mind :  for  the  laws  of  the 
divine  mind  we  must  examine  our  own.  The  only  type  of  in- 
tellect and  goodness  we  possess  is  that  furnished  us  by  human 
nature.      'God' — says    an  eminent  Christian   philosopher^ — 

*  God  is  another  name  for  human  intelligence  raised  above  all 
error  and  imperfection,  and  extended  to  all  possible  truth.' — 

*  We  discover  the  impress  of  God's  attributes  in  the  universe 
(continues  the  same  author)  by  accordance  of  nature,  and  en- 
joy them  through  sympathy.*  This  we  conceive  to  be  the  true 
theory  of  the  enjoyment  of  nature ;  we  see  the  developement 
there  of  a  high,  and  good,  and  glorious,  apd  loveable  mind — 
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(tf  a  mind  resembling  all  that  ia  best  in  our  own,  refined  and 
purified  aboTe  all  error  and  imperfection ;  and  in  oat  enjoy- 
ment of  the  works  of  the  Divine  Artist,  sympathy  is  a  prindfud 
element.** 

In  Mr.Ha/s  last  work,  'The  Orthography  o(  the  Parthenon/' 
he  proves  most  satisfeMrtorily  that  the  proportions  of  Uiat  master- 
pieceof  architeotoralart  areexaoUviu  aeoordance  withhis  theory. 
Wesay  satisfactorily,  beoaose  the  Institute  of  Architects  appoint- 
ed one  of  their  members  to  report  upon  Mr.  Ha/s  work,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  greatest  variation  perceptible  between 
the  theoretic  and  actual  proportions  of  the  faQade  did  not  vary  • 
much  more  than  half  an  inch — to  Mr.  Hay  then  is  justly  due 
the  credit  of  having  re-discovered  the  great  principles  upon 
which  the  grandest  works  of  antiquity  were  produced,  and  we 
feel  proud  in  being  able  to  instance  it  as  a  proof  that  alike  in 
the  theoretic  and  the  practical — art  is  advancing.  There  are 
other  works  upon  the  theory  of  art  which  we  might  also  have 
quoted  to  substantiate  our  position — such  as  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake's  History  of  Oil  Painting— his  translation  of  Goethe's  'The- 
ory  of  Colours''  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Hardine's  admirable  work  upon 
the  "Principles  and  Practice  of  Art,"  but  we  think  our  paper 
has  already  extended  to  a  reasonable  length. 

The  major  part  of  it  has  been  written  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  our  National  Gallery  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Irish  Institution — we  think  much  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  conveys  a  suggestive  lesson.  And 
when  it  is  found  that  with  such  resources  at  its  command  the 
London  National  Gallery  has  experienced  so  much  difiBculty 
in  the  acquirement  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters — ^it  na- 
turally occurs  that  with  the  much  smaller  means  Ukely  to  be 
available   here — it  would  be  folly  to  make  a  similar  attempt. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  ultimately  a  very  splendid 
collection  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  old  masters  will 
be  formed  in  London  and. worthy  of  the  British  nation;  and  from 
the  rapid  and  easy  communication  with  London  now  establish- 
ed, readily  available  for  reference  or  study — we  would  there- 
fore prefer  to  see  the  primary  object  of  our  National  Gallery, 
that  of  exemplifying  what  Irishmen  have  achieved  in  art :  what 
was  the  state  of  art,  and  what  is  now  its  position  in  Ireland — 
and  that  the  acquisition  of  the  works  by  the  old  masters  sholdu 
form  quite  a  secondary  object — and  be  confined  altogether  to 
donations  of  pictures.     Such  might  be  well  and  excellently 
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done  at  a  price  infinitely  below  the  amount  of  fands  requisite 
to  parchase  the  enormously  over-priced  works  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, and  would  form  the  best  type  of  what  a  secondary  or 
local  National  Grallery  ought  to  be  :  for  of  course  the  idea  of 
rivalship  with  the  National  Gallery  would  be  preposterously 
absurd.  We  might  then  point  to  our  gallery,  and  say,  "Such  as 
our  art  was,  such  as  it  is — ^behold.  We  do  not  claim  eminence 
or  seek  for  applause ;  but  it  is  our  own.'' 
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Art.   I.~LITEEATURE     AND     POETRY    IN 
IRELAND. 

1.  PoefM.      By   John   Francis    Waller,  LL.D.       Dublin : 

James  M'Glashan,  1854. 

2.  The  SlingAy  Papera ;    a  i:election  from  the   Writings  of 

Jonathan  Freke  Slingaby.  Dublin :  J.  M^Glashan, 
1852. 

3.  Ballads,   Poems,  and  Lyrics,    Original  and  Translated. 

By  Denis  Florence  McCarthy.  Dublin  :  J.  M'Glashan, 
1850. 

4.  Dramas    of  Calderon,    Tragic,    Comic,    and   Legendary. 

Translated  from  the  Spanish,  Principally  in  the  Metre 
of  the  Original.  By  Denis  Florence  McCarthy,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law,  author  of  "Ballads,  Poems,  and  Lyrics,'' 
etc.,  2  vols.    London  :   Charles  Dolman,  1853. 

5.  Theoria.    By  Digby  P.  Starkey,  A.M.,  M.R.I.A.,  Barris- 

ter-at-Law.     Dublin:  James  M^Glashan,  1847. 

6.  Poems,  Illustrative  of  Grace — Creation — Suffering.     By 

the  Rev.  Richard  Sinclair  Brooke,  A.B.  Duolin:  James 
M'Glashan,  1852. 

During  the  twenty  one  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
estabhshmentof  The  Dublin  University  Magazine,the  poetic  tal- 
ent of  this  country  hasbecome  known  to  all  lands  where  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  is  spoken ;  and  wherever  the  poems  appearing  in  that 
Magazine,  have  been  read,  their  more  than  ordinary  merit,  even  in 
their  worstspecimens,has  been  freely  and  honestly  acknowledged. 
That  publicity,  with  another  class  of  readers,  which  the  Magazine 
could  not  completely  satisfy,  was  gained  in  the  pagesof  Tlitf  j9«5- 
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lin  Penny  Journal ;  whilst  for  a  still  wider  circle  of  students  and 
readers.  The  Nation  newspaper,  in  its  respectable  days,  afforded 
excellent  specimens  of  song  and  ballad,  although  a  great 
portion  of  their  attraction,  for  the  mass  of  readers,  was  de- 
rived from  their  roaring  rebellion,  and  rampant  sedition. 

Ireland  is  precisely  the  country  in  which  the  editor  of  a 
serial  finds  himself'  overwhelmed  by  every  species  of  poetical 
contribution,from  an  epic  to  an  acrosticThe  young  man  who  is 
waiting  for  a  curacy  poetizes ;  he  who,  in  wig  and  gown,  wears 
out  the  flags  in  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  endeavour- 
ing to  catch  an  admiring,  appreciating  attorney,  relieves 
his  mind  by  writing  smart  epigrams  upon  the  seniors, 
whilst  he,  as  the  cake  women  say,  "  is  takin'  the  dead  cowld 
out  of  the  pillars  -"  he  who  passes  his  days  an  idler  about  our 
free  public  literary  institutions,a  dilettante  in  every  thing — sup- 
porting his  position  on  the  poor  reputation  of  the  wonderful 
things  he  could  do — and  retailing  the  opinions  olThe  Aihenceum 
on  ^1  topics,  literary  and  artistic,  as  his  own — a  Brummagem 
Aristarchus — all  the8e,and  they  may  be  enumerated  in  our  city, 
by  tens — perpetrat-e  verse — and,  with  the  aid  of  Byssh  and 
Walker,  spin  out  their  empty  fancies  in  the  spiritless  skeleton 
of  thoughtless  rhyme, — thus,  too  clearly,  proving  Bulwer 
Lytton's  observation — "  The  thought  is  the  Muse,  the  versifi- 
cation but  her  dress.'' 

In  a  nation  such  as  Ireland,  where  the  people  are  by  nature 
poetical,  it  is  right  that  there  should  be,  as  there  have  been, 
many  publications  devoting  a  large  proportion  of  their  space 
to  w^hat  the  correspondents  and  contributors  glorify  themselves 
by  designating,  original  poetical  contributions.  From  the 
class  of  writers  who  support  this  particular  department  of  the 
pubUcationa,  it  may  happen,  as  it  has  happened,  that  a  genu- 
ine poet  will  first  make  known  his  bright  gift  of  genius.  But 
there  are  evils  arising  from  this  facility  of  publication  insepara- 
ple,  perhaps,  from  a  provincial  literary  reputation.  The  chief 
amongst  these  disadvantages  is,  that  men,  who  have  obtained  a 
certain  rank  amongst  their  tuneful  fellows,  form  themselves  into 
cliques  and  sets — petty  coteries— two-penny-halfpenny  clubs, 
where  all  is  speechafication,laudation,  hip — hip — ^hurra — "  We 
won't  go  home  till  morning  " — Kinahan's  L.L.  Whisky,  de- 
villed kidneys.  Burton  Bindon's  Oysters,  and  Guiimess's  Porter. 

Than  a  literary  party  in  Dublin,  there  is  nothing  more  stu- 
pid.    The  songfi  of  somebody,  who  is  present,  are  sung  to  the 
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musieof  somebody  else  who  is  present.  Nobodj  who  knows 
anything  of  literary  importance  will  tell  it,  lest  somebody  else 
might "  bone  "  the  information,  and  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
publish  it  as  his  own.  There  is  an  insufferable,  conceited, 
priggishness  about  all  these  affairs,  that  can  only  be  equalled, 
certainly  not  surpassed,  in  its  folly,  by  the  absurdity  of 
that  famous  "  leg  of  mutton  swarry,  to  which  *'  the  Select 
Company  of  Bath  Footmen'^  invited  Sam  Weller.  These 
Dublin  literary  reunions  are  nothing  more,  compared 
with  real  literary  assemblies,  than  the  supper  scene  in  ^i^>i 
Life  Below  Stairs,  is  to  an  aristocratic  gathering. 

That  literary  men  of  a  certain  class  will  hate  and  fear  each 
other,  as  only  women  can  hate  and  fear  their  rivals,  is,  doubt- 
less, a  fact.  But  literary  men,  save  of  the  poorest  order  of  in- 
tdlect,  should  not  play  the  flunkey  to  their  brothers,  and  for  the 
poor  favor  of  a  cliqueish  puff,  send  round,  metaphorically,  the 
hat,  and  beg  each  other's  praise.  We  know  that  such  men  as 
Graves,  and  Todd,  and  O'Donovau,  and  O^Callaghan,  and 
Ferguson  ;  men  who  have  worked  for  reputation,  and  won 
it  by  honest  exertion  in  their  several  branches  of  science  or  of 
Uterature,  are  above  these  petty  shifts  of  petty  litterateurs  ; 
of  sucli  students  as  each  of  these,  to  whom  we  have  re- 
ferred, we  may  truly  assert  that  he  bears  ever  in  mind  the  dignity 
of  a  calling,  but  too  often — 

**  Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 
And  soird  with  all  ignoble  use. — *' 

We  do  not  object  to  good  fellowship,  and  all  the  kindly 
feelings  that  are  created  from  a  complacently  filled  stomach. 
Pleasantly  combed  hair,  and  smiling  faces,  are  healthy  to  a 
healthy  mind,  whether  encountered  upon  a  churching-going 
mornings  when  the  beUs  rin^  out  the  call  of  religion  to  man, 
or  met  around  a  club*room  table,  adorned  by  *'  Jolly  good  fel- 
lows, every  one."  But,  when  A.  says,  smilingly,  to  B. — *'  B., 
my  boy,  your  Lines  on  King  CyToole^s  Grandmother,  are  the 
most  spirit-stirring  things  I  ever  read,  '^— can  B.  do  less  than 
reply — *'  A.,  my  fine  fellow,  Ihey  are  nothing  to  your  Verses  on 
the  Baily  Light  House  at  Sun-set  P''  Now,  of  course,  these 
titles  of  poems  are  not  real,  but  such  is  the  style  of  conversation. 
Everybody  is  praised  by  everybody  else,  and  praises  every- 
body else  in  return— the  prose  writers,  the  artists,  the  puo- 
Ushers,  the    nondescripts    of  Dublin  literature,  all  receive 
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their  share  of  laudation,  for,  as  Thackeray  says — "  You  never 
knew  an  Irish  gentleraan  in  London  so  poor,  that  he  had  not 
anotlier  Irish  gentleraan  still  poorer  to  wait  upon  him,  and  run 
on  his  errands,"— so,  in  l)ublin,you  never  lind  a  writer  of  a  re- 
putation so  small,  that  he  has  not  another  of  a  reputation  still 
smaller  to  be  his  toady,  and  his  trumpeter  ;  thus  the  force  of 
laudation,  and  toasting,  and  club-dining,  goes  on,  producing,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  such  versifiers  as  Dr.  Waller,  and 
producing,  despite  all  evil  influences,  a  poet  like  McCarthy. 

But  literary  snobbishness  and  cliquery  are  not  the  only 
obstacles  against  which  literature  in  Ireland  is  forced  to  con- 
tend. Religion,  and  politics,  very  frequently  interpose,  and 
each  party,  and  each  sect,  has  its  pet,  and  prettily  puffed  fa- 
vorite. High  church  people  will  not  buy  oooks  from  those 
tradesmen  who  venture  to  exhibit  upon  their  counters  low 
church  publications  ;  low  church  worshippers  will  not  deal 
with  him  who  ventures  to  display  high  church  books ;  whilst  as  a 
body  the  Roman  Catholics  are  not  very  extensive  book  pur- 
chasers, and  their  newspapers  puff  most  openly  the  productions 
of  their  co-religionists.***" 

Politics,  too,  in  conjunction  with  religion,  are  a  terrible  bar 
to  Irish  literature  in  its  onward  path.  It  can  hardly  be  credi- 
ted, that  a  very  distinguished  Professor,  in  Maynooth  College, 
who  announced  to  the  world  a  reprint,  with  an  original 
English  translation,  of  a  very  rare  work,  should  have  actually 
been  so  besotted  as,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  publish 
this  book,  omitting  all  such  portions  of  it  as  seemed  to  him 
disadvantageous  to  his  own  religious  or  political  views.  And 
yet  strange  as  this  prostitution  and  desecration  of  genius  may 
seem,  it  is  exceeded  by  the  following,  which  would  be  ridiculous, 

*  For  example  : — a  short  time  since  a  Eoman  Catholic  clergyman  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Dante's  great  poem,  and  the  public  were  gravely 
informed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  newspapers,  that  it  was  a  most  exqui- 
site translation,  and  that  no  man  save  a  Catholic  could  translate  Dante's 
poems  ;  because  Dante  being  a  Itoman  Catholic  no  one  but  a  Roman 
Catholic  could  fully  comprehend  him,  and  so  we  learn  the  full  force  of 
tlie  line — 

*'  W^ho  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat.** 

Yet  no  poet  has  been  coflsidered  more  unorthodox  than  Dante,  and  his 
theology  has  been  frequently  attacked.  Thus,  Groujet,  in  the  Bibliothhque 
Franfoisy  declares  that  Dante  errs  as  a  theologian,  **  lorsqu'il  accorde  une 
exemption  de  soufferances  apr^s  la  mort  aux  sages  du  Faganlsme,  et  aux 
enfans  mort  sans  bateme.**  This  observation  reminds  (Hie  of  Bossuet's 
haying,  reproached  SanteuJ  de  St.  Victor  because  he  introduced  tbt 
name  of  Pomona  in  a  poetical  description  of  the  gardens  at  Versailles. 
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were  it  not  pitiable^  iu  the  puerile  affectation  of  the  jK^rson 
who  forms  its  subject.  Some  few  months  ago  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Arcbseological  and  Celtic  Societies  should  be  amal- 
gamated :  all  the  chief  supporters  of  each  Society  were  most 
desirous  of  a  complete  identiGcation,  but  a  very  considerable 
delay  occurred,  because  one  of  the  honorary  officials  of  the 
Celtic  Society  was  quite  unwilling  to  merge  the  body  in 
the  Archaeological  Society,  over  which  Prince  Albert 
presided.  And  why? — Not  because  Dr.  CyDonovan,  and 
Dr.  Todd,  and  Dr.  Graves,  and  Mr.  Curry,  were  not  active 
and  zealous  members,  but  simply  because  the  dissentient 
was  an  admirer  of  the  rebellion -made-easy  principles  of 
Mitchel  and  Duffy's  school  of  *'  patriotism,''  and  he  would  not 
join  any  literary  Society  of  which  Prince  Albert  was  the 
President.  And  although  the  Societies  are  now  united,  yet 
for  some  days  that  most  desirable  result  was  postponed,  to 
gratify  the  folly,  or  the  conceit,  of  a  single,  undistinguii*hed 
member.  With  such  obstacles  as  these  surrounding  litera- 
ture in  Ireland,  who  can  wonder  that  its  cultivators  are  some- 
times prigs,  and  not unfrequently  pretenders? 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  no  actual  experience  of  the 
facts,  to  comprehend  the  many  adverse  circumstances  that 
render  literature  and  literary  enterprises  in  this  country  most 
hazardous.  Many  men  of  ability,  and  many  publishers 
of  astuteness  and  intelligence,  have  attempted,  within  the 
past  twenty  years,  to  carry  out  well  designed  and  ably  written 
serial  publications,  and  with  the  exceptions  of  The  Dublin 
UniversUif  Magazine  and  our  own  Review,  failure  has  been 
the  invariable  result.  And  why  ?  We  send  forth  from 
Ireland  the  authors,  the  artists,  the  poets,  the  newspaper 
editors,  who  are  in  the  highest  ranks  of  their  various  professions 
in  England,  yet  our  people  cannot  support,  as  Scotland 
supports,  cheap,  respectable,  publications.  The  whole  secret 
hes  in  the  fact,  that  our  lower  and  middle  classes  are  not  a 
reading  people,  whilst  politics  and  religion,  or  the  thing  they 
nick-name  religion,  render  them  incapable  of  appreciating, 
or  at  all  events  of  appreciating  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
purchase,  any  works  that  do  not  pander  to  their  particular 
views  of  party,  or  to  the  prejudices  of  sect.  For  these  reasons 
The  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  and  The  Citizen,  were  losing 
speculations  ;  and  IdxiiX)'^  Library  for  Ireland,  with  all  its, 
political  galvanism,  was   not  so   successful  as  an  opposition, 
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but  rabidly  treasonable^  series^  issaed  by  a  tradesman  named 
Mae  Gormack. 

We  will  not  speculate  upon  the  probable  character,  or  proble- 
matic success  of  a  series  about  to  be  issued  by  a  society  calling 
itself  The  Celtic  Union — but  of  its  teaching  and  tendency  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  as  amongst  its  prime  movers  are  Dr.  Cane, 
of  Kilkenny,  who  was  imprisoned,  for  his  connection  with  the 
Young  Ireland  faction,  in  the  year  1848,  and  Mr.  CharlesGavan 
Dufry,M.  P.  of  whom  his  friend,the  run-away  convict  Mitchel, 
thus  writes,  in  his  *'  Gaol  Journal.^' 

<<  Duffy  is  not  only  editor  of  the  Natiout  but  is  the  very  man  who 
urged  poor  (YBrien  upon  hislHpperari/  war.  If  they  even  stay  proceed- 
ings against  him  now  they  are  finally  vanquished,  and  he  can  drive 
Govemmeut  into  the  sea.  He  can ;  but  will  he  ?  dares  he  ?  Alas ! 
the  unfortunate  man  is  too  evidently  cowed  and  prostrated  to  the 
earth ;  he  produced  on  his  trial  evidence  of  character — literally,  people 
to  bear  witness  of  his  ffood  moral  character  in  private  life* 
and  not  only  that,  but  of  his  legal  and  constitutional  character.  I 
read  that  father  Matthew  and  Bishop  Blake  were  brought  forward 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Duffy  is  not  only  a  very  amiable  and  religioiLi 
person,  but  also  very  far  from  being  the  sort  of  man  to  me£tate 
illegal  violence,  or  the  disturbance  of  **  social  order" — ^not  he. 
Carleton,  too,  is  produced  to  eive  his  testimony  to  the  prisoner's 
general  character,  of  which  Carleton  is  an  admirable  judge.  And, 
what  is  almost  worst  than  all,  the  poor  man  tries  to  evade  the 
responsibility  of  some  of  the  prosecuted  articles  by  proving  that  thej 
were  not  written  by  himself." 

When  one  remembers  these  things,  and  finds  Mr.  Du^ 
declaring  that  he  is  now  what  he  was  in  1848,  and 
discovers  that  a  life  of  that  blaspheming  rebel,  Wolfe 
Tone,  is  to  form  a  chief  attraction  in  the  series  of 
works  to  be  issued,  one  may  well  suspect  that  the  Celtic 
Union -wf^  prove,  as  Mr.  John  Mitchel,  in  his  Neto-Tork 
Citizen  prophesies — "  a  dismal  impostueb  ;'^ — but  it  is 
for  the  Government  to  see  that  it  does  not  become,  what  Mr. 
Mitchel  hopes  it  may  become — "  the  organization  of  an  organ- 
ization"— or  a  seed-plot  of  sedition,  of  treason,  and  a  source 
of  misery  to  a  politically  duped  and  debauched  people.* 

We  have  stated  that  Ireland  is  prolific  in  writers  of  poetic 
pieces,  and  that  she  has  had  an   abundance  of  journals  and 

•  See  Mitchel's  paper,  *' The  New  York  Citizen"— Art  "Irish  Move- 
ment; But  NoProgres8.*'And  see  the  number  for  March  4th,  1854  ;  under 
date,  in  that  concentration  of  folly  and  cleverness,  the  "  Gaol  JoumaL** 
April  12th,  1849. 
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magaziiies,  in  the  pages  of  which  these  compositions  could  be 
given  to  the  approbation,  or  reprobation,  of  the  readers  of  light 
Bteratore.  To  see  himself  in  print  is  the  great  aim  of  each 
suckling  of  Parnassus,  and  succeeding  in  this  he  commences  his 
career  of  folly.  He  is  a  poet,  he  wm  be  a  poet,  nobody  shall 
prevent  his  being  a  poet— and,  like  poor  Francis  Osbaldiston, 
he  is  aU  for  romance,  and  despises  tare  and  tret.  A  good- 
natured  critic,  in  a  newspaper,  praises  his  verses ;  the  pub- 
lic read  them,as  they  read  everything  else, — admiring  what  others 
admire;  brother  versifiers  pat  him  upon  the  back;  he  proceeds 
through  all  the  enormities  of  metre,  and  when  some  few  years 
of  this  foolery  have  passed  by,  he  finds  that  he  has  written  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  lines  to  form  a  small  volume,  and  forth* 
with  he  rushes  to  the  printer,  whose  parturient  press  delivers 
to  the  world  a  series  of  snowy  pages,  "  where  a  neat  rivulet 
of  text  shall  meander  through  a  meadow  of  margin.^' 

The  book  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  critics: — the  author 
is  sure  it  must  succeed.  Were  not  its  contents  admired,  when 
they  appeared  originally  in  TAe  University  Magazine  or  in 
i\i^ Nation?  Murphy,  of  "The Bally ragget  Expiflicator,*' said 
that  the  "  Ode  to  John  Mitchell's  Hand-cuffs*'  was  finer  than 
any  thing  in  TheLays  of  Ancient  'Rome ;  and  Flannigan,  of  "  The 
Sallynoggin  Independent,'*  thought  the  translations  superior  to 
anything  since  Maginn's  Homeric  Ballads,  Good-natured 
critics  take  the  book  and  judge  it  kindly,  but  with  a  merciful 
leaning  to  the  culprit  author.  They  find  excuses  for  his  faults, 
they  see  beauties  lurking  in  obscure  places,  and  think  that 
now,  in  our  day,  a  poet  may  be  a  poet,  even  though  upon  the 
line  of  mediocrity — ^thus  adopting,  in  honesty,  the  mocking  de- 
fence which  Voltaire  offers  for  the  supposed  inferiority  of  The 
Song  ofSolomonyin  its  glowing  oriental  imagery,to  the  fire  of  the 
Latin  poet — "Un  Juif  n'est  pas  oblig^  d'Airire  comme  Virgile.'' 

However  kindly  all  this  may  be  intended,  it  is  fair  neither 
to  the  country  nor  to  the  writers  of  the  books;  and  the  result 
is,  that  for  the  past  ten  years,  no  volume  of  poems  has  issued 
from  thelrish  press  worthy  the  designation — with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  beautiful  little  volume  bearing  McCarthy's  name ; 
—Samuel  Lover's  Songs  and  Ballads,  though  genuinely  Lrish, 
were  published  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  London. 

Not  one  of  these  volumes  was  received  with  any  other  tone 
than  that  of  approbation.  We  know  that  there  are  many  rea- 
sons for  the  adoption  of  this   course ;    we  know  that  if  an 
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author  is  educated^  refined  in  taste,  and  of  a  poetic  cast  of  mind, 
he  may  write  very  excellent  verses,  and  that  the  critic  may,  if 
he  be  a  kindly,  friendly  man,  feel  the  full  meaning  of  that 
thought  of  Horace  which  teaches,  that  it  is  not  always  agree- 
able to  offend  one's  friend  in  trifles. 

But  there  is  no  mercy,  no  compassion,  in  permitting  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  evil,  A  man  is  a  poet,  or  he  is  a  poetaster  ; 
and  if  he  will  not,  or  cannot,  discover  his  own  position,  it  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  profess  to  guide  the  public  taste  to  show 
the  would-be  poet  his  true  status.  Prove  to  him,  by  extract, 
how  much  more  admirably  his  subjects  have  been  treated  by 
others.  Show  him  that  to  be  a  poet  is  to  be  a  god,  and  that 
true  genius  breathes  its  burning  thoughts  in  glowing  words, 
and  its  beaming  fancies  in  world-moving  strains,  raising  the 
weary  heart  from  cares  of  earth,  soothing  the  lonely  hours  of 
solitude,  calming  the  racked  mind  of  disease-worn  frames,  and 
making  the  aged  man  dream  once  more  of  youth,  in  all  its 
buoyant  elysium  of  expectant  bliss.  To  achieve  this  is  to  be  a 
Poet  ;  to  achieve  it  is  to  be  that  grand  and  holy  thing  which 
Alexander  Smith  so  beautifully  pourtrayed,  when  lie  wrote, — 

'*  As  a  wild  maiden,  with  love-drinking  eyes, 
Sees  in  sweet  dreams  a  beaming  Youth  of  Glory 
And  wakes  to  weep,  and  ever  after  sighs 
For  that  bright  vision  till  her  hair  is  hoary; 
Ev'n  so,  alas  I  is  my  life's  passion  story. 
For  Poesy  my  heart  and  pulses  beat, 
For  Poesy  my  blood  runs  red  and  fleet, 
As  Moses*  serpent  the  Egyptians*  swallow'd. 
One  passion  eats  the  rest.     My  soul  is  follow*d 
By  strong  ambition  to  out-roll  a  lay, 
Whose  melody  will  haunt  the  world  for  aye, 
Charming  it  onward  on  its  golden  way. 
*Tis  not  for  me,  ye  Heavens  !  'tis  not  for  me 
To  fling  a  poem,  like  a  comet,  out, 
Far  splendouring  the  sleepy  realms  of  night 
I  cannot  give  men  glimpses  so  divine. 
As  when,  upon  a  racking  jiight  the  wind 
Draws  the  pale  curtains  of  the  vapoury  clouds, 
And  shows  those  wonderful  mysterious  voids 
Throbbing  with  stars  like  pulses." 

If  our  Irish  verse  writers  were  taught  to  think  lines  like  these 
contain  the^^r^^^  of  poetry,  and  the  true  feelings  of  a  genuine 
poet,  we  should  not  now  be  so  flush  of  bards, — and  our  home 
poets  would  be  world  poets ;  or,  but  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of 
an  album  flight,  would  know  nothing  of  the  critics,  would  never 
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be  forced  to  feel  as  that  orator  who^  though  eloquent  as 
Demosthenes  whilst  addressing  the  pot-herbs  in  his  garden, 
foand  that  his  ideas  failed  him  when  about  to  expri*ss  his 
sentiments  in  a  grave  assembly,  and  excused  himself  for  his 
blundering,  by  exclaiming — ^'  Gentlemen,  I  perceive  clearly 
that  you  are  not  cabbages." 

To  be  a  true  poet  one  must  be  gifted  with  something  supe- 
rior to  a  taste  for  poetry, — and  this  distinction  between  taste 
and  genius  was  truly  and  concisely  expressed  by  Blair,  when  he 
wrote,  that ''taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging,  genius  in 
the  power  of  executing."  Here  it  is  that  Dr.  Waller  fails. 
He  is  a  man  of  considerable  taste,  and  of  apparently  exten- 
sive reading  in  the  poetry  of  various  languages ;  but  the  astute 
acumen  of  the  most  brilliant  critic,  coupled  with  the  widest 
range  of  study  in  belles  lettres,  could  not  form  a  poet,  or  sup- 
ply the  defect  of  poetic  genius.  Hence,  we  find  that  Dr. 
Waller  has  not  succeeded  in  producing  a  poem,  whilst  he  has 
written  very  many  pleasing,  and  even  admirable  songs.  He  has 
been  so  frequently  called  a  poet  that  he  has  really  begun  to  fancy 
himself  one — and  soaring  above  lyrics  and  translations,  has 
printed  twenty-two  pieces  in  blank,  and  rhyming,  metres,  which 
he  courageously  entitles  *'  Poems.^' 

We  have  stated  that  Dr.  Waller  is  gifted  with  the  power 
of  producing  very  excellent  lyrics,  and  for  this  branch  of  poetic 
composition,  his  little  work  proves  his  perfect  aptitude ;  and 
proves,  too,  the  great  accuracy  of  Doctor  Johnson's  remark, 
that — "  all  intellectual  improvement  arises  from  leisure,  and 
poetry  demands  it  more  imperatively  than  any  other  pursuit." 
Dr.  Waller  is  a  barrister,  has  written  a  legal  work,  attends 
Court  regularly,  employs  himself  as  other  men,  and  thus,  in  en- 
deavouring to  uniteLaw  andPoetry,  has  forgotten  the  sage  lines 
in  which  we  are  told,  by  Sir  WiUiam  Blackstone, — 

<*  The  wranglinff  courts,  and  stubborn  law, 
To  smoke,  and  crowds,  and  city  draw  : 
There  selfish  faction  rules  the  day. 
And  Pride  and  Avarice  throng  the  way  ; 
Diseases  taint  the  murky  air. 
And  midnight  conflagrations  glare ; 
Loose  Revelry  and  Riot  bold. 
In  frighted  streets  their  orgies  hold  ; 
Or  when  in  silence  all  is  drown'd, 
Fell  murder  walks  her  lonely  round  ; 
No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  you, — 
Adieu,  celestial  Nymph,  adieu.** 

Forgetful  of  this  wise  opinion,  recorded  by  the  most  ac- 
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complished  of  jurists^  Dr.  Waller  has  attempted  to  be  k 
lawyer  and  a  poet^  and  has  failed. 

The  misfortune  of  a  poetic  taste  is,  that  it  induces  one  to 
read  poetry  extensively ;  from  reading  arises  admiration,  and 
from  admiration  unconscious  imitation  springs,  as  a  necessary 
consequence.  Thus,  when  Coventry  Patmore  fancied  that,  in 
his  Lilian,  he  gave  to  the  world  that  precious  thing,  an  original 
poem,  he  was  only  vexing  the  expectant  reader  with  a  weak 
copy  of  Lochiley  Rail ;  and  Dr.  Waller,  who  can  write  an 
admirable  original  song,  must  swell  his  volume,  by  placing  be- 
fore us  his  Ravenacroft  Hall,  his  Sleep  and  Death,  and  his 
Lahorare  eat  Orare,  which  merely  prove  that  he  is  an  ardent 
admirer,  and  possesses  a  very  just  estimate,  of  all  the  beauties 
of  Tennyson,  of  Longfellow,  and  of  Byron, 

In  reading  Dr.  Waller's  Bavenscroft  Hall,  we  were  most 
forcibly  reminded  of  Tennyson,  and  of  Alexander  Smith  ;  and 
certainly  not  to  the  advantage  of  our  author.  The  plot  of 
this  tale  is  simple.  The  heroine  is  named  AUce,  and  is  intro- 
duced to  us  seated  at  a  window,  at  a  time  when 

''  The  flush  of  day 
Had  paled  from  crimson  to  that  nameless  hue 
That  tints  the  sea-shell.*' 

Now,  this  description  of  the  Doctor's,  "sweet  summer  eve" 
is  nothing  more  than  an  imitation  of  Alexander  Smith's 
picture  of  Violet^  in  his  Life  Drama,  where  Edward  tells 
fTalter  that 

«  On  her  cheek 
The  blushing  blood  miraculous  doth  range 
From  sea- shell  pink  to  sunset." 

Why  did  Dr.  Waller  call  her  Alice?  Why  did  he  seat 
her  at  a  window  ?  Who  has  not  loved  that  other  darling 
Alice,  in  T/ie  Milled 8  Daughter  ?  There  the  boy  hero  had  been 
wandering  in  the  woods,  and  through  his  mind  there  ran  the 
strain  of  some  old  love  ditty — 

*'  The  phantom  of  a  silent  song, 
That  went  and  came  a  thousand  times^.'* 

and  looking  towards  the  casement  of  the  miller's  house  he 
beholds  his  "  other,  dearer,  life  in  life."  Why  did  Dr.  Waller 
call  his  poet-hero  Walter  ?  We  have  Walter,  a  true  poet,  in 
the  Life  Drama.  Why  did  Dr.  Waller  commence  his  piece 
in  Elizabethan  idiom,  and  just  seven  pages  afterwards  intro- 
duce the  41st,  42nd,  and  43rd  stanzas  from  The  Talking  Oak, 
of,  as  Alice  calls  him,  ''  Delightful  Tennyson  V* 
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But  to  the  story :  Alice,  like  Tilly  Slowboy,  is  "  an  orfling/' 
left  in  her  tender  infkncy  to  the  care  of  OldBavetucrofi.  Old  Ra- 
ven9crqft  has  two  sons,  both  these  youths  love  Aliee,2Liidi  Alice 
loves  Balph,  the  elder  son,  and  never  for  a  moment  thinks  of 
Walter,  the  younger  son,  to  whom  she  is  everything ;  for,  as  he 
tells  her,  in  a  song, 

" I  seek  to  live  in  the  rays. 

The  melting  rays  of  thy  starry  eye.'* 

Walter,  with  all  hispoetnr,  is  a  ''muff'* — he  cannot  wit- 
ness the  union  of  AUee  and  Malph ;  she  adds  insult  to  rejection 
by  singing  to  RaJfih,  as  the  expression  of  her  feelings  for  him, 
a  song  which  Walter  had  presented  as  the  embodyment  of  hie 
affection  for  her — which  piece  of  roguery  the  jade  had  accom- 
plished, as  Dr.  Waller  imorms  us,  thus : — 
**  It  was  his  own  song, 

With  here  and  there  a  word  put  in  or  changed. 

A  '  thee*  for '  me/  thus  made  to  speak  the  love 

Of  her  he  loved  unto  his  happy  nval.*' 

The  song  is  unworthy  Dr.  Waller's  lyric  powers — it  is 
in  the  worst  style  of  The  Poet  Bunn — and  Walter  appears  to 
care  little  for  his  copyright — he  does  not  cry — '•(hat's  my  thun- 
der''— but  rushes  to  his  father,  abuses  him,  quarrels  with  his 
brother,-and  all  but,  *'  pitches  into"  the  more  successful  young 
gentleman.  That  night  Walter  leaves  his  home,  and  wanders 
away,  none  know  whither ;  true — 

*f01d  Bavenscroft 
Made  search  for  him  throughout  the  country  round. 
Instant  and  close,  hut  tidings  learned  he  none." 

And  all  that  his  respectable  father  could  discover  of  Waltet'e 
flight  was,  that  upon  the  day  of  his  departure, 

'« A  youth  was  seen 

Treading  a  sylvan  pathway  towards  the  coast. 
Carrying  a  bundle,  in  a  kerchief  tied. 
And  slung  upon  a  stafi^" 

Time  rolls  on — full  seven  years  pass : — 

"  Alice  and  Ralph  had  wed  ; 
And  two  fair  children  blessed  their  happy  home— 
The  home  where  Moreton  and  his  wife  had  dwelt. 
Some  three  hours*  pleasant  ride  from  the  old  hall." 

Parturient  and  affectionate,  here  the  happy  heroine  dwelt,  en- 
joyiDg,  we  may  presume,  as  her  health  permitted,  the  salu- 
brious advantages  of  the  "  three  hours*  pleasant  ride,"  when 
she  wished  to  visit  the  old  gentleman. 

At  length,  on  a  Christmas-eve,  Walter  returns  incog.     He 
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attends  the  parish  church  the  following  day — hears  the  songs  of 
the  children,  sees  his  father  in  the  family  pew.  The  old  man 
looks  care-worn,  Walter^ 8  heart  is  touched,  he  makes  himself 
known — and  a  happy  Christmas  dinner  crowns  the  joy  of 
all  concerned,  including  Ralph  and  Alice.  Walter  remains  at 
home — the  father  dies,  who,  to  use  an  expression  of  Mr* 
Harry  Foker's,  *'  cuts  up  fat,"  and  some  time  afterwards, 

" It  came  to  pass 

That  Ralph  and  Alice  died,  and  Moreton's  lands 
Descended  to  their  daughters ;  but  the  Hall 
Was  Walter's  by  inheritance," 

Walter  x^diX^  his  nieces  till  "opening  womanhood,"  then 
dies,  and  leaves  them  all  he  possessed  ;  his  last  request  being 
that,  each  Christmas  morning,  at  dawn  of  day,  a  choir  of  chil- 
dren should 

"  Proclaim  the  Saviour's  birth  in  Carol  sweet, 
Before  the  Oriel  window  at  the  Hall." 

Why  Dr.  Waller  has  called  Ravenacroft  Hall  a  poem, 
we  cannot  conceive.  It  is  as  prosaic  as  prose  can  be.  It 
never  rises  above  the  merest  common -place,  and  when  des- 
criptive of  external  nature  is  painful  in  its  minuteness.  In 
describing  an  ancient  church,  he  writes  thus  : — 

Lofty  nave  and  choir, 
"Snsti  intersecting  transept— higli,  square  tower-— 

Doorways,  where  from  the  dostering  shafts  upspring 

The  pointed  arch,  and  in  whose  deep  recess 

Arch  within  arch,  in  lessening  span  and  height, 

Rise  firom  the  frequent  columns,  shortening  still 

As  they  retire,  while  still  betwixt  the  shafts, 

And  o'er  the  archivolts,  nm  mouldings  quaint, 

Zig-zag  and  toothed,  trefoils,  leaFes  and  flowers— 

The  muUioned  windows,  in  whose  graceful  sweep 

The  rose  evolves  its  intersecting  curves 

In  florid  tracery,  wherein  is  seen 

The  gorgeous  light  of  many-tinted  glass — 
Buttress  and  parapet,  and  gargoyles  quaint. 

Grotesquely  leaning  from  the  heavy  eaves. ^ 

Beautiful  temples  I — 

This  is  not  poetry.  It  is  not  thus  that  Byron  and  Tennyson  de- 
scribe an  object.Take  the  noble  poetry  in  which  the  former  paints 
the  ruined  glories  of  Greek  and  Roman  greatness ;  take  the 
lovely  visions  of  oriental  scenery,  in  which  Tennyson  describes 
those  ''  islands  at  the  gateways  of  the  day  "  and  the — 

*'  Larger  constellations  burning,   mellow  moons  and  happy  skies. 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  Paradise. 
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Never    comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an   European  flag. 
Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  wood  land,  droops  the  trailer  from 

the  crag ; 
Droops  the  heavy  blossom'd  bower,  hangs  the  heavj-fruitedtree^ 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea." 

Take  TVordsworth,  and  in  his  deep-tlioughted  lines,  no 
labored  jugglinf?  Mith  technicality  is  discoverable — but  Dr. 
Waller  either  is  ignorant,  or  forgetful  of  the  great  rules  of  his 
art,  and  endeavours  to  supply  his  deficiency  in  poetic  diction, 
by  an  inversion  of  his  prose. 

In  his  Sleep  and  Death,  the  second  piece  of  the  volume  be- 
fore US,  the  author  takes  his  epigraph  from  Shelley,  and  in- 
cited by  the  lines — 

**  How  wonderful  is  Death, 

Death,  and  his  Brother,  Sleep," 

introduces  many  scenes  much  better  written  by  Moore,  by 
Wilson,  by  Robert  Montgomery,  and  by  Robert  PoUok.  In- 
deed, Dr.  Waller  seems  particularly  anxious  to  attempt 
what  great  poets  have  already  accomplished.  He  writes 
odes,  forgetting  Dryden  and  Collins.  He  writes  a  Song  of  the 
Larky  forgetting  Shelley  and  Hogg.  He  writes  songs  of  Irish 
peasant  life,  forgetting  that  greatest  of  living  Insh  song 
writers — Samuel  Lover.  He  writes  his  Slingsby  Papers,  forget- 
ting that  they  are  only  the  worst  of  all  bad  imitations  of  the 
ever  glorious  Noctes  Ambrosiana.  He  writes  a  Labarare  est 
Orare,  of  fourteen  stanzas,  forgetting  that  the  whole  inspiration 
of  his  verses  is  found  in  Longfellow^s  Excelsior,  and  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  reader's  feelings  by  a  harrowing  pour- 
trayel  of  physical  sufTering,  in  his  Sleep  and  Death,  forgetting 
that,  in  The  City  of  the  Plague,  Wilson,  years  ago,  accom- 
plished this  as  only  a  poet  could  achieve  it,  yet  drew  from 
Southey  the  criticism  tliat  it  was  "like  bringing  racks,  wheels, 
and  pincers  upon  the  stage  to  excite  pathos.  No  doubt  but  a 
very  pathetic  tragedy  might  be  written  upon  '  the  Chamber  of 
the  Amputation  \  cutting  for  the  stone,  or  the  Caesarean  opera- 
tion ;  but  actual  and  tangible  horrors  do  not  belong  to  poetry. 
We  do  not  exhibit  George  Barnwell  upon  the  ladder  to  affect 
the  gallery  now,  as  was  originally  done ;  and  the  best  picture 
of  Apollo  flaying  Marsyas,  or  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, would  be  regarded  as  more  disgusting  than  one  of  a 
slaughter-house,  or  of  a  dissecting-room."  This  melo-drama- 
tic  plan  is  a  common  fault  with  many  writers  of  verse  in  our 
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time ;  even  in  the  books  before  us,  we  find  the  Reverend  Mr, 
Brooke  devoting  his  muse  to  such  subjects  as  Inflammation, 
Scarlet  Fever,  Consumption,  Fever,  Delirium  Tremens,  Infarit 
Death,  Sudden  Death,  and  Violent  Death.  But  writers,  who 
select  such  subjects  as  these,  should  bear  in  mind  an  observa- 
tion of  Fuseli's,  that,  *'  When  Spenser  dragged  into  light  the 
entrails  of  the  serpent  slain  by  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  he 
dreamt  a  butcher's  dream,  and  not  a  poet's.'^ 

We  have  not  written  thus  of  our  author,  either  needlessly  or 
unfairly.  But  can  Dr.  Waller  really  consider  that  such 
productions  as  these  entitle  any  man  to  call  them  Poems,  or  to 
designate  himself  a  poet  ?  What  is  a  Poet  ?  One  who  makes 
the  world  bow  down  before  the  beauty,  or  the  majesty,  or  the 
holiness,  or  the  human  naturalness  of  his  creation.  When, 
in  the  grand  cadence  of  Milton's  lines,  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
the  wonders  of  the  earth,  the  philosophy  of  a  Christian  belief 
breathing  the  majesty  of  Heaven-fired  genius,  swell  into  that 
diapason  which  sounds  like  to  the  strains  of  melody  that 
he  who  loves  sweet  music  hears  in  his  morning  dreams 
— then  John  Milton  is  a  Poet.  When,  in  every  phase  of 
fancy,  so  godlike,  so  lofty,  so  true,  we  follow  that  '*  heavenly 
Una''  through  her  weary,  dark,  and  lonely  way,  the  sun- 
shine of  her  loveliness  the  only  light  to  guide  her — then 
Edmund  Spenser  is  a  Poet,  When,  in  dl  the  paths  of 
human  existence,  from  Prince  to  Clown,  Hamlet  and  MacbetA, 
Hal  and  Autolycus — from  noble  lady  to  low-bom  peasant 
wench — Lady  Macbeth  and  Juliet,  to  Hostess  Quickly  and 
Audrey,  great  Shakspere  sounds  every  depth  of  feeling,  sways 
every  passion,  and  rules  every  breast,  by  the  magic  of  his  own 
great  heart-taught  genius — then  William  Shakspere  is  a  poet. 
When  that  second,  lesser  Shakspere, — who  sang  of  nature  in 
her  homely  moods,  and  in  passion,  love,  and  youth's  full 
soul,  found  teachers  such  as  schools  have  never  furnished ; 
when  from  his  life,  in  humble  youth,  he  drew  such  charms  as 
only  poets  know,  and  left  to  after  time  such  thought  of  beauty, 
manlmess,  and  patriotism,  as  shall  endure  whilst  nature  lasts — 
then  Robert  Bums  was  a  poet — and  whilst  Homer,  Dante  Ari- 
osto,  Tasso,  Byron,  Scott,  Moore^  great,  thoughtful  Words- 
worth, Crabbe,  Cowper,  Tennyson — aJl  swell  the  roll  of  Poets, 
— then  can  Doctor  Waller  call  the  twenty-two  pieces,  first 
printed  in  his  volume.  Poems  ?  Do  they  possess  a  claim  to 
any  other  classification  than  that  of  metrical  commonplaces  P 
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Do  thej  show  a  mind  like  his,  of  whom  Tennyson  sings : — 

"  He  saw  thro*  life  and  death,  thro*  good  and  il)» 

Ue  saw  thro'  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will. 

An  open  scroll. 
Before  him  lay :  with  echoing  feet  he  threaded 

The  secret'st  walks  of  fame  : 
The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were  headed 

And  wing*d  with  flame." 

If  Dr.  Waller  would  only  remember  these  truths  he  would 
avoid  long  metrical  pieces  ;  he  would  not  turn  the  Lord's 
Prayer  into  blank  verse  ;  he  would  not  paraphrase  the  Burial 
Service ;  and  would  not  perpetually  remind  us,  in  the  words  of 
his  rather  stale  fancy,  that  life  is  like  a  stream.  We  wish  Dr. 
Waller  well,  and  we  write  plainly  of  his  *'  Poems,"  because  we 
are  anxious  to  show  him  that  his  genius  is  lyrical.  In  long 
pieces,  he  is  not  superior  to  Mr.  John  £dmund  Eeade,*  who 
re- writes  Byron,  unconsciously ;  and  he  merely  excels  Mr.  Co- 
ventry Patmore,  who  copies  his  best  bits  from  Tennyson,  and 
who,  when  inspiration  becomes  too  powerful  to  be  intelligible, 
smothers  its  ravings  in  a  mist  of  asterisks. 

But  it  may  be  asked — is  Dr.  Waller  a  mere  poetaster — ^is 
he  one  of  the  literary  shams — ^the  fungus  excrescences  of  the 

Periodical  press  ?  Tar,  far  indeed,  from  this,  we  reply.  He 
as  only  mistaken  his  powers ;  and,  though  he  is  not,  as  a  song 
writer,  equal  to  Samuel  Lover,  or  Charles  Swain,  he  is  amongst 
the  best, the  sweetest,  and  most  poetical  lyrists  of  the  time; 
yet  in  two  of  his  best  songs  he  has  made  three  mistakes.  In 
the  first,  he  reminds  us  of  Gerald  Griffin's  Gille  Machree,  and 
of  Lover's  WTiat  Will  Tou  Do^  Love  /t  In  the  second,  he  is  not 
Irish — he  is  Anglo-Irish — and  his  Dance  Lights  for  my  Heart 
It  Lies  Under  Tour  Feet^  Love — is  not  more  genuinely  Irish 
than  Katty  Barling,  a  veritable  Cockney-Celtic  production.  We 
first  insert.  Welcome  as  Flowers  in  May : — 

At  day's  dedlninft  ft  maid  sat  twining 

A  garland  shining  with  wHd  flowers  gaj ; 
But  her  heart  it  was  sore,  and  the  tears  swelled  o'er 

Her  eje,  at  the  door,  on  that  ere  in  May. 
**  And  take,**  she  cried,  to  her  yonng  heart's  pride. 

**  From  your  plighted  bride,  on  this  holy  day, 
A  tnie-loT«  token  ef  fend  tows  spoken 

That  majr  not  be  brokee— these  flowers  of  Xaj. 

"In  lifb  and  in  death,  if  yon  hold  to  your  folth. 
Keep  ever  this  wreath,  'twill  be  sweet  In  decay ; 

Come  poor  or  with  wealth,  come  in  sickness  or  health. 
To  my  heart  yoa'U  be  welcome  as  flowers  in  May. 

•  See  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  II.,  No.  7,  p.  461. 
f  See  this  exquisite  song  in  **  Handy  Andy." 
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"  Tet  oh,  if  ever,  when  wide  seas  sever 

Onr  hearts,  you  waver  in  fiedth  to  me, 
A  tme  Irish  maid  will  never  upbraid 

Affection  betrayed— from  that  hour  you're  free  I 

'*  I  set  small  store  upon  golden  ore, 
I'll  not  love  you  the  more  for  your  wealth  from  the  sea; 

The  hand  that  will  toil  at  our  own  loved  soil. 
Free  from  crime  or  frx)m  spoil,  is  the  hand  for  me  !" 

The  blessing  half  spoke,  her  fast  tears  choke, 

And  strong  sobs  broke  the  young  man's  prayer ; 
One  blending  of  hearts,  and  the  youth  departs— 

The  maid  weeps  alone  in  the  silent  air. 

Full  many  a  score  that  lone  maid  counted  o'er 
Of  day-dawns  and  night-falls— a  year  to  the  day— 

When,  sadly,  once  more,  at  the  seat  by  the  door. 
Stood  the  youth  as  before,  on  that  eve  in  May, 

For  the  love  of  that  maid,  wherever  he  strayed,  ": 

Kept  his  soul  from  stain,  and  his  hand  from  guilt ; 

Like  an  angel  from  God,  till  his  feet  retrod 
The  cherished  sod  where  his  first  love  dwelt. 

"  I  bring  you  no  store  of  the  bright  gold  ore 

But  poor  as  before,  I  return  to-day ; 
For  my  bride  I've  no  wealth  but  broken  health, 

Hopes  withered  and  dead  as  these  flowers  of  May." 

The  maiden  has  pressed  her  true  love  to  her  breast. 

Her  joyful  haste  no  doubts  delay ; 
In  his  arms  she  sighs  **  'Tis  yourself  I  prize. 

To  my  heart  you  are  welcotne  asfiotvers  in  May  .'" 

Now  to  all  who  remember  the  songs  by  Griffin  and  Lover, 
to  wliich  we  have  referred,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  last 
three  stanzas  of  Dr  Waller's  lyric  are  nothing  more  than  pal- 
pable ''cribs/'  "  'Tis  yourself  I  prize  " — is  a  piece  of  abomina- 
ble vulgarity,  in  its  expression,  which  Lover,  like  a  tme  poet, 
has  I'efined,  whilst  retaining  all  its  strength,  in  the  last  stanza 
of  his  M^Aat  Will  You  Do,  -Love.  Dr.  Waller, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  formed  the  style  of  his  songs 
upon  a  metre  in  which  Lover  excels— namely,  the  short 
rhyming  line — as  we  find  it  in  Moll^  Carew,  in  The  Bould 
Soger  Boy,  and  in  Ndtive  Music. 

We  place  before  the  reader  our  author's  very  pretty  song, 
which  he  entitles — 

DANCE  LIGHT,  FOR  MY  HEART  IT  LIES  UNDER  TOUR  FEET.  LOVE. 

"  Ah,  sweet  Kitty  Neil,  rise  up  from  that  wheel- 
Tour  neat  little  foot  will  be  weary  from  spinning ; 

Come  trip  down  with  me  to  the  sycamore  tree. 
Half  the  parish  is  there,  and  the  dance  is  beginning. 

The  sun  is  gone  down,  but  the  fall  hardest-moon 
Shines  sweetly  and  cool  on  the  dew-whitened  valley  ; 

While  all  the  air  rings  with  the  soft,  loving  things 
Each  little  bird  sings  in  the  green  shaded  aUey." 
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With  ft  Mtiih  and  a  nnilA,  Kitty  roM  ap  tha  wbila, 

Her  ere  tn  the  f^asa,  a«  «tae  bound  her  hair,  ^aodng  ; 
TIa  hard  to  refnae  when  a  yoang  lover  auea— 

So  the  ooold^nt  bat  chooae  to— go  off  to  the  dancing. 
And  now  on  the  green,  the  glad  gronpt  are  seen— 

Each  gay-hearted  lad  with  the  lass  of  hit  choosing ; 
And  Pat,  withoat  fM,  leads  ont  sweet  Kitty  Nell- 

Somehow,  when  he  asked,  she  ne'er  thought  of  refusing. 

Now,  Felix  Magee  puts  his  pipes  to  his  knee. 

And  with  flourish  so  free,  sets  each  couple  in  motion; 
With  a  cheer  and  a  bound,  the  lads  patter  the  ground— 

The  maids  more  around  Just  like  swans  on  the  ocean. 
Cheeks  bright  as  the  rose— feet  light  as  the  doe  s, 

Now  coyly  retiring,  now  boldly  advanclnj?— 
Search  the  world  all  round,  from  the  sky  to  the  ground. 

No  such  sight  can  be  found  as  an  Irish  Ittsi  dancing  ! 

Sweet  Kate  !  who  could  view  your  bright  e>e»  of  deep  blue,         ^ 

Beaming  humidly  through  their  dark  lashes  so  mildly, 
Tour  fair-turned  arm,  heaving  breast,  rounded  form. 

Nor  feel  his  heart  warm,  and  his  pulses  throb  wildly. 
Tonng  Pat  feels  his  heart,  as  he  gaiea,  depart. 

Subdued  by  the  smart  of  such  painful  yet  sweet  love  ; 
The  sight  leaves  his  eye,  as  he  cries  with  a  sigh, 

*"  Dance  Ught^/or  my  heart  it  lies  under  your  fert,  lore  .'** 

This,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  not  Irish ;  it  has  an 
Irish  tag  to  Cockney  verses. 

The  lines  entitled,  There^i  a  Lining  of  Silver  to  Every 
Cloud,  are  in  Dr.  Waller's  best  manner ;  and  though  the  metre 
has,  as  Touchntone  savs,  *'  the  right  butter  woman's  rank  to 
market,"  in  its  gingle;  and  whilst  the  lines  have  also 
*'the  very  false  gallop  of  verses,*'  yet  they  are  so  poetical, 
that  we  must,  "  infect  ourselves  with  them"  : — 


••  THERE'S  A  LINING  OF  SILVER  TO  EVERY    CLOUD." 
*'  Did  a  sable  cloud 
Tom  forth  her  silver  lining  to  the  night."— Miltov. 


One  winter  night  dreary, 

Dejected  and  weary,  i 

I  kept  my  lone  vigil  of  sorrow  and  care ; 

Mistrusting— mistaking— 

My  heart  foil  to  breakbig— 
My  soul    seeking    comfort,    and    finding 


All  wildly  and  chllly 

The  wind  whistled  shrilly, 
Drifting  the  clouds  o'er  the  desolate  sky  ; 

Low  moaned  the  ocean 

In  ceaaeleas  eommotion, 
I>Mhing  the  spray  of  its  billows  on  high  ! 


Tearfully  gleaming. 

The  young  moon  was  beaming, 
Stmc^ingby  fits  through  each  gathering 
ctond; 

Faint  light  now  ahedding. 

Dark  shades  now  spreading 
Over  the  moonahine  their  vapoury  shroud  I 
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Ah  !    thus,  thought  I,  sighing, 
From  birth  to  our  dying, 
Han  s  course  is  a  struggle  through  trial  and 
gloom ; 
Joy  gives  scarce  a  promise 
That  grief  rends  not  from  us. 
O'er  the  light  of  our  life  looms  tho  ihade  of 
the  tomb ! 

But  soon,  to  my  wonder. 

The  dead  burst  asunder. 
And  down  through  the  fissure  now  streamed 
the  moon's  light ; 

Soft  fell  its  splendour, 

So  tranquil  and  tender, 
In  showers  of  sheen  on  the  face  of  the  night 

While  an  the  cloud's  margent 

Waa  gleaming  like  argent— 
Tho'  earthward  stUl  sullen  and  dark  was  its 
shroud 

I  knew  that  towards  Heaven 

Its  brightness  was  given  — 
A  lining  of  silver  spread  over  the  cloud  ! 
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Then  mj  soul  rose  In  badness, 
And  shook  off  its  sadness, 
I  felt  God    can  turn  all  our  darkness  to 
light;— 
To-day  what  is  sorrow 
Make  Joy  on  the  morrow- 
Dry  tears  that  are  hiding  His  smiles  from 
our  sight.* 


I  looked  up,  confessing 

That  Trial  \s  Blessing, 
To  Bim  if  each  grief  be  spread  out  aotf 
avowed ; 

What  from  earth  Man  sees  glooming  ; 

God  above  is  illuming — 
'*  There's  a  lining  of  silver  to  every  cloud  J" 


And  here,  for  the  present,  we  close  our  notice  of  Dr.  Waller's 

!)oems.  We  observe  that  the  press,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Eng- 
and,  have  extended  but  little  mercy  to  his  book ;  and  although 
we  do  not,  as  we  have  already  stated,  believe  him  to  be  a  great 
poet,  or  a  man  possessed  of  remarkable  genius  or  power,  yet 
he  really  has  undoubted  claims  to  be  considered  a  song  writer 
of  very  brilliant  fancy ;  whilst  his  versification  is  frequently 
full  of  sweet  and  charming  melody. 

Melody  of  rhyme  and  harmony  of  expression,  however,  do 
not  make  a  Poet.  If  it  were  so,  Charles  Swain,  and  other 
well-known  song  writers  of  our  day,  might  rank,  in  the  realms 
of  Parnassus,  with  Byron,  and  Scott,  and  Wordsworth ;  but 
a  Poet  must  possess  all  these  attributes,  and,  in  addition, 
thought,  before  he  can  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  readers : — to 
resemble  is  not  to  be,  and  the  hare  which  beat  the  drum  so 
admirably — for  a  hare — was  not  a  drummer,  but  only  a  hare 
beating  a  drum.  If,  in  writing  of  Dr. Waller's  little  book,  we 
have  stated  opinions  apparently  harsh  or  hypercritical — -we  have 
merely  expressed,honestly50ur  genuine  sentiments.  We  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Waller :  we  only  know  that  he  is  a 
IHpperary  man,  and,  therefore,  must  be  a  good  fellow ;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Leinster  Circuit,  and  must  be  a  jolly,  good-hu- 
mored gentleman ;  he  is  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  aoility, — and 
our  sole  object  has  been  to  show  him  that  he  is  not  such  a  poet 
as  his  puffers  would  induce  him  to  believe — the  world  and  cliques 
judge  differently  of  men's  minds.  Let  Dr.  Waller  depend  upon 
his  own  genius,  then  the  critics  will  quickly  learn  his  real  wortli, 
and  instead  of  writing  such  absurdities  as  Uavenacroft  Hall,  he 
will  delight  his  readers  with  many  pieces  as  poetic  and  fanciful  i 

THE  FIRST  CUCKOO  IN  SPRING. 

One  sweet  eve  in  spring,  as  the  daylight  died, 

Mave  sat  in  her  bower  by  her  father's  side ; 

{Cuckoo  J   Cuckoo  .')  so  soft  and  so  clear, 

Sang  the  bonny  cuckoo  from  a  thicket  near : 

(Cuckoo '.   Cuckoo  .')  "  Do  listen,  my  dear, 

*Tis  the  first  cuckoo's  note  I  have  heard  this  year.  * 

The  maiden  smiled  archly,  then  sighed — "  Tis  long 
I've  waited  and  watched  for  that  sweet  bird's  song" 
it'uckoo  .'    Cuckoo  /)     "  Ere  winter  he'll  roam 
With  some  beloved  mate  to  his  distant  home." 
C  C'lckoo  !   Cuckoo .')     "  Ah,  would  I  might  roam 
With  that  bonny  cuckoo  to  his  distant  home." 
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The  old  nun  he  fktnmed  at  the  maid,  and  laldL 

**  What  pntt  such  wild  thoughts  In  your  foolish  Ijead  *  ' 

(Cuckoo  I    Cuckoo!)    "  No  maid  thonlddeflire 

To  roam  from  her  own  native  land  and  aire." 

(Cu^coo  *  Cuckoo  .0    **  I  don't  lore  a  note 

That  comes  from  that  foreign  bird's  weary  throat 

^The  blackbird  and  throstle,  I  lore  their  sonfl. 
They  cheer  ns  through  summer  and  autumn  long  ;** 
{Cuckoo .'  Cuckoo  .*)  "And  then  they  neer  roam. 
But  they  mate  and  thoy  live  all  the  year  at  home  ;** 
(Cuckoo  .'  Cuckoo  0  '*  Tria  still  the  same  note 
That  comes  from  that  foreign  bird's  weary  throat." 

The  old  man  he  sleeps  In  the  drowsy  air. 
While  soft  from  his  side  steals  his  disnghter  fair. 
(Cuckoo  J  Cuckoo  !)  There's  a  bird  in  the  grove 
That  sings  a  sweet  song  all  yocmg  maidens  love— 
CCuckoo  !  Cuckoo  !)  Says  the  bird  from  the  grove, 
**  I'm  weary  cuckooing  tJiis  hour,  my  love.** 

The  old  man  he  dreams  that  the  cuckoo  sings 
Close  up  to  his  ear  very  wcmdront  things ; 
( Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  .')  "  I  love  your  dear  Have, 
And  won  her  young  heart  Just  without  your  leave. ' 
{Cuckoo  >  Cuckoo  :i   "*  She  is  willing  to  roam 
From  her  own  beloved  nest  to  my  distant  home." 

Half  in  fear,  half  in  anger,  her  sire  awakes, 

As  her  lips  on  his  brow  a  soft  farewell  takes. 

(  Cuckoo  /  Cuckoo  .')    The  old  man  is  alone. 

For  vision,  and  cuckoo,  and  child  are  gone ; 

( Cuckoo  I  Cuckoo  !)  A  sweet  voice  whispers  near, 

**  We'll  be  back  with  the  cuckoo  in  spring  next  year.'* 

In  conclusion,  we  would  advise  Dr.  Waller  never  again, 
either  under  his  nom  de  plume,  Jonathan  Preke  Slingshi/,  or 
his  real  name,  to  publish  another  Slingsby  Paper,  or  liight 
With  ike  Mystics.  He  is  neither  learned  enough,  nor  8u£Bciently 
well  read,  to  justify  his  attempting  a  class  of  composition  in 
which  only  one  man  has  succeeded.  When  Dr.  Waller  can 
justly  claim  to  be  as  learned,  as  richly  gifted  with  genius, 
as  buoyant  in  the  strong  tide  of  animal  spirits,  as  fuUy  ac- 
quainted with  literature,  as  refined  and  piercing  in  criticism 
as  Professor  Wilson — then,  and  not  till  then,  should  he  essay 
once  more  to  produce  A  Night  With  the  Mystics.  His 
past  efforts  have  been  stupid,  inane,  and  tedious — unworthy 
(rf  him — of  The  University  Magazine,  and  suited  only  to  some 
struggling,  petty  serial  of  the  London  trade  puffers.  This 
is  a  plain  expression  of  opinion,  but  it  is  true,  in  its  fullest 
and  plainest  meaning. 

Mr.  McCarthy  is  well  known,  to  many  of  our  readers,  as 
a  contributor  of  poetic  pieces  to  The  Jhblin  University 
Magazine.  Before  joining  that  periodical  he  was  a  writer  of 
fierce  songs,  of  the  "wrath  and  cabbage^'  style  of  patriotism,  so 
much  in  vogue  some  few  years  ago   in   Ireland.     His  book 
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possesses  all  thebeautiesof  Dr. Waller's  volume^and  is  unmarked 
by  the  possession  of  one  single  blemish  of  the  Doctor's  muse. 
But  is  Mr.  McCarthy  a  Poet  ?  Do  his  thoughts  live  in  the 
heart,  and  come  back  upon  the  memory  in  hours  of  joy  or 
grief? — Do  they  make  glad  a  summer  noontide  musing,or  start 
to  the  lips  when  gentle  heads  are  bowed  to  listen,  or  when 
thoughts  are  cast  out  in  words,  as  mind  is  matched  with  mind, 
when  the  household  sit  around  the  winter  fire,  or  by  the  student's 
table?  These  are  themagic  attributesof  great  poems  ;and  though 
Mr.  McCarthy  does  not  possess  all  these  grand  powers,  he  has 
thoughts  and  melodies  of  verse  that  charm  the  reader,  till  he 
longs  for  new  and  more  frequent  strains  from  one  who  sings 
so  sweetly,  and  with  such  true,  and  deep,  and  gushing  music. 

McCarthy  has  not  the  wild  and  flashing  genius  of  Alexander 
Smith;  he  has  not  the  mysticism  of  Tennyson;  he  has  not  the 
great,   deep-hearted  poetry  of  Massey,  that 

"  Cliild  of  misery  baptized  in  tears :'' 
but  he  has  a  fine  and  glowing  fancy,  full  of  poetic  thoughts, 
and  of  quiet  pathos,  that  serve  him  well,  in  weaving  those 
charms  that  form  bright  spells  to  make  his  readers  love  the 
sweet  creations  that  shine  in  his  Voyage  of  SL  Brendan,  in 
Tke  Bell  Founder,  and  in  many  of  his  shorter  pieces. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  McCarthy's  poems, 
must  have  regretted  that  he  has  confined  himself  to  magazine 
w  ritiug,  and  to  translations.  A  man  of  his  poetic  power  can 
soar  into  space,  so  high,  that  Dr.  Waller's  wings  can 
never  bear  him  near  the  point ;  and  hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  we  would  counsel  Mr.  McCarthy  to  imp  his  fancy  to 
bolder  flights,  whilst  we  would  advise  Dr.  Waller  to 
remember  that  poetics  are  not  poetry.  Because  Mr.  McCar- 
thy's ability  is  great,  we  have  compared  him,as  a  poet,  with  the 
poets  of  our  own  day,  rather  than  with  those  of  an  earlier  era. 
Byron,  Moore,  Scott,  and  Shelley  are,  day  by  day,  becoming  to 
the  young  poets  of  our  time  what  Pope  and  Thomson  were  to 
those  just  named ;  great  lights  by  which  to  steer,  not  run 
against ;  and  he  who  strikes  out  for  himself  in  this  age, 
even  old  thoughts,  clothed  in  any  versification  save  that  of  Pope 
and  of  his  contemporaries,  is  most  likely  to  be  named  a  poet :  he 
who  attempts  to  write  in  the  metre  and  style  of  Byron  or  Moore 
is  sure  to  be  proclaimed  a  plagiarist.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  have 
namedTennyson,  and  other  poets  of  to-day,  in  writing  of  McCar- 
thy. Hence,  too,  it  may  be,  that  Mr.  McCarthy  l^s  squandered 
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his  genius  and  time  in  translating,  and  in  translating,  in  particu- 
lar, such  poems  as  those  of  Calderon:  works,  with  a  translation 
of  which,  however  well  executed,  no  man  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  Spanish  language  can  express  himself  satisfied, — more 
than  he  who  understands  German  can  feel  pleased  with  any 
translation  of  Faust;  and  it  apoears  to  us  that  Mr.  McCarthy 
has  been  employed  to  translate  (Jalderon's  plays,  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  Charles  Dolman  to  prove,  that  if 
Spain  posessed  an  Inquisition,  she  also  possessed  a  dramatic 
poet ;  and  in  preserving  the  metre  of  the  language  in  which 
the  plays  were  written,  Mr.  MCarthy  has  presented  his 
readers  with  an  octo-syllabic  metre,  very  Hudibrastic,  and 
verging  ,sometimes,  upon  the  doggrel,  and  occasionally  upon 
the  ludicrous  :   as,  for  example,   the  following : — 

FIRST    MOOR. 

Here  is  a  Christian  lying  dead. 

SECOND    MOOB. 

Let  us,  lest  a  plague  should  spread. 
Throw  these  corses  in  the  sea. 

BRiTo,  starting  up. 
First  your  skulls  must  opened  be 
By  such  cuts  and  thrusts  as  these  ; 
For,  even  dead,  we  still  are  Portuguese.* 

These  are  the  absurdities  continually  occurring  in  the 
translations,  which  Mr.  McCarthy  should  never  have  under- 
taken, and  when  he  had  undertaken  them,  he  should  have  avoid- 
ed the  embarrassing  metre  selected,  which  continually  reminds 
one,  in  its  blank  verse,  of  The  Critic — in  its  rhyming  metre,  of 
the  *'  tags''  in  Chrononhotonthologos, 

That  Mr.  McCarthy  has  translated  Calderon's  Dramas 
well  and  ably,  we  admit.  Possibly  since  the  sketches, 
or  beauties,  of  the  Dramas  appeared  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  thirty-four  years  ago,  when  Lockhart  was 
introducing  these  Dramas  and  The  Spanish  Ballads  t  to 
English  readers,  no  such  excellent  versions  have  been  pub- 
lished. We  are  not  now  reviewing  these  translations ;  we 
shall  devote  to  them  a  more  considerable  space  than  our 
present  paper  will  permit ;  we  have  introduced  them  here  as  we 
could  not  permit  so  remarkable  a  work,  by  an  Irish  resident 
litterateur,  to  pass  without  a  reference,  however  slight. 

•  See  **  Dramas  of  Calderon."    Vol.  I.  p.  40. 
t  See  **  Blackwood's  Magazine," from  February,   1820,  to  1825— the 
papers  are  entitled  **  Hora;  Flispanicae." 
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In  poetic  description  of  external  scenery,  lies  Mr.  McCarthy's 
chiefest  power  :  his  best  poem,  as  affording  briUiant  evidence 
of  this  opinion,  is  the  exquisite  Voyage  of  St.  Brendan.  The 
following  passage,  descriptive  of  the  mocking  bird,  is  frooi 
that  portion  of  the  last-named  poem,  entitled  '^  The  Paradise 
of  Birds/'  and  is  extremely  beautiful : — 

Colour  and  form  may  be  conveyed  in  words, 

But  words  are  weak  to  tell  the  heavenly  strains 
That  from  the  throats  of  these  celestial  Wds 

Rang  through  the  woods  and  o'er  the  echoing  plains : 
There  was  the  meadow-lark,  with  voice  as  sweet, 

But  robed  in  richer  raiment  than  our  own  ; 
And  as  the  moon  smiled  on  his  green  retreat, 

The  painted  nightingale  sang  out  alone. 

Words  cannot  echo  music"s  winged  note, 

One  bird  alone  exhausts  their  utmost  power; 
'lis  that  strange  bird  whose  many-voiced  throat 

Mocks  all  his  brethren  of  the  woodland  bower— 
To  whom  indeed  the  gift  of  tongues  is  given, 

Tlie  musical  rich  tongues  that  fill  the  grove, 
Now  like  the  lark  dropping  his  notes  from  heaven, 

Now  cooing  the  soft  earth  notes  of  the  dove. 

Oft  have  I  seen  him,  scorning  all  control. 

Winging  his  arrowy  flight  rapid  and  strong, 
As  if  in  search  of  his  evanished  soul, 

Lost  in  the  gushing  ecstasy  of  song; 
And  as  I  wandered  on,  and  upward  gazed, 

Half  lost  in  admiration,  half  in  fear, 
1  left  the  brothers  wondering  and  amazed, 

Thinking  that  all  the  choir  of  Heaven  was  near. 

Was  it  a  revelation  or  a  dream? — 

That  these  bright  birds  as  angels  once  did  dwell 
In  Heaven  with  stwry  Lucifer  supreme, 

Half  sinned  with  him,  and  with  him  partly  fell ; 
That  in  this  lesser  paradise  they  stray. 

Float  through  its  air,  and  glide  its  streams  along, 
And  that  the  strains  they  sing  each  happy  day 

Rise  up  to  God  like  mom  and  even  song. 

Mr.  M*Carthy  is  not  a  very  deep  student,  or  a  very  pro- 
found analyst  of  human  passion ;  but  of  beauty,  in  all  its 
phases  and  forms,  he  is  a  brilliant  painter.  The  following 
lines  are  from  his  fairy  tale,  Alice  and  Una^  and  we  insert 
them,  as  they  are  a  very  charming  specimen  of  a  style  of 
metre,  the  leonine,  in  which  Mr.  McCarthy  excels."*^ 

Maurice,  the  lover,  is  supposed  to  enter  the  fairy  glade,  and 
the  half  elfin,  half  ideal,  beauty  of  his  mistress  is  thus  des- 
cribed :— 

With  a  sullen  sound  of  thunder,  the  great  rock  falls  asunder, 
He  looks  around  in  wonder,  and  with  ravishment  awhile. 
For  the  air  his  sense  is  chaining,  with  as  exquisite  a  paining. 
As  when  summer  clouds  are  raining  o'er  a  flowery  Indian  isle; 
And  the  faces  that  surround  him,  oh  I  how  exquisite  their  smile. 
So  free  of  mortal  care  and  guile. 


•  But  our  poet  occasionaUv  nods,  until  he  aU  but  tumbles,  in  pursu- 
ing this  troublesome  and  most  embarrassing  metre,  as  for  example: — 

"  All  maidens  will  abhor  us— and  it's  very  painful /or  us 
To  tell  how  faithless  Maurice  forgot  his  plighted  vows.*' 
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These  forme,  oh  t  tber  ere  ftner— tbeee  teeee  ere  dtrlner 
Then,  PhidUe,  eren  thine  ere,  with  eU  thy  magic  art; 
For  beyond  an  artist's  goeeeinf,  and  beyond  a  bard's  expreeetaig, 
Is  the  face  that  tmth  is  dressing  with  the  feelings  of  ttie  heart ; 
Two  worlds  are  there  togeUMr— Earth  and  Hearen  hare  eadi  a  part  - 
And  such,  dlrlnesi  Una,  tboa  art ! 

And  then  the  daxxling  lustre  of  the  haU  in  which  ther  master- 
Where  bri^test  diamonds  cluster  on  the  flashing  walls  aroond ; 
And  the  flying  and  advancing,  and  the  sighing  and  the  ^andng, 
And  the  mosic  and  the  dancing  on  the  flower-inworen  ground. 
And  the  laoghing  and  the  feasting,  and  the  qoafling  and  the  soimd. 
In  which  their  roiees  all  are  drowned. 

Bat  the  mormor  now  is  hashing— there's  a  poshing  and  a  nishlng. 
There's  a  crowding  and  a  crashing,  throng  that  golden,  fUry  pkoe, 
Where  a  snowy  veil  is  lifting,  like  the  slow  and  silent  shifting 
Of  a  shining  vapoar  drifting  across  the  moon's  pale  face — 
For  there  sits  gentle  Una,  fairest  qaeen  of  fldnr  race, 
In  her  beaaty,  and  her  mi^esty,  and  grace. 

The  moon  by  stars  attended,  on  her  peariy  throne  ascended. 
It  not  more  porely  splendid  than  this  fsiiy-girted  qaeen ; 
And  when  her  lips  had  spoken,  *mid  the  diarroed  silence  broken, 
Ton'd  think  you  had  awoken  in  some  bright  Elysian  scene ; 
For  her  voice  than  the  lark's  was  sweeter,  that  sings  Injoy  between 
The  heavens  and  the  meadows  green. 

Bot  her  cheeks— ah !  what  are  roses  ?— what  are  clonds  where  eve  reposes  ?— 
What  are  hoes  that  dawn  discloses  f— to  the  bluahes  spreading  there ; 
And  what  thesparkling  motlcm  of  a  star  witbia  the  ocean. 
To  the  crystal  s<rft  emotion  that  her  lostroos  dark  eyes  wear  ? 
And  the  tresses  of  a  moonless  and  a  starless  night  are  fair 
To  the  Uackness  of  her  raven  hair. 

Ill  the  volume  before  us  there  is  a  noble  ballad  poera,  en- 
titled The  Foray  of  Con  CfBonnell.  It  has  all  the  dashing 
vigor  that  has  given  so  wide  a  fame  to  Aytoun's  Lay»^  and  is 
extremely  creditable  to  Mr.  McCarthy.  We  have  seldom  read  a 
poetic  description  of  an  animal  more  striking  than  the  fol- 
lowing lines  descriptive  of  a  hound — the  words  are  supposed 
to  be  recited  bv  one  of  the  bards, — and  after  the  song  has 
been  concluded,  the  chief  and  retainers  go  forth  and  surprise 
the  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  passage  is  worthy  of 
insertion : 


**  When  comes  the  raven  of  the  sea 

To  nestle  on  an  alien  strand. 
Oh  I  ever,  ever  will  he  be 

The  master  of  the  subject  land. 
The  fairest  dame,  he  holdeth  A«r— 

For  him  the  noblest  steed  doth  bonnd  :— 
Toor  dog  is  bat  a  household  cur. 

Compared  to  John  Mac  Donnell's  hound ! 

"As  fly  the  shadows  o'er  the  grass. 

He  flies  with  step  as  light  and  sore. 
He  honts  the  wolf  throngh  Trostan  pass, 

And  starts  the  deer  by  Lisiinoure  t 
The  mosic  of  the  sabbath  bells, 

Oh,  Con  !  has  not  a  sweeter  soond. 
Than  when  along  the  valley  swells 

The  cry  of  John  Mac  Donnell's  hound. 


**  His  stature  tall,  his  body  long. 

His  back  like  night,  his  breast  like  snow, 
His  fore-leg  pillar-like  and  strong. 
His  hind-leg  like  a  bended  bo  a-; 
Rough,  curling  hair,  head  long  and  thin. 

His  ear  a  leaf  so  small  and  round : 
Not  Bran,  the  favourite  hound  of  Fin, 

Could  rival  John  Mac  Donnell's  hound. 

**  O  Con  !  thy  bard  will  sing  no  more. 

There  is  a  fearful  time  at  hand ; 
The  Scot  is  on  the  nortliem  shore, 

The  Saxon  in  the  eastern  land. 
The  hour  comes  on  Mrith  quicker  flight, 

When  all  who  lire  on  Irish  ground 
Most  render  to  thp  stranger  .«  mipht 

Both  maid  and  wite,.iii.i  itceil  and  hound  •' 
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The  trembling  bard  again  retires, 
But  now  he  lights  a  ^onaand  fires ; 
The  pent-up  flame  bursts  out  at  length. 
In  all  its  burning,  tameless  strength. 
You'd  think  each  clansman's  foe  was  by. 
So  sternly  flashed.each  angry  eye ; 
You'd  think  'twas  in  the  battle's  clang, 
O'Donnell's  thundering  accents  rang ! 

"  No !  by  my  sainted  kinsman,  no ! 
This  foul  disgrace  must  not  be  so ; 
No  !  by  the  Shrines  of  Hy,  I've  sworn, 
This  foulest  wrong  must  not  be  borne. 
A  better  steed  !— a  fairer  wife  I— 
Was  ever  truer  cause  of  strife? 
A  swifter  hound!— a  better  steed  !— 
Columba!  these  are  cause  Indeed !" 

Again,  like  spray  from  mountidn  rill. 
Up  started  Con :— "  By  CoUum  Kille, 
And  by  the  blessed  light  of  day, 
This  matter  brooketh  no  delay. 
The  moon  is  down— the  mom  is  up — 
Come,  kinsmen,  drain  a  parting  cup, 
And  swear  to  hold  our  next  carouse. 
With  John  Mac  John  Mac  Donnell's  spouse! 

"  We've  heard  the  song  the  Bard  has  sung. 
And  as  a  healing  herb  among 
Most  poisonous  weeds  may  oft  be  found. 
So  of  this  woman,  steed,  and  hound. 
The  song  has  burned  into  our  hearts. 
And  yet  a  lesson  it  imparts, 
Had  we  but  sense  to  read  aright 
The  galling  words  we  heard  to-night 

**  What  lesson  does  the  good  hound  teach? 
Oh !  to  be  faithful  each  to  each ! 
What  lesson  gives  the  noble  steed  ? 
Oh !  to  be  swift  in  thought  and  deed ! 
What  lesson  gives  the  peerless  wife  ? 
Oh !  there  is  victory  after  strife ; 
Sweet  is  the  triumph,  rich  the  spoil. 
Pleasant  the  slumber  after  toil  i" 

They  drain  the  cup,  they  leave  the  hall, 
They  seek  the  armoury  and  st^ 
The  shield  re-echoing  to  the  spear 
Proclaims  the  foray  or  and  near ; 
And  soon  around  the  castle  gate 
Full  sixty  steeds  impatient  wait. 
And  every  steed  a  knight  upon— 
The  strong  small  powerful  force  of  Con  I 

Their  lances  in  the  red  dawn  flash. 
As  down  by  Easkys  side  they  dash; 
Their  quilted  jackets  shine  the  more. 
From  gilded  leather  broidered  o'er ; 
With  silver  spurs,  and  silken  rein. 
And  costly  riding  shoes  from  Spain  ; — 
Ah !  much  thou  hast  to  fenr,  Mac  John, 
The  strong  small  powerful  force  of  Con  ! 

As  homo  upon  autumnal  gales, 
Wild  whirring  gannets  pierce  the  sails 
Of  barks  that  sweep  by  Arran's  shore. 
Thus  swept  the  train  through  Bamesmore. 
Through  many  a  varied  scene  they  ran, 
By  Castle  Fin,  and  fair  Strabane, 
By  many  a  hill,  and  many  a  clan, 
AcroM  the  Foyle  and  o'er  the  Bann  :— 


Then  stopping  in  their  eagle  flight, 
They  waited  for  the  coming  ni^t. 
And  then,  as  Antrim's  rivers  rush 
Straight  from  their  founts  with  sudden 

gush. 
Nor  turn  fheir  strong,  brief  streams  aside. 
Until  the  sea  receives  their  tide, — 
Thus  rushed  upon  the  doomed  Mac  John 
The  swift  smaU-powerful  force  of  Con  I 

They  took  the  castle  by  surj«1se. 

No  star  was  in  the  angiy  sides. 

The  moon  lay  dead  within  her  shroad 

Of  thickly  folded  ashen  cloud; 

They  found  the  steed  within  his  stall. 

The  hound  within  the  oaken  hall, 

The  peerless  wife  of  thousand  charms. 

Within  her  slumbering  husband's  arms  : 

The  Bard  had  pictured  to  the  life 
The  beauty  of  Mac  Donnell's  wife. 
Not  Evir  could  with  her  compare 
For  snowy  hand  and  shining  hair ; 
The  glorious  banner  mom  unfurls 
Were  dark  beside  her  golden  curls. 
And  yet  the  blackness  of  her  eye 
Was  darker  than  the  moonless  sky  I 

If  lovers  listen  to  my  lay. 
Description  is  but  thrown  away ; 
If  lovers  read  this  antique  tale. 
What  need  I  speak  of  red  or  pale  ? 
The  fairest  form  and  brightest  eye 
Are  simply  those  for  which  they  sigh ; 
The  tmest  picture  is  but  faint 
To  what  a  lover's  heart  can  paint. 

Well,  she  was  fair,  and  Con  was  bold. 
But  in  the  strange,  wild  days  of  old. 
To  one  rough  hand  was  oft  decreed 
The  noblest  and  the  blackest  deed. 
'Twas  pride  that  spurred  O'Donnell  on. 
But  still  a  generous  heart  had  Con ; 
He  wished  to  show  that  he  was  strong. 
And  not  to  do  a  bootless  wrong. 

Bat  now  there's  neither  thought  nor  Hum 
For  generous  act  or  bootless  crime ; 
Far  other  cares  the  thoughts  demand 
Of  the  small-powerful  victor  band. 
They  tramp  idong  the  old  oak  floors. 
They  burst  the   strong  bound   chamber 

doors; 
In  all  the  pride  of  lawless  power. 
Some  seek  the  vault  and  some  the  tower. 

And  some  from  out  the  postern  pass. 
And  And  upon  the  dew-wet  grass 
Full  many  a  head  of  dappled  deer. 
And  many  a  full-ey'd  brown-back'd  steer, 
And  heifers  of  the  fragrant  skins— 
The  pride  of  Antrim's  grassy  Glynnea, — 
Which  with  ttielr  spears  they  drive  along, 
A  numerous,  startled,  bellowing  throng. 

They  leave  the  castle  stripped  and  bare. 
Each  has  his  labor,  each  his  share ; 
For  some  have  cups,  and  some  have  plate. 
And  some  have  scarlet  cloaks  of  state. 
And  some  have  wine,  and  some  have  ale. 
And  some  have  coats  of  Iron  mail. 
And  some  have  helms,  and  some  have  spears, 
And  all  have  lowing  cows  and  steers  .' 
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There  are  other  poems  in  Mr.  M'Carth/s  book  that  prove 
him  to  possess  powers  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  it  is  to  us 
a  matter  of  serious  regret  that  one  so  gifted  should  not  have 
striven  for — nay,  should  not  have  achieved — for  with  true 
genius  to  strive  is  to  succeed — a  fame  as  wide  and  general  as 
his  merit  deserves.  He  should  aim  at  some  higher  position 
than  that  of  a  provincial  Apollo,  and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  taking  a  wider  and  bolder  range  of  subjects ;  by  ap- 
pearing more  frequently  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  an 
author,  than  in  that  of  an  occasional  contributor  to  magazines ; 
and,  above  all,  by  scorning  to  translate,  on  any  terms,  however 
easy  the  task  may  be,  or  however  tempting  the  compensation 
offered. 

There  are  other  names  of  those  who  have,  in  Dublin,  re- 
cently published  poetical  works,  upon  our  list,  but  we  must, 
for  the  present,  content  ourselves  by  briefly  referring  to  them. 

Mr.  Starkey  is  the  author  of  some  very  poetical  pieces,  and 
has  also  written  a  long  poem,  entitled  Judas,  He  has  contri- 
buted many  of  his  shorter  poems  to  The  University  Magazine^ 
and  has  composed  various  metrical  translations  from  the  works 
of  French  and  German  poets.  Mr.  Starkey  is  a  man  of  con- 
siderable ability  ;  he  is  more  contemplative  than  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, and  we  recommend  all  our  readers  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  pieces  entitled  The  Death  of  the  Oak^  and 
The  Amphitheatrey  in  the  volume  before  us ;  The  Song  of  the 
Pen,  too,  is  very  fine,'  in  thought  and  execution,  and  The  Son- 
nets are  fanciful  and  poetical. 

In  his  energy  and  force  of  expression,  Mr.  Starkey  frequently 
reminds  us  of  Eobert  PoUok :  indeed  the  following  passage, 
from  Mr.  Starkey's  Calypsis  is  quite  equal  to  some  of  the  most 
powerful  descriptions  in  The  Course  of  Time,  The  Spirit  has 
passed  through  many  scenes,  and,  arriving  in  Britain,  thus  de- 
scribes the  ancient  and  modern  inhabitants  of  the  island ; — 


Medreamed  that  in  my  trarel  I  arrived 
At  a  sequestered  spot — ^What  need  to  map 
Its  landmarks  and  localities,  that  men 
Might  say— 7w  ilere?— Enough,  that  it  was 

in 
Broad  and  magnificent  England.    A  descent 
Swept  from  the  verge  of  a  half  thinned  oat 

wood 
Into  a  fertile  plain.    A  river  went 
Its  way  of  peace  along  the  humblest  path 
That  it  could  find.    And  down  the  near  des- 
cent 
A  bright  brook  brawled  like  inf!uicy  to  find 
Its  river,  and  be  silent  in  its  arms. 
Untended  plant«  clang  confidently  round 


Ancient  oak-stump8,or  peeping  bits  of  rock,— 

Where'er  the  charitable  ivy  failed 

To  keep  its  garment  round   the  bones  of 

earth. 
—The  sun  had  set.    Keen  was  the  fh)sty  air. 
Goats  bleated  on  the  edges  of  the  moor ; 
And  from  the  scanty  copse  there  came  a 

bark,— 
A  whining  yelp,  as  of  a  houseless  hound— 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  wolf.  -A  hut  there  stood 
Upon  the  nether  border  of  that  slope. 
Between  the  hill  and  stream ;  and  it  was 

rude, — 
Logs  roughly  squared,  wattled  all  through 

with  twigs, 
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And  daubed  with  clay ;  the  roof  with  shing> 

les  spread, 
And  these  kept  down  with  stones.     Above 

the  hut 
Curled  a  blue,  fhtgrant  vapour.     Near  the 

door 
Lay  a  half-butchered  stag  upon  his  back, 
Deep  in  the  brisket,  with  his  antlered  head 
Bent  underneath  him.     I  could  now  divine 
What  meant  the  yelping  ttom  the  neigh- 
bouring copse, 
And  understood  the  culprit  eagle's  stare 
Out  of  his  eyrie  towards  the  reeking  flesh, 
As  if  he  weighed  the  danger  of  the  theft 
Against  the  gain  of  thieving.— I  beheld 
One  tract  was  clear  upon  the  topmost  ridge — 
A  broad  back-bone  of  rock.    And  on  that 

spot 
Hage  stones  stood  in  a  ring  against  the  sky, 
Like  ghosts  consulting.     And  within   the 

ring 
Was  a  flat  stone;   and  the  flat  stone  was 

stained 

Red. 

I  beheld  a  man  on  the  descent— 

A  noble  savage— lusty,  though  uncouth, 

A  beechen  spear  grasped  staffwise  in  his 

hand. 
He  had  been  hunting— and  he  bore  some 

flesh 
And  skins  upon  his  shoulder ;  and  his  breath 
Stood  on  his  bristly  beard,  as  he  approached 
The  hut  of  logs.    He  stooped,  and  lifted  up 
A  stone.     'Twas  black,   and  smooth,  and 

chipped  away 
Beneath  his  finger.    And  he  looked  awhile, 
And  turned  it  round— and  laughed ;  for  he 

did  see 
A  little  leaf  of  stone  in  the  black  stone 
Drawn  to  perfection. — But  he  bore  it  home. 
And  as  I  watched  and  wondered  there,  I  saw 
A  dark,  fuliginous  mass  of  dingy  smoke 
Rise  from  the  cottage  root 

But  I  passed  on. 


A  traveller,  I  entered  a  great  town. 

The  crush  of  human  life  swayed  to  and  fro 

Within  the  streets,    which    groaned  with 

waggons,  driven 
Over  the  roaring  causeways  evermore. 
I  heard  the  plashing  clank  of  many  wheels 
Rolled  round  in  water ;   and  the  measured 

stroke 
Of  heavy  hammers  struck  on  bars  of  iron. 
There  was  the  mumbling  ravenousness  of 
Ofire 

ver  its  prey,  as  if  it  feared  some  foe 
Would  snatch  the  fuel  from  its  jaws,  before 
The  crackling  bones  were  ashes.— And  the 

smoke 
Of  furnaces  was  vomited  from  the  throats 
Of  towering  chimneys,  high  above  the  town, 
Each  like  an  ebon  column  bearing  up 
The  overarching  cloud  which  vaulted  in 
This  forge  of  earth  from  heaven. 

The  workshops  glow. 
Sweats  the  grimed  giant  at  his  Cyclop  toil. 
Longing  for  eve,  to  lay  his  lubbar  length 
Do'.vn  In  his  den.     And  on  a  stage  there 

stamped 


An  orator  before  a  Uitenlng  throne — 

So  vehement,  you  would  have  thou^t  th« 

world 
Hung  on  his  talk ;  although  the  roar  around 
Turned  to  a  pantomime  his  legs  and  arms. 
One  ectasy  of  action.    I  could  hear 
Him  utter  "  liberty^  and  ^'"rights  of  man  ;" 
But  more  the  hubbub  of  the  boiling  town 
Snatched  from  my  ears.     But  I  had  seen 

these  words 
Posted  about  on  walls,  in  characters 
Of  every  colour  and  prei>osterou8  si*e. 
There,  in  the  twilight  of  a  dingy  room, 
A  man  sits  bent  above  a  whirling  wheel. 
Holding  some  slender  wires  of  steel  in  *■ 

hand. 
A  gauze-net  masks  his  mouth,  and  a  small 

dust 
Flies  from  the  rods,  as  they  do  touch  the 

wheel. 
His  cough  is  hollow— brow  oppressed  with 

thought. 
And  with  disquietude.    Two  daughters  near 
Are  prankt  as  if  for  festival:  bedight 
With  combs  of  brass,  and  tawdry  finery, 
Preparing  to  depart,  and  take  their  stand 
All  day  before  the  mules,  within  a  room 
Vast  as  God's  temples,  and  more  thronged 

than  they 
With  that  pale   class  which  ministers  to 

wealth. 
At  length,  sounds  took  a  meaning  in   mine 

ears, 
And  spoke  a  language  I   could  c(mstrae. 

Hence 
Dull  tramplings  came  of  troops  upon  tbm 

march — 
And  that  was  war.    And  hence,  despairing 

shrieks 
Of  wives  by  drunkards  struck— and  that  was 

vice, 
And  hence,  the  hurried   whisper   of   th© 

thief— 
And  that  was  crime.    And  hence,  the  chuck- 
ling laugh 
Of  rogues  dispensing  Justice  to  their  clients, 
And  taking  their  possessions  as  their  fee — 
And  that  was  law.    And  hence,  the  cries  of 

babes 
Expiring  at  the  breasts  of  milkless  mothers — 
And  that  was  poverty.  And  hence,  the  hum 
Of  hundreds  struggling  in  a  stifling  room 
To  pass  each  other,  over  slippery  floors. 
And  under  blazing   lights— and   that  was 

fashion. 
And  hence,  the  roar  of  reckless  debauchees — 
Hip— hip— hurrah  !— and  that  was  pleasure. 

And 
Hence,  the  unceasing  shovelling  down  of 

earth 
Over  corruption— that    was  death.      And 

hence. 
From  every  comer  of  the  crammed    ex- 
panse, 
The  Babel-babble  of  the  multitude 
Building  out  heaven— and  that  was  human 

life. 
I  saw  a  wall  enclose  an  ample  space, 
Whence  waggons  without  number  day  by 

day 
Drew  forth  great  loads  of  blackness.    And 

within, 
Jast  in  the   centre   of  that   space  beneath 
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Tbe  melaacboly  tOMtng  of  ft  betm, 

WMch  swayed  fte  ever  op  and  down,  there 

yawned 
A  golf.    And  as  I  watched,  came  ooxing  op 
From  its  infernal  sooroe,  the  thing  itself. 
I  could  not  tmt  admire  the  desperate  haste 
With  which  men  seemed  to  seize  the  siglit- 

lessore, 
And  bear  it  off  as  if  'twere  gold.     But  they 
Told  me  that  gold  itself  were  worse  than 

dross 
If  it  conld  not  be  made  to  pnrchase  this. 
This  was  what  fed  the  fire,  which  nenred 

the  force. 
Which  ut^  the  wheels,  which  worked  the 

million  works, 
Which  minister  to  man,   and  make  him 

what? 
Not  God,  nor  like  to  God;  bat  shnply  that 
Which  can  dispense  with  God,   or  soffer 

Him 
A  church  or  two,  amidst  a  thousand  fimea 
To  every  idol  of  earth's  Pantheon, 
Given  as  a  compromise  to  that  fond  few 
Who  choose  to  think  that  in  these  forward 

times 
Gud  ia  for  grown-np  men. 

I  bent  me  down 
And  gathered  ap  some  fr^^ments  of  the 

thing 
More  precloos  than  was  gold.     And   I  des- 
cried 
Within  the  shinmiering'of  the  brittle  stone. 
Traces  of  ferny  leaves,  and  Ammonites, 
And  Nautili,  and  Favularite,  thick 
With  foliage,  and  the  tiq;»er  Calamite, 
And  such  included  spectres  of  the  past, 
Cast  firom  the  chasms  of  their  primeval 

graves 
To  form  the  worship  of  a  modem  world. 


Should  prove  to  have  been  formed  In  vain : 

how  life 
Slumbered  in  death,  as  death  lay  hid  in  lift ; 
The  soul  that  floau  upon  the  waters,  and 
Sails  through  the  air,  and  grows  within  ths 

ground, 
The  spirit  of  intelligenoe,  and  hope, 
And  power,  and  light,  and  beauty :  hew  the 

Last 
Was  from  the  First  foreseen^provided  for  :— 
How  in  the  steaming  of  that  torrid  plain. 
And  in  that  bUck  abyss  of  life-like  death. 
The  vast  metropolis  of  aftei  days 
Lay  like  a  prophecy  :~how  wombed  within 
That  mi^ty  dty,  like  an  embryo. 
Throbs  its  own  destiny,  for  future  birth 
After  the  fashion  of  its  parent,  but 
To  nobler  fortunes  heir  :~how  in  the  full 
Accomplishment    of    some    deep-reaching 

plan, 
The  Past,  so  lost  in  its  entan^ements, 
Willhang  connected  like  the  golden  chain 
Fabled  to  hang  ffom  deity  to  earth. 
Of  which  the  loftier  links  bear  aU  below. 
But  e'en  the  lowest    hold   the    earth  to 

heaven ;— 
And  thus,  how  all  is  part  of  one  great  whole ; 
And  not  a  frond  of  Fern,  or  spiral  shell. 
Or  fragment  of  the  ft«gUe  Calamite, 
But  had  its  place  and  uses  pre-ordttlned 
From  aH  eternity.    And  by  a  long 
Analogy  of  wisdom,  I  was  left 
To  argue  deeper  mysteries  than  these. 
To  see  in  the  perspective,  half  revealed, 
The  permanence  and  dignity  of  mind. 
The  subtle  thoughts  that  ramified  in  brains 
Long  since  dry  dust :— the  foliage  of  the 

heart 


Waved  o'er  forgotten    paths:— tbe  healing 
fruit 
thought— and  thought— long  while:  and  i  From  nameless  virtues  ripened :~the  black 
to  my  thought  .     Juice 

There  rose  the  vision  oi  the  future  state  Of  secret  influences,  poisoning  acts 

Reserved  for  these  materials,  thrust  within  |  Which  with  the  actors  slumber  in  the  depths 
Tlie  furnace  blast,— heaved  up  the  roaring  j  Of  unrecorded  history :— all  were  there, 

throats  Stamped  on  the    strata   of  remembrance, 

Of  chimneys— turned  adrift  upon  the  clouds,  I     thence 
And  hurried  thence^whither  ?  who  knows?  l  To  be  upheaved  in  plenitude  of  time 

And  then         ,  Into  the  light,  and  spread  before  our  eyes 


There  rose  the  virion  ot  the  future  state 
Reserved  for  those  who  worshipped  the  black 

stone.  j 


And  I  was  hurrying    on.— But    one  ap- 
proached. 
Bright  with  the  pearly  lustre  of  the  skies. 
And,  wafting  me  to  a  surpassing  world 
Of  loveliness  and  amaranthine  bloom, 
Whispered  within  mine  ear  words  foil  of 

deep 
And  inexpressive  meaning.    Would  that  I 
Had  power  to  utter  in  the  ear  of  earth 
What  was  revealed  in  mine  1    The  evasive 

Truth 
Stood  up  erect  before  me:  how  the  fate 
Of  things  gone  by  was  yet  to  be  fulfilled, 
When  of  the  myriMd  past  no  millionth  part 


As  witnesses.    I  dimly  saw  the  spring 

Of  all  that's  done  from  all  that  has  been 

done:— 
And  the  significance  of  every  deed. 
To  prove,  illustrate,  and  account  for  man. 
Of  such  I  caught  a  glimpse— obscure  but 

vast, 
Like  the  far  outline  of  an  Alpine  range 
Sublime  against    the    heaven.     I  learned 

that  Love- 
Love   as  It  is  in  God— as  it  is  God- 
Resolves  tbe  mighty  problem  of  the  world— 
And  there  was  more— much  more  than  I 

can  speak. 

Within  the  rapture  of  that  whisper 

«       *       *       *         «         »         » 
Fain 
Would  I  have  dwelt  in  that  delicious  land 
For  ever:— but  my  hour  was  not  yet  come  - 
My  Ufe  was  dne  to  life.    And  so  I  dropped 
l>own  to  the  earth  again— to  meditate. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Brooke  should  be  a  poet  by  birth,  if  genius 
were  transmittible  by  inheritance,  as  he  is  a  descendant  of  one 
who  was,  in  his  day,  a  distinguished  poet — the  author  of  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,  But  Mr.  Brooke  should  remember  that  poetry 
loses  its  god-like  character  when  it  seeks  for  meretricious  aid 
from  subjects  of  a  painful  or  disgusting  nature.  Delirium 
Tremens  is  not  a  pleasing  subject  for  a  poem,  yet  Mr.  Brooke 
has  adopted  it.  Scarlet  Fever  is  not  a  very  poetical  theme, 
but  Mr.  Brooke  has  selected  the  disease  as  the  subject  of 
some  verses,  in  which  the  following  appear  :  — 


**  Alas,  alaa,  thy  words  are  true." 
She  sat  upheaved  upon  a  pillow. 

Her  face  all  flushed  with  scarlet  hue, 
Her  chest  wild  heaving,  like  a  billow— 

Fainting,  yet  fighting  hard  for  breath. 

In  sinking  Nature's  strife  with  death. 


The  black  blood  trickled  from  her  lips; 

From  side  to  side  her  head  she  cast, 
While  o'er  her  glassy  eyes'  eclipse 

The  thick  brown  films  were  gathering  fast. 
Oh,  what  a  weight  of  dire  distress 
Wrought  fearfully  on  that  young  face  I 


Mr.  Brooke  calls  his  book.  Poems  Illmiraiive  of  Grace, 
Creation,  Suffering ;  but  does  he  think  it  poetical  to 
turn  into  rhyme  Cooper^a  Surgical  Dictionary,  or  to  versify 
The  Thynciaris  fade  Mecum,  ?  That  he  is  possessed  of  poetic 
ability  is  clear,  and  if  he  were  to  confine  himself  to  subjects  of 
a  legitimately  poetical  character,  we  doubt  not  his  ability 
would  be  generally  acknowledged.  His  power  of  versification 
is  sweet  and  musical,  and,  as  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  insert 
the  following  lines : — 

THE  DEATH-BED  OF  JACOB  BEHMEN. 

When  within  the  walls  of  Gorlitz  the  Teutonic  Mystic  lay, 
Circled  by  his  weeping  dear  ones,  watching  till  he  passed  away ; 
When,  with  coming  death  contending,  the  reluctant  fiame  of  life, 
Leaping  in  its  silver  socket,  scarce  maintained  the  dubious  strife : 

It  was  day-break,  and  the  crimson  of  the  purple  skies  had  come, 
like  a  spirit,  through  the  lattice,  flushing  all  the  sick  man's  room. 
Lighting  up  his  fixing  features,  calm  as  marble  sculpture-wrought. 
With  something  like  the  lofty  life  of  former  tone  and  thought. 

Broader,  brighter  broke  the  morning,  and  the  crimson  hues  are  goo«, 
iUid  blazing  all  with  gems  and  gold,  upheaves  God's  glorious  sun. 
Was  it  this  that  stayed  the  life-tides,  as  they  slowly  ebbed  away  ? 
Was  it  this  that  checked  the  spirit,  ere  it  soared  to  endless  day  ? 

Up  spake  the  dying  man,  and  said,  "  Ope  the  door,  that  I  may  hear 
That  soft  music  which  is  ringing  wild  and  sweet  within  my  ear ; 
Heard  you  not  that  strain  excelling  ?~blessed  sound,  it  sinks  and  falls : 
Oh  Lord,  it  is  thy  thrilling  voice  that  for  my  spirit  calls. 

"Oh,  strength  of  love— oh,  life  of  death— my  God,  above  this  hour 
Lift  me.    Oh,  Christ,  the  waves  are  strong,  but  stronger  is  thy  power." 
Then  to  the  wall  he  turned  his  face—"  I  am  going  hence,"  he  cried, 

"  To  Paradise,  to  meet  my  Lord ;"  and  softly  thus  he  died. 

And  was  it  not  a  marvel  strange,  in  such  an  hour  to  see, 
How  God  did  loose  his  servant's  mind  from  its  life-long  &ntasy  ?— 
How  one  like  him,  so  overwrought,  who  had  leaped  beyond  all  rules. 
To  plunge  in  depths  nntrod  alike  by  Rages  and  by  fools. 
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lUpt  in  the  sainted  Sebb«tli.  trod  the  centre  and  the  groand 

Of  man't  nature,  ihedowed  orer  with  a  mystery  profoond— 

Felt  the  touch  of  Qod  the  Saviour,  in  aeren  days'  shadow  dim. 

Saw  the  Spirit  with  his  lampt^held  his  peace,  and  worshipped  Bim  f 

To  think  that  such  a  mind  and  man,  on  this,  his  dring  day, 
Lilce  a  river  issuing  bright  and  swift  tnm  weeds  that  doggied  Its  way, 
Heard  but  the  heavenly  shepherd's  voice,  as  the  shadowy  vale  he  trod. 
Thai  laid  him  down,  like  some  dear  child,  and  slept  to  wake  with  God. 

These  are  the  only  poetical  publications  issued  lately  from 
the  Dublin  Press,  to  which  we  can  at  present  refer.  In  future 
papers  we  shall  resume  this  subject,  and,  under  their  proper 
heading,  and  more  particular  arrangement  of  style  of  compo- 
sition, refer  to  the  poems  of  the  De  Veres,  of  Lover,  of  JDe 
Jean,  and  of  Davis,  TAe  Belfodt  Man. 

We  have,  indeed,  in  this  paper,  dwelt  tather  upon  the 
position  of  our  resident  litterateurs  than  upon  the  merits 
or  demerits,  critically  considered,  of  the  authors.  We  have  point- 
ed out  the  faults  of  Irish  literary  life;  we  have  indicated  the 
causes  which  conduce  to  make  literature  here  a  trade,  rather 
than  a  profession ;  where  he  who  possesses,  or  fancies  that  he 
possesses,  talents,  uses  these  talents  as  a  chafTering  peddler  dis- 
plays his  wares  to  a  country  wench,  putting  upon  them,  not  the 
true  rate  of  an  open  market,  but  the  tricky  price  which  can  be 
obtained  where  pretence  passes  for  reality,  aiffl  where  impu- 
dence assumes  for  vulgar  presumption  a  value  which  belongs 
only  to  open,  confessed,  and  genuine  merit.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
men  of  no  ability  become,  to  the  Dublin  public,  men  of  ability; 
and  men  of  ability  become  men  of  great  genius;  and  thus  the  whole 
system  of  quackery  and  pufTery  produces  its  fledglings  of  Parnas- 
sus, whilst  all  is  literary  envy,  literary  detraction,  and  literary 
snobbishness.  Xo  man  receives  his  real  and  deserved  praise  or 
censure, — he  is  puffed  by  his  friends  and  decried  by  his  oppo- 
nents,— this,  alas !  is  the  position  of  Irish  literature,  and  the 
merit,  or  demerit,  of  our  poets,  from  the  specimens  we  have 
inserted — we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers. 

The  scientific  and  medical  professions  are  doing  man's  work 
in  our  country.  Within  the  past  eight  months  two  most 
ably  and  cleverly  conducted  journals  have  issued  from 
the  Dublin  Press,  and  in  The  Monthly  Journal  of 
Industrial  Progress ^'m  The  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,  with  their 
learned  and  zealous  supporters,  we  believe  full  evidence  is 
furnished  that  at  length  dilettanteism  in  these  walks  of  life  is 
exploded,  that  Irish  learning  can  find  field  for  its  display  at 
home,  and  need  not  fly  to  England  or  Scotland  to  make  itself 
known;  possibly  from  this  effort  upon  the  part  of  scientific  Irish- 
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men  may  arise  a  spirit  which  will  extend  its  influence  to  those 
of  their  fellow  countrymen  whose  genius,  or  whose  bent  of  mind 
is  merely  literary,  and  thus  all  may  learn,  what  some  men  know, 
that  to  be  the  chief  genius  of  a  clique,  or  of  a  section,  is  to 
be  as  unlike  a  man  of  true  genius,  as  "^  wit  amongst  lords," 
is  unlike  *^a  lord  amongst  wits.'^ 


Art.  II.— JOHN  BANIM. 

PAKT.   I. 

INTRODUCTION.      BIRTH.      SCHOOL   DATS.     YOUTH. 
FIRST   LOVE. 

In  reading  the  biographies  of  literary  men  he,  who  observes 
the  results  of  their  life  labors,  but  too  frequently  closes  the 
pages  describing  the  final  scene  of  all,  impressed  by  the 
sad  truth  that  genius  is  a  glowing  complexion  of  the  mind, 
and,  like  to  that  of  the  radiant-hued  cheek,  is  only  a  '^  fatal 
gift  of  beauty,"  "betokening  a  dower  unto  the  tomb.*'  Genius, 
from  the  first,  has  toiled  in  want,  in  pain,  in  sorrow.  Genius 
has  had  its  Martyrs  too,  and,  standing  in  Poets*  Corner,  we  can 
fancy  that  there  float  around  us  the  dim,  sad,  spectres  of 
Churchyard  proclaiming  that 

"Poverty  and  Poetry  his  tomb  doth  enclose'* — 

of  Nash  lamenting,  with  a  wild  fierceness — 

^'Why  is*t  damnation  to  despair  and  die 
When  Ufe  is  my  true  happiness'  disease** — 
of  Chatterton,  daring  starvation  so  bravely  despite  its 
gnawing  pangs — of  Otway  choked  by  the  beggar's  crust, 
devoured  too  ravenously — of  Goldsmith  living  on  pennies— 
of  great,  noble,  Samuel  Johnson  wearing  out  his  bright  years 
in  poverty,  but  a  man  in  all — of  Kirke  Whit^,  poor  murdered 
child  of  song  and  sorrow — of  John  Keats,  by  his  sohtary 
hearth,  a  gloom-rapt  soul,  to  whom 

" — ^The  bare  heath  of  life   presents  no  bloom — '* 
of  Gerald  Grifiin,  so  worn  and  wan  before   his  time,   starving 
by  day,  and  awakened  at  night,  by  the  dread  pulsation  of  his 
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throbbing  heart,  to  sigh  lest  day  and  its  toil  had  come  once 
more, — and,  most  woful  of  all,  Sir  Walter  and  Southey,  so 
good  and  true  in  all  that  makes  the  nobility  of  christian  man- 
hood, so  bright  in  intellect,  and  so  dauntless  in  labor  once,  but 
so  crushed  and  broken  at  the  close  of  life, — come  before  us,  all 
teaching  great  truths  in  the  moral  of  their  lives — and  proving 
too,  that  old  Burton  judged  rightly  when,  in  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy^  he  quaintly  wrote,  that  the  Destinies  of  old  "  put 
poverty  upon  Mercury  as  a  punishment,  since  when,  poetry  and 
beggary  are  Geminii,  twin-born  brats,  inseparable  companions. 
Mercury  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money." 

It  is  true  that  genius  has  often  been  its  own  doomster. 
Debauchery  and  improvidence  have,  alas!  been  lures  to  lead  the 
grandest  souls  to  ruin;  and  fancies  which,  in  the  dawn  of  fame 
blazed  bright  in  beautv,  have  set  in  black  clouds  of  gross  and 
earthy  passion.  But  there  are  other  sufferers  who  have  per- 
ished in  the  contest  with  the  world,  and  who,  in  mental  anguish, 
and  in  bodily  pain,  attempted  to  accomplish  the  great  deeds 
of  which  in  youth  they  dreamed  those  dreams  that  come  only 
in  the  days  when 

" — All  we  met  was  fair  and  good. 

And  all  was  good  that  time  could  bring, 
And  all  the  secret  of  the  spring 
Moved  in  the  chambers  of  the  blood.'* 

These  are  the  real  Martyrs  of  genius  who,  commencing  life  in 
strength  and  hope — with  that  hope  whose  rosy  light  tints  every 
rugged  pathway  in  the  far  off  steeps  that  must  be  passed  ere  the 
gorgeous  dream-land  of  goldenfame  can  be  reached;  commencing 
life  too,  with  that  power  which  ever  dwells  in  the  deep  heart 
of  youth,  making  to-day  but  the  training  ground  for  a  future, 
when,  amongst  the  clashing  of  minds,  in  the  jarring  struggle 
the  world,  triumph  shall  crown  him  a  victor, — hope  on  for  ever. 
Such  a  man  as  this  was  John  Banim:  a  bright-hearted,  true- 
souled  Irishman.  He  began  his  way  of  toil  in  trusting  daring, 
— side  by  side  with  a  loving  unchanging  wife,  he  would  try  the 
power  of  his  mind,  the  readiness  of  his  intellect,  and  the  versa- 
tility of  his  genius ;  and  had  Omniscient  Wisdom  spared  him 
health,as  fully  as  it  bestowed  upon  him  energy  of  soul,  and  each 
ability  of  mind,  he  would  havebeen  the  Scott  of  Ireland.  But  all 
his  life  long  he  labored  amidst  the  frowns  of  Fortune  or  the  tor- 
tures of  disease.  He  wrote  in  the  intervals  of  anguish,  frequently 
too,    during  its  paroxysms,  and  closed  his  life  a  mind-wreck. 
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drifting  away  upon  the  lone  black  sea  of  pain  and  sorrow. 
But  herein  it  is  that  his  life  deserves  a  record  :  its  home  love, 
its  beautiful  affection  for  her  whom  the  Germans  so  thought- 
fully call  The  House  Mother ;  his  never-flagging  hope ;  his 
patient  endurance ;  his  triumphs ;  his  efforts  after  excellence 
as  a  novelist,  form  many  important  teachings  for  him  who 
would  enter  the  world  a  candidate  for  literary  fame. 

Banim  was,  in  heart  and  soul,  a  man ;  and  in  toiling  onward 
in  his  self-chosen  profession,  amidst  all  his  griefs  he  was  ever 
a  hero,  disdaining  to  be,  while  the  soul  of  a  man  dwelt  in 
manhood's  frame — 

*'An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.'^ — 

Work,  was  his  motto,  and  of  the  great  psalm  of  life  he  made 
the  anthem 

Laborare  Est  Orare. 

Like  Southey,  he  was  always  hoping,  and  always  working, 
— and  the  glory  of  his  toil  was  not  in  the  present  work,  but  in 
that  which  should  be  accomplished  in  future  times  :  Hke  Scott, 
he  loved  the  humorous  side  of  things,  and  when  not  in 
heroics  was  most  at  ease.  His  letters  are  more  hearty  than 
those  of  Moore ;  and  the  self-reliant  independence  of  one  who 
would  be  successful  by  his  own  efforts,  is  plain  and  evident  in 
all  his  communications  with  the  household  at  home.  From 
the  first  letter  to  the  last,  now  before  us,  these  feelings  are  fully 
expressed;  and  much  as  we  have  read,  much  as  we  know,  of  lite- 
rary men  and  their  habits, — we  believe  that  of  those  who  are  the 
supports  of  the  periodical  Press,  there  is  no  man  whom  a  Chris- 
tian, a  gentleman,  or  a  brother  litterateur  would  prefer  to 
have  called  Friend,  before  John  Banira. 

In  the  year  1792  there  resided  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  a 
young,  hard-working  man,  named  Michael  Banim.  A 
natural  love  of  out-door  exercise  and  field  sports  had  sprung 
up  in  his  breast,  and  had  been  strengthened  by  all  the  influ- 
ences that  extend  to  young  men  who  reside  in  a  county,  even 
less  remarkable  for  the  sporting  habits  of  its  gentry,  than  of  those 
exhibited  by  the  members  of  the  once  famous  Kilkenny  Hunt. 
Michael  Banim  united  pleasure  with  business,  pushing  hi? . 
way  in  the  world  as  a  trader  in  all  the  necessaries  of  a 
sportsman's  and  angler's  outfit, — dealing  in  everything  from  a 
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fowling  piece  of  John  Rigby's  to  one  of  Martin  Kelly's  fishing 
rods.     He  was  a  farmer  too,  and  kept  a  pair  of  well  bred  horses. 

From  the  days  when  Venator,  in  The  Chmplete  Angler,  kissed 
the  pretty  milkmaid,  who  sang  so  sweetly, — (one  could 
wish,  with  Sir  Thomas  Overbury — *'that  she  may  die  in  the 
spring,  and,  being  dead,  may  have  good  store  of  flowers  stuck 
round  about  her  winding  sheet" — )and  for  which  the  grave 
Piscator  reproves  him,  with  a,  "Come,  scholar  !  let  Maudlin 
alone  :  do  not  you  offer  to  spoil  her  voice,*'  to  the  time  when 
young  Squire  Thornhill  stole  away  the  heart  of  poor  Olivia 
Primrose,  sportsmen  have  been  the  victims  of  bright  eyes, 
and  have  made  fond  husbands  too,  notwithstanding  the 
calumny  of  the  jilted  lover  in  Lochlet/  Hall,  who  declares  of 
his  sporting  rival — 
"  He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spentits  novel 

force. 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse*': — 
and  so  Michael  Banim    fell  beneath   the   power   of  the  god 
who  '*rules  the  Camp,the  Court,the  Grove,''and  was  married,in 
the  year  1792,  to  Joannah  Carroll. 

She  was  of  honest,  respectable  parentage,  and  of  her  char- 
acter, and  personal  appearance,  her  eldest  son,  Michael,  has 
given,  in  describing  Rose  Brady,  the  heroine  of  The  GhoH 
Hunter  and  His  Family,  the  following  sketch  : — 

"  She  could  not  be  called  beautiful,  for  her  nose  was  neither 
Roman  nor  Grecian ;  nay,  as  we  wish  to  speak  candidly  in  all 
cases,  we  must  confess  that  it  was  rather  broad  at  the  base,  and 

Eerhaps  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  too  wide.  But  then 
er  lips  were  cherry-red,  and  beautifully  formed ;  her  forehead 
was  as  smooth  as  polished  ivory ;  ber  cheeks  were  round  and 
peachy,  and,  in  colour,  *  like  to  the  Catherine  pear,  the  side 
that's  next  the  suu  :'  her  chin  was  full,  marbly,  and  a  little 
dimpled ;  and  as  for  teeth,  Rose  might  be  excused  for  unneces- 
sarily displaying  them,  had  she  had  the  vanity  to  do  so.  The 
eye  is  the  gem  of  the  countenance;  and  Rose  could  boast  two  dark 
hazel  ones,  beaming  with  good  nature,  or  with  affection,  full  of 
sense  and  intellect,  and  sometimes  shooting  forth  a  sly  humour. 
She  was  not  tall,  but  her  figure  was  nicely  moulded.  Richard- 
son, while  enumerating  the  perfections  of  his  Clarissa,  (poor, 
poor  Clarissa!)  relates  that  her  attire  always  bore  the  gloss  of 
newness.  We  claim  the  same  praise  for  our  humble  little  heroine, 
and  we  add  that  whatever  she  wore,  seemed  of  the  exact  colour, 
kind,  and  pattern,  which  became  her  best. 
18 
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"She  was  as  cheerfully  industrious  as  a  bee  in  the  garden.  Al- 
most from  her  childhood  she  had  been  accustomed  to  earn  some- 
thing for  herself,  and  by  assiduity  and  prudence  in  her  occu- 
pations, she  was  enabled  not  only  to  contribute  to  the  comforts 
of  the  family,  but  to  '  put  money  in  her  purse :  '  and  that 
purse,  a  capacious  one  of  gold-flowered  silk,  lay  in  a  deep  corner 
of  the  chest  in  her  bedroom,  and  into  it  guinea  after  guinea 
found  their  way,  until  Rose  had  laid  up  her  own  dower."* 

She  possessed  a  mind  of  very  superior  order,  and  a  store  of 
good  sense,  and  womanly,  wifely  patience;  and  these,  with  health 
and  trust  in  Heaven,  were  her  only  marriage  portion, 

Michael  Banim  was  a  man  of  hasty  temper,  but  with  a  fund 
of  deep  and  genuine  feeling  at  heart ;  and  here  his  wife's 
gentle  afl'ection  was  the  quiet  soother  of  all  care ;  and  soon 
he  was  a  man  w^ll  to  do  in  the  world ;  respected  by  his 
superiors  in  rank,  and,  best  test  of  all,  of  one's  real  worth, 
respected  by  his  neighbours  and  by  his  equals. 

In  August,  1796,  there  was  born  to  him  a  son,  named 
Michael,  who  is  still  living,  and  whom,  in  the  course  of  this 
biography,  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention.  His  se- 
cond son,  John  Banim,  was  born  on  the  third  day  of  April,179S. 

John  grew  up  a  plain  looking  child,  with  great  staring 
eyes ;  and   his  only   characteristic   was   a  kind,  loving  dis- 

fosition,  which  endeared  him  to  all  the  humble  household, 
le  was  petted  by  his  mother,  and  her  kindness,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  own  love  of  those  about  him,  rendered  his 
early  years  but  one  united  train  of  childish  joys. 

His  mother,  as  we  have  stated,  petted,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  indulged  him ;  the  best  place  at  table,  and  the  nicest 
dainties  of  the  dinner,  even  in  mere  childhood,  were  his ;  and 
although  Mrs.  Banim  did  not  spoil  her  boy  so  excessively 
as  did  Quick,  the  actor,  his  little  girl,  who,  because  she 
wished  to  dabble  her  feet  in  the  gravy  of  a  saddle  of  mutton, 
was  permitted  to  sit  astride  upon  the  joint,  yet  little  John  Banim 
merelyescaped  the  socially  atrocious  character  of  an  enfant  ter- 
rible. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  some  information,  for  his  position 
and  time ;  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  good  mental  powers, 
increased  and  strengthened  by  a  love  for  reading.  Thus  both 
the  parents  of  the  mture  novelist  were  capable  of  understand- 
ing and  appreciating  the   advantages   of  education,   and   in 

•  See  "The  Ghost  Hunter  and  His  Family,"  p.  34. 
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his  foarth  year  their  son  John  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Moore,  where  it  was  possible  to  learn  the  Horn  Boot,  and 
some  fair  share  of  the  racHments  of  reading, — provided  the  words 
were  not  too  long,  and  were  those  in  ordinary  use. 

Here,  however,  John  did  not  continue  a  scholar. 
Like  the  more  famous  Academy  and  Lyceum,  Alice  Moore's 
school  was  held  upon  the  ground  floor,  and  this  circumstance 
so  much  excited  the  indignation  of  little  Banim,  that  he  rUshed 
to  his  home  from  the  cottage  seminary,  after  an  hour's  tuition, 
declaring  to  his  mother  that  he  could  not  stay  in  a  school 
where  "  there  wasn't  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  walls,  or  a  step  of 
stairs  in  the  house.'*  Mrs.  Banim  thought  this  outburst 
but  the  childish  indication  of  an  aspiring  mind,  and  did  not 
force  her  little  boy  to  return,  but  sent  him  to  the  school  of  a 
Miss  Lamb,  who  appears  to  have  taught  him  the  very  merest 
branches  of  learning.  She  was,  like  many  other  schodl  mis- 
tresses,good-humored,quiet,and  fat— women  who  are  supported 
by  parents  simply  because  they  act  as  a  species  of  upper  nurses, 
keeping  the  children  from  harm  and  home.  With  Miss 
Lamb,  John  remained  until  he  could,  as  she  used 
afterwards  to  boast,  " turn  the  Primer" 

In  his  fifth  year  he  was  removed  from  Miss  Lamb's  to  a 
school  at  that  period  well  known  in  Kilkenny  and  its  viciuity, 
as  "The  English  Academy,  Kilkenny."  Its  master,  Mr. 
George  Charles  Buchanan,  was  an  oddity;  and  if  ever  man, 
lived,  for  whom  the  apology  offered  by  Sir  Walter  for  one  of  his 
characters  should  be  freely  admitted  as  a  jJea  in  bar  of 
all  deprecation,  George  Charles  Buchanan  could  claim  its 
fullest  benefit,  for  truly  ''  the  man  was  mortal,  and  was  born 
a  schoolmaster.*' 

Banim  was,  as  we  have  observed,  adoringly  fond  of  his 
mother.  With  a  child's  love  he  ever  feared  to  lose  her,  and 
about  the  period  of  his  entrance  into  Mr.  Buchanan's  school  his 
chief  grief  was^,lest  a  notorious  highway  man  of  the  time,  named 
"  Farret  the  Robber,''  should  steal  away  his  mother  whilst 
he  was  absent.  This  phantom  haunted  all  his  hours  of  play; 
and  if  for  a  time  he  forgot  his  mother's  fancied  danger,  upon 
recollecting  the  fact,  he  deserted  his  playmates,  and  ran  to 
the  house  to  assure  himself  of  her  presence  and  safety.  She, 
in  her  turn,  used  to  watch  for  him,  and  as  the  eager  little 
face  was  pressed  to  the  window,  she  smiled  upon  it  those 
smiles  which  gave  a  balm  to  many  a  sorrow  in  after  years. 
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A  young,  warm  soul  like  this  could  not  confine  itself  to 
one  object  of  affection ;  and  John's  love  for  his  elder  brother, 
Michael,  was,  even  in  these  years,  tender  and  devoted.  The 
second  day  after  John's  introduction  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  esta- 
blishment, Michael  was  placed  upon  his  knees  in  the  centre 
of  the  school-room,  in  punishment  for  some  fault.  John 
enquired  the  reason,  and  finding  that  it  was  but  the  prelimin- 
ary to  a  more  severe  punishment,  rushed  to  his  brother's  side, 
and  threw  his  arms  around  the  offender's  neck.  The  master 
ordered  him  to  his  seat — he  but  clung  the  closer ;  and  threats 
were  unavailing  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  culprit. 
Bribes  were  tried  : — five  shillings  were  offered,  he  was  un- 
purchasable — two  crown  pieces,  bright  and  shining,  were 
clinked  before  him,  but  all  was  unavailing ;  and  at  length, 
as  the  reward  of  his  consistent  affection,  his  brother  was 
forgiven,  John  led  him  in  triumph  to  his  place,  and  having 
seen  him  safely  seated,  burst,  for  the  first  time  that  day,  into 
tears. 

Michael  Banim,  the  father,  was,  as  we  have  written,  a  man 
of  strong  and  violent  temper.  He  punislied  his  children  at 
one  time  for  trifles ;  at  another  he  permitted  more  serious 
offences  to  pass  unreproved,  being  ever  guided  by  the  feeling 
of  the  moment,  which  was  excited  by  various  circumstances 
unconnected  with  the  particular  fault  before  him.  Mrs. 
Banim  rarely  punished :  yet  a  reproving  word  from  her  Ups  was 
more  dreaded  by  her  children  than  blows  and  violent  threats 
from  the  hand  and  tongue  of  their  father.  Indeed  so  great  a 
feeling  of  terror  did  his  mother's  anger  excite  in  the  mind 
of  John,  that  once,  when  he  had  watched  her  through  a 
keyhole,  flog  his  brother  for  some  offence  with  a  whip  which 
he  had  frequently  seen  his  father  use  for  a  like  purpose,  he 
became  so  much  terrified  at  the  unusual  occurrence,  that  he 
ran  to  the  barrack  gate,  and  entreated  the  sentry  to  come  and 
save  his  brother,  whom  his  mother  was  about  to  murder. 

These  are  but  the  traits  of  childhood,  which  friends  treasure 
up  in  memory,  to  make  a  story  for  the  winter  fire-side ;  and  yet 
they  show  the  spirit  of  a  future  man,  who,in  years  of  well  won, 
honorably  worn  reputation,  look  back  to  those  days  of  child- 
ish griefs  and  joys,  with  sweUing  heart,  because  they  were 
the  days  of  home  and  love. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  academy  was  not  exactly  suited  to  a  boy 
pf    Banim's  disposition.     The  master  was  a  clever   man,  but 
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professed  to  teach  all  subjects,  coinmeiKirg  Mi(h  wliat  lie 
called  "oratorical  reading,  and  ending  with  the  modem 
languages.  He  was  an  excellent  instructor  for  a  more  ad- 
vanced pupil,and  of  himself  and  his  school,  The  ffHara  Family 
have  given  the  following  graphic  account,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  novel.  Father  ConneU. 

"  Through  the  partition  separating  his  bedchamber  from 
the  school-room  the  head  of  the  seminary  had  bored  a  good  manv 
holes,   nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,    some  straight  forward, 
some  slantingly,  to  enable  himself  to  peer  into  every  corner  of 
the  study,  before  entering  it  each  morning ;  and  this  is  to  be  kept 
in  mind.     At  either  end  of  the  long  apartment   was  a  large 
square  window,  framed  with  stone,  and,  indeed,  stone  also  in  its 
principal  divisions.     Over   head  ran   enormous  beams  of  old 
oak,  and  in  the  spaces  between  them  were  monotonous  flights, 
all  in  a  row,  and  equally  distant  from  each  other,  of  monotonous 
angels,  in  stucco — the  usual  children's  heads,  with  goose  wings 
shooting  from  under  their  ears ;  and  sometimes  one  or  two  of 
these  angels  became  fallen  angels,  flapping  down,  on  dipt  wings, 
either  upon  the  middle  of  the  floor  or  else  upon  the  boys*  heads, 
as  they  sat  to  their  desks,  and  confusing  them  and  their  books, 
and  slates  with  fragments  of  stucco  and  mortar,  rotten  laths, 
aud  rusty  nails.     In  a  kind  of  recess,  on  the  side  of  the  scliool- 
room  opposite  to  the  boys'   double   desks,  was  an  old  table, 
flanked  by  a  form,  at  which,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  sat  some 
half  dozen  young  eirls,  from  six  to  ten  years,  who  came  up 
from  the  quaint  old  parlour  below,  under  the  care  of  the  master's 
daughter,  who  therein  superintended  tlieir  education  in  inferior 
matters,  to  be  occasionally  dcHvered  into  his  hands  for  more 
excelling  instruction.     The  principal  of  tiiis  celebrated  seminary 
wrote  himself  down  in  full,  and  in  a  precise  round  hand,  James 
Charles  Buchraahon ;  and  his  establishment  as  '  the  English 
Academy:' — principal,  we  have  called  him — despotic  monarch 
we  should  have  called  him ;  for  he  never  had  had  more  than 
one  assistant,  and  the  head  of  that  one  he  broke  before  they 
had  been  many  weeks  together.     And   never   were  absolute 
monarchy,  and  deep  searching  scrutiny,  more  distinctly  stamped 
and  carved  on  any  countenance,    than  upon   that  of  James 
Charles  Buchmahon,  master  of  the  English  Academy.     And 
that  countenance  was  long  and  of  a  soiled  sallow  colour ;  and  the 
puckering  of  his  brows  and  eye-lids  awful ;  and  the  unblinking 
steadiness  of  his  blueish  grey  eyes  insufl'erable ;  and  the  cold 
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blooded  resoluteness  of  his  marbly  lips  unrelaxable.  At  the 
time  we  speak  of  him^  James  Charles  Buehmaboii  might  have 
been  between  fifty  and  sixty,  but  he  wore  well.  Hq  was  tall, 
with  a  good  figure  and  remarkably  well  turned  hmbs,  '  and  he 
had  the  gift  to  know  it/  for  in  order  not  to  hide  a  point  of 
the  beauty  of  those  limbs  from  the  world,  he  always  arrayed 
them  in  very  tight  fitting  pantaloons,  which  reached  down  to 
bis  ankles.  His  coat  and  waistcoat  were  invariably  black.  A 
very  small  white  musUn  cravat,  and  a  frill  sticking  out  quite 
straight  from  his  breast,  occupied  the  space  from  his  chin  to  his 
waist.  And  James  Charles  Buchmahon^s  hat  was  of  cream 
colour  beaver,  high  crowned,  and  broad  brimmed  :  and  he  ever 
carried  either  a  formidable  walking  stick  of  stout  oak,  or  else  a 
substitute  for  it,  made  of  five  or  six  peeled  switches,  cunningly 
twisted  together,  and  at  one  end  loaded  with  lead.""^ 

From  this  establishment,  after  an  attendance  of  five  years, 
Banim  was  removed  to  a  seminary  kept  by  the  Eev.Mr.Magrath, 
at  that  period  considered  the  best  Boman  Catholic  school  in 
Ireland  ;  he  continued  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Magrath's  for  about 
twelve  months,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  academy  of  a  well 
known  teacher,  named  Terence  Doyle. 

Although  not  a  very  idle  boy,  Banim  loved  to  study  in  his  own 
way,  and  at  his  own  time  ;  and  his  chiefest  pleasure  was  to 
steal  away  from  school,  and  lying  under  a  hedge,  or  beneath 
the  shelter  of  a  haycock,  to  pore  over  some  prized  volume  of 
''  romance  or  fairy  fable.^^  Hans  Andersen,  in  all  his  dreamy 
youth,  never  longed  to  hear  the  lore  of  fairy  land  more  earnestly 
than  did  little  John  Banim>  and  his  ready  memory  enabled 
him  to  retain  the  subject  of  each  narrative  of  wonder.  From 
admiration,  however,  the  future  novelist  soon  aspired  to  imi- 
tation, and,  in  his  sixth  year,  having  listened  in  silent  deUght  to  a 
fairy  fiction  of  more  than  usual  interest,  he  resolved  to  write  a 
story,  his  own  sole  composition. 

He  was  not  sufiiciently  tall  to  write  conveniently  at  a  tables 
even  when  seated,  and  having  placed  the  paper  upon  his  bed- 
room floor,  he  lay  down  beside  it  and  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  his  plot.  During  three  months  he  devoted  nearly  all  his 
hours  of  play  to  the  completion  of  his  task,and  when  at  length  he 
had  concluded,  the  writing  was  so  execrable  that  he  alone  could 
decipher  it.  In  this  dilemma  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  Michael,  and  of  a  schoolfellow — they  acted  as  aman- 

•  See** Father  Connell,"  Vol.1,  p.  252. 
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uenses^  reliefing  each  other,  when  weary  of  writiug  from 
John's  dictation.  When  the  tale  was  fully  transcribed  it 
was  stitched  in  a  blue  cover,  and  John  determined  that  it 
shoold  be  printed.  But  here  the  important  question  of 
expense  arose  to  mind,  and  after  long  deliberation  the 
youthful  author  thought  of  resorting  to  a  subscription  publi- 
cation. Accordingly  the  manuscript  was  shown  to  several 
of  his  father's  friends,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  the 
subscribers  amounted  to  thirty,  at  a  payment  of  one  shilling 
each.  Disappointment  was  again  the  lot  of  our  little  genius  ; 
for  iu  all  Kilkenny  he  could  not  induce  a  printer  to  under- 
take the  issuing  of  his  story.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  his 
hopes ;  but,  honorable,  even  as  a  child,  he  no  sooner  found 
that  he  could  not  publish  the  tale  than  he  waited  upon  his 
subscribers  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  them  their  shillings. 
All  received  him  kindly,  and  refused  the  money,  telling  him  that 
they  were  quite  satisfied  with  reading  the  manuscript. 

His  literary  efforts  did  not  end  with  his  fairy  story.  We 
have  seen  a  romance  in  two  thick  manuscript  volumes,  written 
in  his  tenth  year  ;  and  have  looked  through  several  manu- 
script poems,  particularly  one  extending  to  over  a  thousand 
lines,  entitled  Hibemia,  written  about  the  same  period. 

This  early  authorship  is  not  unusual  amongst  those  who  have 
afterwards  distinguished  themselves  in  literature,  as  most 
students  of  literary  history  are  aware.  Cato  and  Hobbes,  Bacon 
andDescartes,Boyle  and  Alfieri,Cowley  and  Pope,with  a  hundred 
others,  were,  in  childhood  as  in  manhood,  philosophers,  or 
poets,  or  painters.  Like  these  last,  Banim  longed  to  be  a  poet, 
even  in  early  days  ;  and  amid  his  stolen  rambles  in  the  summer 
fields  felt  all  that  joy  in  Nature,  that  Pantheism  of  poetry,  which 
Byron  so  nobly  expressed,  when  he  makes  the  boy  Tasso  cry  :-— 

" From  my  very  birth 

My  soul  was  drunk  with  love,  which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whatever  I  saw  on  earth ; 
Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 
Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers 
And  rocks  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise. 
Where  1  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dreamed  uncounted  hours. 
Though  I  was  chid  for  wand«ring." 

The  poetic  faculty,  indeed,  appears  generally  to  have  developed 
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itself  in  early  life,  and  whilst  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Lope  de  Yega 
were,  even  in  school  days,  poets,  or  romance  writers,  Boccac- 
cio tells  us,  and  the  analogy  of  his  case  with  that  of  Bauim  is 
striking — "  Before  seven  years  of  age,  when  as  yet  I  had  met 
with  no  stories,  was  without  a  master,  and  hardly  knew  my 
letters,  I  had  a  natural  talent  for  fiction,  and  produced  some 
little  tales/' 

But  neither  in  the  biography  of  Boccaccio,  nor  of  any  other 
man  of  genius,  can  we  discover  efforts  so  ardent  and  perse- 
vering, to  secure  self-improvement,  -as  those  exhibited,  even 
in  childhood,  by  Banira.  Whilst  in  his  ninth  year  he  be^ 
gan  a  strange  Birth-day  observance.  About  a  week  be- 
fore his  Birth-day  he  commenced  the  arrangement  and  perusal 
of  all  the  verses,  and  pieces  in  prose,  composed  during  the 
preceding  year  ;  when  all  had  been  read,  and  duly  criticised,  be 
generally  found  that  one  set  was  puerile, — he  himself  being  but 
a  child, — another  set  was  turgid — a  third  portion  was  dull, — a 
fourth  lot  was  forced  or  unnatural,  and  the  boy  Banim  was  as 
fastidious  in  self-criticism  as,  in  grave  manhood,  were  Gibbon^ 
Buffon,  or  Campbell.  The  evening  of  the  Birth-day  having 
arrived,  the  condemned  manuscripts  were  gathered  in  a  pile, 
to  which  a  lighted  match  was  applied,  and,  as  the  blaze 
mounted  high,  the  little  author  danced,  gleefully,  around  the 
holocaust. 

He  felt  no  regret  in  thus  destroying  his  compositions.  He 
was  resolved  that  the  productions  of  his  intellect  in  the  succeed  - 
ing  year  should  be  superior  to  those  of  the  past,  and  fancied 
that  the  pieces  condemned  to  the  flames  would  but  disgrace  the 
more  finished  efforts  of  the  months  to  come. 

Banim,  from  early  youth,  had  all  that  adoration  of  Poetry 
which    is   the   characteristic   of  genius;    and   his   love    for 

'* — The  pleasing  cadence  of  a  line. 

Struck  by  the  concert  of  the  sacred  nine,'' 

was  only  equalled  by  his  admiration  of  a  Poet.  A  good  exam- 
ple of  his  self  estimate,  and  of  this  poetic  feeling,  was  exhibited 
in  his  tenth  year.  The  Private  Theatre  of  Kilkenny  was  then 
open,  and  Banim  was  admitted  to  witness  one  of  the  perform- 
ances. He  was  delighted  with  all  he  saw.  Everything 
around  was  so  unusual  :  tlie  audience  all  in  full  dress,  a 
brilliantly  lighted  house,  the  glittering  costume  of  the  actors, 
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the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  all  rendered  the  spot  a  fairy  realm 
for  the  child-poet.* 

He  did  not,  however,  attend  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  play,  as  for  that  of  observing  his  idol,  Thomas  Moore, 
who  was  one  of  the  performers.  He  was  then  in  the  first 
glory  of  his  success,  and  formed  the  theme  of  general  conversa- 
tion. On  the  occasion  of  Banim's  visit  to  the  theatre  Moore 
recited  his  own  Monologue  on  National  Muaic,  It  was  encored, 
and  Banim  was  the  loudest  of  those  demanding  the  repetition. 
The  beauty  of  the  poetry  struck  the  fancy  of  the  child,  and  so 
profound  was  the  impression  created  by  it  upon  his  memory, 
that  he,  the  following  morning,  repeated  the  entire  with  almost 
perfect  accuracy,  and  with  the  gestures,  and  inflections  employ- 
ed by  Moore  in  its  delivery.  After  having  breakfasted  he  was 
observed  to  dress  himself  in  his  best  clothes,  and  the  family 
saw  him  leave  the  shop,  and,  with  a  roll  of  papers  under  his 
arm,  walk  towards  the  house  in  which  Moore  lodged:  he 
was  about  to  introduce  himself  to  Moore  as  a  brother  poet, 
and  the  roll  of  papers  was  the  manuscript  verses  by  which 
he  meant  to  prove  his  right  to  the  "honorable  name."  Moore, 
remembering  probably  the  trembling  anxiety  with  which  he 
had,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  sent  "the  attempts  of  a  youthful 
muse"  to  the  tAiior  oi  The  Anthologia  Uibernica,  and  the  "honor 
and  glory^'  which  he  enjoyed  when  he  found  himself,  shortly 
afterwards,  called  "our  esteemed  correspondent  T.M,"treceived 
his  odd  little  visitor  kindly.  He  read  a  few  of  the  verses, 
enquired  as  to  his  progress  at  school,  advised  him 
to  be  attentive  and  diligfeut,and  closed  the  interview  by  asking, 
if  there  was  anything  he  could  do  to  oblige  "  his  brother  poet/' 
To  be  called  his  "  brother  poet"  was  quite  sufiBcient  for  Banim  ; 
but  the  offer  of  obliging  him  was  too  flattering  to  be  slighted, 
so,  after  some  consideration,  he  told  the  good-natured  bard  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  he  should  like  so  much  as  a  sea- 
son ticket  to  the  Private  Theatre,where  he  could  see  Mr.  Moore 
on  the  nights  of  performance.  This  request  was  at  once  granted, 
and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  theatrical  season,  little  John 
Banim  was  happy  as  his  heart  could  desire, — the  same 
ticket  which  opened  the  theatre  to  him  was,  he  considered, 

•For  a  detailed  account  of  tlie  Kilkenny  Private  Theatricals,  see  Irish 
Quarterly  Beview,Vo1.  III.No.9.pp.  89to  100.  ♦* Art. Charies  Kendal 
Bushe." 

t  See  Moore's  "Journal  and  Correspondence," Vol.  I.  p.  22;  and  ■€• 
Irish  Quarterly  Review,     Vol.  II.  No  6.  p.  385. 
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a  tribute  to  bis  poetic  ability.  And  bow  tbe  boj*s  soul  would 
bave  swelled  could  be  then  bave  known  that  but  twenty-two 
years  later  his  own  fame  would  be  so  fully  acknowledged  that 
this  same  great  poet  whom  be  was  now  so  anxious  to  please, 
would,  when  in  Kilkenny,  call  upon  old  Michael  Banim,  and, 
finding  that  he  was  from  home,  write,  as  a  card,  and  leave  for 
tbe  old  man,  these  words — "Mr.  Thomas  Moore  called  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  father  of  tbe  author  of  The  O'HaraFamily /'^ 

Literary  pursuits,  however,  were  not  the  only  ones  by  which 
Banim's  attention  was  engaged  :  he  frequently  devoted  his 
play  hours  to  mechanic^  inventions.  He  formed  a  com- 
plicated machine  which  was  to  realize  that  dream  of  phil- 
osophy— perpetual  motion.  Having  read  Rasselas,  he 
fancied  that  the  philosopher  of  the  happy  valley  must  have 
been  a  very  unskilful  artificer.  He,  accordingly,  of  wicker- 
work  and  brown  paper,  formed  three  pairs  of  wings,  and 
fastened  one  wing  to  each  wrist  of  his  brother,  and  of  his 
younger  sister;  having  mounted  with  his  two  companions 
upon  a  manure  heap,  he  fastened  the  remaining  pair  of  wings  to 
his  own  wrists,  and  all  three,  jumping  from  their  eminence, 
found  themselves,  in  place  of  soaring  to  the  clouds,  deposited  in 
the  'Werdant  mud''  which  formed  their  lake.  His  next 
attempt  was  the  construction  of  sky  rockets,  intend- 
ed to  mount  to  a  most  extraordinary  height,  but  vrhich 
only  blazed  along  the  ground,  burning  the  pyrotechnist,  and 
almost  destroying  the  house. 

This  last  exploit  developed  a  very  remarkable  trait  in  his 
character.  His  father  was  so  much  offended  by  the  danger 
to  which  the  family,  and  the  building,  had  been  exposed,  that 
in  one  of  his  out -breaks  of  passion  he  ordered  the  child 
to  leave  the  house,  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world.  John 
took  bis  cap,  and  went  forth  : —  it  was  a  winter  night, 
dark  and  cold,  with  a  roaring  wind  abroad.  Away  the 
boy  went ;  Mrs.  Banim  was  silent,  knowing  that  remon- 
strance could  conduce  to  no  end,  save  that  of  increasing 
her  husband's  anger,  and  even  he  seemed  anxious,  but 
was  too  passionate  to  recall  the  offender.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  elapsed,  and  a  sturdy  knock  was  heard  at  the  door ; 
it  was  opened,  and  John  re-appeared.  He  approached  his 
father,  and  taking  off  his  cap  said,  "  As  I  am  to  go.  Til 
thank  you,  sir,  for  the  six-pence  I  lent  you  the  other  day;" — 

•  See  Moore*!  ••  JoumisJ  and  Correspondence,"  Vol.  VI.  p.  186. 
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this  was  the  last  remaiBiug  six-pence  of  the  tbirtjr  shiUiDgs 
subscribed  for  the  unpriDted  fairy  tale,  and  with  it  he  was  as 
willing,  though  a  child,  to  commence  his  way  in  the  world,  with 
as  bold  a  heart,  as  self  reliant  a  confidence,  as  when, 
in  later  years  he  went  forth  with  his  young  wife  to  venture 
upon  the  troubled  tide  of  literature.  The  six-pence  was 
repaid  him,  but,  in  addition^  a  second  was  given,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  bed^  his  fatbisr  having  forgotten  all  hia  anger 
in  the  surprise  of  the  moment* 

These  were  Banim's  characterist  ics,and  these  are  the  histories 
of  his  life,in  early  school  days. 

When  he  had  continued  for  about  twelve  months  at  Mr. 
Do;le's  academy,  he  was  removed,  in  his  thirteenth  jearjto  that 
seminary  which  can  show  upon  its  register  the  names  of  many 
men  illustrious  in  literature— Kilkenny  Ck)llege.  Of  this  Col- 
lege Banim  has  left  us  the  following  account,  in  his  tale,  Tie 
Fetekes.— 

"  Kilkenny  College  was  the  most  famous  as  well  as  the  most 
ancient  preparatory  ^hool  of  Ireland.  It  commenced  as  an 
appendage  to  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Saint  Canice>  for  the 
preservation  of  which,  after  CromwelFs  spoliation,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  classic  Pococke,and  was  then  situated,  according 
10  Stanihurst,  'in  the  weste  of  the  church-yard'  of  that  edifice, 
and  had  for  its  founder  Pierce  or  Peter  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond 
aud  Ossory.  And  '  out  of  this  scboole,'  continues  Stanihurst, 
'  have  sprouted  such  proper  impes,through  the  painful  diligence, 
and  laboursomeindustrie  of  that  Croons  lettered  man,  Mr.  Peter 
White,  as  generally  the  whole  weale  publicke  of  Ireland,  and 
especially  the  southern  parts  of  that  island,  are  greatly  thereby 
farthered-'  We  have  a  sure  clue  to  the  date  of  its  first  erection, 
by  the  same  writer  mentioning  that  fact  as  '  of  late ;  and  also 
by  his  proceeding  to  inform  us  that  (under  Mr.  Peter  White, 
the  original  master)  'it  was  my  happie  hap  (God  and  my  parents 
be  thanked)  to  have  been  one  of  his  crue ;  and  I  take  it  to 
atande  with  my  dutie,  sith  I  may  not  stretch  mine  abilitie  in 
requiting  bis  good  turns,  yet  to  manifest  mv  good  will  in  remem'* 
bering  his  pains.  And  certes  I  will  acknowledge  myself  so 
much  bound,  and  beholden  to  him  and  his,  as  for  his  sake,  I 
leverance  the  meanest  stone  cemented  in  the  walls  of  that 
famous  sclK>ole/  In  1684,  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  granted  a  new  charter  to  Kilkenny 
college,  vesting  in  himself  and  his  heirs  male  the  appointment 
of  masters,  and  the  office  and  dignity  of  patrons  and  governors 
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of  the  establishment.     The  statutes  passed  by  him  on  this 
occasion^  no  less  than  twenty-five  in  number,  are  each  of  formi- 
dable length,  regulating  every  thing,  from  the  master's  morals, 
religion,  and  salary,  to  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  an 
urchin  for  ^  cutting  or  defacing  the  desks  or  forms,  walls  or 
windows  of  the  school.'    Under  this  new  arrangement  the  col- 
lege also  changed  its  situation  from  '  the  weste  of  the  church- 
yard '  of  Saint  Canice,  to  a  large  building  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  of  Kilkenny,  which  together  with  a  fiae 
park,  and  the  rectories  and  tithes  of  several  parishes,  near  and 
distant,  the  patron  granted,  in  trust,  for  its  uses  and  advantage. 
But  during  the  short  and  inauspicious  Irish  reign  of  James 
II.,  that  soon  after  ensued,  this  endowment  was  frustrated. 
The  first  master,  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  fled  on 
account  of  his  politics ;  and  '  King  James,'  says  Harris,  ^  by  a 
charter  dated  the  21st  of  February,  1689,  upon  the  ruins  of 
this  school,  erected  and  endowed  a  royal  college ;  consisting  of 
a  rector;  eight  professors,  and  two  scholars  in  the  name  of  more; 
to  be  called  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  of  the 
foundation  of  King  James:'  and  then  followed  *  Articles  conclud 
du  consentement  unanime  des  regents  des  ecoles  de  Kilkenny, 
sous  le  protection  de  Fillustrissime  et  reverendissime  I'evesque 
d'Ossory,'  as  curious,  at  least,  as  the  state  laws  previously  passed 
for  the  same  establishment  under  hand  and  seal  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  majesty.     William  triumphed  however,  James 
sought  the  retirement  of  Saint  Germains,  Ireland  once  more 
rested  beneath  the  reflux  of  protestantism,  and  Kilkenny  Col- 
lege, in  common  with  every  other  public  institution,  reassumed 
its  protestant  charter  and  arrangement,and  to  this  day  continues 
to  enjoy  both,  with,  we  should  perhaps  mention,  only  one 
difference  from  the  whole  economy  proposed  by  the  first  Duke 
of  Ormond ;  and  that  is,  remarkably  enough,  a  lapse  of  the 
right  of  presentation  to  the  school  by  the  Ormond  family,  in 
consequence  of  the  attainder  of  theDuke  inl715,and  the  vesture 
of  said  right  in  the  provost  and  fellows  of  Trinity,  Dublin.  It  has 
been  seen  that  Stanihurst  was  a  ^  proper  imp'  of  the  old  establish 
ment ;  Harris,  by  his  own  acknowledgment  too,  was  also  edu- 
cated in  Kilkenny  college,  under  the  first  master  nominated 
by  the  Duke  of  Ormond ;  as  also  were,  subsequently,  Thomas 
Prior,  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,and  other  celebrated 
characters,  among  whom,  if  our  recollection  does  not  fail   us, 
we  believe  we  may  rank  Swift.     In  fact,  it  was  after  its  return 
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to  the  hauds  of  protectant  masters  and  governors  that  this 
seminary  rose  to  the  height  of  its  fame,  and  that  young  Irisli 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  crowded  its  classes  for  the  most  ap- 
proved preparation  for  university  honours.     It  might  be  called 
tlie  then  Eton  of  the  sister  country.     We  find  it  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  building  to  ^hich  the  title  'College  of  Kilkenny* 
now  applies^  is  not  the  same  endowed  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
The  Irish  tourist  is  at  present  shewn,  from  an  opposite  bank  of 
the  Nore,  a  large,  square,  modem  house,  three  stories  high, 
dashed  or  plaistered,  and  flaunting  with  gay  and  ample  windows, 
and  this,  he  is  informed,  is  the  college.     Turning  its  back,  in 
suitable  abstraction,  upon  the  hum  and  bustle  of  the  small 
though  populous  city,  it  faces  towards  the.  green  country,  an 
extensive  lawn  spreading  before  it,  and  the  placid  river  running 
hard-by,   and   is,  altogether,    appropriately    and    beautifully 
situated.     But  the  original  edifice,  that  existed  at  the  time  of 
our  story,  was  pushed  farther  back,  faced  into  the  street  of  the 
town,  and  was  a  gray,  reverend  pile  of  irregular  and  rather 
straggling  design,  or,  we  should  perhaps  say,  of  no  design  at  all ; 
having,  partly,  a  monastic  physiognomy,  and  partly  that  of  a 
dwelling-house,  and  bearing,  to  its  present  gay  successor,  about 
the  same  likeness  that  the  levee  skirts  of  Ann's  time  bear  to 
the  smart  swallow-tail  of  the  last  summer  but  one.     We  surmise 
that,  at  a  more  remote  period,  it  belonged  to  the  old  and  beau- 
tiful Augustinian  Abbey  of  St.  John,  ol  which  the  main  building 
was  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  distant,  and  which  was 
richly   endowed  '  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  and  those  of  his 
predecessors  and  successors'  (asLedwich  abstracts  its  charter) 
by  William  Marshall  the  elder.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1220. 
The  entrance  to  the  school-room  was  immediately  from  the 
street,  through  liuge  oak  folding  doors,  arching  at  top  to  suit 
the  arched  stone  door- way,  and  gained  by  two  grand  flights  of 
steps   at  each  side,  that  formed  a  spacious    platform    before 
the  entrance,  and  allowed  under  them  a  passage  by  which 
visitors  approached  the  college.  To  the  left  was  another  gateway 
where  carriages  had  egress.  The  whole  front  of  the  building  was 
of  cut  stone,  with  gothic  windows  composed  of  numerous  small 
{mnes  of  glass,  separately  leaded,  and  each  of  diamond  form ; 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  side  or  back  rather  than  of  a  front,on 
account  of  its  grotesque  gables,  chimneys,  and  spouts,  the  last 
of  which  jetted  into  the  street,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  in 
rainy  weather  of  the  neighbours  and  the  passengers ;  while 
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from  the  platform  before  the  sohool-room  entrance,  the  lads 
of  the  college  contrived,  in  all  weafe)iers,  further  annoyances  of 
every  description.  Bat  in  the  past,  as  well  as  the  present  time, 
the  lawn  of  the  college  was  devoted  to  the  exercise  and  sports 
of  the  students,  and  had,  for  its  left-hand  boundary,  '  the  dark 
Walk,'  a  shrubbery  so  called  to  this  day,  though  its  appearance, 
and  indeed  identity,  are  changed,  and  for  its  right  the  crystal 
Nore,  of  which  the  opposite  banks  were  flanked  by  a  wall  some 
forty  feet  high  j  and  over  this  wall, — its  foundations  on  a  level 
with  the  top — towered  in  uncouth  grandeur,  amid  throngs  of 
luxuriant  trees,  the  old  family  castle  of  the  all  but  regal  Ormandy. 
Close  by  the  dark  walk,  at  the  left  of  the  lawn,  there  ran,  too,  ste 
there  at  present  runs,  an  artificial,  but  deep,  rapid  and  sufficiently 
broad  stream,  conjectured  to  have  been  an  aqueduct  formed 
by  the  old  monks  of  St.  John's  Abbey,  that  while  it  discharged 
its  immediate  agency  of  setting  in  motion  the  water  wheels  of 
more  than  one  grist-mill  on  its  course,  served,  at  the  same  time, 
to  cut  off  the  college  grounds  from  the  adjacent  gardens  of  the 
poorer  class  of  people  who  inhabited  the  near  outlet.""*^ 

This  was  a  school  which  one  might  feel  proud  to  enter.  Of 
its  most  famous  pupils,  the  present  master  of  the  College, 
the  Eeverend  John  Browne,  LL.D.   names   the   following : 

**  The  famous  men  who  have  received  their  education  in  this  founda- 
tion have  been  most  numerous.  On  this  s^ibjeet  I  may  quote  another 
passive  from  Stanihurst,  who,  in  his  historical  work,  De  Brbutf  m 
Hibemia  Gestis  Libri  Quatuor,  p.  25,  agsdn  gratefully  blazons  the 
achievements  of  his  old  master : — 

'  Hie  ludum  aperuit,  nostra  aetate,  Petrus  Whitus,  cuius  in  totam 
Rempublieam summa constant  raerita.  Ex  ilHus enim schola,  tamquam 
ex  equoTroico,  homines  Ikteratisshni  in  reipuUtta  lucem  prodierunt. 
Quos  ego  htc  Whiteos,  quos  Quie«iefordo»,  quos  Walsheoa,  i|ii#s 
Wadingos,  quos  Dormeros,  quos  Shetbos,  quos  Garueos^  quos  But- 
leros,  quos  Archeros,  quos  Strongos,  quos  Lurabardos,  excellentea 
ingenk)  &  doctrina  vires',  commeraorare  potuissem,  qui  primis  tempor- 
ibus  aetatis  in  eius  discipUnam  se  tradiderttnt.'  Ameitgst  this  arri^ 
of  names,  comprising  those  of  most  of  the  old  gentry  of  the  PaU, 
many  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  literature  aad  of  tlie 
state, — Lombard,  the  historian  and  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  ;  Wadding,  the  annalist  ;  Dormer ,the  poet  (author  of  '  the 
Decay  of  Ross,*  in  ballad-royal)  ;  Walsh,  the  translator  of  Cam- 
brensis,  and  White,  whose  refutation  of  that  author's  statemenls 
regarding  Ireland  has  lately  been  brought  to  light  by  the  labours  of 
the  Rev.  M.  Kelly  ;  Gerald  Comer  ford,  an  eminent  lawyer.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Attorney  for  Connaught,  and  second  Baron  of  the  Irish 
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Ezcheqiuer  ;  Eliat  Shee,  *  a  gentlemaD  of  paiftng  g«od  witj  a  pie 
conceited  companion,  full  ofmirth  without  gall,  who  wrote  in  En^ 
diyers  Sonnet&i'  Butler,  wbo  traiulated  Corderiua*  'Book  of  Pbrates' 
iQl562 ;  Archer  the  Jesuit,  for  whose  actions  the  'Pacata  Hibemia* 
may  be  referred  to  ;  and,  not  the  least  notable  amongst  these  distin- 
guiahed  individuals,  Stanihnrst  himself,  who  besides  his  celebrity  an 
a  man  of  letters,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  the  uncle  of  Archbishop 
Ussher.  Amongst  the  names  entered  on  the  Register  of  the  School, 
as  re-founded  by  the  first  Duke  of  Ormonde,  I  find  those  of  Baldwin, 
afterwards  Provost,  and  a  benefactor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
Bishop  Berkeley,  with  regard  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  his  fame  as  a  man  of  letters^  or  as  a  Christian  Philanthropist, 
stands  highest ;  hi&  friend  and  correspondent,  the  patriot  Pryor ; 
Annaker,  Archdeacon  of  Armagh  in  1690,  and  author  of  several 
works  ;  Congreve  the  dramatist  ;  and  Harris  the  historian*  As  we 
draw  nearer  our  own  day,  many  a  famous  name  also  stands  out  proudly 
from  the  throng  of  less  distinguished  alumni  of  Kilkeiiny  College- 
Harry  Flood  the  orator  of  his  day  |  Yelverton  Lord  Avonmore,  and 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  also  luminaries  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  Michael  Cox,  Archbishop  of  Cashel ;  Hugh  Carlton,  Solicitor 
General ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  John  Banim.  Scions  of  tbe 
noble  Housee  of  Desart,  Inchiquin,  Colooney,  De  Vesci,  Waterford, 
Uandaff,  Momington,  Lbmore,  Cbarlemont,  Hawardeo,  Ashbrook, 
Rosse,  Howtb,  Tbomond,  Clifden,  Boyle,  (ancestor  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire),  Bandon,  Shannon,  &c.,  appear  amongst  the  names  en- 
tered on  the  Beffister  ;  in  which  also  will  be  found  frequent  mention 
of  tbe  families  of  note  and  mark  in  this  and  the  surrounding  counties, 
viz^  Cavanagh,  Staples,  Cufie,  Cosbv,  Penefather,  Vandeleur,  Wem* 
Ys,  Flood,  Lan^she,  Bryan,  le  Hunte,  Butler,  Cramer-Coghill, 
Wheeler,  Izod,  Barker,  Greene,  Warbnrton,  St.  Qeorge,  &c.  ko. 
Whilst  amongst  the  names  by  some  chance  omitted  therefrom,  may 
be  enumerated  the  far-famed  Dean  Swift,  and  Farquhar  the  dramatist, 
who  are  known  to  have  received  their  education  at  Kilkenny  College. 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  the  friend  and  compeer  of  Addison,  whose  father 
was  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  it  is  likely  also  spent 
his  early  years  at  this  school.  The  names  now  enumerated  fully  justify 
the  remark  of  Banim,  that  it  was  after  the  restoration  of  its  original 
charter  '  this  seminary  rose  to  the  height  of  its  fame,  and  that  young 
Irish  noblemen  and  eentlemen  crowded  its  classes  for  the  most  ap- 
proved preparation  for  University  honours.  It  might  be  called  the 
then  Eton  of  the  sister  country. '  Dr  Ledwich,  in  his  History  of 
Kilkenny,  says  of  the  institution — *  This  school  has  had  a  succession 
of  eminent  masters,  has  produced  men  of  great  learning,  and  is  justly 
esteemed  the  first  school  for  the  education  of  youth  in  this  kingdom. ' 
The  names  of  the  masters  since  the  Duke  of  Ormonde's  foundation 
are  as  follow : — 


WO.  Edward  Jones,  D.D. 
1680.  Henry  Ryder,  D.D. 
1684.  Edward  Hinton, D.D. 
1702.  William  Andrews,  D.D. 
1714,  Edward  Lewis,  A.M. 
1743.  ThomaA  Hewetson,  LL.D. 


1776.  Richard  Pack,  A.M. 
1781.  John  Ellison,  D.D. 
1793.  Antony  Pack,  D.D. 
1810.  Andrew  OCallaghan,  A.M. 
1820.  William  Baillie,  LL.D 
1842.  John  Browne,  LL.D. 
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Amongst  these.  Dr.  Edward  Jones  was  afterwards  made  Bishop 
of  Oloyne,  and  Dr.  Ryder  Bishop  of  Killaloe ;  but  alas  I  *  tempora 
mutantur ' — the  masters  are  no  longer  made  Bishops  ;  our  great 
men  and  our  little  men  are  not  satisfied  with  education  in  Ireland, 
and  the  lamentable  consequence,  obvious  to  all,  is  an  unlearned 
and  mentally  dwindled  race,  instead  of  the  giants  of  those  days  when 
Ireland  educated  her  own  sons.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  Register, 
which  I  have  caused  to  be  transcribed  for  the  library  of  the  Society, 
commences  with  October,  1684,  and  ends  with  July  27th,  1688 ; 
after  this  occurs  a  lacuna  of  nearly  three  years,  an  omission  which  is 
explained  by  the  heading  perfixed  to  the  next  entries,  viz. : — '  The 
names  of  such  as  were  admitted  into  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ormond's 
Schoole  at  Kilkenny  since  the  Warre  ended  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1091  .* 
The  first  entry  of  this  portion  is  dated  January  20th,  1691-2,  and 
the  series  is  complete  up  to  August  6th,  1716,  from  which  date  no 
entry  occurs  until  the  year  1743,  from  whence  the  Register  is  con- 
tinued in  regular  series  up  to  the  present  day.  There  are  also  some 
notices  of  the  pupils  who  left  the  school  for  College,  or  to  enter  into 
various  professions,  &c.,  which  are  very  curious;  these  entries 
commence  with  the  date  1684,  and  end  with  the  year  1704  ;  since 
which  period,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  entries  commencing  1743, 
this  portion  of  the  Register  has  been  discontinued.  We  learn,  on 
the  authority  of  Ledwich,  that  there  formerly  existed,  in  Primate 
Marsh's  Library,  Dublin,  a  book  of  poems,  intitled  '  Sacri  Lusus,' 
by  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  College  of  Kilkenny ;  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  not  now  to  be  found  there.  I  may  also  mention  in 
conclusion,  that  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  B.  Scott,  sen.,  of  this  city, 
an  interesting  anecdote  connecting  Dean  Swift's  name  with  Kil- 
kenny College,  which  is  as  follows  : — When  the  old  College  was 
pulled  down.  Dr.  Ellison  was  master  of  the  school.  The  oak  tim- 
ber-work was  purchased  by  his  (Mr.  Scott's)  uncle,  the  father  of 
the  late  Mr.  Martin  Scott,  of  Kilkenny,  who  therewith  erected  his 
tenement  in  High-street.  After  the  work  was  finished  it  came  to  Dr. 
Ellison's  knowledge  that  the  name  of  '  Jonathan  Swift'  existed 
carved  in  school-boy  fashion,  on  some  part  of  the  woodwork. 
Anxious  to  obtain  this  treasure^  Dr.  Ellison  obtained  permission 
from  Mr.  Scott  to  pull  down  that  part  of  the  work  in  which  the 
particular  board  had  been  used  ;  but  after  considerable  progress  in 
the  work  of  demolition,  Mrs,  Scott  declared  that  she  could  no  longer 
suffer  the  business  of  the  establishment  to  be  interrupted,  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  search.  I  understand  that  the  timber  work  of  the  hotise 
erected  at  that  period  remains,  the  frontage  only  having  been  re- 
built within  a  few  years  back.  If  such  prove  to  be  the  case,  I  will 
use  every  exertion  towards  the  recovery  of  this  interesting  relic.^" 

At  the  period  of  Banim's  entrance  the  Eeverend  Andrew 
O'Callaghan   was  master  ;   he  was   a   man   of  learning   and 

•  See  a  most  interesting  paper  entitled  "Kilkenny  Conege."  By  the 
Rev.  John  Browne,  LL.D,  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny 
ArchfiBological  Society,"  for  the  year  1851.     Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  p.  221, 
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ability,  but  our  young  poet  disapproved  of  one  portion  of 
his  system  of  instruction — the  complaint  was,  that  Mr. 
(yCallaghan  preferred  a  strict,  grammatical  translation  in 
prose,  to  the  most  flowing  and  spirited  metrical  version  his 
pupil  could  produce. 

Whilst  at  the  Kilkenny  College,  Banim  evinced  a  very 
remarkable  talent  for  drawing  and  painting,  and  having 
selected  the  profession  of  an  artist  as  that  to  which  he  wished 
to  devote  his  life,  he  was,  in  the  year  1813,  removed  from  his 
last  school,  the  College  of  Kilkenny,  and  sent  to  Dublin, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  in  the  drawing  academy  of  the 
Eoyal  Dublin  Society.  He  continued  a  pupil  in  this  academy 
during  the  two  succeeding  years,  and  was  a  regular  and 
industrious  student;  he  had  the  honor  to  receive  the 
highest  prize,  in  the  gift  of  the  committee,  for  his  drawings 
placed  in  the  first  exhibition  held  after  his  year  of  entrance. 

During  his  two  years  of  pupilage  he  lodged  and  boarded 
in  Phibsborough,  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Oliver  Wheeler,  an 
old  friend  of  his  father.  Of  Wheeler's  habit<<,  appearance, 
his  household,  and  mode  of  life,  Banim  gave  the  following 
sketch,  in  The  NowlaiM^  when  describing  the  poor  abode  of 
John  and  Lettif  Nowlan  : — 

"  The  old  man,  who  had  some  petty  situation  of  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  a  year  in  some  public  office,  was  upwards  of 
seventy-  five  years,  tall,  shrivelled,  stooped  in  the  neck,  ill- 
set  on  his  limbs,  and  with  a  peculiar  drag  of  one  leg,  which, 
from  certain  reasons,  and  taken  with  other  things,  rendered 
him  very  disagreeable  to  John.  He  was  obliged  to  be  up  every 
morning  at  seven,  in  order  to  reach  his  office,  or  place  of 
occupation,  by  eight ;  and  he  might  be  heard  creeping  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  house,  making  the  parlour  and  kitchen 
fires,  to  save  his  daughter  and  niece  so  much  trouble; 
cooking  his  own  solitary  breakfast,  his  fat  wife  lying  in  bed  ; 
and  then  cautiously  shutting  the  hall  door  after  him,  as, 
rubbing  his  hands,  he  tried  to  bustle  off  in  a  brisk,  youthful 
pace,  to  his  important  day's  work.  His  voice  could  never  be 
heard  in  the  house :  if  ever  a  man  of  a  house  lived  under  petticoat 
law,  it  was  he.  The  coarse,  mascuhne,  guttural  tones  of  his 
spouse  often  rose  indeed  to  some  pitch  ;  but  his,  never.  In 
other  respects,  too,  he  showed  utter  pusillanimity  of  spirit.  He 
would  never  appear  to  John,  in  answer  to  a  summons  for 
arranging  any  misunderstanding  (and  several  there  soon  arose) 
19 
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between  him  or  poor  Letty,   and  the  daughter  or  niece  :    his 
wife  always   represented   him;    and   he  would   run  to    hide 
behind  a  door^  or  into  the  yard,  if  he  heard  John's  foot  on  the 
stairs,  during  these  domestic  commotions ;   nay,  even  when  all 
was  at  peace,  his  habitual  poverty   of  nerve  urged   him  to 
shun  a  single  rencontre  with  his  lodger ;  or,  perhaps,  he  still 
dreaded  to  be   called  to   account  for   any  thing   his  wife  or 
daughter  had  said ;   and  whenever  he  was  caught  by  John  in 
the  passage,    or    the  yard,   his  fidgets,   as  he   lisped  and 
mumbled,  and  continually  tapped  his  chest  with  one  hand, 
ever  complaining   of  his  asthma,   called  up   sentiments  of 
irresistible  disgust.     His  sole  attempts  at   manhood   we  have 
indicated,  in.describing  the  way  he  used   to  step   out  to   his 
day's  labour   every   morning.  But  rarer  proofs  of  this   still 
farcical  and  contemptible  humour  came  under  John's  eye. 
As  he   and  his  ancient   fellow-labourer  before  described  (a 
contrast  to  him,  by  the  way,  being  square-built,  erect  in  his 
body,   cross  in  his  temper,  and  loud   and   independent  in  his 
tones,)  used   to  fumble  about  in  the  yard  of  an  evening, 
cliopping  or  sawing  sticks  and  rotten  boards,    and  mending 
the  little  sheds  with  them,  or  for  ever  watering  the  roots  of 
the  sad  laburnum  tree,  there  was  a  would-be  briskness  in  his 
every  motion,  (he  knew  his  wife  was  always  looking  at  him 
out  of  the  parlour  window,)  an  energy  in  the  way  he  grasped 
his  saw,  adze,  or  hammer,  or  his  watering  pot,  and  jerked  them 
from  hand  to  hand,  or  upon  a  bench,  when  he  had   done  with 
them  ;   all  of  which  plainly  bespoke  his  ambition  not  to  pass 
'  for  so  very  old  a  man,  neither ;'    certainly   to  give   the  idea 
that  he  was  a  miracle  for  his  age.    Every  Sunday  he  appeared 
caparisoned  for  church  in  a  complete  shining  suit   of  black, 
taken  out  of  a  press,  and  in  a   hat,   also   shining,  extracted 
from  one  of  his  wife^s  early  bandboxes ;  the  clothes  and  the 
hat  some  ten  years  in  his,  or  rather  in  her,  possession,    and 
thus  displayed  once  a  week  during  that  period,  yet  both  look- 
ing as  if  sent  home  the   Saturday  night  before ;   and,  indeed, 
considering  that  they  had  encountered  scarce  three  months  of 
careful  wear  altogether,  namely,  the  wear  of  about  two  hours 
every  seventh  day  for  ten  years,    it    was  not    after  all  so 
surprising  they  should    Iook  so  new.     Sometimes  his  wife 
allowed  him  to  invite  to  a  Sunday  dinner  five  or  six  old  men 
like  himself,  all  clad  in  shining  black  too ;  and  when  John  saw 
ihem  come  crawling  towards  the  house,  or,  joined  with  their 
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host,  crawling  and  stalking  about  the  yard^  he  felt  an  odd 
sensation  x)f  msgost,  such  as  he  thought  might  be  aroused  by 
the  sight  of  so  many  (dd    shining  black  beetles;  the  insects 
that,  of  all  that  crept,  were  his  antipathy  and  loathing.  His 
wife  has  been  called  fat ;  she  was  so,  to  excess ;  so  much  so, 
that  she  waddled  under  her  own  fardel — herself;  but  she  was 
strong  and  sturdy  too ;  and  her  waddle  did  not  lessen  the 
length  and  stamp  of  her  stride,  when,  upon  occasions  that 
reqoired  a  show  of  authority,  she  came  out  to  scold,  or,  as 
her  niece  called  it,  to  *  ballyrag,'  in  the  kitchen,  at  her  hand- 
maidens, or  in  the  hall,  at  her  poor  lodgers  up  stairs.  Then 
the  little  house  shook  from  top  to  bottom  under  her  heavy 
and  indignant  step,  as  well  as  with  the  echoes  of  her  coarse 
man's  voice,  half  smothered  amid  the  fat  of  her  throat,  and 
the  sputterings  of  her  great  pursy  lips.  And  poor  Letty  also 
shook,  from  top  to  toe,  on  these  occasions,  and  flew  for  shelter 
to  John's  arms.  When  not  called  up^m  thus  to  enforce  law  in 
any  refractory  branch  of  her  garrison,  Mrs  Grimes  spent  the 
day  in  a  vast  indolent  arm  chair,  reading  pathetic  novels  of  the 
last  age,  or  casting  up  her  accounts,  to  re-assure  herself,  over 
and  over  again,  of  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  laid  up 
daring  the  last  month  or  week,  and  how  half  a  farthing 
might  be  split  for  six  months  to  come.  Evenr  day  by  twelve 
o'clock,  she  was  dressed  '  like  any  ladv,'  (still  according  to  her 
niece,)  to  receive  her  cronies,  or  strike  with  importance  the 
tax-collectors  or  landlord's  agent,  none  of  whom  had  ever  to 
call  a  second  time ;  and  that  was  her  constant  boast ;  but  even 
there,  shut  up  in  her  parlour,  the  old  female  despot  was  fully 
as  much  dreaded  as  if  her  voice  and  her  stride  sounded  every 
moment  through  the  house,— or  as  much  as  if  she  had  lain 
there  screwed  down  in  her  coffin,  and  that,  at  the  least  turn 
of  a  hand>  herself  or  her  ghost  might  come  out  to  roar  for  a 
strict  reckoning.  Her  daughter  and  niece  (the  latter  an  orphan) 
supplied  the  pUce  of  a  servant  maid,  in  lieu  of  the  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleepii^,  such  as  it  was,  that  came  to  their  lot. 
They  were  of  a  size,  and  that  size  very  little;  of  an  age,  and  that 
more  than  thirty;  but  from  their  stunted  growth,  hard,  liny 
shape,  and  non-descript  expression  of  features,  might  pass  for 
ten  years  younger,  or  ten  years  older,  as  the  spectator  fancied. 
They  gave  no  idea  of  flesh  and  blood.  They  never  looked  as  if 
they  were  warm,  or  soft  to  the  touch.  One  would  as  soon  think 
of  flirting  with  them,  as  with  the  old  wooden   efiigies  to  be 
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found  in  the  niches  of  old  cathedrals.  They  imparted  no 
notion,  mucli  less  sensation  of  sex.  But  they  were  as  active  as 
bees,  and  as  strong  as  little  horses ;  and  as  despotic  and  cruel, 
if  they  dared,  and  whenever  they  dared,  as  the  old  tyrant  her- 
self. From  the  moment  they  arose  in  the  morning,  thump, 
thump,  thump,  went  their  little  heels,  through  the  passage,  to 
the  kitchen,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  or  into  the  parlour,  to 
see  after  the  fires  the  old  man  had  lighted ;  to  make  up  the 
beds;  to  prepare  breakfast;  to  put  every  thing  to  rights ;  to 
sweep,  to  brush,  to  shake  carpets,  to  clean  shoes,  knives,  and 
forks ;  to  rub,  scrub,  polish,  and  beautify,  for  ever  and  ever; 
thedaughter  always  leading  the  niece;  and  the  whole  of  this  gone 
through  in  a  sturdy,  important,  vain-glorious  manner ;  accom- 
panied by  slapping  of  doors,  every  two  minutes,  and  (ever 
since  Letty  had  refused  to  go  down  to  the  parlour  to  join  an 
evening  party,)  by  loud,  rude  talking,  and  boisterous  laughing, 
just  to  show  that  they  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  the  kind  of 
conceited  poor  lodgers  they  had  got  in  the  house.  The  house- 
keeping of  the  establishment  was  peculiarly  loathsome  to  John. 
The  baker  had  never  sent  in  a  loaf,  bun,  roll,  biscuit,  or  muf- 
fin, since  the  day,  now  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Mrs. 
Grimes  came  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  :  and  even  the 
home-made  bread  was  of  the  coarsest  possible  quality,  and  often 
used  a  fortnight  after  it  had  been  baked.  Each  day,  the  dairy- 
'  man  left  one  halfpenny  worth  of  milk  at  the  door.  They  made 
their  own  precious  mould  candles,  or  burnt  such  nefarious  oil 
in  the  kitchen  lamp,  or,  upon  a  gala  night,  in  the  passage,  as 
poisoned  and  fumigated  the  whole  house.  The  morning  tea 
leaves  were  preserved  and  boiled  for  evening.  No  eggs,  no  fresh 
butter  ever  appeared.  The  fires,  after  having  been  once  made 
up  in  the  morning,  were  slaked  with  a  compost  of  coal-dust 
and  yellow  clay,  which,  shaped  into  balls,  also  formed  stuffing 
between  the  bars.  Upon  a  Saturday  evening,  the  old  man 
sneaked  out  to  drive  hard  bargains  for  some  of  the  odds  and 
ends  left  in  the  butcher^s  stall  after  the  day's  sale ;  and  these, 
conveyed  home  by  stealth,  furnished,  by  means  of  salting  and 
hanging  up  in  a  cool  place,  savoury  dinners  for  the  week.  Upon 
a  washing  day,  starch  was  made  out  of  potatoes,  to  save  a  far- 
thing. No  charity  was  in  the  house,  nor  in  a  heart  in  the  house. 
In  the  faces  of  all  professed  beggars  the  street  door  was  slammed 
without  a  word,  but  with  a  scowl  calculated  to  wither  up  the 
wretched  suitor;  and  with  respect  to  such  as  strove  to  hide  the 
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profession  under  barrel-organs, flutes,  flageolets,  hurdy-gurdies, 
or  the  big-drum  and  pandean  pipes,  their  tune  was  indeed, 
listened  to,  but  never  requited.  Yet  the  family  was  a  pious 
family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grimes  sallied  out  to  church  every  Sun- 
day, and  sat  at  the  parlour  window  every  Sunday  evening, 
(while  their  daughter  and  niece  went,  in  turn,  to  have  a  rest, 
as  they  said,)  a  huge  old  Bible  open  before  them,  and  visible 
to  all  passers  by,  that  the  neighbours  might  remark — '  there's 
a  fine  old  couple.'  John,  however,  thought  it  odd,  that  after 
all  this,  his  cold  mutton  or  his  cold  beef  used  to  come  up  to 
him,  out  of  the  safe,  (a  pretty  'safe,'  truly)  rather  diminished 
since  he  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it ;  and  one  Sunday 
evening,  after  listening  for  half  an  hour  to  the  daughter's 
shrill  voice,  reading  the  Bible  before  supper,  when,  on  particular 
business,  he  somewhat  suddenly  entered  the  parlour,  he  was 
still  more  surprized  to  find  the  good  family  seated  round  the 
ham,  (a  rare  temptation,  no  doubt,  in  their  system  of  house- 
keeping) which  that  day  had  formed  part  of  his  dinner.  But 
nothing  irked  him  half  so  much  as  the  ostentatious  triumph 
over  starvation,  the  provoking  assumption  of  comfort,  nay, 
elegance,  as  it  were,  and  the  audacious  independence  which 
resulted  from  the  whole  economy.  He  felt  it,  as  before  hinted, 
to  be  the  most  irritating  specimen  of  poverty.  Old  Grimes's 
glossy  Sunday  coat,  perpetually  the  same,  was  worse  than  the 
clouted  gaberdine  of  a  roving  beggar.  Every  burnished  thing 
around  him  seemed  to  shine  with  a  beggarly  polish.  The 
whole  house  and  its  inhabitants  had  an  air  of  looking  better  than 
they  really  were,  or  ought  to  be ;  and  the  meanness,  thesturdi- 
ness,  the  avarice,  the  hardheartedness,  that  produced  this 
polish  and  this  air,  he  considered  as  loathsome  as  the  noise, 
the  thumping  about,  the  loud  talking,  and  the  endless  fag- 
ging of  the  two  little  skinny  Helots  was  brazen  and  vexatious."* 
We  have  given  these,  and  former,  extracts  from  Banim's 
works,  as  they  prove  how  strongly  the  every  day  events  of  his 
early  life  oecame  impressed  upon  his  mind;  and  how 
he,  like  Sir  Walter,  Gait,  and  Moir,  drew,  from  the  world 
around  him,  the  materials  of  which  the  scenes  and  characters 
of  his  novels  were  composed.  Thus  situated  the  poor  boy 
worked  out  his  lonely  time.  But  even  here  the  depressing 
effects  of  his  abode  could  not  repress  his  ardent  industry,  or 
overcome  his  love  of  literature  ;  and  whilst  residing  at  Oliver 
Wheeler's  he  first  **  saw  himself  in  print."  The  piece  was  a 

•  See  '*  Tales  By  The  O'Hara  Family,'*  Second  Series,  Vol.  II,  p.  64, 
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metrical  criticism  on  the  Exhibition  of  Irish  Artists,  and  was 
entitled  A  Dialogue  In  The  Exhibition  Room. 

We  shall  now  introduce  some  extracts  from  his  letters 
written  during  his  residence  in  Dublin.  In  each  of  these, 
as  in  all  those  which  we  shall  insert,  addressed  by  him  to 
his  friends  at  home,  there  is  a  love  of  all  that  surrounded 
the  hearth  which  recalls  those  beautiful  letters  written  by 
Moore  to  the  dear  friends  in  Aungier-street,  and  which 
show  a  heart  that,  not  fame,  not  other,  and  brighter,  hopes 
than  those  of  youth  could  soil  or  taint. 

Banim's  first  letter  is  addressed  to  his  mother,  and  des- 
cribes his  mode  of  life. — 

'•Dublin,  December  23,  181  a 
My  dearest  Mother, 

Your  anxious  love  could  not  wish  me  better  than  I  am_, 
or  with  better  prospects  before  me.  I  have  the  countenance  of 
all,  and  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  first  artists  and  amateurs 
in  my  profession.  I  meet  with  warm  encouragement,  and 
hope  of  success  from  every  one. 

If  with  the  assistance  of  heaven,  and  I  know  your  prayers 
will  aid  me,  I  can  persevere  in  my  studies,  and  endeavour  to 
trace  the  footsteps  of  eminent  painters,  what  have  I  to  fear, 
or  you  to  make  you  sorrowful  or  apprehensive  ? 

1  am  as  contented  and  happy,  as  any  one  in  my  position 
could  be.  I  am  grinding  my  colors  every  second  day  from 
seven  in  the  morning,  until  night :  every  intermediate  day  is 
spent  in  the  gallery  and  in  drawing  from  the  figure.'^ 

The  two  following  letters  are  addressed  to  his  father.  In 
the  first  he  writes  of  his  lonely  Christmas ;  in  the  second  he  tells 
of  his  every  day  occupations>  and  in  the  refusal  of  the  *'nice  blue 
coat,"  as  a  present,  because  he  could,  himself,  afford  to  buy 
one,  we  can  trace  the  spirit  which  he  evinced  when  requiring 
repayment  of  the  sixpence  which  he  had  lent  his  father ;  and 
though  not  quite  sixteen  years  old  when  this  letter  was  written, 
it  proves  that  then,  as  in  later  years,  he  was  ever  anxious  to  be 
the  support,  rather  than  the  incumbrance,  of  his  family. 

"Duhliny  December  25,  1813. 
My  dear  Father, 

I  write  to  you  on  the  festival  of  Christmas,  the  first  from 
my  birth,  that  I  have  spent  from  home. 

There  is  nothing  in   the  intercourse  with  strangers  to  re- 
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compose  one  for  the  absence  from  our  kindred  :  but  I  must 
not  murmur  against  what  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  festival  of  Christmas  reminds  me  that  I  am  solitary. 
There  is  no  eaoivalent  for  the  peace  and  blessings  I  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  at  our  Christmas  hearth." 

<«  DubHn,  March  28,  1814. 

My  dear  Father^ 

It  would  be  the  dearest  wish  of  my  hearty  could  I  have  the 
inexpressible  pleasure,  of  embracing  you  all  at  Easter. 
Sohtary  and  retired  as  I  live,  it  would  indeed  be  a  treat  to  my 
feelinjjs :  but  necessity  interferes  to  prevent  this  indulgence. 
Sunday  excepted,  I  have  scarcely  a  moment  unemployed.  In 
the  morning  early  I  attend  my  tuition :  then  either  painting 
a  portrait  at  home,  or  studying  the  antique  in  the  ffallery, 
employs  me  until  six ;  my  dinner  is  scarcely  swallowed, 
when  I  am  off  again,  either  to  the  figure  academy,  or  the 
anatomical  lectures  opened  for  the  benefit  of  artists,  by  the 
Irish  Institution.  I  am  scarcely  ever  home  again  until  ten,  and 
then  generally  fall  asleep  soon.  Notwithstanding  my  con- 
viction of  its  imprudence,  I  am  greatly  tempted  to  yield  to  the 
overflowing  impulses  of  my  heart,  and  anticipate  my  Summer 
visit  by  an  Easter  one. 

Tou  state  your  intention,  my  dear  father,  of  sending  me  a 
nice  blue  coat.  Providence  has  thrown  a  few  guineas  in  my 
way  lately,  and  I  have  the  prospect  of  a  few  more.  Let  me 
dechne  you  offer  therefore.  I  will  positively  treat  myself  to 
a  new  coat  and  other  etceteras,  the  fruits  of  my  own  earning." 

Two  years  of  the  dreary  life  here  recorded  passed  by,  and  at 
length  ^anim  returned  to  Kilkenny,  intending  to  commence 
life  as  an  artist,  and  teacher  of  drawing ;  and  although  he  had 
received  but  two  years  tuition  in  his  art,  he  was  fortunate  in 
securing  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging  employment. 

He  was  just  eighteen  years  of  age,  about  the  middle  height, 
and  of  good  figure.  His  face  was  oval,  and  though  not  hand- 
some, his  high  broad  forehead,  and  his  dark-hued  eyes,  team- 
ing with  life  and  spirit,  saved  him  from  the  designation,  ugly. 
And  now  the  common  fate  was  his : — ^Tennyson  sings  of  youth — 
"In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lights  turns  to  thoughts 

oflove'^— 
and  our  poet-painter  was  no  exception  to  thfe  rule.     He  was 
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the  admirer  of  every  pretty  girl  in  Kilkenny,  and  between 
rhyming,  painting,  flirting,  and  book-lending,  his  entire  time 
was  fully  occupied. 

One  evening,  whilst  he  was  sitting  at  tea  with  his  mother, 
the  good  woman  abruptly  said  to  him, — 

''John.'' 

"Well,  mother  ?''  was  the  response. 

"  Whom  do  you  love,  John  ?"  she  continued. 

"  Well  mother,"  he  replied,  "upon  my  word  there  are  so 
many  of  them  that  I  am  afraid  I  can't  particularise; — but  let  me 
see*' — and,  counting  his  fingers,  he  added,  "there  is  Mary — , 
and  there's  Anne — ,and  tliere's  Kate,  and  there's  Jane." — 
"  John,  John,"  cried  his  mother,  smiling  at  the  confession, 
'*  you  know  well  that  is  not  the  answer  I  taught  you  to  give 
to  the  question — long  ago  you  knew  it  and  would  say,  'I  love 
God  above  all  tjiings  and  my  neighbour  as  myself  for  the  love 
of  God,'  I  see,  John,  your  boyish  days  are  over."  Truly,  the 
boyish  days  were  over,  the  catechism  was  forgotten,  self  was 
forgotten,  and  the  dream  of  youth  was  upon  him. 

At  one  of  the  schools  which  he  attended,  as  the  teacher  of 
drawing,  was  a  young  girl,  named  Anne  D — ,  a  boarder  in  the 
estabhshment,  and  a  nupil  of  Banim's.  She  was  a  fair,  bright- 
eyed  girl,  in  the  full,  fresh  beauty  of  seventeen, — artless, 
innocent,  and  pure-minded.  The  young  teacher, — the  poet,  and 
the  painter, — forgot  the  grave  moral  of  the  history  of  the  tutor 
Abdard  and  the  pupil  Eloisa,  and,  day  by  day,  a  deep,  whole 
heart  passion  grew  within  his  breast,  and  each  attendance  at 
the  school  served  but  to  strengthen  his  affection.  He  dared  not 
tell  her  of  his  love,  but  love,  when  the  youth  is  only  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  and  the  maiden  in  her  eighteenth,  cannot  long 
lie  hidden,  and  soon  each  read,  in  the  eyes  of  each,  that  tale  of 
passion  which  was  to  end  but  in  the  death  of  one — ^in  the  long 
and  lingering  agony  of  the  other. 

When  Banim  found  that  this  girl  loved  him,  he  seemed 
another  being.  He  concealed  his  affection  from  all :  he  told  his 
brother  that  his  mornings  were  devoted  to  sketching  the  land- 
scapes around  Kilkenny,  but  these  early  morning  hours  were  the 

trysting  times  when  he  and  AnneD roamed  along  the  quiet 

banks  of  the  Nore,  or  strolled  through  the  fields,  accompanied 
by  an  under  governess,  who  aided  the  young  lovers,  and  devised 
means  by  which  the  absence  of  her  charge  might  escape  detection. 

For  both  it  was  a  happy  dream,— for  them — 
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"  Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time^  and  turn'd  it  in  his  glowing 

hands; 
Every  moment,  lightlj  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 
Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 

with  might ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music  out 
of  sight/' 

Mornings  of  love, — days  of  love  musing, — nights  of  dream - 
iug  love,  rarelv  continue  unnoticed   by  those   who  are  inti- 
mate with  the  lover,  and  6anim*s  brother  having  discovered  this 
secret  of  his  morning's  walks,  was  made  his  confident  in  the  con- 
fession— *'  I  love  Anne  D —  as  boy  never  loved  girl  before/' 
That  his  love  was  true  and  deep  cannot  be  doubted,and  as  the 
expression  of  feeling,  rather  than  as  a  proof  of  his  poetic  ability, 
we  insert  the  following  pieces,  written  at  this  period — 
"  My  Anna  is  tall,  and  my  Anna  is  fair. 
Dark  brown  is  her  eye,  and  jet  black  is  her  hair, — 
She  is  straight  as  the  poplar  that  springs  in  the  dale, 
Her  eye  beam  is  such  as  the  glories  that  sail 
Over  the  bosom  of  midsummer  heaven 
When  angels  disport  in  the  sunbeam  of  even. 
The  bright  rose  of  summer  indeed  does  not  streak 
With  fuU  ruddy  blush  the  warm  snow  of  her  cheek, — 
For  love  thought  it  pity  to  scatter  or  spread 
With  ill  judging  craft  all  his  treasure  of  red, 
But  gave  it  to  glow  in  a  spot  so  divine 
That  the  essence  of  all  in  a  kiss  might  be  mine/' 

The  following  is  a  scrap  from  a  long  effusion— 
"  It  is  the  blushing  time  of  roses, 
I  feel  the  fragrance  it  discloses ; 
Love  laughs  Defore  my  beaming  eye 
Through  grove  and  garden,  earth  and  sky ; 
In  every  path,  o'er  dale,  o'er  hill, 
I  meet  that  babe  of  beauty  still." 

"TO  ANNA. 

Yes,  love  hath  lent  his  smile  of  pleasure 
To  gild  the  morning  of  my  days. 
Oh !  every  sod  my  footsteps  measure 
Through  fortune's  doubtful,  devious  maze — 

Every  path  of  toil  they  press 

That  beam  shall  bless — 
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That  holy  beam  shall  brighten  up 
The  foulest  draught  of  sorrow's  cup- 
That  holy  beam  shall  light  the  shade 
Of  life  when  all  her  fancies  fade. 
And  on  the  way,  to  me  so  dark. 
Leading  to  fame's  magnetic  altar, 
Oh !  even  there  that  angel  spark 
Shall  brightly  guide  my  ardent  gaze; 
My  heart  shall  sparkle  to  a  blaze, 

And  never  falter. 
I  thank  thee,  high  and  holy  pow'r. 
That  thus  upon  my  natal  hour 
Thy  blessed  bounty  hath  bestowed 
More  than  to  mortal  life  is  owed ; 
If  thy  dispensing  hand  had  given 
All  other  joy  this  side  of  heaven ; 
The  monarch's  crown,  the  hero's  crest. 
All  honors,  riches,  gems,  the  best 
And  Anna's  love  away  the  while 
Fd  change  them  all  for  Anna's  smile." 

Banim's  nature  was  impetuous,  and,  having  assured  him- 
self of  his  mistress'  affection  be  resolved  to  wait  upon  her  father 
and  demand  her  hand.  A  year  had  passed  since  he  first  loved 
her,  and  he  would  not  be  satisfied  until  he  called  her  his 
wife.  He  was  not  twenty  years  of  age,  his  profession  was  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  him,  his  friends  were  reduced 
in  circumstances,  owing  to  the  inability  of  some  persons  to  re- 
pay certain  sums  of  money  lent  by  old  Michael  Banim,  but  all 
prudential  considerations  were  despised  by  the  lover,  and  so 
he  went  forth,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  to  seek  the  consent  of 
Anne's  father. 

Anne  D was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man residing  in  a  neighbouring  county.  He  was  a  surly, 
rude-tempered  old  man,  and  replied  to  Banim's  request  of  his 
daughter's  hand  with  sneers  and  scoffing.  The  young  lover 
retorted  the  insulting  expressions  used ;  both  parties  were  vio- 
lent, and  recriminations  were  ended  by  the  order  of  the  old 
man  that  Banim  should  at  once  leave  the  house.  He  re- 
turned to  Kilkenny,  dispirited  and  heart  sick ;  he  had  never 
permitted  himself  to  contemplate  a  rejection  of  his  suite,  and 
when  he,  the  same  evening,  obtained  an  interview  with  Anne 
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p ,  it  was  one  ol  tears  and  sorfow— it  was  the  last  time 

he  ever  spoke  to  her,  sa?e  ckudestinely. 

The  doors  of  the  school  in  which  Anne  resided  were  dosed 
against  him  ;  all  commonication  was  barred  between  them, 
and  by  stratagem  alone  coold  he  tell  her  how  deeidj  and  how 
truly  she  was  still  beloved.  All  means  of  addressing  her  were 
tried,  and  those  who  watohed  Anne,  and  her  fellow-papils,  as, 
on  Sanday  evenings  th^  left  the  Choidi,  might  have  oboerved  a 
figore  clothed  as  a  countrywoman,  in  long  grey  doak  and  full 
deep  hood,  stealing  close  to  Anne's  side — this  was  Banim  dis- 
guised, and  it  was  on  these  occanons  that  he  contrived  to  press 
his  mistress's  hand,  whilst  he  placed  within  it  a  poan,or  a  let- 
ter,  telling  her  to  love  and  hooe.  In  this  manner,  and  bv  trans- 
mitting notes  in  his  sister's  sonool  basket,  he  was  enabled  to 
communicate  with  her* 

Anne's  father  induced  a  female  relative  of  the  girl  to  call  upon 
her  at  the  school,  and  by  a  pretended  sympathy,  endeavour 
to  discover  if  her  love  for  Banim  were  real  and  deep.  The 
plan  succeeded ;  Anne  told  the  whole  story  of  her  heart, — 
it  was  considered  that  absence  alone  could  cure  her  girlish  folly, 
and  her  father  arranged  that  she  should  be  secretly  removed 
from  school,  and  placed  in  the  house  of  one  of  her  mother's 
faruily.  She  was  removed,  but  Banim  discovered  the  day  and 
hour  at  which  she  was  to  leave,  and  the  route  by  which  she  wat« 
to  travel.  He  found  that  the  chaise,  beariugAnne  and  her  fe- 
male protector,  was  to  pass  by  his  father's  door — he  took  his 
place  by  the  tresbhold,  and  as  the  carriage  rolled  by,  he  rushed, 
bare-headed,  before  the  vehicle ;  to  avoid  the  danger  of  over- 
turning him,  the  horse's  were  suddenly  and  violently  checked, 
Anue  leaned  from  the  window,  pale,  and  terrified,  and  sobbing 
bitterly,  the  lovers'  eyes  met  but  for  a  moment,  the  carriage 
moved  quickly  onward,  and  John  Banim  never  more,  in  life, 
saw  Anne  D . 

He  re-entered  the  house,  and  uttered  no  cry,  but  sat  in  stony 
sorrow  :  a  small  parcel  was  placed  in  his  hand,  it  was  addressed 
to  him,  the  handwriting  was  that  of  Anne,  he  tore  it  eagerly 
open, — it  contained  his  own  miniature  which  he  had  painted  for 
her,and  which  for  months  she  had  worn,concealed  in  her  bosom; 
the  parcel  also  contained  his  letters  and  verses.  He  examined 
the  miniature  closely,  it  bore  no  secret  line  ;  he  pored  over 
the  papers  in  hope  that  they  might  conceal  some  covert  inti- 
mation that  this  return  of  all  his  offerings  was  not  Anne's  own 
free  act, — but  all  was  as  he  himself  had  written,  not  one  line  or 
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word  to  tell  him  she  was  faithful — ^he  paused  a  moment  look- 
ing upon  the  miniature^  and  then  dashing  it  to  the  ground^ 
crushed  it  to  atoms  beneath  hi«  feet, — tore  the  letters  and 
verses  into  fragments,  and  as  he  scattered  them  away, — as 
the  memory  of  all  his  hopes  and  joys  came  back  upon  him  when 
he  thought  of  their  vows  and  promises,  he  cried,  bitterly  and 
fiercely,  *' Curse  her — curse  her — to  abandon  me  and  break 
my  heart  T' — and  burst  into  angry  tears. 

No  commiseration  could  soothe  him  ;  no  attention  could 
win  a  smile,  or  word  of  pleasure  from  his  lips.  His  constant 
complaint  was,  that  Anne  had  abandoned  him,  although  no 
earthly  power  could  induce  him  to  forget  or  abandon  her. 
Now  she  was  false,  false  as  only  a  heartless  woman  can  be, 
and  in  his  despair  he  wrote  such  lines  as  the  following : — 

''  Thou  that  in  youthful  folly's  bow'r 
Would'st  lavish  thus  an  idle  hour  ; 
Thou  that  would'st  fondly  hope  to  win 
The  love  a  woman's  heart  within — 
Go,  heart  of  hope,  to  pleasure's  sleep. 
But  let  it  it  be,  nor  long  nor  deep. 
Go,  taste  the  bloom  of  woman's  lip, 
But  only  taste,  and  lightly  sip — 
Go,  if  it  suit  thy  sparkling  soul. 
On  passion's  frantic  wave  to  roll ; 
Partake  of  ev'ry  boasted  feeling 
Of  all  that's  worth  a  lover's  stealing  ; 
But  give  thy  lightest  leisure  hour 
Alone,  to  love's  delusive  power  ; 
Pledge  not  thy  faith  a  hair  beyond 
The  sigh  of  sense  or  passion  fond. — 
Let  not  one  vital  chord  of  thine 
Round  faithless  woman's  heart  entwine, — - 
No  youthful  hope  shall  perish  then. 
As  fickle  woman  roams  amain ; 
No  fainting  pulse,  no  brimming  eye 
Shall  note  the  wanton  trifler  fly ; 
No  riven  heart-string  there  shall  break. 
When  woman  spurns  her  bondage  weak  ; 
And  not  a  withering  pang  shall  wait 
To  blast  thy  hopes,  and  gloom  thy  fate." 

But   Anne  was  not  faithless,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life 


If 
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Banim  regretted   his  doubt  of  her  affection, — he  learned  but 
too  late  that 

*' Love  is  love  for  evermore.'' 

The  house  to  which  Anne  D had  been  removed  was  sit- 
uated about  twenty-tive  miles  from  Kilkenny,  and  the  affection 
that  still  lingered  in  Banim's  heart  induced  him  to  open  a  new 
correspondence  with  her.  He  sent  the  letters  by  trusty  mes- 
sengers ;  he  knew  that  they  had  been  deposited  in  places  with 
which  Anne  was  acquainted;  he  wrote  again  and  again,  in  all  the 
fervor  of  his  earlier  love,  but  to  none  of  his  letters  was  there  a 
reply.  Anne  was  not  faithless  ;  she  received  one  only  let- 
ter, and  that  the  first,  all  gloomy  and  half  upbraiding  ;  she 
was  detected  in  the  act  of  reading  it,  and  the  succeeding 
letters  were  intercepted. 

Anne  made  no  complaint.  She  thought  of  the  past-by 
days  of  joy, — of  the  mornings  when,  out  by  the  sunny  river 
she  had  heard  the  tale  of  love,  as  only  youth  in  its  spring  can 
breathe  it,  whilst  around  the  path  of  the  poet-painter  and  his 
fair  'bright  idol — 

*•  The  summer  murmur'd  with  her  leafy  lips," 
and  pining  for  the  loss  of  all  her  heart  held  dear,  her  cheek 
grew  pale,  her  step  lost  all  its  bounding  lightness,  her  eyes 
shone  with  that  terrible  brilliancy  which  shows  the  wasting 
of  life,  and  then  it  was  plain  that  the  fiend.  Consumption,  had 
seized  her.  She  never  struggled  against  the  disease  ;  she  was 
removed  from  the  school  in  Kilkenny  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber,and  whilst  Banim  was  condemning  her  as  a  heartless  mistress, 
she  was  expiring, with  his  love  the  sole  treasure  of  her  lifl%— 
and  in  the  November  following  her  removal  from  school,  a  pe- 
riod of  less  than  two  months,  Anne  D was  dead. 

Banim  was  informed  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe,  the  day 
succeeding  that  of  her  decease,  and  then  came  the  full  tide  of 
sorrow  upon  his  heart,  for  in  hearing  she  was  dead,  he  heard 
also  that  her  love  for  him  had  been  the  cause  of  all  her  griefs, 
and  in  her  agony  his  name  had  been  the  last  upon  her  lips. 

When  he  discovered  that  she  was  no  more,  he  merely 
said  to  his  brother,  who  was  appalled  by  the  pain  displayed 

in  his  features,    "  Anne  D is  dead,''  and,  retiring  to  his 

bed-room,  remained  in  solitude  and  silence. 

He  rose  early  the  following  morning — ^it  was  cold  November 
weather,  the  rain  was  falling,  and  a  gloom  was  in  the  sky  and 
upon  the  earth.     Banim  left  his  home,  wishing  once  more  to 
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look  upon  the  victim  who  had  been  so  dear  in  life^  bint 
who  now,  in  death,  was  dearer  than  ever.  He  was  too  poor 
to  hire  a  chaise ;  he  borrowed  a  horse,  but  he  could  not  en- 
dure  the  slow,  steady  pace  of  the  ^mal,  and  when  aboat  a 
mile  from  Kilkenny  sent  it  back  by  »  country  child,  wd  con* 
tinned  his  way  on  foot. 

He  never  knew  by  what  route,Qr  how^  traversed  the  twenty- 
five  dreary  miles  which  lay  between  him  and  the  corpse  of  his 
beloved,  but  ni^t  bad  closed  around  the  dripping  weary  man  as 

he  reached  the  farm-house  where  the  body  of  Anne  D lay. 

None  of  her  relatives  were  present  as  he  entered,  a^^d  but  few 
friends  sat  around.  He  stood  beside  the  dead  one's  head,  and 
the  long  black  lashes  of  the  closed  eyes  resting  upon  the  pallid 
cheek,  the  shrunken  features  and  the  worn  look  of  her  whom  he 
bad  once  thought  so  beautiful,  from  whom  he  had  so  recently 
parted  in  all  the  glory  of  her  youth,  terrified  him,  and  he  gazed 
upon  her,  but  shed  no  tear.  His  face  of  agony  attracted  the  at  - 
tention  of  those  persons  who  had  gathered  by  the  coffin,  and  as 
he  stood  beside  its  head,  one  of  Anne's  half-sisters  recognised 
him,  called  him  the  murderer  of  her  sister,  and  demanded  that 
he  should  be  thrust  from  the  room. 

At  firstBanim  felt  indignant  at  this  cruel  conduct,but  sudden- 
ly he  thought  that  if  Anne  had  never  loved  himshe  might  be  then 
living  happily ;  had  she  never  met  him  she  might  be  joyous  and 
in  health,  but  now  she  was  a  wreck  of  hope,of  peace,  of  life,  and, 
scarcely  daring  to  look  upon  her,  he  tottered  from  the  room.  He 
had  eaten  nothing  since  the  preceding  day,  he  felt  no 
^^Ag^i*)  but,  entering  an  out-house,  sunk  upon  the  wet  straw  of 
a  car-shed,  and  there,  in  a  stupor  of  grief,  continued  until  he 
heard  the  funeral  guests  assembling. 

He  rose,  re-entered  the  house,  and  being  permitted 
to  stand  beside  the  coffin,  saw  the  face  of  his 
Anne  for  the  last  time,  as  the  coffin-lid  hid  it  for  ever. 
He  followed  the  body  to  the  church-yard,  stood  by  as  the 
earth  was  piled  up,  an^  when  all  had  departed,  cast  himself 
upon  the  fresh  green  mound  that  marked  the  grave  of  his  first 
love.  He  never  could  recollect  where  the  night  succeeding 
^is  day  of  woe  was  passed,but. the  following  morning  his  brother 
met  him  about  ten  miles  from  home.  Leaning  upon  the  arm 
extended  to  him,  he  trailed  his  limbs  along  until  he  re^shed 
his  father's  house ;  with  his  brother's  help  he  ascended  to  his 
joom,  and  though  from  thiB  time  when  they  had  met  upon  the 
road  no  word  had  been  spoken  by  either,  yet  when  entering  his 
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apartment  he  appeared  to  recoenise  it ;  the  Ceeliuff  of  conscious- 
oess  was  but  momentary^  and  he  sunktipon  his  Bed,  powerless 
and  senseless^  prostrated  in  mind  and  body. 

Daring  the  twelve  months  succeeding  this  day  Banim 
merely  existed.  The  whole  system  seemed  shattered.  His  head 
ached  so  violently^  that  in  his  paroxysms  of  pain,  his  body 
rocked  with  an  involuntary  nK>tion  so  violent,  that  as  his  head 
rested  upon  his  brother's  breast,  it  required  all  the  latter^s 
strength  to  curb  the  violent  swaying  of  the  sufferer.  "  It 
seemed,''  he  said, ''  as  if  the  brain  were  surging  through  the 
skull  from  rear  to  front,  and  from  front  to  rear,  alternately/'  He 
lost  all  anxiety  for  his  profession  or  for  literature,  no  occupation 
could  interest  him,  he  could  rarely  be  induced  to  leave  the 
house,  and  when  he  did  go  abroad,  be  quickly  became 
wearied ;  he  seldom  spoke — and  thus,  his  first  love  laid  the 
seeds  of  that  frightful  suffering,  which,  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  exist^ice,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  miserable  of 
men.  The  three  nights  of  suffering  and  exposure  to  which, 
at  Anne  D — r-'e  decease,  he  was  subjected,  broke  down  the 
stamina  of  life,  and  left  him,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  a  victim  to 
spinal  disease,  which,  but  a  few  years  later,  reduced  him  to  a 
crippled  body^  whilst  gifted  with  a  mind  active  as  ever  genius 
possessed, — his  fate  indeed  was  harder  than  that  of  Tantalus. 

The  first  symptom  of  returning  health  evinced  by  the  suf- 
ferer was  the  composition  of  some  verses.  They  show  the 
weary  spirit  that  would  free  itsdf  from  all  recollections  of  the 
past,  and  would 

"  Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Baze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain.'' 
Sorrow,  however,  at  nineteen,  cannot  be  very  deeply  seated,and 
he  most  be  melo-dramatic  indeed,  who  fancies  that  in  pluckii^ 
it  from  his  bosom  his  heart  may  form  its  root ;  and  thtt6,as  time 
rolled  on,  Banim  found  that  the  world  had  its  joys  still,  even 
after  all  his  woes,  and  so,  for  him,  once  more  arose  the 
bright  blue  days — 

"  Full  of  the  sun,  loud  with  a  thousand  larks.** 

Then  it  was,  that  as  the  clouds  passed  away,  the  darkened 
f^rit  cast  off  its  veil  of  grief,  and  lie  wrote  such  verses  as  these 
detached  fragments : — 

"  I  saw  her,  God  of  goodness  great ! 
I  saw  her  in  her  winding  sheet — 
And  I  saw  her  mingle  then 
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With  her  mother  earth  again  ; — 
I  saw  her — and  I  could  not  save, — 
Sink  into  her  early  grave. 

It  cannot  last.     The  fever  of  affliction 

But  feeds  on  thought.     And  all  the  balm 

Designed  by  preaching  patience  for  the  sufferer^s   pang 

Changes  to  poison  on  his  parched  lip. 

Avoid  me.  Memory — we  are  friends  no  more  — 

It  is  an  awful  hour,  the  midnight  moon 

Looks  from  her  land  of  loneliness  upon  me,  * 

Yet  in  the  silent  night  I  fear  no  foe, 

I  fear  no  stalking  spectre  as  I  fear  thee.  Memory." 

We  hear  close  the  first  part  of  this  biography  of  John  Banim. 
We  have  told  the  story  of  his  life  to  his  twenty-first  year.  It 
shows  him  to  have  been  swayed  by  all  the  passions  and  weak- 
ness that  dictate  the  actions  of  other  men,  but  it  shows  too  the 
energy  which  marked  his  later  years.  A  boy,  he  leffc  his  home 
for  Dublin ;  two  years  in  the  metropolis  had  not  corrupted  him  : 
like  Southey,  he  was  too  pure  a  worshipper  of  beauty  and  of 
goodness  to  be  vicious,  even  if  faith  and  early  training  had  not 
spread  their  shields  above  him  ;  and  so,  a  boy,  he  returned  to 
his  father'sroof. 

In  his  life  at  home  he  may  have  shown  that  unsteadiness, 
that  want  of  fixity  of  purpose,  which  has  so  frequently 
marked  the  early  years  of  men  whose  genius  is  less 
bright  than  that  of  Banim ;  and  when,in  the  succeeding  parts  of 
his  biography,  we  shall  prove  what  Banim  really  was ;  how 
unspoiled  by  society,  he  continued  to  the  end ;  how  willing  he 
ever  was  to  serve,  even  at  the  risk  of  loss  to  himself,  a  young 
sidventurer  in  the  world  of  literature ;  how  nobly  he  hoped  for 
himself  that,  by  honest  work  and  thought,  he  might  make  his 
name  known  in  the  literary  history  of  the  nation  ;  how  boldly 
he  ever  dared  to  be  an  Irishman;  how,  to  the  end,  as  a  hus- 
band, he  was  a  lover ;  how,  as  a  father,  he  was  tender  as  Scott, 
buoyant  and  thoughtful  as  Southey,  anxious  as  Moore — when 
we  shall  have  placed  these  truths  before  the  reader  he  will 
know  John  Banim  as  he  really  was,  and  if  some  defect  of  cha- 
racter shall  strike  the  reader's  mind,  it  will  but  show  that 
the  novelist  was  like  other  men,  and  whose  bad  qualities  must 
be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  their  good  deeds  : — because,  as 
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lliomas  Brown  writes  of  the  bodj^  we  maj  write  of  the 
mind  : — "  Affection  should  not  be  too  sharp-eyed,  and  love  is 
not  to  be  made  by  magnifying  glasses.  If  things  were  seen  as 
they  truly  are,  the  beauty  of  bodies  would  be  much  abridged. 
And,  therefore,  the  wise  contriver  hath  drawn  the  pictures  and 
oatsides  of  things  softly  and  amiably  unto  the  natural  edge  of 
our  eyes,  not  leaving  them  able  to  discover  those  uncomely  as- 
perities, which  make  oyster-sheUs  in  good  faces,  and  hedge- 
hogs even  in  Venus's  moles."* 


ABT.  III.— THE  HISTOKICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

FIRST    ERA. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  a  Society  the  origin  of  which  dates 
back  so  far  as  1747,  and  the  records  of  whose  proceedings  are 
of  the  most  meagre  description,  it  would  not  be  surprising  that 
many  interesting  particulars  should  be  omitted — many  names 
worthy  of  mention  left  unrecorded. 

We  have,  however,  endeavoured  to  fill  up,  from  every  pos- 
sible source,  the  details  that  may  be  wanting,  and  have  sought 
to  impart  interest  to  the  subject,  by  bringing  before  the  reader 
as  great  a  number  as  possible  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
have,  from  time  to  time,  adorned  the  Society. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  particulars  concerning  the 
rise  and  history  of  Debating  Societies.  Wherever  a  number  of 
young  and  ardent  minds  are  associated,  confident  in  their  wis- 
dom and  powers — ^with  the  boundless  realms  of  knowledge, 
all  but  unexplored,  lying  before  them — ere  yet  the  pilot  Ex- 
perience has  grasped  the  helm^-there  will  ever  be  exhibited 
an  anxiety  to  impart.to  others  the  information  they  conceive  is 
possessed  by  themselves,  and  a  wish  to  show  to  the  world  that 

*  *'  ChriBtian  Morals."    Sect.  IX. 
20 
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young  though  they  be  in  years,  they  are  not  so  in  knowledge. 
And,  accordingly,  in  almost  all  the  Universities,  and  in  mmj 
of  the  Public  Schools,  we  find  such  societies  existing  in  one 
form  or  another.  In  both  the  English  Universities  they  have 
long  flourished. 

To  go  back  further;  in  1698,  we  find  the  celebrated 
Minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  a  student  of  King's  Col- 
Vge,  Cambridge,  a  member  of  one.  So,  also,  in  Scotland, 
societies  of  this  kind  were  early  formed.  In  1740  was  esta- 
blished, in  Edinburgh,  a  Society  which  numbered,  among  its 
members,  Dr.  Robertson,  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  and 
several  others,  who  afterwards  attained  to  celebrity.  In  1754, 
The  Select  Society  was  founded,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  the  poet, 
and  some  of  his  friends ;  and  in  1764  The  Speculative  Society 
arose.  We  shall  haveoccasion  to  write  hereafter  of  the  Speculative, 
but  at  present,  without  dwelling  further  on  the  various  societies 
in  England  and  Scotland,  we  will  come  at  once  to  our  own 
Hi.^torical  Society. 

This  Society,  which  dates  back  so  far  as  1770,  and 
of  which  the  present  Historical  Society  is  the  im- 
mediate oflFspring,  was  not  the  first  of  the  kind  or  name  in  Col- 
lege. In  1747,  there  existed  a  Society,  formed  by  Burke,  for 
the  cultivation  of  Composition,  History,  and  Oratory,  on  the 
plan  that  was  subsequently  adopted  by  The  Historical  Society. 
From  some  interesting  letters,  given  by  Prior,  in  his  biography 
of  Goldsmith,  it  would  appear  that  not  only  were  many  of  the 
studies  and  occupations  of  the  members  in  common,  but  even 
their  letters  were  the  joint  productions  of  several  of  the  num- 
ber. Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  forgive  the  introduction 
of  one  of  these  letters,  as  giving  a  better  insight  into  this  little 
Society  than  anything  we  could  write  upon  the  subject : — 

'•  May  28th,  1747. 
**  Scene  I. — Burke,  Dennis. — The  Club  Room — Dennis  goes  away 
about  some  business.     Burke  sohis. 

<*  As  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Dennis  has  just  now 
broke  up  without  doing  anything,  for  want  of  members  sujfficient,  I 
have  time  enough  on  my  hands  to  write  what  you  desire — an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  our  Society  since  your  departure  ;  in  which  you 
have  been  a  perfect  prophet,  for  Mohun  was  formally  expelled  last 
lustruQX  by  the  censor,  Mr.  Dennis.  After  an  examination  of  his 
conduct  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  Society,  it  was*  found  ex* 
ceeding  bad,  without  one  virtue  to  redeem  it,  for  which  he  suffered 
the  above  sentence.  He  was  tried  some  time  before,  (Burke  pres.) 
for  his  bad  behaviour,  but  behaved  still  worse  at  trial,  which  brought 
fresh  punishments  on  him,  and  at  length  expulsion. 
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*'  This  is  not  the  only  reTolution  in  our  Club.  Mr.  Buck's  con- 
duct much  altered  for  \he  worse^  we  seldom  see  bim^  for  which  he 
has  not  been  spared.  Deunis,  Hamilton,  and  your  humble — ha  I 
ha!  attend  constantly.  Cardegrif,*  as  we  expected,  middling.  You 
all  this  while  are  uneasy  to  know  the  cause  of  Dennis'  accusation : 
it  is  no  less  than  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  Society  by  an  insolent 
behaviour  to  the  President  and  Society.  I  am  the  accuser  ;  and 
when  you  know  that  you  will  tremble  for  him.  I  must  congratulate 
you,  likewise,  on  the  Censor's  minor  thanks,  which  you  received, 
with  a  declaration  that,  had  you  entered  earlier  into  the  {Society, 
you  had  been  entitled  to  the  g^and  thanks.  The  Censor  gave  him- 
self the  grand  thanks  and  the  same  to  me.  We  had,  during  your 
absence,  the  following  debates  very  well  handled. 

♦•  On  the  Stadtholder — Burke,  an  oration :  Lenity  to  the  rebel8,t 
a  debate — Dennis  for,  Burke  against : — Prince  of  Oranee  to  ha- 
rangue his  troops, — Dennis :  The  Sailors  in  a  ship  turning  Pirates — 
Dennis  for,  Burke  and  Hamilton  against.  Catihne  to  the  AUobro- 
ees — Dennis:  General  Huske  for  engaging  at  Falkirk — Burke  for, 
Hawley  and  Dennis  against ;  Brutus  the  First  to  the  Romans— 
Burke. — Hamilton  is  now  president  and  a  very  good  one." 

And  again,  in  a  continuation  bj  another  hand,— • 

"  Burke  is  now  writing  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  and  just 
saying  he'll  pass  over  part  of  the  debates  because  he  is  tired.  You 
see  he  is  semper  eadem  :  as  lazy  as  you  imagined,  though  I  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  say  he  designed  writing  last  night:  what  pre- 
vented it  heretofore  was  our  expectation  of  your  first  challenge, 
and  likewise  Ned  (Burke)  thought  it  preposterous  to  be  threshing 
his  brains  for  you  when  he  is  writing  for  the  public  \X  pray  laugh 
heartily  now,  lest  you  should  split  when  you  see  the  subject  he  has 
chosen,  and  the  manner  he  has  treated  it ;  but  I  will  not  anticipate 
your  pleasure  by  acquainting  you  any  more." 

The  Ha*milton  mentioned  in  the  above  letter  is,  most  pro- 
bably^ the  late  distinguished  mathematician  and  divine^  Hugh 
Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Burke.  He  obtained  a  fellowship  in  his  22nd  year,  and  died 
in  1805.  Goldsmith  may  likewise  be  reckoned  among  the 
members  of  this  Society ;  and  though  we  cannot  find  that  he 
was  a  very  active  member  of  a  body  that  required  attention  and 
labor,  yet  we  may  be  sure  that  the  opportunities  for  display, 
which  such  an  Institution  afforded,  were  not  without   weight 

*  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  party,  but  to  whom  does  not  appear. 

t  AUuding  most  probably  to  the  lately  suppresMd  Rebellion  ia 
Scotland. 

X  Does  this  allude  to  the  '*  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  ?"  He 
Imd,  we  know,  commenced  it  before  he  was  19  years  of  Age,  and  had  kept 
it  by  lum  for  seyeral  years,  not  having  puldithed  it  till  1756. 
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with  one  in  whom  vanity  formed  the  baser  vein  in  his  other- 
wise excellent  nature. 

How  long  this  early  Historical  Society  lasted  cannot  now  be 
Ascertained,  but  it  is  probable  that  on  Burke's  leaving  College, 
(where  he  took  his  A.B.  degree  in  1751,)  the  Society  declined. 
Certain  it  is,  that,  in  1753,  another  Society  was  formed,  a 
volume  of  whose  journals  was  in  the  possession  of  The  His- 
torical Society,  when  it  was  dissolved  in  1815 ;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  has  been  lost,  as  has  also  been  the  first  volume  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  of  1770,  in  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  that  dissolution  and  the  establishment  of  the 
present  Society.  This  Society  of  1753  appears  at  first  to  have 
been  established  merely  for  the  cultivation  of  historical  know- 
ledge, but  after  it  had  been  formed  for  somewhat  more 
than  a  year,  a  monthly  debate  was  added  to  the  original  plan. 
Among  the  members  of  this  Society  were  Yelverton,  after- 
wards Lord  Avonmore,  and  Scott,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clonmel. 

Yelverton  might  well  be  the  founder  of  a  Debating  Society  ; 
his  eloquence  was  magnificent.  One  speech,  delivered  in  1782, 
in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims,  is  thus  characterized  by 
Grattan,  when  speaking  of  the  Penal  Code : — ''  It/'  the  Pensd 
Code, ''  was  detailed  by  the  late  Lord  Avonmore — I  heard  him 
— his  speech  was  the  whole  of  the  subject,  and  a  concatinated 
and  inspired  argument,  not  to  be  resisted  :  it  was  the  march  of 
an  elephant,  it  was  a  wave  of  the  Atlantic,  a  column  of  water 
3000  miles  deep.  He  began  with  the  Catholic  at  his  birth, 
he  followed  him  to  his  grave ;  he  showed  that,  in  every  period, 
he  was  harassed  by  the  law — the  law  stood  at  hi^  cradle,  it 
stood  at  his  bridal  bed,  and  it  stood  at  his  coffin.'*  The  fol- 
lowing extract,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  at  its 
meeting,  June  11th,  1757,  seems  to  refer  to  the  Club  formed 
by  Burke,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  and  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  the  latter  continued  its  meetings  up  to  this  time,  at 
least.  "  A  Committee  sat  to  take  into  consideration  a  scheme 
for  incorporating  with  the  old  Historical  Club.  Besolved,  that 
it  is  impossible  lor  the  Club,  under  their  present  circumstances, 
to  incorporate  with  the  above  Club.    Stopford,  Chairman." 

The  volume  of  journals,  from  which  this  is  taken,  brings 
down  the  proceedings  of  the  Club  to  Saturday,  October  29th, 
1757,  on  which  day  the  Club  adjourned  to  November  1st,  of 
the  same  year.  How  much  longer  this  Ctiib  continued  to 
\ieetwe  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  or  whether  The  His- 
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torical  Society  of  1770  owed  its  origin  in  any  way  to  it.  The 
fact  of  this  volame  of  its  proceedings,  with  one  or  two  from 
the  library  of  these  older  Societies  being  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  of  1770,  would  seem  to  point  oat  that  it  did. 

Dablin,  at  the  time  when  oar  paper  properly  commences,  in 
1770,  was,  as  when  has  it  not  bwn,  agitated  and  distarbed  by 
political  excitement ;  and  in  the  efforts  of  Lucas  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  exhibited  the  evidences  of  that  spirit  which,  in  '82, 
hailed  with  delight  the  bright  dawn  of  freedom,  and  fondly 
dreamed  of  ages  of  glory  and  independence.  Alas  I  that  that 
dream  should  have  been,  like  the  Indian  sammer  in  America, 
the  smiling  prelude,  but  still  the  prelude,  of  a  winter  which  has 
only  now  began  to  roll  away ;  a  winter  in  which  the  blighting 
influences  of  venality  and  hypocrisy,  the  biting  frost  of  famine 
and  plague,  and  the  rude  storms  oi  unprincipled  agitation  have 
united  in  delaying  the  advent  of  that  spring,  which,  we  trust, 
even  now  dawns  upon  us,  and  gives  promise  of  fruit,  in  the 
early  blossom,  of  such  an  enterprise  as  that  which  so  lately  at- 
tracted to  our  capital  crowds  of  strangers,  whom  all  the  beau- 
ties of  our  Isle  could  not  entice  before  to  visit  a  laud,  in  which, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  poet — 

**  All  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine  I" 

But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  away  into  the 
debated  ground  of  politics  while  we  write  these  brief  notices 
of  The  Historical  Society. 

Debating  Clubs  appear  to  have  become  popular  about  this 
time  in  Dublin,  not  only  within  the  walls  of  College,  but  also 
in  the  city.  The  Constitutional  Eree  Debating  Society  seems 
to  have  attained  to  very  considerable  celebrity.  The  members 
assembled  in  the  Music  Hall,  now  the  Theatre,  in  Fishamble- 
Street.  Their  debates  were  generally  very  well  attended : 
strangers  were  charged  one  shilling  on  entering  the  Hall,  and 
when  nve  consider  the  numbers  who  attended  their  meetings, 
amounting  to  as  many  as  four  or  five  hundred  each  night,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  Society  was  not  only  a  very  popular,  but 
a  veiy  successful  one. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  one  of  their  advertisements,  as  a 
curiosity  in  its  way  : — "The  Constitutional  Free  Debating  So- 
ciety will  meet  to-morrow  evening  (May  7th,  1771,)  at  the 
Music  Hall,  Fishamble-street,  in  order  to  discuss  the  following 
subject,  '  Whether  a  Member  of  Parliament  Ought  to  Pursue 
his  Own  Sentiments  or  those  of  his  Constituents  in  Parliament?,^ 
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Resolved,  that  the  question,  *  Whether  the  people  of  England 
were  justifiable  in  putting  King  Charles  to  death  ?'  is,  at  this 
time,  improper  to  be  discussed.  Tickets  of  admission  will  be 
delivered  next  Monday  and  Tuesday  (Price  One  British  Shil- 
ling) at  the  Bar  of  the  Phoenix  Tavern,  Werburgh-street,  in 
order  to  prevent  confusion  at  the  door  of  the  Hall.  ITie  De- 
bates to  begin  at  a  quarter  after  8  o'clock,  and  conclude  by  a 
quarter  after  10."  Not  only  were  the  public  admitted  to  listen  to 
these  debates,  but  many  of  the  speeches,  delivered  at  the  Society's 
meetings,appeared  next  day  in  the  public  prints  of  that  party,  the 
extreme  liberal,  to  which  most  of  the  members  belonged. 

But  to  return   to  the  Historical   Society. — We    are  un- 
fortunately deprived,  by  the  loss,  as  we     have    mentioned 
above,  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Society's  proceedings,  of  all 
particulars  relative  to  its  foundation,  and  therefore  cannot  as- 
certain who  were  the  foundei^s,  or  whether  the  Society  had  any 
immediate  connection  with  those  formerly  existing.     It  has 
been  said  that  Grattan  was  among  its  earliest  members,  but  we 
cannot  find   on   what  proofs.     He  certainly  was   in  Dublin 
in  the  spring  of  1770,  but  he  was  no  longer  in  College,  and 
at  the  end  of  March  he  went  over  to  England  to  prosecute  his 
law  studies ;  he  might,  however,  have  aided  in  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  Society  during  his  stay  in  Dublin,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  he  approved  of  it.   In  writing  to  his  son,  Henry,  long  af- 
terwards, he  states,  alluding  to  his  success  in  the  Society,  he  hav- 
ing obtained  a  medal  for  composition, ''  I  was  happy  to  hear  of 
your  success,you  are  right  to  apply  yourself  to  composition,  such 
an  application  will  make  you  read  with  observation.**  Lord 
Brougham,     indeed,    in     his     Historical    Sketches   of   the 
Statesman    who     Flourished    in  the    Time  of    George  III,, 
writes,    that    not    only    Grattan,    but    Flood    also,   .  were 
members  of  the  Historical  Society ;    but  we  fear  the  Society 
cannot  lay  claim  to  either  of  these  great  names,  certainly  not 
to  the  latter,  for  Flood  had  been  some  time  in  Parliament 
when  the  Society  was  established.      Curran,  too,  who  was  a 
Scholar  in  1770,  might  be  supposed  to  have  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Society,  but  of  this  we  have  no  evidence  ;  in- 
deed, we  may  presume,  he  did  not,  from  his  nervousness  on 
his  first  appearance  at  the  "  Devils,^'  in  London ;    if  he  had 
been  previously  a  member  of  The  Historical  Society,  the  debates 
in  London  need  have  caused  him  no  trouble  or  uneasiness. 
We  can  use  the   guidance  of  the  journals  of  the  Society 
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the  Society  from  the  year  1778;  it  had  then  attained  to  very 
successful  position,  the  average  attendance  of  members  at 
that  time  amounting  to  upwards  of  eighty. 

Mr.  Ball  thus  opens  his  speech,  from  the  chair,  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  session  of  1774 : — **Self  applause  should  never 
be  otherwise  than  cautiously,  never  otherwise  than  deservedly 
bestowed.  It  is  an  unfading  wreath,  the  present  of  God  him- 
self, whose  flowers  the  heart  of  man  cannot  ravish,  and  the 
breath  of  malice  cannot  blast.  Let  us  not  profane  the  holy 
gift!  'Tis  profaned  when  offered  by  the  hand  of  self  love! 
Tis  profaned  when  offered  at  the  shrine  of  vanity  !"  Having 
thus  prepared  his  hearers,  the  account,  which  follows,  of  the 
Society's  debates,  is  certainly  not  very  flattering.  "  One  gentle- 
man,''  he  says,  "arises  and  opens  the  debate  by  modestly  in- 
forming the  Society  that '  he  has  nothing  to  say,  for  that  in- 
deed  he  has  not  studied  the  question,'  and  sits  down.  Ano- 
ther arises  to  oppose  the  last  and  to  that  purpose, 
with  equal  modesty,  assures  us  that  '  the  arguments  of  his 
learned  and  respectable  friend,  who  opened  the  debate,  carry 
with  them  such  weight  and  authority,  'twould  be  presumption 
in  him  to  attempt  an  answer,  and — besides — indeed — being 
prevented — by  necessary  avocations — he  has  not  studied  the 
question  either,'  and  he  sits  down.  The  President,  after  some 
minutes  spent  in  the  most  awkward  silence  imaginable,  is 
forced  to  arise  and  put  the  question  to  the  vote.  And  that 
question,  which  was  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  our 
language,  the  exertion  of  our  genius,  the  exercise  of  our  rea- 
son, and  the  discovery  of  truth,  that  question  which  perliaps 
involves  in  it  some  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  philo- 
sophy, or  deepest  principles  of  Government,  is  left  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  blind,  fortuitous,  and  tumultuous  aye  or  no 
of  a  majority,  who  scarce  know  their  own  mind,  and  who  are 
not  ashamed  in  pronouncing  this  aye  or  no,  to  express,  in  the 
most  public  and  dogmatical  manner,  an  opinion,  which,  from 
their  silence  a  little  before,  they  might  fairly  be  presumed  to 
be  absolutely  incapable  of  supporting  by  a  single  argument. 
As  if  their  ignorance  of  a  definition  necessarily  made  the  idea 
a  simple  one,  or  their  incapacity  of  giving  a  proof  necessarily 
constituted  the  proposition  an  axiom  |  *  *  *  *  WeU 
may  Oxford,  well  may  Cambridge  make  their  boast,  and  call 
us,  as  they  do,  '  their  Silent  Sister* !  Shamefully  indolent  as  we 
are,  the  reproaches  of  these  might  rouse  us —seats  of  a  confined 
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and  monkish  learnings  shall  they  produce  wits,  and  poets^  and 
orators,  while  the  only  seminary  for  the  education  of  gentle- 
men in  Europe  is  barren  of  these  fruits  ?  Forbid  it  glory  ! 
Forbid  it  patriotism  !  Forbid  it  shame !  That  the  soil  which 
reared  a  Burke,  the  soil  which  produced  an  Hussey, should  cease, 
on  a  sudden,  that  fertility  from  which  fame  had  fondly  promised 
herself  to  gather  for  futurity  the  richest  present  she  ever  made  it.'' 

Prophetic  words  I  Already  were  bursting  into  light 
such  a  harvest  of  talent  as  cast  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore into  the  shade,  and  fame  indeed  gathered  a  rich  pre- 
sent, when  she  wreathed  together,  in  a  garland  of  glory,  such 
names  as  Grattan,  Curran,  Plunket,  Bushe,  and  Moore ! 
Among  those  who  had  been  members  of  the  Society,  up  to 
this  time,  may  be  reckoned — William  Burroughs,  afterwards  a 
Baronet,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  judge  in  India;  Ed- 
ward Mayne  also  raised  to  the  Bench  ;  Saurin,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Dromore;  and  likewise,  we  believe,  the  future  Chief 
Justice,  Lord  Downes. 

The  journals  of  the  Society,  unfortunately,  break  oflf  here 
for  some  years.  When  we  are  enabled,  once  more,  to  resume 
their  guidance  we  find  ourselves  in  the  memorable  year  1782. 
At  no  period  could  the  Society  boast  of  possessing  so  many  dis- 
tinguished members  as  at  this  time ;  and,  if  out  of  doors,  a 
Grattan  and  a  Flood  contested  the  palm  of  victory ;  within,  a 
Plunket,  a  Bushe,  and  a  Magee,  the  Emmets,  and  Tone  divi- 
ded the  applause  of  their  hearers.  In  those  days,  when  the 
gown  was  the  only  passport  the  students  of  College  required 
to  enter  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when, 
fresh  from  hearing  the  splendid  orations  of  Grattan,  Flood,  or 
Curran,  they  came  themselves  to  discuss  questions  which  they 
had  heard  debated  in  Parliament,  is  it  to  be  wondered  if  they 
caught  some  bright  inspiration,  and  that  the  germ  of  genius, 
first  called  into  life  by  the  dazzUng  eloquence  of  such  men, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  more  secluded,  but  not  less 
genial,  soil  of  The  Historical  Society,  took  root  and  sprang  up 
until  it  could  at  length  bear  to  be  transplanted  with  safety  to 
that  wide  and  elevated  position  whence  its  seeds  were  first 
gathered  ?  These  were,  indeed,  the  palmy  days  of  The  His- 
torical Society,  when  it  could  number,  among  its  members, 
Plunket — here,  as  ever,  first  in  the  field,  every  speech  dis- 
tinguished by  that  vigorous  and  logical  eloquence  which  set 
him  80  high  among  the  orators  of  the  age  :  those  who  will  not 
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yield  to  his  mighty  powers  of  reasoning,  clear— strong— irre- 
sistible— are  scathed  and  blasted  by  bis  withering  sarcasm,  or 
shrink  back  from  those  flashes  of  wit  that  relieve,  like  the  sun  • 
beam  on  the  waters,  the  rushing  torrent  of  his  eloquence.  It 
has  been  said  of  him,  that  some  of  the  speeches  he  deUvered  in 
the  Historical  Society  fully  equalled,  in  power  of  reasoning, 
and  keenness  of  sarcasm,  anything  he  afterwards  achieved.  He 
was  proposed  a  member  early  in  1782,  by  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet :  while  he  continued  in  the  Society  he  exerted  himself 
frequently,having  received,  successively,  medals  for  Oratory  and 
Composition,  and  having  closed  the  winter  session  of  82'  with 
a  speech  from  the  chair,  an  honor  reserved  for  the  best 
speakers  in  the  Society :  this  speech  has,  unfortunately,  not 
been  preserved  in  the  journals. 

With  his  name  the  mind  naturally  associates  that  of  Bushe. 
Yes,  there  is  Charles  Kendal  Bushe,  the  future  Chief  Justice 
of  Ireland.  Hear  how  he  speaks  I  With  what  exquisite  taste 
does  his  sweet- voiced  eloquence  play  round,  and  illumine,  all  it 
touches  upon  !  With  what  a  glowing  imagination  does  he 
picture  to  his  hearers  those  topics  of  history  which  it  is  his 
lotto  discuss;  and  as  he  calls  up  the  glorious  eras  of  Grecian 
and  Boman  history,  as  illustrations  and  proofs  of  his  arguments, 
the  ages  of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  of  Tarquin,  and  Cicero, 
arise  as  realities  before  the  mind's  eye  I  Anecdote,  repartee, 
sarcasm,  and  the  most  brilliant  wit,  alternately  gleam  forth. 
His  playful,  winning  manner,  healing  the  wounds  his  wit  might 
have  left,  and  disarming,  with  smiles,  the  adversary  whom  his 
reasoning  and  eloquence  had  vanquished. 

Grattan,  on  one  occasion,  having  heard  him  speak  at  the 
Societ/s  debates,  was  so  charmed,  he  declared  that  "  he 
spoke  with  the  lips  of  an  angel.''  And  Brougham,  no  mean 
judge  it  will  be  allowed,  observes,  of  Bushe,  that — 

«  His  merit  as  a  speaker »  was  of  the  highest  description.  His 
power  of  narration  has  not  perhaps  been  equalled.  If  any  one 
would  see  this  in  its  greatest  perfection  he  has  only  to  read  the  ini- 
mitable speech  on  the  Trimbleston  cause — the  narrative  of  Livy 
himself  does  not  surpass  that  great  effort.  Perfect  simplicity,  but 
united  with  elegance  ;  a  lucid  arrangement  and  unbroken  connexion 
of  all  the  facts  ;  the  constant  introduction  of  the  most  picturesque 
expressions,  but  neve»  as  ornaments :  these,  the  great  qualities  of 
narration,  accomplish  its  ereat  end  and  purpose,  they  place  the 
story  and  the  scene  before  the  hearer  or  reader,  as  if  he  witnessed 
the  reality.     It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  temperate,  and  chaste. 
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and  even  subdued  tone  of  the  whole^  is  unvaried  and  unbroken,  but ' 
such  praise  belongs  to  every  part  of  this  great  speaker's  oratory. 
Whether  he  declaims,  or  argues,  moves  the  feelings  or  resorts  to 
ridicule  and  sarcasm,  deals  in  persuasion  or  invective,  he  never  is  for 
an  instant  extravagant.  We  have  not  the  condensed  and  vigorous 
demonstration  of  Plunket;  we  have  not  those  marvellous  figures 
sparingly  introduced,  but,  whenever  used,  of  an  application  to  the 
argument  absolutely  magical,*  but  we  have  an  equal  display  of  chas- 
tened abstinence,  of  absolute  freedom  from  all  the  vices  of  the  Irish 
school,  with  perhaps  a  more  winning  grace  of  diction  ;  and  all  who 
have  witnessed  it  agree  in  ascribing  the  greatest  power  to  a  manner 
that  none  could  resist.  The  utmost  that  partial  criticism  could  do 
to  find  a  fault  was  to  praise  the  suavity  of  the  orator  at  the  expense 
of  his  force.  John  Kemble  described  him  as  *  the  greatest  actor  off 
the  stage,'  but  he  forgot  that  so  great  an  actor  must  also  have  stood 
highest  among  his  Thespian  brethren  had  the  scene  been  shifted."  f 

Such  was  Bushe  in  after  life,  and  such  he  was  in  the  Society. 
But  we  must  lot  dwell  longer  on  these  two  brightest  names  in 
the  calendar  of  The  Historical  Society;  others  claim  our  atten- 
tion, and  among  the  first  is  Peter  Burrowes,  in  whom  kind- 
hearted  good  humor,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  were  united  to 
talents  of  a  very  high  order.  The  associate  of  Curran  in  the  trials 
that  followed  the  melancholy  outbreak  of  1798,  he  shared  with 
him  in  the  arduous,and  even  dangerous, task  of  defending  the  state 
prisoners;  and  with  an  eloquence,  only  surpassed  by  his  more 
distinguished  colleague,  struggled  manfully,  if  in  vain,  for  their 
acquittal.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  utter  abstraction  of  mind 
into  which  he  was  wont  to  fall;  on  one  occasion,  his  brother 
barristers  found  him  standing  with  an  egg  in  his  hand  and  his 
watch  boiling  on  the  fire !  But  it  may  be  safely  stated,  that 
in  the  Society  he  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  those  distin- 
guished contemporaries  of  his  who  afterwards  outstripped  him 
in  the  race  for  fame  and  distinction.  His  constant  good 
humor,  and  ready  fund  of  information,  were  of  the  greatest 
service ;  often  giving  him  the  advantage  in  the  discussions  in 

•  Lord  Brougham  quoted,  in  illustration  of  this,  that  beautiful  figure 
Plunket. made  use  of  when  speaking  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations — "  If," 
said  he,  "  Time  destroys  the  evidence  of  title,  the  laws  have  wisely  and 
humanely  made  length  of  possession,  a  substitute  for  that  which  has 
been  destroyed.  He  conies  with  the  scythe  in  one  hand  to  mow  ck>wn 
the  muniments  of  our  rights;  but  in  his  other  hand  the  law  has 
placed  an  hour-glass  by  which  he  metea  out  incowsantly  those  portions 
of  duration  which  render  needles^  the  evidence  that  he  has  swept  away." 
t  See  Memoirs  of  Bushe  and  Plunket,  with  specimens  of  their  eloquence, 
in  Irish  Quarterly  Revhsw,  Vol.  III.  No.  9,  p.  51.  Vol.  IV.  No. 
13,  p.  142. 
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which  he  was  engaged;  and,  when  roused  to  his  greatest  efforts^ 
he  is  said  to  have  fully  equalled  any  speaker  in  the  Society. 
He  was  Auditor  in  1779,  and  received  the  marked  thanks  of 
the  Society  for  his  conduct  while  in  office ;  he  also  obtained 
the  medal  for  Oratory,  on  the  largest  number  of  returns  that  had 
been  received  up  to  that  period. 

Another  star, who  illumined  The  Historical  Society  about  this 
time,  was  Temple  Emmet.  His  was  a  very  different  character 
from  either  of  his  brothers ;  sharing,  indeed,  with  them  the 
talents  which  they  all  possessed,  but  not  perverted  by  those 
mistaken  views  that  drove  the  one  into  exile,  and  brought  the 
other  to  the  scaffold.  United  to  the  most  brilliant  talents  he 
possessed  an  extraordinary  memory.  It  is  related  of  him  that, 
being  in  the  chiTir  on  one  occasion  when  History  was  about 
to  be  examined,  it  having  been  found  that  the  books  were 
mislaid,  he  went  through  the  whole  examination  with  extra- 
ordinary accuracy,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  some  who 
had  calculated  on  no  examination  under  such  circumstances. 
His  oratory  was  of  the  most  flowery  and  imaginative  kind,  in 
fact  it  was  poetry  stripped  of  its  rhyme.  Sensible  of  this,  he 
is  said  to  have  laid  before  his  friend,  Peter  Burrowes,  a  speech 
he  was  about  to  deUver  from  the  Chair,  that  he  might  prune 
away  some  of  this  redundant  imagery ;  but  Burrowes  found 
it  impossible  to  do  so  without  entirely  altering  it — ^it  was  all 
poetry.  "  One  passage  Mr.  Burrowes  used  to  repeat  ^nth 
great  earnestness  and  animation — 'America!  America! — the 
land  of  arts  and  of  arms,  whence  that  Goddess  Liberty  was  wooed 
and  won,  and  twelve  young  eaglets,  springing  from  her  nest, 
bore  freedom  upwards  on  their  soaring  wings  !'  The  whole 
was  in  this  style,  and  Burrowes  returned  it,  being  unable  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  speaker."* 

His  untimely  death,  lamented^  as  it  was,  by  all  who  knew 
him^  affected  none  more  than  his  early  associates.  Mr.  George 
Miller,  in  his  speech  from  the  chair  of  the  Society,  thus  alludes 
to  him — "  Even  now  the  well  earned  applause  of  this  assembly 
is  not  confined  within  these  waUs.  We  have  seen  it  give  an 
early  celebrity  to  the  abiUties  of  a  man,  who,  in  his  short  but 
honorable  career,  adorned  the  profession  of  an  advocate  with 
the  brilUaucy  of  genius,  and  the  varied,  erudition  of  the  scho- 
lar/' 

•  ••  Grattan*8  Life,  By  his  Son." 
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His  brother,  Thomas  Addis  Eramet,  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Society,  in  which  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  Origi- 
nally intended  for  the  medical  profession,  the  death  of  his 
eldest  brother  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  he  resolved  on  going  to 
the  Bar.  In  the  Society,  although  his  oratory  was  divested  of 
that  high  coloring  and  overflowing  imagination  that  charac- 
terized the  harangues  of  his  brother,  it  was  distinguished  for 
closer  reasoning,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  those  topics  of 
modern  politics  that  were  almost  universally  the  subjects  of 
discussion  in  the  Society  at  this  time. 

Another  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  also  a  member  of  the 
Historical  Society,  was  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  He  was  elected 
Auditor  in  1785,  and  long  afterwards  retained  a  recollection  of 
the  honor  thus  bestowed.  In  his  Autobiography ,  he  writes,  in  re- 
ferring to  his  College  career,' "As  it  was,  however,  I  obtained  a 
scholarship,  three  premiums,  and  three  medals  from  the  Historical 
Society,  a  most  admirable  institution,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  Auditor,  and  also  to  close  the  session  with  a  speech  from  the 
chair,  the  highest  compliment  which  that  Society  is  used  to 
bestow.^'  The  good  opinion  thus  entertained  by  Tone  to- 
wards the  Society  was  reciprocated.  On  quitting  office,  a 
Committee,  of  which  Magee  was  a  member,  voted  him  their 
marked  thanks  for  "  his  very  faithful  and  attentive  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  that  office.'^  And  on  being  robbed  of  the 
three  medals  he  had  obtained  from  the  Society,  it  was  moved 
by  Plunket,  and  seconded  by  Magee,  that  he  should  be  pre- 
sented "  with  three  medals  in  the  place  of  those  which  he  has 
been  robbed  of,  as  well  to  testify  our  respect  for  so  valuable 
a  member,  as  because  we  would  wish  to  perpetuate  the  proofs 
of  our  own  discernment.^' 

But  not  alone  was  the  future  bar  of  Ireland  represented  in 
the  Society,  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Irish 
Church  were  also  among  its  most  distinguished  members,  of 
whom  we  may  mention  Magee,  Graves,  Miller,  and  Csesar 
Otway.  Magee's  early  success  in  the  Historical  Society  gave 
fair  promise  of  that  eminence  as  a  preacher  to  which  he  af- 
terwards attained.  Kirwan  alone  could  be  put  in  comparison 
with  him  in  the  pulpit,  but  neither  clashed  with  the  other. 
Kirwan's  style  was  the  most  florid  and  imaginative, — he  was 
tlie  Grattan  of  the  Church,  dramatic  to  the  highest  degree. 
Whereas  Magee's  mind  shone  out  in  hi?  oratory  ;  and,  calm. 
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dear,  and  convincing,  he  did  not  hurry  his  hearers  away  by 
a  mighty  flood  of  imagery  and  rhetoric,  but  bore  them  to  the 
conclusion  to  which  his  efforts  tended,  of  their  own  free  will, 
as,  convinced,  they  assented  to  what  he  urged.  In  the  Society 
he  was  a  worthy  colleague  of  his  friend  and  associate  Plunket ; 
and  on  leaving  it,  to  enter  on  the  Fellowship  he  so  honorably 
obtained,  he  bore  with  him  that  regard  for  the  Society  that  he 
ever  afterwards  bestowed  upon  it,  and  which  would  have  saved 
it  if  he  had  obtained  the  Provostship,  an  event  at  one  penod 
expected 

Beside  his  name  we  may  place  one  that  reflects  equal  honor 
on  the  Society  and  the  University  which  it  respectively  adorned, 
we  mean  Eichard  Graves ;  and  although  the  severe  studies  ne- 
cessary to  the  attainment  of  the  Fellowship  he  so  soon  gained, 
precluded  him  from  aspiring  to  the  highest  honors  of  the 
Society,  yet  the  impression  left  by  his  efforts  there  were  such, 
that  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Senate  or  the  Bar,  those 
who  had  a  right  to  judge,  declared  he  might  have  obtained 
the  highest  distinction. 

But  we  have  lingered  already  too  long  among  these  re- 
markable men  who  adorned  the  Society  at  this,  its  bright- 
est and  most  flourishing  period,  and  must  pass  over  the 
names  of  Otway,  and  Miller,  afterwards  Professor  of  History, 
and  a  host  of  others,  who  fully  justified,  in  their  future  course 
of  life,  the  honors  which  the  Society  bestowed  on  them. 

The  excitement  of  the  times  when  Ireland  started  into  new  life, 
and  when  all  thought  that,  in  the  independence  won  by  Grat- 
tan,  had  commenced  an  era  of  glory  for  their  country,  was  not 
confined  to  the  more  mature  minds  and  reasoning  of  parliament- 
ary debators ;  the  flame  Ut  up  at  the  same  time  the  more  excitable 
minds  of  youth,  and  is  reflected  in  the  topics  discussed  in  the 
Society  at  this  time,  among  which  we  find  such  questions  as, 
'^  Whether  the  British  ought  at  Present  to  have  Recourse  to 
Extremities  in  Procuring  a  Change  of  Men  and  Measures  5^' — 
"  Whether  an  act  Declaratory  of  the  Rights  of  Ireland  would 
be  at  Present  for  its  Advantage?" — and,"Could  Ireland  Exist  as 
a  Free  State,  Independent  of  any  other  Nation?''  in  which  ques- 
tion we  fiud  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  taking  part  on  the  negative 
side  :  and  again,  "  Whether  Ireland,  if  Refused  the  Lately  De- 
manded Constitutional  EquaUty,  would  be  Justifiable  in  Break- 
ing off  her  Connection  with  Great  Britain  ?"  No  one  attempted 
to  take  the  negative  side  on  this  question,  which  passed  unani- 
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mously  in  the  affirmative.  Another  question  debated  was — - 
"Ought  Property  to  be  considered  as  a  Necessary  Qualification 
in  a  Member  of  Parliament  ?"  in  which  Tone  advocated  the 
conservative  view.  But  the  members  of  the  Society  did  not 
confine  their  exertions  in  modern  politics  only  to  speaking, 
but  took  up  a  question  which  had  been  for  some  time  agitated, 
namely,  "Whether  Students  could  Vote  at  the  Elections  for  the 
City  of  Dublin  in  Right  of  their  Chambers  in  College?"  and  laid 
a  case  before  Fitzgibban,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  Earl  of 
Clare,  who  returned  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  as  to  their 
right.  A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Fitzgib- 
bon  for  his  particular  attention  to  the  Society,  he  returned  the 
following  reply  : — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society,  1  am  to  return  you 
my  warmest  acknowledgments  for  your  very  flattering  Reso- 
lution, with  which  I  have  just  now  been  honored.  Bound  to 
the  University  by  the  strongest  ties,  I  shall  always  be  happy  to 
be  called  upon  iu  her  service.  My  particular  thanks  are  due 
to  the  gentlemen  whom  you  have  deputed,  for  the  very  hand- 
some manner  in  which  they  have  communicated  your  Resolu- 
tion to  me.     I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

John  Fitzgibboh.'' 

The  spirit  of  the  Society  may  hkewise  be  gathered  from  an 
order  to  the  Librarian  "  to  procure  ten  copies  of  Mr.  Grattan's 
speech  on  the  16th  of  April,  1782,  in  which  the  Rights  of 
Ireland  are  so  ably  asserted:'^  and  again  we  find  a  resolution 
passed,  "  That  a  Poem  signed  Brutus,  containing  very  unjust 
and  scandalous  abuse  of  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  and  also 
the  most  unjust  calumny  of  several  respectable  private  cha- 
racters, be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  Porter  in  the  presence 
of  the  Society/' 

Laurence  Parsons,  Esq.,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rosse,  and  at  the 
time  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  University,  was  elected 
Auditor  for  the  year  1783.  He  was  not -the  only  member  (rf 
Parliament  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  Society, 
for  we  find  subsequently  Mr.  John  Maxwell  obtaining  leave 
of  absence  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament. 

A  Committee  was  formed  at  this  period  to  take  into  consider 
tion  the  expediency  of  admitting  the  Members  of  the  Specu 
lative  Society  of  Edinburgh  into  the  Historical  Society,  on  pre- 
senting proof  of  their  belonging  to  the  former. 
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The  Speculative  Society  was  founded  in  the  year  1764,  and 
has  continued  ever  since,  numbering  among  its  members 
ahnost  every  name  of  celebrity  that  has  adorned  the  annals  of 
Scotland  during  that  period.  Strangers  are  not  admitted  to 
the  debates,  but  members  are  allowed  to  continue,  as  such,  long 
after  they  have  entered  on  the  more  serious  occupations  of  life, 
regular  attendance  not  being  required  of  them.  Many  of  the 
most  distinguished  residents  in  Edinburgh  have  continued 
actively  connected  with  the  Society  for  upwards  of  ten  years. 
The  number  of  members  is  limited ;  formerly  it  was  fixed  at 
twenty-five,  and  it  cannot  at  present  exceed  thirty,  difl'ering  in 
this  &om  the  Historical  Society,  which  admits  an  unlimited 
number. 

To  enumerate  the  distinguished  men  who  have,  from  time  to 
time,  adorned  the  Speculative  Society  by  their  talents  and 
eloquence  would  exceed  our  limits.  We  need  only  mention 
such  names  as  Dugald  Stewart,  Walter  Scott,  Jeffrey,  Francis 
Horner,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Lord  John  Russel,  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
now  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  John 
Wilson  (Christopher  North)  and  Benjamin  Constant,  to  show 
what  a  distinguished  company  the  Speculative  Society  could 
boast.  Of  Scott,  who  acted  as  Secretary  for  some  years, 
Jeffrey  writes — "  His  constant  good  temper  softened  the  asper- 
ities of  debate ;  while  his  multifarious  lore,  and  the  quaint 
humour  which  enlivened  its  display,  made  him  more  a  favourite 
as  a  speaker  than  some  whose  powers  of  debate  were  far  above  his. 
I  remember  being  struck,  the  first  night  I  spent  at  the  Specu- 
lative,.with  the  singular  appearance  of  the  Secretary,  who  sat 
gravely  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  in  a  hugQ  woollen  night  cap, 
and  when  the  President  took  the  chair,  pleaded  a  bad  toothache 
as  his  apology  for  coming  into  that  worshipful  assembly  in  such 
a  portentous  machine.'^  He  read  that  night  an  essay  on  baUads, 
which  so  much  interested  Jeffrey  that  he  requested  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him.  Having  caUed  on  him  next  evening,  he  found 
him  ''in  a  small  den  on  the  sunk  floor  of  his  father's  house,  in 
George  Square,  surrounded  with  dingy  books.*'  Such  was 
the  commencement  of  an  acquaintance  which,by  degrees,  ripened 
into  friendship  between  the  two  most  distinguished  Hterary 
men  Scotland  produced  in  their  time. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in    recalling   his   youthful  days, 
thus  speaks  of  his  contemporaries  at  the  Speculative : — 
''  Upon  the  whole  they  were  a  combination  of  young  men  more 
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distinguished  than  are  usually  found  in  one  University  at  the 
same  time^  and  the  subsequent  fortune  of  some  of  them^  almost 
as  singular  as  their  talents,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  revo- 
lutionary times  in  which  I  have  lived.  When  I  was  in  Scotland 
in  1801,  Constant  was  a  Tribune  in  France,  Charles  Hope 
Lord  Advocate,  and  Emmet,  his  former  companion,  a  prisoner 
under  his  control !'' 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  debates  of  this  Society  were 
worthily  carried  on,  when  such  men  as  these  we  have  mentioned 
were  brought  together.  Lord  Cock  bum,  in  his  Life  and  Corres- 
pondence  of  Jeffrey, -^nits^ii  has  scarcely  ever  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  hear  three  better  speeches  than  three  I  heard  in  that  place, 
(the  Speculative  Society,)  one  on  National  Character,  by  Jeffrey; 
one  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  by  Homer ;  and  one  on  the 
Power  of  Russia,  by  Brougham.^^ 

Jeffrey  preserved  to  the  last  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society.  We  vrill  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  we 
quote  part  of  an  address  delivered  by  him  on  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  the  Institution ;  applying,  as  his  remarks  do,  not 
alone  to  the  Speculative,  but  to  all  debating  Societies : 
'Tor  my  own  part,^'  he  said,  '*  on  looking  back  to  that  period 
when  I  had  experience  of  this  Society,  I  can  hardly  conceive  any- 
thing in  after  life  more  to  be  envied  than  the  recollection  of  that 
first  burst  of  intellect  when,  free  from  scholastic  restraint,  and 
throwing  off  the  thraldom  of  a  somewhat  servile  docility,  the 
mind  first  aspired  to  reason  for  itself,  and  half  wondering  at 
its  own  temerity,  first  ventured  without  a  guide  into  the  mazes 
of  speculation,  or  tried  its  unaided  flight  into  the  regions  of 
intellectual  adventure,  to  revel  uncontrolled  through  the  bright 
and  boundless  realms  of  literature  and  science.  True  it  was, 
that  all  those  hopes  were  not  realized,  that  those  proud  antici- 
pations were  often  destined  to  be  humbled ;  but  still,  could  it 
be  doubted  that  they  were  blessings  while  they  lasted,  and  that 
they  tended  to  multiply  chances  of  their  being  one  day  realized.'' 
^'1  am  afraid,'' he  continued,  "I  am  detaining  you,  but  I  could 
not  avoid  stating  what  had  been  so  long  familiar  to  my  own 
mind  respecting  institutions  of  this  kind,  which  1  consider, 
under  proper  guidance,  calculated  to  develope  the  seeds  of 
generous  emulation,  and  trace  the  outlines  of  that  permanent 
and  glorious  triumph  to  be  achieved  in  after  life.  " 

But  to  return  to  The  Historical  Society.  The  Committee  that 
bad  been  formed  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  by  which  it 
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was  determined  that  the  members  of  T1)e  Speculative  should 
be  held  in  the  light  of  privileged  members  of  their  Society, 
on  presenting  a  certificate  of  membership. 

Among  the  members  of  The  Historical  Society  who  availed 
themselves  of  this  arrangement  we  may  mention  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet.  In  the  unfortunate  year  1798^  ne  find  the 
following  resolution  passed  in  The  Speculative  Society : — 

"  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Waugh,  moved,  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Henry  Brougham,  that  as  Thomas  Addis  Kmniet  has  ac- 
knowledged himself  a  member  of  the  Executive  Directory  of 
the  Irish  Union,  and  has  confessed  himself  privy  to  the  car- 
rying on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  France,  his  name 
should  be  erased  from  the  List  of  The  Speculative  Society. 
Carried  Unanimously.'' 

On  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Siddons'  visit  to  Dublin,  the  mem- 
bers of  The  Historical  Society,  to  show  their  appreciation  of 
her  matchless  talents,  presented  her  with  a  splendid  copy  of 
the  Oxford  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

It  was  at  this  time  (1784)  that  Bushe  joined  the  Society. 
He  was  chosen  to  close  the  Summer  Session  of  1785  with  an 
address  from  the  Chair,  and  thus  endeavours  to  combat  the 
prejudice  against  prepared  speeches :  — 

**  I  fear  that  many  have  been  led  astray  by  a  prepossession  against 
prepared  speeches,  and,  from  a  principle  of  false  shame,  are  anwil- 
ling  to  have  it  supposed  that  their  very  best  exertions,  and  those 
in  which  they  have  most  succeeded,  could  have  given  them  any  trou- 
ble  in  the  preparation.  Where  this  proceeds  from  indolence  or  pride, 
I  should  recommend  it  to  him  who  is  too  indolent  or  too  proud  to 
prepare  himself  for  an  oratorical  exhibition,  to  give  up  all  hopes 
that  he  will  ever  arrive  at  excellence  in  public  speaking. — For  what 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  in  a  public  speech^  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  every  light  it  can  admit  of, 
a  man  can  treat  a  question  admitting  of  a  variety  of  considerations, 
(though  perfectly  unprepared  for  its  discussion)  in  as  able  a  manner 
as  if  the  composition  had  been  the  result  of  mature  thought  and 
accurate  preparation. 

•*  The  necessity  of  arrangement  in  oratory  presents  another  ob- 
vious objection  against  what  is  called  speaking  extempore.  For, 
except  to  very  expNerienced  speakers,  the  due  disposition  of  the  ma- 
terial of  a  speech  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  want  of  preparation. 

It  was  by  a  contempt  for  such  an  affectation  that  the  great  and 

eloquent  exertions  of  the  ancients  have  immortalized  names  which 
otherwise  we  never  had  known,  and  preserved  subjects  which  but  for 
them  would  have  slept  in  oblivion ;  and  the  man  of  genius,  while  be 
glows  with  the  nervous  strain  of  Demosthenes,  almost  rejoices  that 
JBchines  was  a  triutor  and  Phillip  a  tyrant  The  friend  of  liberty 
21 
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and  mankind  weepi  at  the  fall  of  Athens*  hut  the  friend  of  literature 
finds  comfbrt  in  the  reflection  that  this  Phoenix  of  eloquence  rose 

from  her  ashes I  shall  now  conclude  with  expressing  my  most 

anxious  hopes,  my  most  ardent  wishes,  that  this  Society,  instituted 
by  the  youth  of  the  Irish  Nation  for  the  advancement  of  useful  and 
ornamental  knowledge,  and  the  encouragement  of  every  noble  pas- 
sion of  the  human  mind,  may  lone,  nay  ever,  continue  to  be  the 
honor  of  its  founders,  the  pride  of  its  members^  and  a  public  benefit 
to  their  country." 

Early  in  1785  an  event  took  place  in  Dublin,  which,  though 
common  enough  in  the  present  day,  was  a  great  novelty  at  the 
time,  we  mean  a  balloon  ascent.  The  gardens  which  were  open 
at  the  time  at  Ranelagh  were  selected  for  this,  the  first,  ascent 
in  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Eutland,  then  Lord  Lieutenant, 
honored  the  adventurous  aeronaut  with  his  presence  :  all  was 
expectation  when  the  hero  of  the  day  took  his  seat  in  the  bal- 
loon, but  alas !  when  the  cords  were  cut,  the  balloon  refused 
to  rise.  The  weight  of  the  aeronaut  was  too  much  for  it ;  dis- 
appointment appeared  in  every  face,  as  it  swayed  about  from 
side  to  side,  lOoking  all  the  more  helpless  from  the  previous 
expectations  it  had  excited.  But  the  assembled  company  were 
not  doomed  to  disappointment :  a  student  of  the  University, 
who  had  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
offered  his  services,  and  though  it  wis  the  first  time  that  he 
had  ever  seen  a  balloon,  he  made  a  most  successful  voyage. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  so  much  pleased  M'ith  his  conduct 
that  he  knighted  him  on  the  spot,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
company;  and  The  Historical  Society,  of  which  the  newly 
dubbed  Knight,  Sir  Richard  Maguire,  was  a  member,  unani- 
mously voted  him  a  medal  to  testify  their  appreciation  of  his 
intrepid  conduct. 

There  must  be  an  interruption  again  in  the  continuity  of  our 
notices  of  the  Society,  from  thie  loss  of  another  volume  of  the 
Journals.  When  we  can  once  more  avail  ourselves  of  their 
guidance,  although  we  miss  the  names  of  Plunket,  Bushe,  and 
the  other  distinguished  men  of  whom  the  Society  could  boast 
a  few  years  back,  yet  there  is  still  presented  an  array  little  in- 
ferior. Among  the  members  of  the  Society,  at  the  time 
of  which  we  write,  were  many  who  afterwards  adorned  the 
episcopal  and  judicial  bench.  Of  the  former  we  may  mention 
Kyle,  afterwards  Provost,  and  Bishop  of  Cork;  and  sometime 
subsequently,  the  excellent  Bishop  Jebb  :  while  of  the  latter 
were  the  present  Chief  Justice  Lefroy,  the  Pennefathers,  Jebb, 
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andTorrens.  Lord  Caulfield,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bourke,  and  Jolm 
Latouche,  afterwards  M.P.  for  Dublin,  were  likewise  members. 
In  November,  17 98,  the  Society  appears  in  a  new  light,  when 
it  was  voted — "That  one  hundred  flannel  wai.stcoats  be  granted 
bj  The  Historical  Society  for  the  use  of  the  British  army  in- 
landers.'' 

But,  unfortunately,  neither  the  distinction  of  her  members, 
nor  their  patriotism,  could  preserve  the  Society  long  from  a 
collision  with  the  Board,when  the  guardian  spirit  which  Matched 
over  the  former  was  niithdrawn.  Hutchinson,  at  this  time,  was 
in  England,  suffering  from  ill  health,  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered; and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Board  did  not 
look  at  all  more  favorably  upon  the  Society  from  its  having 
been  fostered  by  the  Provost,  with  whom  they  had  carried  on 
a  petty  war  ever  since  he  had  attained  that  position.  The 
members  of  the  Board  could  not,  moreover,  be  expected  to 
entertain  that  sympathy  for  tlie  Society  which  they  might  have 
felt  if  it  had  existed  in  their  young  days,  and  if  they  had  re- 
ceived a  part  of  their  education  through  its  means. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dispute  was  not  long  delayed,  and 
Mr.  Miller,  the  then  Junior  Dean,  must  be  considered  the 
chief  mover  in  the  matter.  One  evening  during  the 
long  vacation,  when  most  of  the  members  of  the  College  had 
dispersed,  he  perceived  an  hackney  coach  drive  into  the 
square,  and  three  young  men,  whom  he  recognized,  alighting 
from  it,  accompanied  by,  horribile  dictu !  two  females.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  good  Dean,  and  he  at  once  laid  the  affair 
before  the  Board.  'Die  authorities  being  naturally  much 
displeased,  issued  an  order  excluding  the  delinquents  from 
the  precincts  of  the  College. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  the  students  for  the  winter,  and 
the  resumption  of  the  meetings  of  The  Historical  Society,  the 
Dean,  as  an  ex-ofBcio  member,  happening  to  attend,  perceived 
one  of  those  who  had  been  excluded  in  the  room,  whereupon 
he  requested  the  auditor  to  have  the  offending  party  removed ; 
he  then  appealed  to  the  Chairman,  but  neither  of  them  was 
willing  to  exert  bis  influence  or  authority  :  applying  then,  per- 
sonally^ to  the  gentleman  himself,  he  retired  rather  than  involve 
the  Society  in  a  dispute  with  the  authorities  of  the  University, 
and  thus  it  was  thought  the  affair  would  have  ended.  But  the 
dispute  was  not  allowed  to  rest  here  :  the  Society,  imagining 
its  independence  invaded,  appointed  a  Committee  to  investi- 
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gate  the  affair.  Mr.  Miller,  hereupon,  conceiving  this  as 
tantamount  to  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  as  Dean,  and  thus 
overthrowing  all  discipline  and  rule,  laid  the  affair  before  the 
Board ;  and  that  body,  not  sorry  for  an  excuse  to  bring 
the  Society,  hitherto  more  indepsndent  than  they  thought 
agreeable,  under  more  direct  control,  published  a  code  of 
rules  which,  among  other  commands,  forbade  any  one  to 
continue  a  member  of  the  Society  whose  name  was  no  longer 
on  the  College  books,  and  ordered  that  the  name  of  the  pro- 
poser of  the  inquiry  into  the  Dean's  conduct  should  be  erased 
from  the  hst  of  the  Society. 

To  this  message  a  Committee  of  the  Society  returned  an 
answer,  explaining  their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  inquiry  ; 
alleging  that  the  Board  was  mistaken  as  to  its  object,  which 
was  merely  to  discover  the  reason  of  a  member  being  forced 
to  retire  from  their  meetings,  and  hoping  that  the  Board  would 
not  insist  on  the  name  of  the  proposer  being  erased  from  the 
books ;  the  Committee  also  pointed  out  the  ruinous  effects  of 
the  order  for  the  exclusion  of  the  extern  members,  as  destruc- 
tive to  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and  hoped  that  the  Board 
would  reconsider  the  question. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  answer  the  Board  declared  that  they 
were  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  the  ex- 
tern members  being  still  allowed  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  ended  by  resuming  possession  of  the  rooms  where 
the  Society  had  been  accustomed  to  assemble  ;  offering,however, 
the  use  of  them  to  any  of  the  students  who  might  choose  to  meet 
subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the  Board  should  think  proper  to 
prescribe. 

The  Society,  upon  this,  adjourned  to  the  Assembly  Booms, 
in  William-st.  In  this  room  an  address  was  drawn  up 
and  sent  to  the  Provost,  in  which,  after  detailing  the  particulars 
of  the  dispute  from  the  first,  they  thus  conclude : — 


**  Thus  exiled  from  the  University,  the  Historical  Society  cannot 
prevail  upon  themselves  to  bid  a  melancholy  farewell  to  a  place, 
where  their  institution  has  flourished  four  and  twenty  years,  without 
offering  the  humble  tribute  of  ^heir  gratitude  for  the  kind  protection 
with  which  you  have  so  long  honored  them.  Anxious  for  the  con« 
tinuance  of  your  good  opinion,  they  wish  to  impress  upon  your  re- 
collection, that  they  have  always  observed  the  highest  respect  for  the 
heads  of  the  College  ;  that  the  concessions  which  they  have  offered 
proceed  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  gentlemen,  and  th« 
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honor  of  a  Society  which  aspired  to  your  protection,  and  that  ther 
have  never  abased  that  freedom  in  their  g^eneral  constitution  which 
is,  perhaps,  as  necessary  to  the  utility  and  character  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, as  it  is  incompatible  with  the  control  attempted  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Board.  To  your  judgement  the  Historical  Society 
submit  how  far  a  separation  from  the  College  may  effect  the  cause  of 
polite  literature,  the  existence  of  their  Institution,  and  the  interests 
of  the  University  committed  to  your  charge." 

The  Society  does  not  appear  to  have  received  any  answer 
to  this  address,  which  we  may  account  for  by  the  illness  of  the 
Provost,  who  died  early  in  the  following  September.  In  him 
the  Society  lost  one  of  her  warmest  supporters,  who  might 
have  prevented  the  secession  from  College  had  he  been  at  his 
place  at  the  Board. 

The  death  of  this  extraordinary  man  whose  importunities 
for  place  are  so  well  known,  is  thus  noticed  in  a  contem- 
porary paper.  "  September  5th,  in  Dublin,  aged  79,  Right 
Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  principal  Secretay  of  State 
for  Ireland,  one  of  the  Most  Honourable  Privy  (Council 
of  that  Kingdom,  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Cork,  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  L.L.D.  He  was  also  Major 
of  the  4th  Regiment  of  Horse,  and  Searcher,  Packer,  and  Gan- 
ger of  the  Port  of  Strangford'' !  His  appointment  to  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  fourth  regiment  is  thus  related :  "Lord  Townsend, 
seeing  him  one  day  toddling  up  the  drawing  room  of  the  Castle 
in  some  apparent  impatience,  exclaimed  to  Sir  John  Blaquiere, 
*See,  see,  here  comes  the  Prime  Sergeant ;  is  there  anything  va- 
cant ?^  *  Nothing  that  I  know  of,'  replied  Sir  John  'but  a  major- 
ity in  a  cavalry  regiment/  *  Oh  well,  give  it  to  him — give  it  to 
him  at  once;  to  siJtop  his  mouth.'  The  Provost  actually  departed 
a  Major  of  Dragoons,  and  sold  out  next  morning  !" 

The  Society  testified  their  recollection  of  him  by  offering, 
on  the  motion  of  Bushe,  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  composition 
to  be  sent  in  in  honor  of  his  memory. 

The  Board  now  carried  their  hostility  still  further,  and  pub- 
lished a  decree  forbidding  any  student  to  attend  any  meeting 
outside  the  walls,  held  for  the  purpose  of  debate.  The  So- 
ciety on  this  laid  tlieir  case  before  the  visitors,  complaining 
of  the  decree  forbidding  any  student  from  attending  their 
meetings ;  and  praying  them  to  consider  whether  the  severest 
collegiate  censure  should  be  inflicted  on  such  students  as  at- 
tended a  Society  having  their  improvement  for  its  only  object. 
This  contest  excited  considerable  attention,  and  was  sympa- 
thized in,  not  only  by  those  members  who  were  present,  but 
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also  by  those  who,  though  scattered  abroad  in  England,  and 
elsewhere,  still  retained  that  affectionate  regard  towards  the 
Society  which  we  might  expect  from  those  who  had  experienced 
its  benefits,  in  first  calling  forth  their  talents,  and  affording 
such  opportunities  for  their  display. 

The  members  of  the  Society  then  resident  in  London  called 
a  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Rolls,  Chancery  Lane,  and  drew 
up  an  address,  thanking  the  Society  for  the  manly  stand  that 
had  been  made,  and  offering  their  assistance  in  any  way  that 
might  be  deemed  useful  during  the  struggle.  But  not  alone 
from  those  who  had  been  formerly  members  did  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  encouragement  come ;  for,  on  laying  before 
the  Speculative  Society  an  account  of  their  dispute  with  the 
Board,  they  received  the  following  reply  : — 

«*  Gentlemen,  the  Speculative  Society  of  Edinburgh  conceive 
themselves  highly  indebted  to  you  for  your  friendly  communication 
of  the  21st  Jan.,  1795,  which  they  have  ordered  to  be  inserted  on 
their  Records.  They  do  not  fail  to  meet  with  equal  warmth  the 
obliging  expressions  of  esteem  and  regard  which  that  letter  contains, 
nor  to  take  the  deepest  concern  in  whatever  regards  the  interests  of 
an  Institution,  their  amicable  connections  with  which  they  so  highly 
value. — As  this  connection  is  founded  on  the  basis  of  their  common 
literary  pursuits,  the  Speculative  Society  conceives  that  it  subsists 
independant  of  the  private  regulations  by  which  each  Institution  is 
governed,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  oe  affected  by  such  changes 
in  those  regulations  as  either  may  find  it  convenient  or  proper  to 
adopt.  As,  therefore,  the  Speculative  Society  do  not  conceive  that 
the  original  compact  of  1783  is  in  any  degree  affected  by  the  cir- 
cumstances announced  by  the  Historical  Society,  they  oeg  leave 
to  assure  you  that  they  consider  it  as  subsisting  in  its  original  force, 
and  will  be  happy  to  receive  with  all  usual  privileges  such  members 
of  the  Historical  Society,  bringing  with  them  proper  certificates, 
as  may  favor  them  with  their  attendance  during  their  residence  in 
the  City  of  Edinburgh.  In  obedience  to  an  unanimous  resolution  of 
the  Society,  dated  the  17th  current,  we  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
scribe ourselves,  Gentlemen,  your  most  humble  Servants, 

F.  Jeffrey,  President, 
Walter  Scott,  Secretary." 

But  the  sympathy  of  friends  was  not  confined  merely  to 
civil  speeches  and  resolutions.  One  of  the  former  members, 
Mr.  Evans,  informed  the  Society  that  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  at  their  disposal,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  So- 
ciety  demanded  it.     This  offer  was  thankfully  declined. 

The  College  Board  did  not  stand  tamely  by  while  the  Society 
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thus  proceeding  independent  of  their  sapport,  as  we  may  ga* 
tber  from  tiie  following  resolutions : — 

"  Resolved,  that  the  late  public  admonition  of  Lewis  Kerr,  Esq. 
our  worthy  auditor,  by  the  JBoard,  for  discharging  a  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  the  Society,  appearing  to  us  a  continuance  of  the  unme- 
rited perseeutioQ  exwcised  by  the  Heads  of  the  College  against  this 
Society ;  we  are  determined  to  support  him  if  he  should  deem  an 
appeal  to  the  visitors  an  expedient  measure,  and  that  we  do  hereby 
empower  him  to  draw  upon  our  Treasurer  from  time  to  time  for 
such  sums  as  may  be  requisite  for  that  purpose.  Resolved,  That 
the -warmest  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  Lewis  Kerr, 
Esq.,  our  worthy  auditor,  for  his  temperate,  manly,  and  firm  con- 
duct when  callea  before  the  Board  for  presenting  the  address  of 
this  Society  to  that  Body." 

While  the  dispute  thus  went  on  it  was  not  confined  to  de- 
crees on  one  side,  or  resolutions  on  the  other;  the  Press  was 
called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  belligerent  parties,  and  squibs  of 
every  kind  appeared ;  now  it  was  a  farce,  now  a  burlesque 
poem  or  satirical  song ;  at  one  time  the  language  used  was 
Greek  or  Latin,  at  another  the  vernacular  tongue  was  laid 
under  contribution.  From  among  these  various  efforts  of  wit^ 
and  satire  we  select  one,  quoted  by  Madden  in  his  Life  of 
Emmet,  in   which  grave  humor  and  bitter  irony  are  conspi- 

CQOUS — 

'^  At  a  fuU  meeting  of  the  Vintners,  Publicans,  and  Courtezans, 
in  the  City  of  Dublin,  held  the  1st  of  May,  1794,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Leeson  in  the  chair.  Resolved,  1st.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meet- 
ing  be  presented  to  the  Vice  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  for  their  public  spirited  suppression  of  the 
Historicad  Society. 

"2ndly.  That  the  said  Society  has  considerably  injured  our  res- 
pective trades,  by  employing  the  Gentlemen  of  the  University 
(formerly  their  best  customers)  one  whole  evening  in  the  week  in 
Uterary  pursuits,  and  wasting  many  other  evenings  in  preparation 
for  it. 

drdly.  That  the  kind  interference  of  the  CoUege  must  cause 
the  custom  of  the  College  to  return  gradually  to  ub,  and  the  time 
of  the  young  gentlemen  to  be  more  profitably  employed,  than  in 
the  pursuits  of  the  said  Institution. 

"That  the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  be  made  free  of  our 
Society,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  same  be  presented  to  them 
in  a  quicksilver  box. 

**Mrs.  Leeson  having  left  the  chair,  and  Mrs.  Simpson  being 
called  thereto,  Resolved — That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given 
to  Mrs.  Leeson  for  her  very  proper  conduct  in  the  chair.  Signed 
by  order, 

Catherine  Grant,  Secretary." 
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But  we  will  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this  dispute.  It  is  painftil 
to  find  a  body  of  men,  distinguished  by  learning  and  talents^ 
engaged  in  this  petty  and  unnatural  warfare  with  those 
who  were  placed  under  their  control  for  guidance  and 
instruction. 

Bushe  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  customary  speech  on 
the  first  meeting  of  the  society  after  their  separation  from  the 
University.  For  this  speech,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Phillips'  Specimens  of  Irish  Eloquence :  for  purity  of  style 
and  vigor  of  thought  it  may  be  set  beside  any  afterwards 
delivered  bv  its  distinguished  author.* 

The  Society  continued  to  meet  for  a  considerable  time  after 
this  separation ;  but,  as  the  nrembers  dropped  off,  and  as  the 
Society  established  in  the  University  as  its  successor  increased 
in  fame, the  original  Society  declined  gradually,  until,  in  1806,  a 
meeting  was  called,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  hand  over  the 
Journals  and  other  property  to  the  Intern  Society,  whose  career 
it  will  be  our  object  now  to  follow. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  present  the  Second,  and  conclud- 
ing Era,  of  The  Historical  Society  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


ART.  IV.— PRENCH  LIFE  IN  THE  REGENCY. 

1.  Le  Chevalier  If HarmentaL    Par  Alexandre    Dumas,  3 

Tomes :     Paris. 

2.  La  Regence.    Par  Alexandre  Dumas,  2  Tomes  :     Paris. 

Though  our  business,  in  the  present  paper,  is  chiefly  with 
the  comt;  o  the  Regent,  Philip  of  Orleans,  we  commence  a 
little  hig]  er  up  in  the  course  of  European  history,  that  our 
readers  may  have  a  clearer  perception  of  the  relations  in  which 
the  characters  to  be  introduced  stand  towards  each  other. 
Philip  of  Austria  having  espoused,  in  1496,  Joanna  of  Spain, 

*  See  the  most  briUiant  portions  of  this  address,  inserted  in  Iiush 
Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  III.  No.  9,  to  p.p.  58  to  61,  Art.  "  Charles 
Kendal  Bushe." 
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daughter  and  heiress  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  became,  in 
her  rights  possessor  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  At  his  death  liis 
son^  Charles  V.,  inherited  the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  was 
crowned  Emperor  in  1520^  and  afterwards  annexed  Milan  to 
his  possessions.  At  his  abdication  he  resigned  the  Empire 
to  bis  brother  Ferdinard  I.  of  Austria,  and  gave  Spain  and 
the  Low  Countries  to  his  son  Philip  II.,  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  husband  of  Mary  Tudor.  To  this  latter  monarch 
succeeded,  in  turn,  his  son,and  grandson,  by  the  respective 
titles  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV. 

Louis  XIV.  while  still  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleasures 
which  youth,  power,  and  riches  are  supposed  to  afford,  took 
to  wife  Maria  Theresa,  daught^of  this  Fourth  Philip  of  Spain, 
renouncing  for  himself  and  issue  all  claims  to  the  succession  of 
the  monarchy  of  that  Kingdom.  Leopold,  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, successor  in  direct  line  to  Ferdinard  I.,  was  unilcd  to 
Margaret,  another  daughter  ;  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  a 
latterperiod,was  married  to  the  oidy  daughter  of  this  last  named 
imperial  couple.  Charles  II.  succeeded  his  father,  Philip  IV.,  in 
1663 ;  he  married  Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  Philip  of  Orleans 
and  Henrietta  Maria  of  England,  and  died,  in  1700,  without 
issue,and  thus  ended  the  Austrian  line  of  Spanish  Sovereigns. 
The  son  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  been  named  his  suc- 
cessor, as  a  selection  of  one  of  the  children  of  Louis  or  Leopold 
would,  in  its  probable  results,  create  a  power  too  formidable 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.The  early  death  of  this  young  prince,how 
ever,  made  a  choice  between  two  great  evils  necessary,  and  the 
agents  of  the  French  and  German  Courts,  by  their  cabals  and 
intrigues,  sufi&ciently  embittered  the  last  hours  of  Charles. 
Count  Harrach,  the  Austrian  Envoy,  was  not  esteemed  at  the 
Court,  owing  to  his  peculiarly  unprepossessing  manner  and 
character,  and  the  want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  his  master ; 
whilst  Uarcourt,  the  French  Plenipotentiary,  was  supplied 
with  ample  funds  for  any  occasion  that  might  arise,  and  was, 
moreover,  a  favorite,  from  his  good  nature,  liberality,  and 
agreeable  demeanour.  The  French  interest  prevailing,  rhilip, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  son  of  the  Dauphin  Louis,  and,  consequently, 
grandson  of  the  Grande  Monarque,  was  named  successor,  and 
ascended  the  throne  on  the  demise  of  Charles  II.  The  death  of 
James  the  Second  of  England,  occurring  about  this  time,  and 
Louis  appearing  to  favor  the  rights  of  his  son,  wlio  now  as- 
sumed the  title  of  James  III.  King  of  Great   Biitain.'W  illiam 
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III.  of  England,  naturally  felt  uncomfortable,  and  formed  with 
the  Dutch  and  theAustrian  Emperor, what  waa  called  the  Grand 
Alliance, — the  object  beingto  set  the  Spanish  crown  on  the  Ger- 
man Prince's  head,  and  thus  keep  the  French  power  within  rea- 
sonable compass.  The  death  of  William,  the  next  year  (1702) 
was  a  happy  event  foi*  France,  and  for  Philip,  but  Portugal  joined 
her  arms  to  those  of  their  enemies,  and  the  forces  of  England^ 
Holland,  Austria,  and  Portugal  descended  on  the  devoted 
Peninsula.  The  Marquis  de  Euvigny  (Lord  Galway)  who  had 
figured  at  Aughrim,  Sir  James  Stanhope,  and  the  eccentric 
Earl  of  Peterborough  (the  latter  in  the  capacity  of  Volunteer) 
directed  the  operations  of  the  English  allies,  in  this  disas- 
trous War  of  the  Succession,  from  1708  to  1714,  during  which, 
they  were  twice  in  possession  pf  Madrid,  but  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  it  each  time  by  the  loyal  conduct  of  the  Castihaus. 
The  Marquis  ViUadarias,  a  brave  old  Spaniard,  deserves  hon- 
ourable mention  for  his  defence  of  Cadiz,  and  other  noble  deeds. 
The  bold  and  skilful  Duke  of  Berwick  was  Ehilip's  sword  and 
shield  during  the  struggle,  The  battle  of  Almanza,  won  by  him 
in  1707,was  one  of  the  most  brijliant  successes  known  in  modern 
warfare ;  while  nothing  in  ancient  or  modern  time  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  obstinacy  and  valor  of  the  besieged  Catalansin  Barce- 
lona, except  perhaps  the  defence  of  Saragossa  in  the  late  war.  A 
descendant  of  Stanhope's,  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign of  1808,  was  frequently  e^sked,  by  the  native  Spaniards, 
if  he  were  a  descendant  of  the  Good  Don  Diego  E^anop  of  the  old 
war,  whose  just  and  gallant  condujct  had  preserved  his  fiame 
among    them  during  the  whole  intervening  century.* 


•  Through  the  entire  of  these  wars,  The  33rd, or  "  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Regiment,"  served.  It  was  raised  in  the  year  1702  ;  the  first  Colonel 
of  the  Regiment  was  James  Stanhope,  and  the  first  service  upon  which 
it  was  employed  was  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  It  formed 
a  part  of  a  large  force  under  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  which  was  sent 
against  Cadiz  and  Vido.  It  was  one  of  the  Regiments  which  formed 
part  of  the  famous  army  under  the  Earls  of  Peterborough  and  Galway, 
in  Spain,  at  the  siege  of  Valentia  in  1705.  It  was  afterwards  in  the 
memorable  battle  ot  Almanza  fought  by  the  confederate  arjmy  on  the 
14th  April,  1707,  under  the  chief  command  of  the  Marquis  Das  Minas, 
The  Regiment  suftered  a  loss  oi  three  Captains,  five  subalterns,  and 
94  men.  In  1758  the  Regiment,  then  caUed  **  Heroes,"  sailed  as  part 
of  the  expedition  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  against  St.  Malo ;  on 
the  1st  of  August  it  formed  part  o^  the  unfortunate  armament  under 
General  Blight,  and  was  obliged  to  re -embark  at  St.  Cas  Bay  in  face  of 
the  enemy.     The  loss  of  tlie  33rd  was  considerable,  including  £dmond« 
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Peterborough's  memory  is  iTideed  endeared  to  us  by  his 
dashing  intrepidity^  and  unselfish  zeal  for  the  cause  to  which  he 
was  united,  and  the  generous  protection  he  showed  on  so  many 
occasions  to  the  vanquished.  But  we  must  record  an 
unworthy  act  of  his  towards  one  of  our  countrymen,  a  Count 
Mahoni,  in  the  service  of  Philip.  In  a  conference  which  he  held 
with  this  gentleman,  to  whom  be  was  related  by  intermarriage, 
he  strove  to  induce  him  to  come  over  to  the  AUies,  but  the  loyal 
Irishman  though  rather  too  frank  aud  cordial  on  the  occasion, 
held  stoutly  to  his  duty. — Peterborough  immediately  afterwards 
conveyed  to  Mahoni's  superior  officer  secret  information  of  his 
alleged  treachery  to  his  party,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  infor- 
mation of  pretended  deserters. — Poor  Mahoni  was,  in  conse- 
quence,  arrested  and  degraded,  but  in  the  end,  after  a  world  of 
annoyance  and  trouble,  bis  good  name  and  rank  were  restored. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  contriver  of  his  disgrace  made  any 
exertious  to  repair  the  mischief  he  had  done. 

Leopold  died  in  1705,  Joseph  his  sou  and  successor  in  17 1 1 , 
and  Charles.  YI.  Joseph's  brother  assisted  in  person  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  war  of  the  succession  :  a  medal  was  struck 
and  extensively  circulated  at  the  time,  bearing  the  inscription 
— CAas.  VL  by  the  Grace  of  the  RereticB  Emperor^  8fc* 
Ruvigny,  who  commanded  the  British  Auxiliaries,  being  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  forces 
being  led  by  Berwick,  natural  sou  of  James  II,  the  French- 
man had  frequently  to  restrain  his  feelings  while  listening  to 
his  own  officers  drinking  the  health  of  his  great  opponent,  under 
the  title  of  the  BritUh  Commander,  as  the  quibble  would  effect* 
ually  justify  the  toast  if  he  show^  any  resentment. 


stone,  an  oflBcer  distinguished  for  his  gallantry  and  bravery.  In  1794 
the  Regiment,  then  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wellesley,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Wellington,  embarked  at  the  Ore  of  Cork  for  India. — 
The  Regiment  continued  in  active  service  during  the  whole  campaign 
of  Mysore,  and  was  one  of  the  c(»*p9  employed  in  the  storm  of  the  fortress 
of  Seringapatam,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1799,  where  its  loss  was  consider- 
able. Hie  dSrd,  on  the  glorious  plain  of  Waterloo,  remained  in  position 
on  the  field  of  battle  until  about  noon,  on  the  17th,  when  the  Army  be- 
gan to  retire  from  Quatre  Bras.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  18th  the  Regi- 
ment rejoined  the  Brigade  in  position.  The  loss  of  the  gallant 
corps  was  as  foUows  : — ^KiUed—Ofllcers,  1 1  ;  Sergeants,  8 ;  rank  and 
file,  247.  Wounded—Officers,  26  ;  Sergeants,  14;  rank  and  file,  203. 
The  detachments  of  this  gallant  corps  sailed  from  Kingstown,  to  join 
the  Regiments  at  Malta,  for  service  in  Turkey,  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day, March  28th,  1854. 
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Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Regeni,bore  a  trifling  part 
in  the  war,  as  did  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  grandson  of 
HenrylV.This  last  commander,who  presented  in  his  own  person 
an  exaggeration  of  the  failings  and  defects  of  his  grandfather,ha(l 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  Lombardy,  and  brought  thence,  in 
his  train,  Alberoni,  the  future  prime  minister  of  Philip. 
His  treatment  of  the  commou  soldiers  was  invariably  marked  by 
affability  and  kindness,  but  to  persons  of,  or  near,  his  own  rank 
he  was  morose  and  disobliging.  He  curbed  his  natural  petu- 
lance, while  mixing  among  the  Hidalgos,  in  order  not  to  pre- 
judice the  common  cause ;  but  on  one  occasion,  while  the  old 
Castilian  nobles  were  signing  a  profession  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  Philip,  and- marking  after  their  names, — Noble  at 
the  King,  he  could  hardly  restrain  his  wrath.  It  burst  forth  at 
last,  at  the  sight  of  a  little  variation,  introduced  by  one  grandee, 
which  ran  thus,  — Noble  as  the  King,  and  even  more  so,  "How,'' 
said  he,  "is  this  the  respect  you  show  to  the  Regal  lineof  the  Bour- 
bon ?*'  "Pardon,''  was  the  answer,  "Philip  though  a  King  and 
a  Bourbon,  is  still  but  a  Frenchman,  while  we  are  Castilians." 
Philip's  first  wife  was  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  Some  historians  dwell  on  his  love  of  ceremonial,  his 
dislike  to  personal  exertions,  and  the  entrusting  his 
authority  to  favorites  ;  but  compared  with  other  Sovereigns 
of  the  time  he  appears  to  considerable  advantage.  It  is 
hard  to  blame  him  for  taking  possession  of  the  Spanish 
Throne  after  having  been  legally  declared  the  late  King's  suc- 
cessor, and  though  not  fond  of  fighting  for  its  own  sake  he  was 
constitutionally  brave,  a  devout  Christian,  an  affectionate 
husband,  and  as  good  a  sovereign  as  he  could  afford  to  be. 
His  Queen  was  worthy  of  her  exalted  station  and  circumstan- 
ces :  when  a  necessity  arose,  she  quickened  the  natural  indolence 
of  her  husband,  and  on  one  occasion  harangued  the  Cortes  with 
such  effect,  as  to  procure  a  very  unhoped  for  supply  of  the 
sinews  of  war. 

While  Spain  was  desolated  by  this  unhappy  strife,  the 
leading  powers  were  contending  on  the  same  account  in  Belgium 
Germany,  and  Lombardy.  Trance  during  these,  and  the  pre- 
ceding wars,  suffered  severe  reverses  at  the  hands  of  Marlbo- 
ough  and  Prince  Eugene,  at  Blenheim  in  1704;  at  Eamillies, 
in  1706  ;  atOudenarde,  in  1708  ;  and  by  a  doubtful  fight  atMal- 
plaquet,  in  1709 ;  and  yet,  after  suing  unsuccesfully  for  peace, 
she  was  able  to  route  14,000  English  under  Albemarle  in 
1711,  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  Marshal  Villars. 
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Queen  Anne  having  seen  the  last  hope  of  the  reign 
of  her  own  issue  extinguished,  began  to  feel  better  disposed 
to  the  accession  of  her  brother,  and  of  course  with  a  better 
dispositionto  make  peace  with  France  and  with  Philip.  Har- 
lej  and  Boingbroke,  having  secured  tlie  wand  of  power  lately 
hdd  by  the  Duke  andDuchess  of  Marlborough,  seconded  the 
Queen  s  wishes  so  well  that  a  good  understanding  with  the 
French  court  was  soon  established  without  the  consent 
of  the  Emperor  or  the  Dutch;  and  Philip  was  acknow- 
ledged King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  on  giving  up  his  claims 
to  the  Netherlands  and  Italy.  Holland  became  a  party  after 
some  time,  but  the  Emperor  was  not  so  easily  won  over. 

Louis  having  now  reigned  about  seventy  years,  and  having  led 
a  very  "  fast''  life  in  his  youth  and  manhood,  for  which 
we  may  charitably  hope  he  felt  real  contrition  towards  the  de- 
cline of  his  years,  and  now  at  the  close,  seeing  a  prospect 
of  peace  and  rest  to  his  worn  out  realm,  had  the  grief  to  wit- 
ness the  death  of  Lewis,  the  Danphin,  in  1711,  and 
the  death  of  the  Dauphin's  eldest  son,  the  amiable  and  vir- 
tuousDuke  of  Burgundy,  next  year;  and  in  three  weeks  after- 
wards, the  death  of  this  prince's  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  There  now  remained  only  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
a  sickly  infant  of  two  years  old,  as  presumptive  heir,  and  in 
case  of  his  failure,  Philip  of  Spain  would  be  the  Sovereign 
of  the  two  great  Kingdoms. 

Louis,in  his  Will,  had  appointed  the  Duke  of  Mayne,(hi8son 
by  Madame  deMontespan)£egent  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian 
of  Louis  XV.  He  had  previously  attempted  the  impossible  by 
legitimizing  this  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Tholouse,  another  of 
his  bastards.  Heexpired  inl  7 15,and  bis  funeral  corlege  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Denis  was  unattended  by  a  single  member  of  his 
own  family  .There  was  even  a  sort  of  fair  held  on  the  plain  adjoin- 
ing the  Boyal  sepulchre  at  the  expected  period  of  the  funeral, 
with  the  simple  intention  of  offering  every  indignity  to  his 
remains.  Doubtless  the  unceasing  warfare  of  his  long  reign 
had  inflicted  misery,  and  ruin,  and  grief,  incalculable  on  his 
subjects, — but  this  might  have  been  overlooked  but  for  the 
devotion  of  his  latter  years,  and  the  consequent  restraint  and 
forced  semblance  of  piety  which  his  licentious  court  was  obliged 
to  assume.  In  the  first  assembly  of  Parliament  after  his  death, 
the  will  was  superseded  by  the  address  and  vigor  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans^  his  nephew.  Orleans  was  appointed  Regeut,and  the 
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Marquis Villeroi,  a  pompous  nobleman  who  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  having  lost  every  battle  in  which  he  had  commanded,  obtained 
the  personal  charge  of  the  Boyal  Infant. 

The  Duke  of  Vendome,  who  has  been  abeady  mentioned, 
was  conducting  the  ItaUan  war  against  Eogenfe  in  1705,  with 
great  credit  to  the  French  arms.  The  Duke  of  Parma  at  this 
time  had  occasion  to  send  to  him  one  of  his  Council,  the 
Bishop  of  St  Domino,  to  pray  him  to  moderate  the  intensity  of 
his  exactions  on  his  territories.  Vendome,  at  the  period  of  the 
envoy's  arrival,  was  employed  innocently  enough,  but  neither 
the  accompaniments,  nor  the  locahty,  were  well  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  strangers.  The  Bishop  was  somewhat  put  out  of 
countenance  by  the  mise  en  scene,  but  not  wishing  to  prejudice 
his  master's  affairs,  he  appeared  not  to  be  aware  of  any  thing 
unusual,  but,  enquired  after  the  Ducal  health.  "All  right''  was 
the  reply.  ^'  Indeed  your  Grace's  countenance"  (one  adorned 
with  many  carbuncles)'^seems  at  presentrather  flushed."  "Bah  ! 
that  is  nothing  to  another  region  of  my  body;"  and  he  was  about 
to  give  a  visible  and  very  unnecessary  proof  of  the  truthfulness 
of  his  speech,  but  this  was  too  much  for  the  nerves  of  fche  good 
Prelate,  and  he  made  a  hasty  retreat,  promising  to  send  a  more 
fitting  substitute  to  transact  the  business,  namely,  his  almoner, 
Alberoni. 

Alberoni  was  born  in  the  cabin  of  a  gardener.  While  a  boy 
he  amused  his  leisure  by  ringing  the  church  bell  for  prayers, 
and  being  grown  up,  he  exchanged  his  linen  frock  for  the  cler- 
ical collar.  He  was  of  a  jovial  disposition^  and  laughed  on 
every  occasion.  One  day  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  never  laughed 
at  all,heard  him  indulging  in  one  of  his  boisterous  cachinnatious, 
and  calling  to  him  to  know  the  reason,  he  related  some 
ridiculous  and  grotesque  adventure,  at  which  the  melancholy 
nobleman  was  obliged  to  laugh  in  spite  of  himself;  and  beginning 
to  find  a  wonderful  benefit  from  the  risible  exercise ,  he  attached 
the  yoilng  cleric  to  his  own  chapel,  as  much  for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  his  buffoonery,  as  for  any  other  service.  By  and  by, 
he  perceived  that  his  jester  was  a  man  of  wit  and  judgment, 
and  fitted  to  serve  him  in  a  political  capacity  as  well  as  in  that 
of  a  household  buffoon,  and  to  him  was  now  entrusted  the  affair 
of  winning  Vendome  over  to  amicable  relations.  He  found  the 
French  commander  occupied  as  before,  but  improved*  the  un- 
promising occasion  by  paying  a  compliment  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  to  the  great  chief;    and  being  at  dinner  soon 
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after  ^ith  the  Dnke,  he  took  a  napkin  on  his  arm,  walked 
down  to  the  kitchen^  and  concocted  such  a  plate  of  Parmesan 
soup^  ad  secured  the  ducal  stomach  to  his  interests  for  ever. 
Ouraspirant  tookno  pains  to  instruct  the  cook  in  the  concoction 
of  the  new  dish,  indeed  he  took  special  care  not  to  impart  the 
receipt  to  him  at  all,  so  that  Yendome  kept  Alberoni  about  his 
person  as  much  as  he  could ;  brought  him  to  Paris,  and  thence 
to  Spain,  when  he  went  thither  himself  to  bring  aid  to  Philip. 
In  the  solemn,  pompous,  and  dull  atmosphere  of  the  Spanish 
court,  the  presence  of  such  a  man  as  Alberoni  must  have  been 
considered  a  charm,  as  his  entertaining  qualities  were  fully 
matched  by  his  powers  in  managing  the  wires  of  court  intrigue. 
Hecontrived  to  secure  the  office  of  Envoy  of  Parma  at  Madrid, 
but  lost  his  patron,  the  Duke,  in  1 712,by  an  overindulgence  in 
a  feast  of  shellfish. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  died  in  1714,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
some  moment  to  Alberoni,  and  to  the  Princess  Ursino,to 
select  a  successor  whom  they  might  easily  mould  to  v 
their  own  interests.  This  strong  minded  and  liberal  lady  just 
mentioned,whose  exemption  from  moral  aud  religious  prejudices 
must  have  endeared  her  memorv  to  George  Sand  when  young, 
and  to  Lady  Morgan  young  or  old,  had  on  one  occasion  opened 
the  Government  dispatches  on  their  way  to  France,  and  found 
herself  therein  impeached  of  living  with  her  secretary  as  his 
mistress,  or  at  least  of  being  privately  married  to  him.  In  a 
marginal  note  she  stoutly  denied  the  second  impeachment,  but 
did  not  condescend  to  notice  the  other;  resealed  the  parcel,  and 
forwarded  itto  its  destination.  After  havingfigured  in  the  courts 
of  France  and  Italy,  and  having  released  her  husband  from  his 
marital  obligations,  she  had  held  for  some  years,  the  post 
of  chief  Lady  in  Waiting  to  the  late  Queen.  Chronicles  re- 
late that  though  now  near  the  ripe  age  of  seven tv,she  entertained 
some  hopes  of  consoling  the  afflicted  widower.  Finding  a  serious 
obstacle  to  this  desi^  in  the  personal  dislike  shown  to  her  by 
Philip,she  consented  to  Alberoni's  selection  of  Elizabeth  Famese, 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke,  and  niece  of  Francis,  reigning  Duke  of 
Parma, whom  he  represented  as  a  young,  artless,*  damseI,bronght 
ujTon  butter  and  cheese,  and  taking  no  interest  in  any  thing 
but  needle  work  and  embroidery.  She  would  be  allowed  the 
empty  title  of  Queen,  but  the  Princess  might  mould  her  as  a 
pat  of  butter  into  any  shape  befitting  their  common  interests. 
Now  Philip,  though  a  meek  man  in  his  way,  and  never  willing 
to  use  personal  harshness,  loved  domestic  quiet;  and  warned  by 
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the  memory  of  Kttle  family  broils,  during  the  life  of  his  late  Qaeen, 
and  incited  or  encoaraged  by  the  Princess,  wrote  secretly  to  his  new 
bride  while  on  her  journey,  and  advised  her  to  get  rid  of  Ma- 
dame at  once,  or  give  up  all  idea  of  future  domestic  comfort. 
And  she  followed  his  advice  to  the  letter.  On  their  first  inter- 
view, the  Princess  having  gone  forward  to  meet  her,  she  made 
occasion  of  a  quarrel,  got  her  arrested,  and  conveyed  in  her 
court  dress,in  intensely  cold  weather,  and  in  a  carriage,  one  of 
whose  windows  was  accidentally  broken,  first  to  Burgos,  and 
then  across  the  Pyrenees.  She  closed  a  feverish  and  worth- 
less career  at  the  little  court  of  James  III.  in  Eome.  The 
day  after  the  nuptials  Philip  declared  Alberoni  prime  minister. 
As  the  succeeding  portions  of  this  paper  will  chiefly  have  rela- 
tion to  the  French  Court,  a  glance  at  the  genealogy  of  the 
Eoyal  Family  may  be  here  appropriate.  Henry  IV,  the  first 
monarch  of  France  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  traced  his  line 
from  the  first  of  the  name, — Robert  V.,  Count  of  Clermont, 
and  Lord  of  Bourbon,  youngest  son  to  Lewis  IX,  the  other 
Royal  branch, — that  of  Yalois,  having  ended  by  the  deaths, 
in  succession,  of  the  three  sons  of  Henry  II., — Francis  II., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.  Henry  IV.  left  two  sons, — 
Lewis  XIII.,  his  successor,  and  Gaston  of  Orleans.  Few  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  this  monarch  and  his  Kingdom  were 
strictly  ruled  by  the  great  Cardinal  RicheUeu,  or  are  unaware 
of  the  miserable  plots  of  Gaston,from  time  to  time,and  their  no 
less  miserable  failures ;  and  of  the  execution  of  his  less  guilty 
friends  and  creatures,  while  Gaston  himself  got  each 
time  no  more  than  a  friendly  pat  on  the  back,  and  a  recommen- 
dation to  rusticate  for  a  short  period,  and  be  more  loyal  for  the 
future.  Oh  !  the  good  old  times,  when  little  princes  liad  whip- 
ping boys,  whose  suffering  backs  were  flayed  when  their  Royal 
masters  were  idle  or  naughty  ;  and  honored  be  the  memory  of 
your  birch  rod,  0  Great  Buchanan,  which,  rejecting  meaner 
proxies,  smacked  the  Eoyal  skin  of  James,  the  burner  of 
witches. 

One  of  Gaston's  daughters,  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  is 
celebrated  by  her  own  Memoirs,and  by  all  the  sufferings  she 
met  at  the  hands  of  her  lover  and  tyrant,  the  Duke  of  Lau- 
zun.  Louis  XIH.,  worn  out  by  the  control  of  Richelieu,  and 
by  the  ennui  ensuing  on  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  at 
that  great  man's  demise,  died  off  at  last,  leaving  issue,  Louis 
XIV.,  then  a  child,  and  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans.     Louis  was 
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married  early  to  Maria  Therei>a,  daughter  to  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  by  his  Queen,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of 
Prance ;  eon8eqnently  the  young  couple  were  first  cousins. 

The  Dauphin,  their  son,  who  would  have  been  Louis  XV.  if 
he  had  survived  his  father,  was  married  to  the  electoral  Princess 
of  Bavaria :  their  children  were  Louis,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  our  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Berry.  Before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  as 
was  mentioned,  both  the  Dauphin  and  his  eldest  son.  Bur- 
gundy,  and  his  eldest  grandson,  Brittany,  died  in  rapid 
succession. 

One  of  Louis's  daughters  by  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  was 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Prince  deConti.  The  Con- 
tis,  and  Condes,  and  Charolais,  being  one  branch  of  the  des- 
cendants of  that  Robert,  Count  of  Clermont,  mentioned  above, 
and  consequently  relations  of  the  reigning  family,  and 
Princes  of  the  Blood. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  first 
espoused  to  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land. One  of  their  daughters  became  wife  of  Charles  IL  of 
Spain,  and  another,  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

By  his  second  wife,  Eliza  Carlotta,  the  Palatinate  Princess, 
he  had  Philip,  Duke  of  Chartres,  who,  on  his  father's  death  in 
1701, became  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
the  King,  appointed  himself  Begent,  did  his  duty  conscien- 
tiously to  his  Boyal  Waid,  never  punished  a  personal  affront, 
composed  music,  made  chemical  experiments,  spent  his  even- 
ings in  bad  company,  and  withal,  was  never  able  to  conquer 
the  dreaded  enemy.  Ennui.  Premising  that  the  eldest  son  of 
Prance  derives  his  title  of  Dauphin  from  the  following  circum- 
stance, our  genealogical  memoranda  are  ended. 

Humbert  of  Dauphin^,  one  of  the  Blood  Koyal,  seeing  him- 
self without  heirs,  made  over  his  province  to  Philip  of  Valois 
in  1358,  on  condition  that  the  eldest  Prince  should  ever  after- 
wards be  styled  Dauphin.  Charles  V.,  surnamed  the  Wise, 
was  the  first  who  bore  the  title,   his  accession  dates,  1364. 

Let  us  return  to  our  Begent :  whatever  were  his  short 
comings  in  other  respects,  he  was  a  most  affectionate  and  duti- 
ful son  to  the  Princess  Palatine,  who  nevertheless  had  a  rough 
way  of  exhibiting  her  maternal  feelings.  For  instance,  Philip 
being  urged  by  the  King  to  marry  Mile,  de  Blois,  daughter 
of  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  and  at  last  giving  a  very  reluc- 
22 
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tant  consent^  his  mother  rewarded  his  compliance  bj  a  lusty 
slap  on  the  cheek  in  the  presence  of  the  crowded  court.  His 
chief  objects,  from  his  assumption  of  the  Regency,  were  to 
humble  the  pretensions  of  the  Dukes  of  Maine,  and  of  Tholouse, 
to  whom  the  late  King  had  given  the  pas  over  the  Dues  et 
Pairs,  after  legitimizing  them,  and  making  them  eligible  to  the 
succession,  and  to  bring  the  young  Louis  XV.  safe  through  his 
minority,  and  thus  silence  the  obloquy  under  which  he  suffered 
of  having  been  accessory  to  the  deaths  of  the  Dauphin,  and 
his  direct  heirs. 

Now,  as  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  infant  Lewis  XV., 
Philip  V.  would  be  the  direct  inheritor  of  the  French  Crown, 
and  consequently  Philip  of  Orleans  would  lose  all  influence, 
and  all  the  interest  of  France  and  Spain  would  be  employed  to 
settle  the  Pretender  comfortably  in  St.James's,and  moreover  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  would  be  jerked  out  of  the  hori- 
zontal, it  will  not  be  wonderful  to  find  Cardinal  Dubois,  the 
Regent's  Ami  Damnee,  closeted  with  George  I.  and  the 
Dutch  Plenipotentiary  in  London,  and  entering  into  a  strict 
union  against  the  King  of  Spain,  and  his  minister  Alberoni. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Duchess  of  Maine,  who  was  worth 
ten  such  as  the  lazy  and  worthless  Duke,  her  husband,  galled 
by  his  disgrace  and  loss  of  influence,  is  contriving  to  procure 
an  autograph  from  Philip  to  his  nephew  Louis,  requesting 
him  to  call  together  the  States  General. 

The  notables  thus  convened,  being  won  over  in  the  interim, 
are  to  depose  the  Regent,  and  give  his  office  to  her  husband, 
and  an  identity  of  interest  is  to  be  established  between  the  two 
countries.  In  aid  of  this  manoeuvre,  or  in  case  of  its  failure,  some 
bold  spirits  were  to  seize  on  the  person  of  the  Regent,  and 
convey  him  in  a  close  carriage,  on  pretence  of  his  being  a 
gentleman  of  unsound  mind,  to  some  fortress  in  Spain,  and 
thus  save  him  the  annoyance  of  witnessing  the  triumph  of  his 
political  rivals. 

So  far  we  have  sketched  the  political  history  of  the  period 
in  which  our  author  has  kid  his  plot,  and  now  we  turn  to 
themore  immediate  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

If  we  can  trust  to  internal  evidence,  and  the  report  of  French 
literary  critics,  Le  Chevalier  IT Harmentaly  though  appearing 
with  the  name  of  Dumas  on  the  title-page,  is  written  by 
Auguste  Maquet,  his  ablest  coUaborateur,  and  in  fact  a  better 
noveUst  than  his  principal.     With  equal  energy  and  descriptive 
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power^  he  avoids  Damtis^  extravagance,  and  takes  the  trouble 
of  depending  for  plot,  language,  and  incidents,  on  his  own  exer- 
tions, in  preference  to  pillaging  the  brain-stores  of  his  brother 
scribes. 

Our  hero  is  a  brave  voung  Nivemois  Gentleman,  who  had 
just  joined  Marshal  v  illars'  forces,  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  Tallard  and  Marsin  had  been  beaten 
at  Hochstett,  Yiileroi  at  Bamilies,  and  when  the  accomnlislied 
Yillars  himself  was  not  able  to  command  fortune  at  Malpiaquet. 
Louis  could  neither  keep  up  the  war,  nor  would  his  enemies 
allow  him  peace  on  any  honorable  terms.  He  was  satisfied  to 
abandon  Spain  and  narrow  Ids  frontiers,  but  this  would  not  soi^ 
fice,unless  he  allowed  free  passage  through  his  realm  to  his  con- 
querors, while  marching  to  dethrone  his  grandson ;  and  give  up 
to  their  tender  care,  Cam  bray,  Metz,  Rochelle,  and  Bajonne. 
The  poor  battered  old  Monarch  shed  tears  of  rage  in  the  midst 
of  his  Council,  and  these  tears  procured  a  fresh  army. 

Yillars,  at  the  head  of  this  force,  marched  straight  to  JDe- 
nain,  where  the  enemy  under  Albemarle,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
agony  of  Trance,  had  no  apprehension  of  an  attack.  They  had 
established  a  strong  line  of  fortifications  between  Denain  and 
Marchiennes.  Villars  announced  publicly  his  intention  of 
attacking  Landrecy,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  marched  in  the 
night  towards  the  lines  mentioned,  flung  three  bridges  over  the 
Scheldt,  got  into  the  marshes  where  the  soldiers  were  up  to 
their  middle  in  water,  attacked  the  redoubts,  carried  them, 
arrived  at  Denain,  passed  the  fosse,  penetrated  the  town,  and 
received  from  the  Chevalier  IfHarmental  the  sword  of  Albe- 
marle whom  he  had  just  made  prisoner. 

But  the  fight  is  not  yet  won ;  Eugene  is  approaching  ;  Villars 
seizes  on  the  Bridge  he  is  to  pass,  his  headlong  charges  are 
seven  times  repulsed,  and  his  best  men  are  destroyed  by  the 
Artillery  and  the  Bayonets  of  the  French.  With  his  dress  all 
tattered  by  bullets,  and  blood  flowing  from  two  wounds, 
Eugene  mounts  his  third  horse,  shedding  tears  of  rage,  and 
retires,  tearing  his  gauntlets  with  his  teeth.  Six  hours  have 
changed  the  destiny  of  the  world.  La  Belle  France  is  saved,  and 
Louia  is  still  Le  Grand  Roi. 

The  Marshal  immediately  dispatches  the  Chevalier,  though 
wounded  and  weary,  to  announce  the  happy  event  ai  Court : 
he  springs  on  a  fresh  horse,  and  in  twelve  hours  is  at  Versailles. 
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**  Villars  had  foreseen  what  would  happen  to  his  proteg^.  At 
the  first  word  he  uttered,  Mme.  de  Maintenon  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  King  who  was  engaged  with  his  Secretary 
Voisin,though  ill  at  the  time.  She  opened  the  door,pushed  the  Chev- 
alier forward,  and  raising  her  hands  to  heaven  cried  out,  *  Sire, 
give  thanks  to  God,  for  we  are  nothing  of  our  selves,  and  from  Him 
comes  all  grace  and  help.' 

<  What  is  this  ?'  said  the  King  • '  speak,  monsieur*.  '  Sire,  the  camp 
of  Denain  is  taken  ;  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  is  a  prisoner  ;  Prince 
Eugene  in  retreat,  and  Marshal  Villars  {^aces  his  victory  at  the 
feet  of  your  Majesty.  Notwithstanding  his  self-possession,  Louis 
turned  pale,  he  felt  his  powers  giving  way,  and  leaned  on  the 
table.  *  What  is  the  matter.  Sir?*  said  Mme.  de  Maintenon  pressing 
over  to  him.  *  Nothing,  but  that  I  feel  I  owe  you  every  thing. 
You  are  the  saviour  of  the  King  and  your  friends  preserve  his 
kingdom.'  Then  Louis  XI Y.  all  pale  and  agitated,  passed 
behind  the  curtain  which  screened  his  bed-chamber,  and  they 
heard  him  rendering  fervent  thanks  to  God  in  a  low  voice :  after  a 
few  minutes  he  re-appeared,calra  and  grave  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

On  rising  from  bis  long  sleep  next  day,  Raoul  D*Harmental 
.found  his  brevet  of  Colonel  lying  on  his  table.** 

But  by  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  failure  of  the  Dnke 
of  Mayne,  our  hero's  prospects  are  blighted.  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon retires  to  St.  Cyr;  the  Duke  of  Mayne  to  his  paradise 
at  Sceaux  to  finish  his  translation  of  Lucretius ;  and  the  frank, 
unambitious  Duke  of  Tholouse,  his  brotlier,  betakes  himself 
to  his  country-seat  to  hunt  and  fish. 

IfHarmental  indulges  his  melancholy  for  eight  days,  but 
since  the  demise  of  Louis,  melancholy  had  gone  out  of  fashion ; 
and,though  a  Trappist  compared  with  other  young  gentlemen  of 
the  time,  he  is  brouglit  into  an  intrigue  with  Mme.  D'Averne, 
wife  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Guards,  who,  despite  all  the  se- 
ductions of  the  Regent  liimself,  remains  constant  to  our  hero  for 
three  months. 

Supphig  one  evening  at  La  Fillon's,  a  chere  amie  of  the 
famous,  or  infamous,  Dubois, with  one  of  his  companions,he  is 
awakened  out  of  his  fool's  Elysiupa  by  the  conversation  pf  three 
friends  of  the  Begent,  in  an  adjoining  box.  He  learns  there- 
from, that  his  true  love  could  no  longer  resist  the  presents  and 
other  blandishments  of  Philip^  and  that  the  willow  is  his  por- 
tion. He  taps  at  the  partition,  and  gives  the  youths  the  lie ; 
they,  in  return,  give  their  names,  and  appoint  a  hostile  meet- 
ing beyond  the  Porte  Maillot  for  the  morning.  On  this  morn- 
ing then,  the  22nd  of  March,  1718 — 

**  A  young  gentleman  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  mounted  on  a 
gallant  Spanish  steed,  kept  watch  at  the   corner  of  the   Pont  Neuf 
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A/ler  aboat  half  an  hoar's  delaj,  with  his  eyes  wandering  at  haiard 
tmone  the  crowd,  they  at  last  rested  on  an  individual  who  was  ap« 
proacning  from  the  direction  of  the  Rue  Dauphiny.  This  was  a  tall 
man,  wearing,  instead  of  a  peruke,  his  own  long  black  hair,  sprin- 
kled with  grej,  and  dressed  in  a  style  half  bourgeois,  half  military. 
He  bore  a  sword  preposterously  long,  and  his  hat,  which  once 
boasted  ribbon  and  plume,  now  hung  so  much  on  one  side  that  it  was 
a  perfect  miracle  of  equilibrium.  There  was  in  the  whole  ensemble 
of  the  man  who  moved  on  at  leisure,  in  a  sauntering  gait,  carressing 
his  moustache,  and  waving  off  the  crowd  when  it  approached  too 
near  his  august  presence,  such  an  air  of  careless  unintentional  inso- 
lence, that  the  horseman  murmured  under  bis  breath,  smiling  at  the 
time,  '  This  is  our  man  without  a  shadow  of  doubt.'  He  then  ap- 
proached with  an  air  of  wishing  to  accost  the  new-comer,  who 
waited  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  intention,  right  foot  in  third  position, 
one  hand  on  the  pommel  of  his  sword,  and  the  other  stroking  bis 
moustache.  The  young  gentleman  raising  his  hand  to  his  hat,  thus 
opened  the  conference  :—'  Monsieur,  I  judg-e  by  your  air  and  car- 
riage, that  you  are  a  gentleman,  am  1  right  ?*  *  Hy  my  faith  you  are,* 
said  the  man   on   foot,  touching  his  rusty  hat,    *  I  am  not  only  a 

frentleman,  but,  unlikely  as  it  may  seem,  a  Captain  to  boot.'  *  De- 
ighted  at  the  information, for  you  are  the  better  qualified  to  relieve 
our  embarrassment.'  '  You  are  freely  welcome,  Sir,  to  everything 
at  my  command,  my  purse  excepted  ;  the  last  crown  it  held  is  at 
this  moment  in  the  till  of  the  Cabaret  down  there.'  *  Sir,I  have  no  need 
of  yourpurse  whatever,you  are,on  the  contrary, welcome  to  mine  which 
is  entirely  at  your  disposal.'  To  whom  have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  7* 
said  the  Captain,  visibly  touched  by  this  pleasing  view  of  the  case. 
*  I  am  called  the  Baron  de  Valef,  and  you  must  know  that  my 
friend,  the  Chevalier  D'Harmental,  in  the  course  of  last  evening, 
brought  a  mighty  pretty  quarrel  on  his  hands  with  three  gentlemen 
of  the  Guards.  Our  party  being  only  two,  I  waited  on  some  of  our 
friends  this  morning,  but  none  of  them  had  slept  at  home  last  night  ; 
and  as  I  must  depart  for  Spain  in  two  hours,  and  as  the  rencontre 
mast  take  place  at  half  past  nine  1  had  only  to  adopt  the  present  plan 
to  procure  a  third  comrade.*  *  And  you  did  well.  Sir,  1  am  heartily 
at  your  service.'  '* 

They  proceed  to  the  rendezvous,  the  Captain  faking  a  posi- 
tion en  croupe  ;  and  while  they  ride  Valef  enters  into  the 
circumstances  related  already.  The  Captain  though  judging  the 
provocation  not  grave  enough  to  induce  a  quarrel,  is  not  the 
less  eager  to  get  a  little  exercise ;  esi>ecially  after  meeting  with 
the  handsome  nnd  gallant  Chevalier  at  the  Barrier,  who  thanks 
him  earneitly,  and  offers  to  repay  the  good  office  in  kind,  at 
any  future  opportunity.  At  tlie  appointed  place  in  the  wood 
they  meet  their  opponents,  the  Count  de  Fargt/,  the  Marquis 
de  La/are,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Ravunne, — three  of 
the    Eegent^s    favorite   rou^s,— accomplished,    gallant,    and 
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good-natured  in  their  way,  Ravanne  being  the  young- 
est of  the  trio.  The  three  gentlemen  on  each  side  ad- 
vance, hat  in  hand,  with  such  a  serene  smile  on  their  faces^ 
that  no  one  could  imagine  the  possibility  of  a  combat  being  on 
the  tapis;  nndBavanne  mentioning  that  the  spot  seemed  too  ex- 
posed, proposed  to  guide  them  to  one  more  retired. 

''Lead  on,  child,'*  said  the  Captain,"let  us  foUow  the  youth  : 
Innocence  points  the  way  to  Safety." 

Ravanne  turned  round,  and  measuring  our  friend  of  the 
rusty  hat  from  head  to  foot,  addressed  him,  "  If  you  are  not 
particularly  engaged,  worthy  sir,  I  claim  your  preference.*' 

Several  compliments  were  now  exchanged  on  both  sides,  and 
the  four  chief  personages  were  soon  engaged  at  the  sword's 
point.  No  spite  or  dislike  evident,  but  all  in  the  purest  cour- 
tesy. 

*'  *  Use  a  little  briskness.  Sir,  if  you  please/  said  Ravanne  to  the 
Captain  who  was  leisurely  folding  up  his  coat,  and  laying  it  out 
neatly  by  the  side  of  his  hat.  ^  No  hurry,  my  fine  young  gentleman,' 
said  the  old  soldier,  continuing  his  arrangements  with  the  same  coni- 
posure.  *The  most  essential  quality  of  valor  is  coolness:  at  your 
age  I  was  just  as  hot-headed,  but  after  the  third  or  fourth  thrust  I 
received,  I  retraced  ray  steps.  Now  for  it,'  added  he,  pulling  forth 
his  long  blade.  *  Plague  on  your  toasting  iron,'  said  Ra- 
vanne looking  doubtfully  at  the  length  of  the  weapon,  '  it  reminds 
me  of  the  large  spit  in  my  lady  mother's  kitchen.  1  wish  1  had  it 
here,  to  be  on  something  like  a  footing  of  equality  with  you.'  *  Your 
mother  is  a  worthy  lady,  and  her  kitchen  first  rate,  I  have  heard 
honorable  mention  of  both,  so  I'll  take  care  not  to  throw  either  into 
grief  for  the  slight  cause  that  affords  me  the  honor  of  crossing  blades 
with  you.  Now  then,  imagine  that  you  are  merely  taking  a  lesson 
with  your  fencing  master,  and  thrust  home.'  The  recommendation 
was  needless :  Ravanne  enraged  at  the  sang-froid  of  his  opponent, 
which,  despite  his  own  high  courage  and  self-confidence,  he  could 
scarcely  hope  .ever  to  attain,  rushed  on  the  Captain  with  such  fury 
that  the  sword  hilts  clashed,  and  the  Captain  made  a  step  backwards. 
'  Ah,  you  break  ground,  my  tall  gentleman,'  said  Ravanne.  •  To  fall 
back  is  not  to  retreat,  my  little  Monsieur,'  answered  the  Captain  : 
*  besides,  I  wish  to  study  your  play.  Ah,  you  are  a  pupil  of  Bertho- 
let.  He  is  a  reasonably  good  teacher,  but  has  one  great  fault :  he 
does  not  show  how  to  parry.  See  there  now,*  said  he,  answering  to 
a  cut  in  second,  by  a  direct  lunge.  *  Had  your  blade  that  time  given 
me  a  slice,   I  would  have  spitted  you  like  a  lark.* 

Ravanne  was  furious,  for  he  had  felt  the  point  of  the  other's 
weapon  at  his  breast,  but  as  light  as  the  button  of  a  foil,  and  being 
conscious  of  owing  his  life  to  the  forbearance  of  his  adversary,  he 
attacked  him  again  with  redoubled  rage. 

'Easy,  easy,' said  the  Captain,  *you  are  losing  all  discretion,  and 
want  to  deprive  me  of  an  eye ;  ^e,  fie,  young  man.      At  the  breast. 
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morbl^Vy  at  the  breast.  You  won't :  well,  I  muat  diaarm  j<m,  I  m«. 
Still  at  the  face !  €K>  now  and  pick  up  yourweapon^  and  come  back 
on  one  ler,  to  allow  jourself  time  to  cool/  And  with  one  strong 
sweep  of  his  blade,  he  sent  Bavanne's  sword  spinning  twenty  paces 
away.  This  time  Bavanne  profited  by  the  advice ;  he  went  and 
took  up  the  sword,  and  returned  leisurely  ;  his  face  bein^  as  white  as 
his  satin  vest,  on  which  appeared  a  drop  of  blood.  '  Sir,  you  are 
right,'  said  he  :  '  I  am  still  a  boy,  but  hope  that  my  rencontre  with 
you  will  advance  me  on  my  way  to  manhood.  A  few  passes  more,  if 
you  be  good  enough,  so  that  I  may  not  lose  all  the  oonours.'  And 
the  Captain  was  soon  sensible  that  all  that  was  wanting  to  Ravanne 
was  coolness  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  put  forth  more  of  his  science  to 
guard  his  person  from  a  prick ;  but  his  skill  and  practice  was  so  perfect^ 
that  there  was  no  chance  for  his  young  adversary.  Again  the  weapon 
was  struck  out  of  the  hands  of  Bavanne  ;  but  this  time  the  Captain 
took  the  trouble  of  picking  it  up  himself,  and  presenting  the  hiltf 
complimented  his  antagonist  on  his  prowess,  but  requested  him 
to  change  Bertholet  for  the  superior  teaching  of  Bois -Robert.  The 
younK  gentleman  returned  suitable  thanks,  sheathed  his  weapon,  and 
then  both  turned  their  eyes  on  the  other  combatants.  D'Harmental 
was  seen  staunching  the  blood  from  a  wound  in  Lafare*s  side,  the 
rib  having  happily  caused  the  blade  to  elance  sideways ;  and  Fargy 
and  Valef  were  both  wounded,  one  iu  tbe  arm,  and  the  other  in 
the  thigh. 

*  Look  at  this  spectacle,  young  man,'  said  the  philosophic  Captain, 
'  and  reflect  how  four  or  ^ye  brave  gentlemen  might  have  lost  their 
lives  for  a  good  for  nothing  woman.' 

*  By  my  faith.  Captain,  you  are  right,  and  1  think  you  are  the 
only  one  in  the  company  that  seems  to  possess  conmion  sense.' " 

Lafare  advises  his  opponents  how  they  may  best  avoid  sus- 
picion ;  and  I/Hannental  expedites  the  surgeon  to  the  aid  of 
the  wounded  men ;  and  on  taking  leave  of  the  Captain^  ac- 
quaints himself  with  his  name  and  house  of  call,  and  requests 
his  acceptance  of  his  a  horse.  Roquefinette,  so  the  Captain 
had  named  himself,  makes  no  useless  objections,  but  treats 
himself  to  the  good  breakfast  ordered  by  the  Chevalier  at 
the  Barrier,  and  after  taking  some  constitutional  exercise  on 
his  steed,  sells  him,  and  manages  to  live  in  luxury  for  some 
time  on  the  proceeds.  On  .  reaching  home,  the  Ckevalief 
finds  a  note  awaiting  him :  the  contents  will  point  the  moral 
so  well  deduced  by  the  worthy  Captain. — 

*'My  Dear  Chevalier, 
No  one  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  own  heart,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  miseries  of  our  nature  that  we  can  neither  love  the 
same  person  or  thing  for  any  reasonable  time.  For  my  own  part 
1  wish  to  be  considered  superior  to  other  women,  and  will  not  de» 
ceive  him  who  was  once  my  accepted  lover.  Do  not  then  come  to 
visit  me  at  your  accustomed  hour,  for  the   word  would  be  *  not  ai 
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hame^  and  I  am  too  considerate  to  risk  thd  salvation  of  Talet  or 
femme  de  chambre,  by  obliging  them  to  utter  a  gross  conscious  false- 
hood. Adieu,  my  dear  Chevalier,  preserve  me  in  your  good  opinion  ; 
and  let  me  think,  in  ten  years  time,  what  I  think  at  this  hour, — 
that  you  are  one  of  the  most  gallant  gentlemen  in  France. 

Sophie  D'Aveme. 
*  Ah  !*  said  the  Ohevalier,8triking  the  table  with  his  clenched  hand, 
•  if  1  had  killed  Lafare  I  would  never  have  forgiven  myself.* " 

Another  note,  found  by  the  side  of  this,  invited  our  hero  to 
a  masked  ball,  where  a  good  genius,  with  a  purple  ribbon  on 
the  left  shoulder,  would  meet  him,  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  worthily  employing  his  talents,  and  triumphing  over 
his  ill  wishers.  At  the  hour  appointed  he  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  assembly  at  the  Opera  House. 

The  first  person  he  recognised  was  the  young  Duke  of 
Eichelieu,  whose  name,  adventures,  elegance,  and  indiscre- 
tions had  set  him  at  the  summit  of  the  fashion.  Two  Princesses 
of  the  Blood  were  rivals  for  his  love ;  but  this  did  not  hinder 
Mmes.  de  Nesle  and  de  Polignac  fighting  a  duel,  with  pistols, 
for  him ;  nor  Mmes.  de  Sabrau,  de  Villars,  de  Mouchy,  and  de 
Tencin  from  holding  temporary  leases  of  his  heart.  It  is  well 
known  that  during  one  of  his  dozen  sojourns  at  the 
Bastile,  he  was  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  to  walk  on 
the  platform  ;  and  that  all  the  fashionable  ladies  of  the  court 
took  the  opportunity,  during  the  hour  of  recreation,  to  come, 
with  full  eqjiipages,  to  the  nearest  open  place  where,  though 
at  a  distance,  they  might  be  blessed  with  a  flying  kiss  of  his 
glove,  or  a  wave  of  his  handkerchief. 

"  He  was  now  relating  to  Oanillac,  one  of  the  Regent's  nocturnal 
companions,  some  diverting  history  which  the  Chevalier's  slight  ac- 
quaintance would  scarcely  permit  him  to  come  listen  to  unin- 
vited;  but  Richelieu,  as  he  passed,  seized  him  by  the  skirt  of  his 
coat.  *  Come,  Chevalier,  I  am  telling  Canillac  an  occurrence  which 
in  his  capacity  of  night  walker  may  be  of  use  to  him.  I  will  take  it 
as  a  favour  from  you  also  to  give  it  what  circulation  you  can,  for 
1  have  not  yet  revealed  it  to  more  than  twenty  ;  consequently,  it  is 
hardly  known,  and  besides,  the  matter  has  only  just  occurred.* 

Just  then  Ravanne  passed,  giving  chase  to  a  mask.  Richelieu 
cried  out  to  him  to  stop,  but  he  answered  he  had  no  time  to  spare. 
*  Where  is  Lafare  ?'  *  He  has  a  headache.'  *And  Fargy?'  He 
has  hurt  his  foot ;'  and  Ravanne  making  a  friendly  salutation  to  his 
antagonist  of  the  morning  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd,  i  Now  for 
the  story,*  cried  Canillac.  '  You  must  know  then  that  after  my 
late  release  from  the  Bastile,  Rafe(Aw  valet)  one  morning  handed  me 
a  perfumed   note,  inviting  me  to  a  tete-a-tete  with  Hme    Parabere. 
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(a  memher  of  the  Regent* s  Saraglio,  wh(tm  he  called  his  Little  Crow.) 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  was  punctual  to  keep  tryste  with  the  favorite  of 
him  who  keeps  the  keys  of  the  Bastile  ;  but  whom  do  you  think  I 
found  sitting  by  her  side  on  my  entrance?'  '  Her  husband,  proba* 
bly.'  *  Not  at  all,  it  was  the  Regent  himself.  1  was  a  little  bewil. 
dered,  but  kept  -my  countenance  as  well  as  I  could,  and  saluted  the 
lady  with  the  most  profound  respect,  but  this  only  made  the  Regent 
burst  out  aJaughing.  *  Come  and  take  a  seat  with  us,'  said  he ; 
'  our  poor  Marquise  is  in  despair.  Her  brute  of  a  husband,  who  has 
neglected  her  shamefully  for  two  years,  is  now  threatening  her  with 
a  process  on  pretence  of  her  having  a  lover."  The  Marquise  at  this 
pohat  did  her  best  to  blush,  but  finding  the  operation  difficult,  held 
up  her  fan  instead*  *  Well,'  said  the  Regent,  *  when  the  poor  Mar- 
quise told  me  her  grievance,  I  called  D'Arffenson,  (the  Chief  of  the 
Police,')  to  know  who  might  be  this  lover,  and  what  do  you  think  was 
the  answer  the  rogue  gave  me  ?  WTiy  that  it  was  either  you  or  I. 
So  now  as  both  are  equallythe  object  of  calumny  we  must  aid  and  as- 
sist each  other,  and  avoid  the  scandal  of  a  process,  especially  as 
Parabere  clamors  to  be  made  a  Duke.'  '  The  difficulty  is,'  said 
Madame,  *  that  he  has  not  come  under  my  roof  for  two  years,  and 
swears  he  will  kill  me  if  the  ghost  of  a  lover  dares  only  to  look  at 
the  door.*  *Then,*said  I,  'I  suppose  we  would  be  safe  if  he  were  seen 
entering  and  remaining  in  the  house  a  night,  and  going  out  the 
next   morning,  like  an   ordinary,   dutiful  husband.'     '  Certainly.* 

*  Well,  I'll  see  to  that,  if  Parabere  is  weak  on  the  subject  of  Cham- 
bertin   or    Burgundy.'     *  1  fear  he   is,'  said  his  affectionate   wife. 

*  Well  then  we're  saved.  I'll  invite  the  Marquis  to  a  choice  supper 
with  some  good  fellows  and  charming  women  ;  you  will  send  Dubois 
who,  as  he  cannot  drink  himself,  will  see  that  the  Marquis  is  not  neg* 
lected  ;  and  when  all  are  under  the  table,  he  can  gather  up  the  liti- 
gious husband,and  the  rest  of  the  comedy  lies  between  himself  and  the 
coachman.'  All  turned  out  as  we  had  arranged.  Parabere  went  to 
sleep  last  night  at  my  house,  and  woke  up  this  morning  by  the  side 
of  his  faithful  spouse.  You  may  suppose  that  he  did  not  keep  his 
grievance  to  himself,  but  roared  out  lustily.  However,  there  was  no 
help.  All  his  domestics  saw  him  enter,  and  go  out  again,  and  if  he 
tries  law,  we  have  numbers  to  swear  that  he  adores  his  wife  un- 
known to  himself,  and  that  she  is  a  model  of  conjugal  fidelity,  equal- 
ly without  his  knowledge.  And  now.  Chevalier,  promise  to  relate 
this  adventure  to  that  charming  Black  Bat  who    seems  anxious  to 

engage  your  attention,  and  urge  her  to  add  wings  to  the  report.  * " 

The  lady  whose  black  habit,  by  its  shape,  gave  her  some  re- 
semblance to  a  bat,  succeeds  iu  inducing  our  hero  to  allow 
himself  to  be  blindfolded  and  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Maine.  This  lady,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  great 
Cond^  was  exceedingly  small  of  stature,  and  not  at  all  beau- 
tiful ;  but  she  was  graceful,  talented,  sprightly,  and  energetic 
to  a  surprising  degree.  Had  her  husband  been  endowed 
with  her  resolution,and  other  gifts,the  ensuing  events  of  French 
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History  would  present  a  different  aspect.  The  Lady  "Bat" 
was  lier  attached  favorite.  Mile,  de  Launay  who  was 
afterwards  imprisoned  on  ber  account,  and  left  to  the  world  one 
of  the  charming  gossiping  Memoirs  of  the  time.  She 
became  Mme.  de  Stael,  while  in  the  Bastile,  and  after  ^she 
and  husband  were  set  at  liberty,  she  often  regretted  that  period 
of  restriction,  as  she  experienced  the  usual  married  luck  of  a 
woman  of  genius. 

IfHarmental  meets,  at  the  Duchess  of  Maine's,  the  Cardinal 
de  Polignac,a  rather  Umid  conspirator;  the  brave  and 
honest  Marquis  de  Pompadour,  who  having  been  a  play- 
fellow of  the  elder  Dauphin,  has  transferred  all  his  love  and 
loyalty  to  theDuchess;  M.deMalezieux,  an  old,accomplished,and 
indolent  man  of  letters  who  had  assisted  in  the  education  of  the 
Duke  of  Maine;  Count  Laval,a  brave  soldier  whose  jaw  had  been 
broken  in  the  Italian  wars,  and  the  Abbe  Brigaut,  a  subtle  un- 

?rincipled  man,  but  full  of  resources.The  Ambassador  of  Spain, 
^rince  Cellamare,  is  also  present,aud  on  his  informing  them  that 
Cardinal  Alberoni  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  inducing  Philip  V.  to 
dispatch  an  autograph  letter  in  furtheranceof  their  designs  upon 
the  young  King,they  lay  out  a  plan  to  secure  the  Regent's  person, 
and  conduct  him  across  the  frontier ;  the  Abbe  Brigaut  watch- 
ing for  a  suitable  moment,  and  being  provided  with  forged  pass- 
ports. The  fiegent  is  to  fill  the  part  of  a  gentleman  of  damaged 
intellect,  who,  supposes  himself  to  be  Phihp  of  Orleans,  and 
IfHannental  undertakes  the  chief  post  of  danger  in  the  plot. 

In  1717,  on  the  4th  of  February,  the  Triple  Alliance  had 
been  signed  at  the  Hague  by  the  Abbe  Dubois  on  the  part  of 
France,  by  General  Cadogan  on  the  part  of  England,  and  by  the 
Pensionary  Heinsius  on  that  of  Holland;  the  object  being  to 
obhge  the  Emperor  to  recognise  Philip  V.  as  Monarch  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  and  to  compel  Philip  to  resign  all  claim  to  the 
Italian  territory  and  the  Netherlands.  Neither  the  Emperor  nor 
Philip  had  given  adhesion  to  these  arrangements,  but  at  the 
period  of  our  story,  Dubois  was  in  London,  closeted  with  the 
English,  Dutch  and  Austrian  Plenipotentiaries,  the  four  powers 
being  determined  to  make  Philip  come  into  their  views.  It 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  induce  poor  Philip  to  do  any 
thing  reasonable,  for  his  worst  enemy  could  say  no  more  of  him 
than  that  his  earthly  wishes  were  limited  to  a  loving  Queen 
and  ;i  praying  desk.  If  tlieKing  of  Spain  was  easy  to  be  dealt  with, 
so  was  not  his  prime  Minister.  He  nourished  at  heart  the  design 
of  uniting  the  powers  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  the  Czar 
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Peter,  for  a  united  attack  on  Britain,  as  soon  as  the  Pretender 
was  ready  to  make  a  descent ;  and  to  unite  the  Kingdoms  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  under  the  sway  of  his  own  master.  Thia 
was  one  of  his  great  mad  projects,but  he  shewed  that  with  fitting 
instruments  he  was  capable  of  achievementsreaUy  worth  record- 
ing. At  a  time  when  the  revenues  of  Spain  were  of  no  service  but 
tobenefit  the  collector,and  when  the  military  spirit  of  the  country 
was  almost  broken  by  reverses,he  fitted  out  two  expeditions, — 
one  of  which  wrested  for  the  time  Sardinia  from  the  Emperor, 
and  the  other  tookSicilv,  and  held  it  against  the  Austrians  and 
the  English  for  a  considerable  period,  with  spirit  and  gallantry. 

Not  intending  to  glance  at  this  subject  again,  it  mav  be  men- 
tioned here,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  for  some  consideration  or 
other,got  Sicily  as  apresent  one  time,  and  when  it  fitted  the  Em- 
peror^s  purpose,he  took  this  island  from  him  again  and  gave  him 
Sardinia  instead.  If  any  reader  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  take  it 
into  his  head  to  study  the  transactions  of  this  memorable  time, 
he  will  meet  the  name  of  this  little  potentate  frequently,  and  as 
last  consider  him  as  a  sort  of  Chevy  Slime  with  a  coronet,  he 
had  such  a  talent  of  doing  nothing  except  '^  waiting  round  the 
comer''  for  any  stray  island  that  was  not  of  much  use  to  King 
or  Emperor. 

The  Abbe  Brigaut  establishes  the  Chevalier  in  a  quiet  street, 
disguising  him  as  a  student  from  the  countrv,  and  brings  him, 
from  day  to  day,  exact  details  of  how  the  Kegent  is  to  pass 
the  ensuing  one.  At  last  a  favorable  opportunity  oflers : 
Philip  is  to  sup  next  evening  with  the  Chevaliers  Simaine 
and  Ravanne,  at  Madame  de  Sabran's,  in  the  Rue  des  Bona 
Enfans.  This  street,and  the  eastern  fagade  of  the  PalaisBoyal, 
are  adjoining  and  parallel ;  and  our  hero  having  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  our  old  acquaintance,  Cii/?^ai»  Boquejinette  and  his  band 
of  mercenaries,  they  will  secure  the  Kegent,  at  his  exit  from  his 
rendezvous,  get  him  quietly  into  a  coach,  and  being  provided 
with  proper  (forged)  passports,  conduct  their  assumed  lunatic, 
nicely  and  agreeably,  over  the  Pyrenees.  They  are  at  their 
posts,  determined  and  prepared ;  ensconced  in  porches  and 
corners  of  the  street,  when  out  come  the  Regent  and  his  associ- 
ates  on  the  balcony ;  bat  either  through  the  influence  of 
liquor  or  suspicion,  Simiane  proposes  to  Philip  to  follow  him, 
as  he  climbs  an  iron  trellis  work  to  the  roof.  Philip  agrees, 
and  the  three  get  on  the  parapet  with  some  difficulty,  and  by 
this  time  they  are  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  ambuscade. 
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They  lose  no  time,  but  get  down  through  a  sky-light  in- 
to the  interior,  pass  out  at  the  back  or  western  quarter  of  the 
house,  jump  from  the  garden  down  into  the  road,  cross  it  with- 
out delay,  and  get  safe  through  a  wicket  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
just  as  the  Chevalier's  party  had  come  within  a  few  paces  of 
them,  after  sweeping  round  the  north  and  south  points  of  the 
block  of  dwellings. 

"  Next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock, the  Regent  who  had  slept  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred  to  disquiet  him,  was  working  in  his  office. 
Thanks  to  his  thorough  insouciance  and  constitutional  courage,  the 
slightest  trace  of  disturbance  could  not  be,  remarked  on  his  coun- 
tenance ;  ennui,  his  perpetual  foe,  was  alone  able  to  throw  a  shadow 
over  it.  The  various  articles  lying  about  showed  the  presence  of 
the  Politician,  the  Savant,  and  the  Artist.  Besides  the  large  table 
in  the  middle,covered  with  papers,pens  and  ink,  there  was  a  retort,  three 
quarters  full,  and  an  opera,  and  a  painting  in  progress,  so  that  he 
was  enabled  to  pass  from  the  most  complicated  political  calculations! 
to  the  wildest  efforts  of  invention  in  design,  or  the  delights  and  sor- 
rows of  music.  All  these  were  his  weapons  against  the  dreaded 
enemy,  Ennui,  which,  though  often  repulsed,  was  ever  near  to  seize 
on  him,  so  that  no  moment  of  his  waking  hours  was  without  occu- 
pation, indefatigable  labor,  or  vulgar  debauch. 

Being  apprised  that  Madame  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  his  mother,  was 
anxious  for  an  interview,  he  expected  a  summons  to  her  presence 
every  moment,  when  the  door  opened,  and  instead  of  the 
messenger,  she,  herself,  entered.  A  word  or  two  has  been 
already  said  on  her  want  of  personal  attractions  ;  she  describes  her- 
self as  having  little  eyes,  a  thick  snubby  nose,  short  body,  ditto  legs, 
and  the  ugliest  hands  ever  owned  by  a  princess.  Louis  XIV.  had 
managed  her  union  with  his  brother  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife> 
in  order  that  he  might  secure  an  interest  in  Bavaria,  as  well  as  he 
had  already  done  in  Spain  and  England,  by  his  own  marriage  and 
his  brother's  former  one  ;  but  notwithstanding  his  wish  to  keep  up  the 
most  cordial  relations  with  her,  he  never  conld  endure  her  hands. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  still  retained  all  the  honours  and  dig- 
nities of  her  former  state,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  retire  to  a 
convent,  or  to  the  old  dower  house  of  Montargis,  and  this  attention 
was  shown  by  the  son,  though  he  still  smarted  from  that  box  on 
the  ear  conferred  on  the  future  Regent,  for  consenting  to  marry  the 
Royal  Bastard,  Mile,  de  Blois.  In  effect,  the  haughty  Palatine  Prin. 
cess,  elevated  on  her  thirty-two  paternal  and  maternal  quarterings^ 
could  not  but  look  on  it  as  a  disgrace,  that  a  son  of  her's  should  ally 
himself  to  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  greatest  on  earth.  How- 
ever, when  she  considered  that  it  was  to  a  brave  boy  of  eighteen 
years  she  had  administered  that  token  of  her  motherly  feelings,  she 
felt  rather  apprehensive  on  his  becoming  Regent  that  he  would  re^ 
member  the  day  at  Versailles.  She  was  agreeably  disappointed,  for 
he  appreciated  the  inciting  cause,  though  considering  the  manifes-  ^ 
tation  as  rather  too  Teutonic  ;  and  put  her  on  a  scale  of  rank  equal  to 
that  of  his  wife :  nay,  when  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  his  eldest  daughter 
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claimed  the  service  of  a  company  of  guards,  as  the  wife  of  a  Dauphin 
he  granted  the  request  only  on  the  condition  of  his  mother  enjoying 
tiie  same  honours.  As  a  drawback,  she  possessed  not  the  slighte&t 
political  influencoyless  even  than  her  son*8  mistresses.  She  was  an  in- 
defati^ble  and  most  indiscreet  correspondent  of  Wilhelmine  Char- 
lotte, Princess  of  Wales  ;  and  of  Duke  Anthony  Ulric  of  Bruns. 
wick  ;  and  the  Regent  had  no  desire  that  his  state  designs  should  ooze 
through  such  channels.  To  compensate  her  in  some  degree,  he  gave 
her  full  power  in  the  management  of  his  daughters,  whom  their  own 
motherwas  too  lazy  to  seek  to  guide  ;  and  very  indiflferent  credit  did 
the  greater  number  of  these  young  ladies  reflect  on  the  system  or  the 
professors.** 

The  Duchess  of  Berri  lived  openly  with  Riom,  nephew  of 
the  notorious  Lauzun ;  Mile,  de  Valois  was  believed  to  be  the 
mistress  of  Richelieu  ;  and  Mile,  de  Chartres  was  one  day  fast- 
ing and  weeping  in  a  convent,  and  the  next  hunting,  or 
shooting  at  a  mark.  The  Princess  Louise,  who  became  Queen 
of  Spain,  and  Mme.  Elizabeth,  Duches^  of  Lorraine  seem  to 
have  escaped  censure. 

The  Princess  lectures  her  son  on  the  imprudence  of  his 
conduct  in  exposing  himself  to  such  risks  as  he  had  incurred 
the  previous  evening,  but  he  laughs  her  fears  away  as  well  as 
he  can,  adding — 

"  '  These  precautions,  de^r  mother,  serve  to  darken  our  existence 
and  nothing  else.  It  is  for  tyrants  to  tremble,  but  as  for  me,  who, 
as  St.  Simon  says,  am  the  most  debonair  Prince  of  France 
since  the  days  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  what  have  I  to  fear  ?'  «  Ah, 
my  dear  child,*  said  the  Princess,  pressing  bis  hands,  and  looking  on 
him  with  aJl  the  tenderness  her  little  eyes  could  contain,  *  there  would 
be  nothing  to  fear  if  all  knew  you  as  well  as  I,  and  that  it  is  out  of 
your  power  to  hate  even  your  bitterest  enemies  ;  but  Henry IV,  whom 
you  unhappily  resemble  in  some  unlucky  particulars,  was  as  good 
natured  as  you,  and  yet  he  found  a  Ravaillac.  Ah,  mein  Goit,  it  is 
only  good  kings  that  are  assassinated  ;  the  bad  ones  take  care 
to  keep  the  murderer  and  his  poniard  at  a  safe  distance.  You  should 
never  go  abroad  without  an  escort  ;  you  have  need  of  the  guards  and 
not  1.'  '  Will  you  allow  me  to  tell  you  a  story  of  old  times,  Madame?' 
•  Willingly,  as  you  can  tell  one  very  pleasant.* 

*  Well  then,  there  lived  in  Rome,  in  some  year  or  other  of  the  Re- 
public, a  Consul  as  brave  as  a  lion,  but,  like  our  good  Henry  and  my- 
self, something  addicted  to  wandering.  It  happened  that  this 
Consul  was  sent  against  the  Carthaginian3,and  by  the  happy  invention 
of  a  warlike  machine  called  a  crow,  he  gained  the  first  naval  victory 
ever  won  for  his  country.  He  naturally  hoped  for  some  notice,  and 
was  not  disappointed.  On  his  return  he  was  met  outside  the  city  by 
the  entire  population  and  conducted  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  Senate 
were  assembled  to  do  him  further  honour.     In  the  full  assembly,  it 
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was  then  and  there  annoanced  to  him  that  the  highest  mark  of 
honour  in  their  power  to  hestow,  and  one  which  should  be  specialljr 
agreeable  to  any  patriot,  was  about  to  be  awarded  him,  nametj, 
the  privilege*  whenever  he  walked  abroad*  of  being  preceded  by  a 
flute-player  whose  business  was  to  announce,  in  bis  melodious  notes^ 
that '  this  was  the  renowned  DuiWius  the  Conqueror  of  Carthage.*  You 
may  suppose,  Madame,  that  the  joy  of  Duillius  was  beyond  biBlief  on 
receiving  such  distinction.  He  returned  home  with  his  head  in  the 
clouds,  preceded  by  his  melodious  herald,  who  exhausted  his  entire 
collection,  to  the  joy  and  delight  of  the  multitude  who  shouted  in- 
cessantly 'Long  liveDuillius ;  Long  Live  the  Conxjuercr  of  Carthage  ; 
Long  Live  the  Deliverer  of  Rome  V  So  intoxicatmg  was  this  draught 
of  public  applause,  that  the  poorConsul  had  like  to  get  beside  himself. 
Twice,in  the  same  day,he  went  out,  thoueh  without  any  need,  merely 
to  enjoy  this  musical  and  senatorial  privilege,  and  to  listen  to  the  ac- 
claim of  the  people.  This  occupation  wore  out  the  day  in  a  state 
of  joyful  extasy,  but  at  last  the  evening  came,  and  the  Consul  recol- 
lected that  he  had  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  lady  of  his  heart,  who  lived  in 
the  Via  Subunra.  He  accordingly  took  a  bath,  arranged  his  dress 
with  care,  threw  some  perfume  over  his  person,  and  left  the  house  on 
tiptoe,  but  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host — I  should  rather  saj  hi« 
musician.  He  had  scarcely  gone  four  steps,  when  this  conscientious, 
but  maladroit  follower,  who  had  attached  himself  to  his  person,  ni^ht 
as  well  as  day,  jumped  down  irom  a  post  on  which  he  had  been  taking 
a  refreshing  nap,  and  recognising  his  Consul,  assumed  his  place  in 
front,  and  blew  his  homage  might  and  main.  Those  who  were  pro« 
menading  turned  round ;  those  who  had  entered  their  houses  ran  to 
the  doors  ;  and  those  who  had  retired  to  bed,  got  to  their  windows  in 
very  flimsy  attire ;  and  all  began  to  shout,  *  Ah  I  here  is  our  Consul 
Duillius  passing ;  long  live  Duilliud ;  long  live  the  Conqueror  of  Car- 
thage ;  long  live  the  Saviour  of  Rome !'  It  was  very  flattering  to  be 
sure,  but  mighty  inconvenient.  So  the  Consul  besought  his  herald 
to  give  his  lungs  a  resp  te,  but  he  answered  *  that  he  had  received  the 
most  precise  instructions  from  the  Senate  on  the  point ;  that  he  waa 
receiving  10,000  sesterces  per  annum,  and  that  while  breath  remained 
he  would  use  it  like  a  man  of  conscience.*  The  unhappy  Consul  find- 
ing he  had  to  do  with  such  a  wooden  headed  satellite,commenced  to  run, 
hopine  to  escape  his  faithful  tormentor,  but  the  other  so  nicely  regu- 
lated bis  pace,  that  Duillius  gained  nothing  but  hearing  the  music  ten 
paces  behind  him,  instead  of  the  same  distance  in  front.  He  doubled 
and  turned  like  a  hare,  took  mighty  bounds  like  a  stag,  charged  head- 
long like  a  wild  boar  ;  he  might  as  well  have  remained  quiet.  The 
cursed  genius  of  the  flute  seemed  to  chase  both  by  scent  and  sight,  so 
that  the  whole  city,  not  understanding  the  reason  of  this  nocturnal 
course,  but  learning  that  it  was  the  hero  of  the  day  who  figured  so  pro* 
minently  in  it,  came  into  the  streets,  filled  the  doors,  and  peopled  the 
windows,  still  shouting  amain,  '  Long  live  Duillius  ;  long  live  the 
Conqueror  of  Carthage ;  long  live  the  Saviour  of  Rome  I'  The  hap- 
less great  man  had  still  one  hope  in  reserve,  that  the  inmates  of 
the  lady's  house  might  be  asleep,  and  that  through  some  fortunate 
pass  he  might  escape  his  tormentor.      Delusive  hope !  the  universal 
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bab  bub  bad  even  reacbed  the  Saburra,  and  when  be  reached  that 
loTed  door  where  he  bad  so  often  soattered  per  Amies,  and  sntpended 
garlands,  he  found  the  house  alive,  the  windows  full,  and  the  mmates 
repeating  the  now  detested  formula,  '  Long  live  Duillius.'  The  luck- 
less conqueror  returned  home  in  despair. 

Tbe  next  day  be  endeavoured  to  circumvent  bis  guardian,  all  in 
vain :  the  following  day  he  made  another  effort ;  just  as  useless :  next 
day  the  same  success:  so  that  findinsr  it  hopeless  to  recover  tbe  com- 
forts of  a  private  life,  he  departed  for  Sicily,  where,  through  spite 
and  rs^,  be  gave  such  a  thrashing  to  the  enemy,  that  it  was  sup. 
posed  he  bad  put  an  end  to  all  wars,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
Kon>e  prepared  another  fete  for  him  equal  to  the  commemoration  of 
tbe  founding  of  tbe  city,  and  the  Senate  met  to  contrive  some  tri- 
umph, greater  if  possible  than  the  former  one.  They  were  deliber- 
ating on  the  propriety  of  a  public  statue,  when  they  heard  shouts  of 
joy  outside,  and  Duillius  himself  entered,  still  attended  by  his  in- 
cubus. Thanks  to  bis  speed,  he  bad  contrived  to  escape  a  public 
demonstration,  but  owing  to  the  flute,  there  was  still  a  very  respect- 
table  crowd  at  his  heels.  Finding  that  the  Senate  were  on  the  point 
of  voting,  he  advanced  in  haste,  crying  out,  *  O  Conscript  Fatners, 
will  you  promise  me  solemnly  that  the  choice  of  recompense  for  my 
poor  services  may  be  left  to  myself?*  *  Our  intention,*  said  tbe  Pre- 
sident, 'is  to  make  you  the  happiest  man  on  earth.'  'But  will  you 
please  to  allow  myself  the  selection  of  tbe  peculiar  honour  ?*  *  Yes, 
by  Jupiter,*  cried  the  President,  speakine  for  himself  and  associates. 
'  Well  then,*  said  Duillius,  *  if  you  feel  that  I  have  deserved  well  of 
my  country,  release  me  at  once,  and  for  ever,  of  this  devil  of  a  flute 
player.' 

The  3enate  thought  the  request  strange,  but  they  bad  passed  their 
words,  and  in  those  old  times  people  abided  by  their  engagements. 
The  musician  retired  on  half-pay,  owing  to  tbe  good  character  he  had 
earned,  and  Duillius  began  to  taste  again  the  ordinary  privileges  of 
a  private  individual,  and  snapped  his  fingers  at  ail  the  flute  players  in 
tbe  univwse.* 

'  And  pray,  my  son,  what  has  this  story  to  do  with  my  dread  of 
seeing  you  assassinated  ?' 

*  Ah,  my  lady  mother,  if  one  flute  player  caused  such  annoyance  to 
poor  Duillius,  what  would  I  not  suffer  from  a  whole  regiment  of 
^puards?* 

The  Duchess,  after  conferring  with  her  son  on  a  sudden  whim 
which  had  seized  on  Mile,  de  Ohartres  to  become  a  nun,  was  leaving 
him  when  she  encountered  a  little  man  in  tbe  anti-chamber,  stuck  into 
enormous  travelling  boots,  and  adorned  with  an  immense  fur  collar, 
out  of  which  came  a  little  bead  with  a  sharp  nose,  mocking  eyes,  and 
the  whole  physic^omy  partaking  about  equally  of  the  fox  and  weasel. 
•  Ah,  is  it  you,  DiU)ois  ?*  '  The  same,  your  Highness,  and  1  have 
this  moment  arrived  after  savins  France.*  (He  had  just  returned 
from  concluding  the  quadruple  alliance  at  London.)  *  Ah,  yes,  people 
must  make  use  of  poisons  in  certain  maladies  :  you  ought  to  know 
this,  Dubois,  you  an  apothecary's  son.'  *  Perhaps  I  did  know  it  once, 
Madame,'  said  Dubois,  in  his  usual  insolent  tone,  '  but  I  have  forgot. 
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ten  it,  'tin  so  long  since  I  have  renounced  my  father's  drugs  to  super- 
intend your  son's  education.'  *  No  matter,'  said  the  Dowager,  laugh- 
inp^,  <  I  am  pleased  with  your  zeaU  and  will  ask  my  son  to  gratify  you 
with  the  next  vacant  emhassy  to  China  or  Persia.*  *  And  why  not  to 
the  sun  or  moon,Madame :  you  would  he  the  easier  ahout  my  return.' 
As  has  been  written»Dubois  had  just  got  the  quadruple  alliance  com- 
pacted,  in  which  the  Emperor,  renouncing  all  rights  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  as  Philip  had  given  up  all  claim  on  France,  formed  a  bond  of 
union  with  England,  Holland,  and  France  against  Sweden  and  Rus- 
sia in  the  north,  and  Spain  in  the  south.  So  just  and  equitable  was 
the  basis  on  which  the  claims  of  the  principal  territories  of  Europe 
were  then  fixed,  that,  the  empire  excepted,  they  have  remained  so  since." 

A  few  words  now  about  Dubois.  The  Regent  in  his  youth 
had  four  governors,  all  of  whom  died  soon  after  acceptation  of 
office ;  so  that  the  word  went  abroad  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  rearing  or  raising  a  governor  for  him.  Monsieur  Saint 
Laurent  succeeding  these  four  tutors,and  dying  himself,  accor- 
ding to  order,  left  WilHam  Dubois  to  finish  his  royal  but  un- 
lucky pupil.  This  substitute  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary  at 
Brives  la  Gallardei,  very  much  distinguished  by  the  negligence 
of  his  parents,  his  mother  having  forgotten  to  get  him  baptized, 
and  his  father  to  get  him  taught  his  catechism.  After  a  youth- 
ful escapade  or  two,  he  came  to  Paris  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Abb^.  Whatever  evil  example  and  indifferent  precepts  he  ex- 
hibited to  the  future  Regent,  he  seems  to  have  given  him 
always  sound  political  advice,  unless  where  his  own  personal 
ijiterests  were  concerned.  Ambition  and  avarice  were  his  dar- 
ling passions;  in  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  he  could  not 
well  indulge,  owing  to  bodily  infirmity. 

Both  he  and  his  master  are  charged  with  infidelity, 
but  the  infidels  were  not  a  flourishing  sect  at  the  time; 
the  number  of  self-convinced  infidels  has  always  been, 
and  always  will  be,  limited,  thank  God;  and  the  truth 
is,  that  Phihp  was  so  given  up  to  sensuality,  and  Du- 
bois to  his  own  besetting  sins,  that  they  wilfully  or  negligently 
let  the  spiritual  affections  of  their  souls  lie  fallow,and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  worship  of  the  unclean  Idols  of  their  worldly 
and  human  propensities.  Dubois  has  been  drawn  in  the  black- 
est colors  by  the  gossiping  Memoir  writers  of  the  time,  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  as  bad  as  he  is  described,  but  he  still 
was  human.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  personal  re- 
venge in  many  instances ;  was  good  natured,  in  his  way;  loved 
the  Regent  unaffectedly,  and  was  as  insolent  to  the  highest  as 
the  lowest.  Being  determined  to  have  himself  made  Bishop,1ie 
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actually  secured  the  interest  of  Qeorge  I.  with  the  Regent ; 
and  by  a  series  of  manoenvres,  and  to  the  very  little  honor  of 
those  who  permitted  the  elections,  was  appointed  Archbishop, 
and  finally  Cardinal.  He  never  studied  to  acquire  dignity  of 
manner;  frequently  he  burst  intofits  of  rage  on  trifling  occasions, 
swore  fearfully,  jumped  on  tables  and  chairs,  and  flung  about 
the  funiiture-  Complaining  in  a  fury  once,  that  with  such  a 
number  of  clerks  he  could  not  get  his  business  half  done,  one 
of  them  suggested,that  if  he  employed  a  clerk  expressly  to  swear 
for  him,  half  the  number  on  pay  would  suffice. 

All  this  time  our  hero  has  been  kept  out  of  sight,  and  worse 
than  that,  in  the  eyes  of  our  lady  readers,  has  lost  his  love,and 
no  one  has  replaced  her.  Softly,  madame.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street  he  catches  glimpses  of  a  beautiful 
young  lady  who  is  always  painting  or  embroidering,  or  reading 
or  playing  delicious  music.  The  Chevalier  has  a  harpsicliord 
in  his  room  and  makes  it  discourse  excellent  melody.  He  has 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  his  hands,  and  if  the  reader  please  to 
put  these  matters  in  an  unprejudiced  manner  before  himself,  he 
will  scarcely  wonder  that  before  Bathilde  or  ITHannental  have 
spoken  a  word  to  each  other,  they  Jiave  fallen,  through  the  ears 
and  eyes,  in  love.  Bathilde  is  the  daughter  of  a  brave 
young  officer  who  had  once  saved  the  life  of  the  Regent  in  battle, 
and  had  fallen  in  Spain  in  sight  of  his  commander.  Philip 
wrote  a  letter  of  consolation  to  the  poor  widow,  authorizing 
her  to  apply  to  him  in  any  emergency,  but  his  stay  in  Spain 
was  prolonged,  and  before  he  returned  or  that  she  could  make 
her  claim  available,  the  poor  heartbroken  lady  died,  leaving 
little  Bathilde  to  the  sole  protection  of  a  good,  simple- 
minded  writing  master,  who  lived  in  the  same  house  with  them. 
He  is  the  finest  ornamental  writer  in  Paris,  but  a  complete 
ninny  in  every  other  thing,  and  has  employment  in  the  Royal 
Library,  ticketing  and  arranging  books.  One  fine  morning  he 
finds  his  salary,  suspended ;  some  of  his  colleagues,  to  whom  the 
same  unpleasantness  occurred,  quitted  the  place  in  disgust.  Not 
80  our  friend* J5«t?a/,he  gives  his  labor  gratis  till  the  Government 
becomes  able  to  pay  him  his  small  8tipend,and  works  early  and 
late  at  private  tuition  to  support  Bathilde  in  a  style  befitting 
her  birth.  He  never  breathes  a  word  of  his  embarrassment  in 
her  presence ;  but,  with  the  instinct  of  a  noble  nature,  she  finds 
out  th6  truth,  and  then,  by  a  little  kind  deception  practised  on 
her  good  natured  and  devoted  guardian,she  turns  her  proficiency 
23 
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in  drawing  to  account,  and  comfort  is  again  restored  to  their 
household.  We  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  us  to  translate 
some  passages  describing  the  simplicity,  goodness^andsdf-deniai 
of  poor  Buvat;  with  the  excepion  of  Dominie  Sampsony  alone^ 
there  is  scarcely  a  finer  character  in  fiction. 

The  Duchess  of  Maine  now  sends  her  emissaries  into  the 
distant  provinces  of  France,  and  to  Savoy,  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  notables,  for  the  design[alluded  to  above — the 
calling  togetlier  of  the  States  General,  the  promotion  of  her 
husband  to  the  Regency,  and  the  supplanting  of  Philip,  even 
by  force,  if  necessary.  A  manuscript  letter  from  Philip  of 
Spain  to  his  nephew  Louis  XV,  conveyed  to  his  royal  hands 
through  Marshal  Villeroy,  his  tutor,  and  recommending  the 
convocation  of  the  Estates,  was  to  be  the  chief  instrument  in 
the  design. 

Our  Chevalier  is  sent  into  Brittany  on  this  business,  and  upon 
his  return  to  Sceaux,  finds  a  festival  about  to  be  celebrated,  in 
which  the  Duchess  was  to  hold  a  chapter  of  the  order  of  the 
Honey  Bee,  herself  being  the  Sovereign.  The  chapter  is 
merely  a  blind,  as  the  object  is  to  receive  the  reports  of  the 
different  envoys  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  Begent's 
party.  This  is  adroitly  effected  after  the  chapter  is  held,  and 
the  noble  company  has  come  out  to  promenade  in  the  illu- 
minated gardens.  A  Greenland  landscape  is  seen  on  the 
island  of  the  lake,  up  the  avenue  approaches  a  triumphal 
car,  into  which  the  Duchess  is  invited  to  enter  by  quaintly 
attired  inhabitants  of  that  cold  coun^^y.  She  is  drawn  to  tte 
edge  of  the  water,  over  which  she  and  the  newly  made 
knights  pass  on  a  broad  plank  ;  this  temporary  bridge  sinks 
in  the  water  a^'soon  as  the  cortege  has  passed.  All  take 
refuge  in  a  comfortable  grotto,  and  every  emissary  produces 
the  names  and  engagements  of  the  various  great  personages 
secured  to  the  cause  on  his  late  journey,  and  the*^  Baron  de 
Valef  produces  an  autograph  of  Philip  V,  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  to  young  Louis,  in  unison  with  their  wishes.  No- 
thing is  now  wanted  but  the  adhesion  of  the  Duke  of  Biche* 
lieu,  and  even  he  presents  himself  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
He  was  indulging  the  company  with  the  ridiculous  cause  of 
his  delay,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Duchess  : — 

*'  *  May  I  beg  to  remind  you,  Duke,  that  we  are  assembled  for  a 
serious  purpose.*  *  Ah,  yes,  we  are  forming  a  conspiracy,  is  it  not 
so?'  *  Have  you  already  forgotten?'  *By  my  faith,  Madame,  as 
a  plot  is  not  the  gayest  thing  in  the  world,  I  keep  it  out  of  my  mind 
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as  miich  as  I  can»  bat  when  needs  must  I  am  not  the  less  jour  man. 
Now,  Madame>  what  point  in  the  consptracv  are  we  at  ?'  '  Look  at 
these  letters  and  you  will  learn  at  once.*  *  Excuse  me,  Madame  5  mjr 
powers  in  writing  and  reading  manuscript  are  undeveloped  ;  I  never 
even  read  letters  addressed  to  myself.  I  have  a  pile  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  of  the  most  charming  notes  still  un-read,  laid  by  for  the  so- 
lace of  mv  old  age.  Now,  Malesienx^  you,  who  are  lucidity  itself, 
nve  me  the  substance  of  these  hieroglyphics.'  *  Well,  Monsieur  le 
l)uc,  these  are  the  engagements  of  the  Breton  nobles  to  support  the 
claims  of  his  Highness.*  «  Very  well.'  '  This  paper  is  the  protest  of 
the  nobility.'  *Ah,  let  me  have  that  docament  5  I  also  protest.'  *  But 
do  you  know  against  what  ?'  '  Oh,  deuce  a  matter,  I  love  to  pro- 
test.' *  This  letter  is  from  the  royal  hand  of  Philip.'  '  Verv  good, 
p-orbleu,  his  Majesty  writes  a  worse  hand  than  myself.  How  I'll 
triumph  over  that  rogue  Baifet  (his  secretary-valet)  who  says  the 
thing  is  impossible.'  *  If  the  letters  are  badly  written  the  words  are 
to  the  purpose:  it  requests  the  King  to  summon  the  Estates  General.' 
^  And  are  you  sure  of  these  same  Estates  General  ?'  *  This  protes- 
tation secures  the  nobility  :  the  Cardinal  (Polimiac^  answers  for  the 
clergy.'  *  And  the  ai^my  ?'  « I,'  said  Count  Laval,  'make  that  my 
a£bir.  I  have  thirty-two  colonel's  commissions  in  my  portfolio.* 
'Then  I,'  said  Bichelieu-,  'answer  for  my  R^ment  stattoaed  at 
Bayonne.*  *  In  that  case  you  must  be  prompt,  for  there  are  orders 
about  to  be  given  for  a  change  of  garrison.*  *  Paper  and  pens  at 
once.'  And  receiving  them  from  the  fairy  fingers  of  the  Duchess, 
he  penned  the  following  epistle.* — 

'*  *  Monsieur  le  due  de  Berwick,  pair  et  Marechal  de  France, 

"  '  Comme  mon  regiment,  monsieur,  est  des  plus  k  portee  de 
marcher,  et  qu'il  est  aprhikfcdre  un  abillement,  qu'il  perdrait  totale- 
ment  sil,  avant  qu'il  fut  acheve,  il  ^tait  oblige  de  faire  quelque 
mouvement 

**  *  'J'ai  Thoneur  de  vous  tupUer,  monsieur,  de  vouloir  Men  laisser 
a  Baionne  jutqau  comencement  de  mai  que  I'ohtUement  sera  fait,  et 
je  vous  anpUe  de  me  croire  avec  toute  la  consideration  possible, 
monsieiur,  votre  tres  humble  et  tres  obeissaat  serviteur. 

Due  de  Richelieu.' 

'*  *  Now,  Madam,  read  this,'  said  he,  passing  the  paper  to  the 
Duchess.  '  Provided  with  this  caution  the  Beffiment  will  not  stir  from 
that  bord^  town.*  The  Duchess,  after  readmg  the  ill  spelt  missive, 
passed  it  to  her  neighbour,  and  thus  it  made  the  tour  of  the  table. 
Happily  for  the  writer,  his  critics  were  too  noble  minded  to  object 
to  a  letter  more  or  less  in  the  spelling." 

A  difficulty  arising  about  having  copies  of  the  necessary 
papers  made  with  safety  and  secrecy,  the  Abbe  Brigaut  assures 


•  This,  and  the  autograph  letter  of  Philip,  and  other  curious  docu- 
ments of  the  time,  are  copied  into  the  work  under  review  from  the  orig- 
inals. 
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them  that  he  has  a  jewel  of  a  copier  in  his  eye,  (our  friend 
Buvat)  who  has  the  privilege  of  transcribing  reams  on  reams 
without  being  a  single  idea  the  better  from  the  operation  :  how- 
ever, that  for  the  greater  safety,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Spanish  King  who  was  to  inspect  them,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
originals  should  be  given  to  Buvat  in  the  Spanish  language. 

Mme  Bury,  an  opera  singer,  dressed  in  a  black  robe  sprinkled 
with  stars,  to  represent  the  goddess  Night,  was  to  sing  a  certain 
ode  in  honor  of  the  fairy  queen  of  Sceaux,  when  the  Hucal  party 
were  returning  to  the  shore.  The  singer,  however,  l3cing 
taken  ill,  Bathilde  is  persuaded  by  her  friend.  Mile  de  Launay, 
to  go  through  the  part :  this  she  does  very  well  until  she  sees 
her  modestly  dressed  student-lover,  now  in  a  nobleman's  at- 
tire, handing  the  Duchess  of  Maine  from  the  boat.  The 
song  breaks  off,  she  utters  a  cry  and  faints,  while  the  Cheva^ 
lier^  little  suspecting  her  presence,  passes  on.  She  gets  her- 
self conveyed  home  at  once  on  recovering,  and  when  IfHar- 
mental  eagerly  opens  his  window  next  morning,  he  observer 
but  a  blank  prospect  of  closed  shutters. 

Next  the  reader  has  to  go  through  the  regular  series  of 
misunderstandings,  and  attempts  at  explanations  which  make 
matters  worse  than  before  ;  but  as  the  progress  of  the 
loving  part  of  the  story  is  as  innocent  as  if  imagined  by  the 
authoress  of  the  Children  of  the  Abbey,  or  as  if  the  lovers  were 
Edward  Waverley  and  sweet,  but  cool,  Boae  Bradwardine,  they 
will  probably  find  some  mode  of  reconciliation  the  care  of  which 
may  be  left  to  themselves. 

And  now  NHarmental  introduces  himself  formally  to 
Buvat,  and  recommends  him  to  the  Prince  de  Listhnay^  (a 
valet  of  the  Duchesses  assuming  that  title  for  the  nonce)  and 
poor  Buvat  is  happy  as  a  negro,or  an  Irishman,on  a  holiday, — 
copying  the  Spanish  documents  in  his  spare  hours.  In 
going  through  his  work  mechanically,  a  forgotten  sheet, 
written  in  good,  plain  French,  falls  under  his  astonished  eye, 
and  he  finds  a  complete  outline  of  the  conspiracy.  Now,  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  that  he,a  well  wisher  of  the  Regent, 
and  a  government  official  besides,  should  be  aiding  and  abet- 
ting a  plot  of  the  kind  :  but  to  denounce  the  Prince,  by  whom 
he  was  so  well  paid,  and  the  noble  and  friendly  Chevalier,  (he 
little  suspected  how  dear  he  was  to  Bathilde)  could  not  be 
even  contemplated  Jn  a  miserable  state  of  indecision  he  repairs 
to  his  usual  business  at  the  Royal  Library,but  the  very. titles  of 
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the  works  as  he  labels  theni,  and  the  chance  words  of  his  col- 
leagues, complete  his  wretchedness.  He  reads  : — 

'*  The  Corupiracy  ofM.de  Cinq  Mars,  With  an  Account  of  his  Death 
and  that  ofM,de  ThouCondemnedfor  Non-Revelation  ;  the  very  crime 
of  which  Duvat  might  be  found  Kuilty  and  beheaded^  no>  not  be- 
beaded^  bat  hong^  not  being  a  privileged  noble ; — he  would  instantly 
reveal  all ; — ^but  to  be  an  informer ;— abominable  I  but  then  again,  to" 
be  hung,  and  Bathilde  left  destitute  ; — worse  still !  *  What  are  you 
doing  there,  with  your  arms  crossed  and  your  little  eyes  looking  so 
wild  ?*  '  I — I— I  am  thinking  of  a  new  conspiracy — ah  !  I  mean 
classification  of  the  books/  '  Oh  ho  I  Mr.  fiuvat,  you  are  then  plan- 
ning a  revolution  in  our  little  domain.'  *  A  revolution !  God  forbid ! 
Every  one  knows  my  devotedness  to  the  Regent ; — a  revolution  in- 
deed !'  '  But  what  ails  you  to-day,  Buvat ;  you  are  unloosing  your 
cravat  as  if  it  was  goin^  to  strangle  you.  Well,  well,  ju£t  as  you 
like;  take  off  your  coat  if  you  wish,  no  one  here  cares  about  the 
matter.'  <  Beg  pardon,  I  did  it  without  thought,*  and  laying  Cinq 
Mars  aside,  he  placed  his  hand  next  on  The  Art  of  Plucking  a  Fowl 
Without  Making  it  Cry.  This  put  him  in  raind  of  writing  some  re- 
ceipts for  his  housekeeper  as  the  money  was  now  coming  in,  but  the 
money  brought  to  his  mind,  in  succession.  Prince  de  Listhnay,  the 
Plot,  Buvat*s  own  handwriting,  Buvat  arrested,  Buvat  hung,  Bathilde 
left  an  orphan.  '  Oh  I  (writes)  The  Art  of  Plucking  a  Fowl  With- 
out Making  it  Cry  :  Paris,  1709  /  Rue  de  Bac,  110.  Oh  the  rascals  ! 
See,  I  have  put  the  Pruice*s  address  on  the  ticket ;  Pll  really  lose 
my  senses.  Conspiracy  of  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  Oh  murder,  what 
will  become  of  me  !  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  nothing  but  conspiracies. 
What  is  this?  Copy  of  the  Plan  of  Owemment  Found  in  the  Hand 
Writing  of  Van  den  Enden  ;  just  my  own  case.  I'll  faint.  Proces 
Verbal  of  the  Torture  of  Francois  Affinius  Van  den  Enden  ;  and  the 
unhappy  Buvat,  under  the  horrible  fascination  of  the  objects  of  his 
terror,  gets  one  of  the  clerks  to  read  the  whole  of  the  punishment, 
Brodequins  and  all." 

At  the  conclusion  he  sinks  exhausted,  but  again  roused  by 
despair,  he  seizes  on  his  papers,  rushes  off  to  Dubois,  gives 
up  the  fatal  scrolls,  and  finally,  under  the  press  of  mental  tor- 
ture, reveals  the  assumed  names  of  his  em})loyers,  on  Dubois 
threatening  to  send  Bathilde  to  a  House  of  Correction.  A  plan 
is  now  laid  to  catch  the  conspirators  in  flagrante  delicto.  The 
Duke  of  Richelieu  has  used  his  influence  over  the  Duchess  de 
Yilleroy  ;  she  ensnares  the  Duke,  and  on  a  certain  day 
he  is  to  present  the  young  King  with  the  autograph  of  Philip. 
The  reader  has  been  already  informed  that  this  nobleman  was  a 
very  indifferent  soldier  ;  of  his  political  rectitude  here  is  a 
specimen,  and  let  the  kind  and  delicate  reader  pardon  a  little 
circumlocution  in  teUing  tlic  story.     A  certain  worthy   fore- 
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runner  of  Sir  Francis  Head,  and  Titmarsb,  a  Mr.  Twiss 
by  name,  once  executed  a  tour  through  Ireland,  and  wrote  so 
uncomplimentary  an  account  of  the  country  and  its  denizens,that 
an  indignant  native,  in  the  pottery  line,  had  his  efl&gies  faith- 
fully depicted,  and  impressed  on  the  concave  portions  of  certain 
domestic  utensils,  never  named  in  poKte  assemUies,  accom- 
panied by  a  distich  not  intended  for  public  perusal.  Villeroy's 
advice  to  a  political  student  was,  not  to  despise  the  ofiBce  of 
tendering  the  article,  such  as  bore  Mr.  Twiss's  portrait,  to  any 
court  favorite,  in  case  of  need;  but  if  he  had  lo^  or  was  about 
to  lose  cast,  not  to  scruple  reversing  it  on  his  head.  A  song 
was  current  in  the  Duke^s  honor  at  the  time,  and  this  was  its 
refrain — 

"  Villeroy^  Villeroy, 

A  fort  bien  serve  le  roy 

Guillaume,  Guillaume,  Guillaume/' .... 
An  interesting  and  pleasing  account  of  the  interview  between 
the  Regent  and  the  young  King  follows.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion, and  after  a  package  of  toys  has  been  inspected,  Philip 
invites  his  Majesty  to  accompany  him  into  his  ofifice  to  examine 
some  state  papers.  Villeroy,  who  has  just  arrived,  insists  on  his 
own  right  to  accompany  his  royal  ptipil,  and  carries  his  persist- 
ance  to  the  point  of  Leze-Megmcy,  this  being  the  very  thing 
desired.  Our  old  friend,  IfAa/riagan,  of  the  musketeers,  takes 
charge  of  the  angry  Duke,  his  person  is  examined,  and  the 
autograph  of  the  Spanish  King,  and  other  damning  documents 
found.  The  party  of  the  Duke  of  Mayne  is  tlirown  into  con- 
fusion, and  several  are  arrested,  the  Prince  of  Cellamane*s  papers 
seized,  and  himself  sent  home.  Now,  the  Chevalier  Jf  Har^ 
mental^  and  three  or  four  devoted  friends  of  the  Duchess  of 
Maine,  determine  on  having  recourse  to  the  original  plan : 
they  seize  on  the  Regent  in  his  coach,  in  the  wood  of  Vincen- 
nes,  as  he  is  returning  from  a  state  visit;  they  turn  the  horses 
heads  and  drive  southwards.  Their  progress  is  unexpectedly 
stopped,  however,  at  a  cross  road  in  the  wood,  by  an  armed 
force,  in  front  and  at  the  sides.  The  other  conspiritors  escape, 
but  tlie  Chevalier y  who  is  mounted  on  one  of  the  horses,  strives 
to  break  through  the  lines  :  his  steed  is  disabled  and  rolls  over 
with  him;  he  is  taken,  imprisoned,  examined,  and  threat- 
ened with  the  torture,  but  nothing  can  induce  him  to  cri- 
minate  his  confederates;  he  ascribes  his  act  to  personal 
resentment.  He  is  doomed  to  the  axe,  and  at  the  last,  pe- 
titions the  Regent  that  the  marriage  ceremony  may  be  per- 
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formed  between  himself  and  Bathilde,  in  order  that  he  may 
bequeath  his  name  and  some  property  to  her.  Bathilde,  on 
her  side,  moves  all  her  triends  that  she  may  obtain  au  interview 
with  the  Begent :  it  is  granted  after  some  difficulty,  through 
Mile  de  Yalois^and  J?a^AtAii}  presents  the  letter  sent  by  him  long 
ago  to  her  mother,  on  the  occasion  of  her  father's  death. 
He  makes  no  direct  answer,  but  writes  a  few  lines  on 
a  scrap  of  paper,  and  gives  it  to  a  chamberlain :  this 
official  conducts  Baihilde  to  the  Bastile,  whare,  under 
very  gloomy  auspices,  she  meets  again  with  her  lover ;  they 
are  married,  and  conducted  to  a  carriage  after  the  ceremony, 
and  now  joy  fills  £atAilde*s  heart,  as  she  supposes  she  will 
be  allowed  to  share  her  husband's  confinement,  wherever  they 
are  going  to  conduct  him. 

The  carriage  still  rolls  on  and  they  are  out  of  Paris :  it  stops 
at  last,  and  the  coachman  opens  the  door  to  know  their  further 
commands.  On  looking  out  IfHarmenial  recognises  the  spat 
where  he  was  seized  when  carrying  off  the  pretended  Begent, 
f<»r,  after  all,  it  was  only  one  of  the  Begent's  servants,  their  plot 
having  been  detected  by  the  agency  of  La  Fillon.  The  lovers 
are  at  liberty,  though  rather  out  of  place  on  their  wedding  night, 
and  this  was  the  only  revenge  taken  by  Philip.  In  a  few 
years  Buvai  is  happy,  teaching  a  fine  boy  and  girl  to  write, — the 
first  copy  piece  was — "  Philippe  D'Orleans.'' 

The  Chevalier  de  Mesnil  destroyed,  at  his  own  risk,  a  paper 
compromising  several  persons  connected  with  the  plot,  and,  by 
80  doing,acquired  the  Regent's  respect  instead  of  his  resentment. 
The  poet,  Lagrange  Chanceli  who  had,  in  his  Philippics,  heaped 
every  abomination  on  the  Biegent's  head,  including  the  poi- 
soning of  his  royal  charge,  was  summoned  to  the  Palais 
Boyal  after  all  was  over,  and  asked  whether  ''  he  believed 
the  calumny  he  had  uttered."  '^Certainly,"  answered  he,  ''or  I 
would  not  have  written  it."  "  I  spare  your  life,  that  being 
the  case,"  said  the  Eegent,  "  otherwise  you  should  pay  the 
penalty  of  a  wilful  falsehood."  The  poet  was  sentenced  to 
a  long  imprisonment,  but  soon  released,  as  the  report  spread 
that  he  was  wasting  away  from  the  effects  of  slow  poison. 
Dubois  was  furious,  but  Philip  held  firm,  and  oiJy  hummed 
the  refrain  of  a  song  made  on  him  by  St.  Simon — 

*'  Je  suis  debonnaire,  mot, 
Je  suis  d6bonTiaire." 
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Had  the  Regent  possessed  a  few  more  virtues,  hf  would 
be  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  of  the  past  history 
of  France. 

There  are  a  few  slight  discrepancies  between  the  historical 
facts  and  the  story.  \\\fact,  the  principal  documents  of  the 
plot  were  been  seized  at  Poitiers,  on  the  road  to  Spain ;  and 
the  arrest  of  Villeroy  took  place  later  in  the  Regency,  on 
occasion  of  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Dubois. 

Amongst  the  court  characters  of  the  time  there  is 
scarcely  a  truly  worthy  personage  to  be  recognised  but  the  Re- 
gent^s  mother,  and  the  Due  de  St  Simon,  the  chronicler  of  the 
private  life  of  the  court,  and  devoted  friend  of  Philip — though 
as  unlike  him  in  character  as  could  be,  St  Simon  being  devout, 
and  of  unblemished  reputation.  Want  of  space  prevents  our 
dwelling  on  the  extravagance  and  loose  morals  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berri,  and  her  occasional  fits  of  devotional  penitence,  and  of 
the  real  christian  courage  of  the  Cur^  of  her  parish,  who  would  not 
administer  the  sacraments  to  her,  nor  suffer  any  strange 
clergyman  to  do  so,  till  she  would  dismiss  Riom,her  paramour, 
and  the  vile  Madame  Mouchy.  Four  Breton  nobles  were 
beheaded  at  Nantes  in  consequence  of  this  conspiracy  of 
Cellamare ;  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  sent  to  fight  against 
Philip  of  Spain,  after  having  defended  him  so  well  some 
dozen  years  before. 

The  evil  lives  of  the  Regent  and  his  court  were  even  exceeded 
in  the  following  reign,  till  the  accumulation  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  higher  classes  became  intolerable,  and  society  was  convulsed 
by  the  explosion  of  1798,  and  the  innocent  and  worthy  children 
were  punished  for  the  sins  of  their  sires.  So  certain  is  it  that 
no  one  can  do  wrong,  and  say  %that  others  will  not  be 
injured.  There  is  a  common  interest  in  the  human  family, 
and  as  individual  good  deeds  benefit  the  community  more  or 
less,  according  to  their  magnitude  or  quality,  so,  from  a 
vicious  state  of  any  society  evil  influences  spread  around,  (like 
the  waves  in  a  stream  after  any  part  is  locally  disturbed,  and  the 
remotest  portions  of  society  feel  the   bad  eflects. 

The  story  under  review  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  firm  of 
Dumas  and  Company,  as  regards  pleasing  incident,  elaboration 
of  character,  and  avoidance  of  unhealthy  topics.  If  we  have 
excited  interest  in  our  readers  for  the  after  fortunes  of  the 
personages  of  our  sketch,  there  are  abundant  memoirs  and 
histories  extant  to  satisfy  all  curiosity. 
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In  our  two  former  papers,  on  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  poor  classes  in  these  kingdoms,*  we  devoted  our  chief 
attention  to  the  various  causes  which  are  proved  to  have 
conduced  to  demoralize  the  once  virtuous,  and  which  are  shown 
to  have  rendered  more  depraved  the  vicious.  In  the  latter  of  these 


•  See  Ibish  Quabtbblt  Review,  Vol,  III.  No.  10,  p,  299,  Art. 
"  The  Garret,  The  Cabin,  and  The  Gaol."— and  Vol.  IV-»  No.  13,  p.  I, 
Art.  "  Our  JuvenUe  Criminals  :--The  School  Master  or  The  Gaoler.** 
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papers  we  stated  our  iuteution  of  returning  to  the  discussion, 
then  but  sh'ghtly  entered  upon,  of  the  important  results  which 
have  sprung,  and  which  yet  may  arise,  to  the  Nation,  and  to 
Christianity,  through  the  establishment,  and  from  the  extension, 
of  Eeformatory  and  Bagged  Schools,  in  all  their  branches, 
and  from  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  Separate  System, 
wisely  conducted,  as  at  Beading,  into  our  common  prisons . 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  the  English  Nation  that  they  are 
slow  to  adopt  great  fundamental  changes,  even  though  these 
changes,  which  they  consider  theories,  are  but  the  well  proved 
facts  of  other  countries.  Doubtless,  as  a  compensating  quality 
in  the  national  mind,  our  people  do,  when  they  have  once 
discovered  the  true  value  of  a  principle,  endeavour  heartily 
to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  the  system,  thoroughly  and 
throughly,  in  all  its  complete  integrity.  To  this  pecmiarity  of 
the  national  mind,  we  may  attribute  the  fact,  that  whilst  the 
child  criminab — "  the  city  Arabs,  tha  home  Heathens"— of 
our  towns,  could  be  secured  from  future  crime,  and  enabled 
to  support  themselves  by  a  trade,  at  a  cost  of  £3  15s. 
per  annum,  in  the  Beformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  we 
pay  for  them,  per   annum — 

In  the  Poor  House        ...     £10 

In  the  Gaol       £20 

In  the  Convict  Settlement!  ei±^  * 
and  for  cost  of  Prosecution  J 

Because  our  people  could  not  be  induced  to  consider 
the  wonderful  results  of  the  Separate  System,  we  have 
sent,  and  we  still  send,  offenaers,  young  and  old, 
to  live  in  the  common  prison  with  tliose  who  make  the 
day  room  but  a  scene  of  bad  example,  and  the  dormitory 
a  pandemonium.  Because  our  people  cannot  be  made  to 
understand  the  advantages  of  the  Separate  System,  and  the 
ruinous  disadvantages  of  the  old  gaol-packing  custoui — 
because  they  have,  with  wonderfully  stolid  pertinacity, 
supported  in  the  ordinary  class  of  gaols  a  system  of  which  the 
result  is  continued  re-committal,  ending  in  transportation,  and 


*  See  "Report  on  the  Discipline  and  Management  of  the  Convict-Pri- 
8ons,and  Disposal  of  Conyicts,  ISS'i.*'  By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jebb,  C.B. 
Surveyor-General  cf  Frisont,  Chairman  of  the  Directors,  Ac. 
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entailing  for  prosecutions,  before  the  final  one,  £20  each, — for 
the  final  frequently  £200,  the  tax-payers  have  been  mulcted. 
If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Beformatory 
School  and  the  Separate  System  were  futile  in  their  results, 
or  if  the  expense  were  more  enormous  than  that  in  which 
the  Nation  involves  itself  by  an  adherence  to  the  present 
plan,  we  could  understand  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  advocates  of  the  principles  for  which  we 
contend,  but  we  have  shown  elaborately  in  a  former  paper,* 
and  we  have  above  indicated,by  facts  and  figures  from  authorita- 
tive sources,  that  the  latter  of  these  objections  is  groundless, 
whilst  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  last  referred,  we  have 
proved — in  our  present  we  shall  prove — that  the  first  objection 
is  equally,  if  not  more,  untenable. 

It  has  been  said  that  Beformatory  Schools  unfit  the  pupils 
for  the  rough  life  which  must  be  encountered  in  "  the  iron 
realities"  of  their  world,  and  that  Separate  Systems  render 
the  cunning  hypocrites,  and  the  simple  "  reformed  fools/' 
These  are  grave  and  startling  objections,  and,  if  true,  should 
be  to  every  honest  mind  more  than  sufficient  to  render  the 
School  and  the  System  fitted  to  receive  the  most 
determined  reprobation.  Both  the  objections,  however,  are 
founded  in  prejudice  or  misconception  ;  and  although 
Reformatory,  Industrial,  and  Ragged  Schools,  and  the  Separate 
System  of  imprisonment  are  now  becoming  more  generally 
recognised,  and  more  clearly  understood — and  to  recognise 
and  UTiderstand  these  principles  is  to  adopt  them — yet  as 
many  of  our  readers  may  be  unacquainted  with  these  two 
great  schemes  which  we  advocate,  we  shall  give  the  history, 
the  progress,  and  the  present  position  of  Reformatory  Schools, 
and  of  the   Separate  System,  in  these  Kingdoms. 

It  has  been  well  and  truly  observed,by  the  most  distinguished 
advocate  of  education  in  our  time — the  Bight  Hon. 
Thomas  Wyse — ''That  education  should  be  in  harmony  with 
the  wants  and  prospects  of  the  individual,  is  a  truth  which  no 
one  thinks  seriously  of  contesting.  When  applied  to  Nations, 
the  case  alters ;  it  is  either  questioned  or  neglected.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  Men  understand  tolerably  well  their  own  inmediate 
interests.     It  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  more  difficulty  to  judge 


*  See  Irish  Quabtfrlt  Rbtiew,    Vol.   IV.  No.  13.    Art.   "Our 
Juvenile  Criminals : — The  School- Master  or  The   Gaoler*" 
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of  the  remote  interests  of  a  Nation."  These  observations  are, 
doabtIess,true^bat  the  interests  involved  in  the  systems  forwhich 
we  contend  are  not  '*  the  remote  interests  oi  a  nation/'  but 
identical  with  the  interests  of  every  manias  if  they  were  those  of 
his  own  household.  It  may  be  that  we  are  only  now 
learning  these  truths,  but  to  other  nations  they  have  been,  long 
since,  patent  facts.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  Eeformatory  Schools  in  Prussia,  in  Holland,  in 
France,  and  in  these  Kingdoms,  have  sprung  from  the  energetic 
philanthropy  of  private  individuals.  The  Dusseldorf  School 
owes  its  origin  to  Count  Von  der  Reck ;  the  Bauhe  Haus  of 
Hamburgh  was  originated  by  a  humble  man  named  Wicheren ; 
Mettrai  sprang  from  the  benevolence  of  the  Viscomte  de  Bret- 
igneres  de  Courteilles,  and  M.  Demetz,  Conseiller  &  la  Cour 
Hoyale  de  Paris ;  the  Aberdeen  Industrial  and  Feeding  Schools 
owe  their  origin  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Watson,  and  their  ultimate 
success  to  that  estimable  gentleman,  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson 
of  Banchory  House ;  whilst  the  London  Colonial  Training  In- 
stitution and  Bagged  Dormitory  owes  its  present  position  to 
the  unswerving  attention  and  devoted  energy  of  Mr.  Nash. 

The  Dusseldorf  School  is  the  oldest  of  these  Reformatory 
Institutions ;  it  is  situated  at  Dusselthal  Abbey,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  a  refuge  for  poor  outcast  children. 
In  the  year  1816  Count  Von  der  Reck,  a  Prussian  nobleman,de- 
voted  himself  to  the  care  of  these  children.  Napoleon^s  wars  had 
made  many  helpless  orphans,  and  the  Count  and  his  father 
thought  it  right  to  receive  a  certain  number  of  the  children  in 
their  neighbourhood,who  subsisted  by  begging  and  stealing,into 
their  own  house,  where  they  were  instructed  in  the  common 
branches  of  education  and  useful  traded.  Finding  tlie  result  of 
their  plans  satisfactory,  and  believing  that  its  usefulness  was 
capable  of  more  generil  extension,  provided  proper  accomoda- 
tion were  afforded,  the  old  Count  prepared,  for  the  reception  of 
the  children,a  large  and  commodious  house;  and  as  the  results 
pf  the  system  became  more  developed,  the  father  and  son  gave 
up  their  private  fortune  to  support  their  school,  and  secured  the 
aid  of  many  friends. 

The  early  history  of  this  school,  like  that  of  all  others  of  its 
class,show8  troublesome  and  pertinaceous  wildness  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  and  displays  indomitable  perseverance  in  the  patrons. 
Some  of  the  pupils  stole  away  from  the  school  and  remain  hidden 
in  the  woods  until  driven  back  by  hunger  :  one  boy  had,  from 
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his  veriest  childhood,  lived  by  assisting  a  Wesphalian  swineherd. 
He  loved  to  talk  of  the  animals  and  their  ways ;  he  had  lived 
amongst  them,  slept  amongst  them ;  when  hungry  had  eaten  the 
raw  green  herbage,  and  when  thirsty  had  sacked  the  milch  sow. 
And  yet  this  boy,  so  wayward  and  savage,  was,  by  kindness  and 
judicious  teaching,  made  useful  in  drawing  the  water  and  in  cut- 
ting the  wood  for  the  establishment,  and  finally  he  learned  to 
read. 

In  the  year  1844  the  inmates  of  Dusselthal  amounted  to 
220  persons,  treated  as  one  family.  Count  Von  der  Beck 
lived  amongst  them  as  a  father,  "  taking  the  most  lively 
interest  in  every  thing  that  concerns  their  welfare,  bodily  or 
spiritual — he  shares  their  joys  and  sorrows,  pointing  both  to 
the  same  great  end.^'**^ 

The  Bauhe  Haus,  of  Hamburgh,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Dusselthal  Institution,  and  was  founded  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1883,  by  J.  H.  Wicheren,  who,  with  his  family, 
took  possession  of  a  small,  one  story,  straw-roofed  house,  near 
the  village  of  Horn,  and  about  three  miles  from  Hamburgh. 
Attached  to  the  cottage  was  an  acre  of  land,  half  covered  with 
bushes  and  hillocks,  and  intersected  by  ditches.  About  a 
week  after  Wicheren  and  his  family  had  taken  possession  of 
the  cottage,  fourteen  young  criminals,  varying  in  ages  from 
five  to  eighteen  years,  were  its  inmates.  These  boys  were  old 
in  crime,  and  one  of  them,  though  but  in  his  twelfth  year,  had 
been  officially  convicted  of  ninety-three  thefts.  The  boys  had 
been  "treated  or  regarded  as  a  species  of  human  vwmin,  bafiSing 
the  power  of  the  authorities  to  suppress.''  Like  our  own 
''  City  Arabs,"  they  had  slept  in  cellars,  in  ruined  houses,  and 
under  doorways  :  they,  like  our  "  H^me  Heathens,*' had  learned 
no  law  save  that  of  nature,  but  they  were  taught  by  Wicheren 
that  hi9  house  was  their  house,  that  hu  food  was  their  food, 
and,  as  has  been  well  and  truly  written,  *'  the  feeling  of  home 
came  warming  into  their  hearts,  like  the  emotions  of  a  new 
existence,  as  he  spoke  to  them,  with  his  kind  voice  and  eyes, 
of  our  house,  of  our  trees,  of  our  cabbages,  turnips,  i)otatoes, 
pigs,  and  geese  and  ducks,  which  we  will  grow  for  our  com- 
fort.^t    The  boys  worked  energetically  and  willingly ;  and  so 


•  See  "Illustrations  of  Faith,"  London:  Nisbet  and  Co.,  1844. 
t  See  "Oberlan  Tracts,"  No.   XIlL    See  also,  Horsell  and  Elihu 
Burritt's  **  Bond  of  Brotherhood."  April,  1861. 
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determined  were  they  to  make  Wioheren's,  and  tAeir  propertj 
prodoctive^  that  they  firequenily  labored  by  lantern  light  in 
the  ereniog^  rootix^  np  boshes  and  trees,  eren  thoueh  it 
rained  or  snowed.  In  the  year  1851  there  were  seventy  DoySy 
and  twenty-five  girk,  in  the  Rauhe  Haus ;  these  were  diyided 
into  fonr  boy  fatmlies  and  two  girl  families ; — the  sexes  varying, 
in  age,  from  eight  to  sixteen  years. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  offer  any  explanatory  obser- 
vations upon  the  utility  of  the  Dnsseldon  and  Baohe  Haus 
Institutions ;  indeed,  so  evident  were  the  merits  of  the  system, 
that  La  Colonic  AgrMK>le,  at  Mettrai,  in  France,  was  founded 
upon  the  system  as  developed  in  these  schools,— having, 
Uke  them,  for  its  aim,  to  restore  to  society,  as  honest  and 
useful  memb^s,  those  who  have  subjected  themselves  to  pun- 
ishnaait:  Mettrai  has,  however,  for  its  peculiar  object, 
the  substitution  of  the  discipline  of  a  school  and  family  for 
that  of  a  prison. 

By  the  66th  Article,  of  the  French  Penal  Code,  it  is  decreed — 
"That  when  the  accused  party  shall  be  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  if  it  be  decided  that  he  has  acted  'sans  discernment,' he  shall 
be  acquitted,  but,  according  to  circumstances,  shall  be  returned 
to  his  parents,  or  sent  to  a  House  of  Correction,  to  be  thore 
edocated  and  detained  for  as  many  ye«^  as  his  sentence  shall 
appoint ;  provided  always,  that  the  sentence  shall  not  extend 
beyond  the  period  that  the  boy  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty 
years.''  With  the  power  whidi  this  Article  of  the  Pentd 
Code  gave  to  the  advocates  of  Reformatory  Institutions,  M. 
Demetz,  and  the  Viscomte  de  Bretign^res  de  Courteilles 
succeeded,  in  the  year  1889,  in  establishing  La  Colonic 
Agricole,  at  Mettrai. 

It  will  have  been  p^ceived  that  this  institution  is  intended 
to  promote  the  reformation  of  offenders,  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  who  may  have  been  sentenced  to  periods  of  imprisonment 
which  shall  not  extend  beyond  that  time  when  the  culprit  shall 
complete  his  twentietii  year.  The  difference  between  the 
Mettrai  Colonic  and  our  Parkhurst  Institution  is,  that  the  for-» 
mer  is  intended  for  the  amendment  of  those  who  shall  be  the 
fiiturecitizens  of  France, — the  latter  is  devoted  to  the  reforma- 
tion  of  those  Juvenile  Convicts  who  there  suffer  a  reformatory 
probation,  previous  to  their  transportation  to  a  Convict  Settle- 
ment. In  Parkhurst,  the  system  is  one  in  which  is  combined 
'  tiie  rigor  of  a  gad  with  the  care  of  a  school ;  in  Mettrai,  the 
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system  is  one  founded  in  kindness^  and  having,  as  its  highest 
aim>  to  instil  rehgioas  principles  into  the  minds  of  the  convicts; 
its  chiefest  care,  next  to  this,  is  to  teach  all  in  the  institution 
that  happiness  and  prosperity  are  best  secured  by  honest  and 
unflagging  industry. 

The  school  has,  since  its  opening  in  the  year  1839,  re- 
ceived about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  and  the  usual 
number  in  the  school  is  four  hundred,  arranged  into 
families  of  forty  in  each, — thus  adopting  the  plan  of 
the  Rauhe  Haus.  Over  each  of  these  families  a  master  and 
two  assistant  masters  are  placed.  Each  family  resides  in  a 
distinct  house ;  and  except  during  the  hours  of  work,  play, 
prayers,  or  other  occasion  of  assembling,  has  no  association 
with  the  other  portions  of  the  establishment.  The  guardianship 
and  care  of  the  master,  or  as  he  is  called  "  Ijc  Pere,*'  may  be 
considered  individual,  as  he,  and  his  assistants,  associate  and 
live  with  the  boys,  and  share  even  in  their  amusements.  Each 
head  master  is  personally  responsible  for  the  care  of  forty  boys 
under  his  especial  charge.  The  boys  know  this  to  be  the 
case,  and  look  upon  him  as  a  friend  and  tutor,  rather  than  as 
a  schoolmaster  or  gaoler.  The  moral  effect  of  this  identifica- 
tion of  interest  and  feeling  is  as  evident  at  Mettrai  as  at  the 
Bauhe  Haus,  and  has  resulted  in  the  custom  of  employing 
some  of  the  elder  boys  to  maintain  the  discipline  and  order  of 
the  establishment.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  regu- 
lation of  each  family  two  boys,  called  "Frerfes  ain&,''  are 
elected  monthly,  by  the  votes  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  and  by  the  sanction  of  the  master.  The  boys  are  also 
permitted  to  name  those  who  are  to  receive  rewards  for  good 
conduct ;  and  their  conscience  is  appealed  to  when  any  are  to 
be  punished.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  school,  and  the 
class  of  whom  its  pupils  are  composed,  it  is  thought  advisable 
that  no  fault,  however  trifling,  shall  be  overlooked.  The 
punishments  are, — compelling  the  boy  to  stand  apart  from 
his  companions,  privations  of  meals  and  recreations,  admoni- 
tion in  the  private  room  of  theDirector, — ^imprisonment  in  a  light 
or  dark  cell,  with  or  without  dry  bread  and  water  diet.  The 
highest  punishment  is  expulsion,  which  means  being  sent  back 
to  the  prison  whence  the  offender  was  received :  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  entirely  forbidden. 

Instruction  is  imparted,  but  it  is  of  that  class  such  as  an 
ordinary  laborer  may  be  assumed  to  possess — namely,  reading. 
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writing,  and  ciphering.  Information^  however,  of  a  more 
comprehensive  character  is  secured  for  those  who  may  merit  it, 
and  some  of  the  advanced  boys  are  instructed  in  geo- 
graphy and  drawing,  and  all  are  taught  music,  whilst  indus- 
triid  training  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  every  day. 
The  masters  endeavour  to  keep  the  boys  continually  occupied ; 
four  hours  are  devoted  for  raeiils,  recreation,  morning  and  even* 
iug  prayers,  dressing;  and  one  hour  is  devoted  to  study ;  whilst 
in  accommodation,  dress,  and  food,  all  the  inmates,  officers  and 
pupils,  are  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner;  cleanliness, 
wholesoraeness,  and  plainness,  being  the  chief  objects. 

Of  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  boys  who  had  been  re- 
ceived,  from  the  opening  of  the  establishment  in  1839  to  the 
summer  of  1842,  seventeen  had  died;  twelve  had  been  sent 
back  to  their  prisons  for  misconduct,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  had  been  placed  out  in  various  situations  in  the 
world.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  forty- four,  seven  had  re- 
lapsed into  crime,  nine  were  of  doubtful  character,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  were  conducting  themselves  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Directors, 

Much  of  the  success  of  Mettrai  is  the  result  of  the  excel- 
lent system  adopted  by  M.  Demetz,  who  commenced  the  con- 
duct of  the  Institution  aided  by  masters,  and  by  young  assist- 
whom  he  had  trained  for  some  months  in  a  Normal  School 
of  his  own  foundation.  So  high  an  opinion  has  been  formed 
of  this  School  from  its  practical  results,  that  it  still  remains 
attached  to  the  Colonv,  and  has  always  upon  its  foundation 
twelve  or  eighteen  pupils,  preparing  to  replace  the  masters,  as 
these  may  leave  Mettrai  for  similar  establishments  in  other  parts 
of  France. 

The  influence  of  Mettrai  extends  far  beyond  its  limits. 
Farmers  and  tradesmen  are  so  anxious  to  obtain  boys  from  the 
school,  that  the  applications  are  far  more  numerous  than 
can  be  supplied.  When  a  boy  is  placed  with  a  farmer  or 
tradesman,  which  «vent  generally  takes  place  after  a  three  years 
residence  in  the  Colony,  some  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  who  is  called  his  '*  Patron,''  is  induced  to  watch  over  his 
welfare,  and  to  report  to  the  Directors  twice  a  year  upon  his 
conduct ;  the  heads  of  this  report  are  copied  into  a  list  which 
is  suspended  in  the  large  school-room.  Should  the  boy  con- 
duct himself  well,  upon  reaching  his  twentieth  year  he 
is  presented  with  a  ring,  on  whicli  is  engraved  an  ap])ropriate 
24 
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motto ;  but  should  be  turn  out  ill,  before  he  completes  his 
twentieth  year,  he  is  taken  back  to  the  colony  for  a  further 
trial,  or  sent  to  the  prison  whence  he  first  came,  and  where 
he  continues  until  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  he 
was  originally  sentenced. 

These  great  results  were  achieved  by  M,  Demetz,  and  the 
Viscomte  de  Bretign&res,  aided  latterly  by  the  Viscomte  de 
Villiers,  a  nephew  of  the  Viscomte  de  Bretigneres.  The  Pa- 
trons began  the  reformation  at  their  own  sole  risk,  supported 
only  by  a  few  friends,  who  were  called  the  "Soci^t^  Paternelle/' 
as  the  head  of  which  presided  the  Comte  de  Gasparin,  a  Peer 
of  France ;  but  now  the  Colony  is  recognised  by  the  state,  is 
spreading  its  minor  institutions  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  empire,  and  has  received  the  distinct  and  marked 
approbation  of  the  Government  Inspector. 

Mettrai  is  valued  as  it  merits  by  the  French  people,  and 
its  pupils  are  anxiously  sought  for  by  those  who  require  the 
services  of  the  boys ;  but  the  pupils  of  the  Rauhe  Haus 
have  been  pubUc  benefactors.  During  the  fire  which  some 
short  time  since  took  place  in  Hamburgh,  the  boys  of  this 
school  requested  the  President  to  alfew  them  to  assist  in 
checking  the  ravages  of  the  conflagration ;  they  were  permit- 
ted to  assist ;  they  acted  steadily,  courageously,  and  in  a  man- 
ner so  orderly,  that  the  public  thanks  of  the  city  was  voted 
to  them  for  their  meritorious  services  during  the  fire,  and  for 
having  given  up  their  beds  and  bedding  to  those  who  were 
rendered  destitute  by  the  calamity.  Thu^  we  can  understand  that 
whilst  the  Reformatory  School  is  calculated  to  make  the  reformed 
virtuous  and  industrious — ^it  also  renders  them  benevolent 
Christians — feeling  that  all  men  are  to  them,  as  they  them- 
selves were  to  those  who  drew  them  from  crime  and  misery,  to 
teach  them  the  law  of  charity,  and  peace,  and  hope."*^ 

Upon  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  system  as  pursued  at 
Mettrai  we  shall  dwell  more  fully  when  comparing  it  with 
that  of  Parkhurst, — but  we  would  here  observe  that  the  for- 
mer is  essentially  a  school,  the  latter  is  nothing  more  than  a 

*  For  a  further  account  of  Mettrai.see  a  pamphlet,  written  by  Monsieur 
A.  Cochin,  or  its  translation,  by  the  Key  Mr.  Hamilton,  Chaplain  of 
Durham  Gaol,and  published  by  G.  Whittaker,London.  The  last  account 
of  the  Rauhe  Hans,  is  that  furnished  by  George  Benson,  Esq.  to  the 
Committee  on  Criminal  and  Destitute  Juveniles,  1853,  and  published 
in  their  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
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prison^  witii  walls  and  sentries.  In  Mettrai  the  masters  and 
assistants  are  capable  of  understanding  and  discharging  all  the 
duties  of  tlieir  office,  and  no  attempt  at  escape  has  been  made 
since  the  foundation  of  the  institution  :  from  Parkhurst  the 
boys  have  frequently  attempted  to  escape,  and  the  Chap- 
lains and  Governor  express  their  opinion  that  a  higher  class 
of  oncers  is  desirable — *'  for  instance,  schoolmasters,  in  whom 
are  combined  the  vigilance  and  discretion  which  are  essential 
for  the  safe  custody  and  discipline  of  prisoners,  with  the  at- 
tainments necessary  for  industrial  training.''  But,  knowing 
the  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  principle  upon  which  all 
Reformatory  Systems  are  carried  out  in  these  Kingdoms,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Jebb  adds — **  such  men  cannoi  cU  presmt  be 
found  in  sufficient  numbers,  nor  could  such  varied  qualifications 
be  commanded  without  giving  a  very  high  rate  of  salary.'^* 

Having  thus  sketched  the  history  of  Reformatory  Schools  upon 
the  continent,  and  premising  that  the  great  American  nation 
has  most  anxiously  and  earnestly  adopted  their  sy^ms,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  position  and  prospects 
of  Reformatory  Schools  in  the  United  Kingdoms;  and  if  this 
enquiry  shall  prove  that  little  has  been  accomplished,  the  fact 
should  induce  all  men  to  aid  heartily  in  the  cause ;  and  those 
who  know  the  real  history  of  the  rise  of  Reformatory  institu- 
tions will  appreciate  the  truth  of  Mr.  Thomson's  remark, 
"  The  struggle  has  been  long,  and  in  some  respects  arduous — 
from  tbe  difficulty  of  rousing  the  public  mind  on  the  ques- 
tion— but  now  victory  seems  certain,  and  not  far  distant."t 

The  eariiest  Reformatory  Schools  known  in  England,  and  of 
which  the  Ragged  Schools  are  imitations,  were  the  Sunday 
Schools  founded,  in  the  year  1781,  by  Robert  Raiks  of  Glou- 
cester, assisted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stock ;  and  of  their  origin 
Mr.  Raiks  gave  the  following  account,  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  Colonel  Townley,  in  the  year  1788  : — 

"  Some  business  leading  me  one  mormng  into  tbe  soburbs  of  the 
city,  where  the  lowest  of  the  people  (who  are  principally  employed 
in  the  pin  manufactory)  chiefly  reside,  I  was  struck  with  concern  at 
seeing  a  group  of  children  wretchedly  ragged,  at  play  in  the  street. 

*  See  '*  Report  on  the  Discipline  and  Management  of  The  Convict 
Prisons  and  Disposal  of  Convicts,  1852." — Parkhurst  Prison  Report,  p.  90 

t  See  •*  l!!ietter  to  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.  Recorder  of  Birmingh  im,  on  Ju- 
venile Ragged  Industrial  Feeding  Schools."  By  Alexander  Thomson, 
p.  2. 
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I  asked  an  inhabitant  whether  those  children  belonged  to  that  part 
of  the  town,  and  lamented  their  misery  and  idleness.  'Ah!  sir,* 
said  the  woman  to  whom  I  was  speaking,  *  could  you  take  a  view 
of  this  part  of  the  town  on  a  Sunday,  you  would  be  shocked  indeed  ; 
for  then  the  street  is  filled  with  multitudes  of  these  wretches,  who, 
released  on  that  day  from  employment,  spend  their  time  in  noise  and 
riot^  playing  at  chuck,  and  cursing  and  swearing  in  a  manner  so 
horrid,  as  to  convey  to  any  serious  mind  an  idea  of  hell  rather  than 
any  other  place.  We  have  a  worthy  clergyman,  minister  of-  our 
parish,  who  has  put  some  of  them  to  school ;  but  upon  the  Sabbath 
day  they  are  all  given  up  to  follow  their  inclinations  without  re- 
straint, as  their  parents,  totally  abandoned  themselves,  have  no  idea 
of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  their  children  principles  to  which  they 
themselves  are  total  strangers.*  Can  nothing  be  done,  I  asked 
myself,  for  these  poor  children  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  will  take 
them  to  a  school  on  Sunday  ?** 

The  success  of  these  Schools  was  very  considerable.  Mr. 
Raiks  engaged  four  well  conducted  women  to  take  charge  of 
a  number  of  destitute  children  on  the  Sabbath,  and  soon  the 
Schools  became  quite  as  attractive  as  the  fairs  or  other  gather- 
ing places  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  method  adopted  so  successfully,  and  by  which  the  change 
was  so  happily  produced,  is  thus  described,  in  another  portion 
of  that  letter  to  Colonel  Townley  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  : — 

"  To  go  round  to  the  Schools  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  to  examine 
the  progress  that  was  made,  and  to  enforce  order  and  decorum  among 
such  a  set  of  little  heathens.  This,  sir,  was  the  commencement  of 
the  plan ;  it  is  now  about  three  years  since  we  began,  and  I  wish 
you  were  here  to  make  inquiry  into  the  effect.  A  woman  who  lives 
in  a  lane  where  I  had  fixed  a  school,  told  me,  some  time  ago,  that 
the  place  was  quite  a  heaven  upon  Sundays  compared  to  what  it 
used  to  be.  The  numbers  who  have  learned  to  read  and  say  their 
Catechism  are  so  great,  that  I  am  quite  astonished  at  it  Upon  the 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  mistresses  take  their  scholars  to  church,  a 
place  into  which  neither  they  nor  their  ancestors  ever  entered  with 
a  view  to  the  glory  of  God.  But,  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary, 
within  this  month,  these  little  ragamuffins  have,  in  great  numbers, 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  frequent  the  early  morning  prayers,  which 
are  held  every  morning  at  the  cathedral  at  seven  o'clock.  I  believe 
there  were  nearly  fifty  this  morning.  They  assemble  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  mistresses,  and  walk  before  her  to  church,  two  and  two, 
in  as  much  order  as  a  company  of  soldiers.  I  am  generally  at  church, 
and  after  service  they  all  come  round  me  to  make  their  bows,  and, 
if  any  animosities  have  arisen,  to  make  their  complaints.  The  great 
principle  I  inculcate  is,  to  be  kind  and  good-natured  to  each  other  ; 
not  to  provoke  one  another  ;  to  be  dutiful  to  their  parents  ;  not  to 
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offend  God  by  cursing  and  swearing;  and  sucli  little  plain  precepts 
as  all  may  comprehend,  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  pleasure  I  often 
receive  in  discovering  genius  and  innate  good  dispositions  among  this 
little  multitude.  It  is  botanizing  in  human  nature.  1  have  often, 
too,  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  thanks  from  parents  for  the  inf«»r- 
mation  they  perceive  in  their  children.  Often  have  I  given  them 
kind  admonitions,  which  I  always  do  in  the  mildest  and  gentlest 
manner.  The  going  among  them,  doing  them  little  kindnesses,  dis- 
tributing trifling  rewards,  and  ingratiatmg  myself  with  them,  I  hear 
have  given  me  an  ascendancy  greater  than  ever  I  could  have  ima- 
gined, for  I  am  told  by  their  mistresses  that  they  are  very  much 
afraid  of  my  displeasure.*' 

The  result  of  tliis  system  has,  year  by  year,  become  more 
marked,  aud  the  Schools  have  been  most  extensively  and  widely 
adopted.  There  are  now  over  two  millions  of  children  attend- 
ing about  twenty-two  tliousand  Sunday  Schools  in  England  and 
Wales;  and  in  Ireland  the  Sunday  School  pupils  number  about 
half  a  million.  We  may  further  add,  that  of  the  E?iglish  and 
Welch  scholars  about  quarter  of  a  million  are  in  connection 
with  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  in  the  Schools  of  the  Established  Church.  It  has  been 
objected  to  these  Schools  that  they  do  not  exercise  a  suflBciently 
strong  influence  over  the  heart  to  restrain,  in  after  life,the  vicious 
propensities  of  the  pupils ;  however,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  vast  numbers  of  children  attend  these  Schools,  and 
these  only  ;  therefore  criminals  who  have  attended  school  at 
all  are  very  likely  to  have  been  Sunday  pupils.  But  view 
the  question  in  its  worst  light,  all  that  can  be  asserted, 
if  the  case  stated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsmill  be  correct, 
is,  that  about  three  children  in  every  two  hundred  attending 
Sunday  School  fall  into  crime.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  differing  with 
Dr.  Browning's  aud  Mr.  Smithie's  statements  as  to  the  value 
of  Sunday  Schools  in  deterring  from  crime,  thought  it  right  to 
judge  for  himself:  he  states,  **In  a  thousand  convicts  I  find 
ninety- two  exclusively  Sunday  scholars,  besides  two  hundred 
aud  twenty-one  educated  in  National  Schools,  who  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  Sunday  scholars  also. 
These,  with  a  few  from  other  schools,  give  about  one-third  of 
the  thousand  as  Sunday  scholars.^'* 

Notwithstanding  the  benefits  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  it  was 
found  that  a  population  of  juvenile  crinn'nals  was  rapidly  grow- 

*Seea  very  interesting  Cliapter,  entitled,  *'  Sunday  Schools,"  in  the 
Second  Edition  of  the  Itev.  Mr.  KiugBmiirs  ^'(jhapters  on  XVisons  and 
Prisoners/'  pp.  4,  5,  6. 
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ing  up  in  these  Kingdoms.  Human  beings  of  tender  j'eara,  who, 
had  they  been  born  of  wealthy  parents  Mould  have  been  but 
the  inmates  of  the  nursery,  were  found,  after  an  infancy  of 
godless  ignorance,  to  have  grown  into  a  childhood  of  crime, 
and  in  many  cases  the  number  of  their  committals  more  than 
trebled  the  number  of  their  years.* 

These  were  terrible  facts  ;  the  counties  and  the  cities  felt  it ; 
the  cost  of  recommittal  of  juvenile  criminals  was  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  a  crying  evil,  making  itself  known  in  every  portion 
of  the  commonwealth;  and  yet  Prison  Boards  and  the 
Legislature  were  incapable  of  understanding,  or  of  coping 
with,  or  of  crushing  the  mischief;  thoughtful  men  had 
pondered  over  the  case ;  Prison  Inspectors  had  reported  upon 
the  subject ;  Gaol  Chaplains  had  furnished  statistics  and  facts, 
proving  that  juvenile  committals  were  but  furnishing  sources  of 
aggravated  juvenile  crimes, — and  the  great  secret  of  all  this  evil, 
the  true  cure  for  every  plague  spot  in  the  moral  condition  of  the 
juvenile  poor  who  were  criminal,  or  who  might  become  so,  was 
discovered  by  a  humble  young  man  in  London,  and  by  a  wise, 
hard  headed  Sheriff  in  Scotland  ;  to  Mr.  Nash  of  London,  to 
Mr.  Sheriff  Watson  of  Aberdeen,  the  great  merit  of  having 
shown  the  benefit,  in  checking  juvenile  crime,  of  Ragged  Schools 
and  of  Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  is  indisputably  due  aud 
willingly  acknowledged. 

To  John  Pounds,  a  cobbler  of  Portsmouth,  the  honor 
of  being  the  practical  founder  of  Bagged  Schools  is 
justly  given.  He  Was  a  cripple,  and  with  a  canary  on  one 
shoulder,  and  a  cat  on  the  other,  was  accustomed  to  teach  his 
crippled  nephew,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  little  wooden  bulk, 
or  house,  which  formed  his  work  shop.  A  neighbour's  child 
joined  the  class,  then  a  third,  and  the  numbers  continuing  to 
increase,  at  length  a  class  of  poor  ragged  boys  gathered  round 
him  on  week  days,  and  on  Sundays  followed  him  tochurch.  He 
gained  many  true  christians  from  sin  to  virtue.  Many  to  who  are 
now  prosperous  look  back  gratefully  to  the  days  when  the  poor 
crippled  cobbler  taught  them,  in  his  humble  way,  the  law  of 
love,  of  hope,  and  mercy.  John  Pounds  died  in  the  year  1839, 
aged  seventy-two,  having  in  his  hfe  and  labors  "  taught,*'  as 
M  r.Kingsmill  writes, — 'Hhe  true  philosophy  of  Ragged  schools." 
It  was  his  custom  to  collect  the  poorest  children  around  him  ; 

*  For  some  of  these  ioitances  see  Irish  Quar.  Beyiew,  yd.  IV.  No.  ziii. 
p.  46.  Art.  "Our  Juyenile  Criminals  :-»The  Schoolmaster  orThe  Gaoler." 
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his  ''little  blackgaards/'as  he  called  them, were  gathered  from  all 
qaarters ;  he  taught  them  book  learning  and  his  trade;  he  induced 
the  unwilling  to  attend,  by  the  offer  of  a  roasted  potatoe,  or 
some  other  simple  food;  and  thus  the  cobbler's  Kagged  School 
became,  in  fact,  an  Industrial  Feeding  School.  At  his  last  class, 
just  before  his  illness,  the  pupils  amounted  to  forty,  including 
twelve  little  girls.  These  all  loved  their  humole  teacher, 
because  they  felt  that  his  sincere  and  earnest  manner  was  the 
result  of  a  kind  and  christian  regard  for  their  welfare.  If  even 
these  children  had  learned  nothing,  save  the  thought  of  God, 
and  that  industry  does  not  harden  the  hearts  of  those  who 
labor,the  teaching  given  in  the  poor  shed  of  the  crippled  cobbler 
would  have  been  more  grand  in  its  results  than  the  most 
boasted  systems  of  the  most  famous  colleges,  for  truly  has  it 
been  written  in  that  thoughtful  look,  The  Claims  of  Labour , 
''There  is  one  maxim  which  those  who  superintend  schools 
should  ponder  well ;  and  that  is,  that  the  best  things  to  be 
learnt  are  those  which  the  children  cannot  be  examined  upon.''* 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  a  Bagged  School  is  one 
into  which  children,  too  poor  or  too  vicious  to  be  received 
into  ordinary  schools,  may  enter  as  a  matter  of  right.  In 
England  these  Schools  have  been  in  existence  since  the  year 
1841,but  from  the  great  benefits  derived  from  the  London  Col- 
onial Training  Institution  and  Bagged  Dormitory,  and  from  the 
Aberdeen  Industrial  Feeding  Scho^,  the  public  have  obtained 
the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  b^iefit  and  wisdom  of  the  system. 

The  Schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  supplying 
food,  instruction,  and  clothing,-^and  those  supplying  instruc- 
tion only.  Upon  the  former  of  these  classes  of  Schools  has  been 
founded  that  which  provides,  in  addition,  lodging  and  the 
dormitory. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  origin  of  these  Schools  was  by 
no  means  encouraging ;  many,  indeed,  of  those  who  attended 
came  solely  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  teacher,  and  thus 
dilittante  philanthropists  were  at  once,  and  fortunately,  driven 
from  the  ranks  of  the  ragged  scholar's  friends.     At  first  it  was 

T  We  must  earnestly  advise  aU  who  feel  interested  in  tins  i>articalar 
branch  of  our  subject, — which  assumes  that  teaching  any  thing  good 
roust  result  in  teaching,  imperceptibly,  still  more  important  truths 
than  the  instructor  contemplates, — to  read  the  Second  Cliapter  of  Miss 
Carpenter's  **  Beformatory  Schools,"  and  the  remarkable  evidence  from 
pages  40  to  50  furnished  in  a  little  work  published  by  Pickering,  London, 
and  entitled,  **  The  Philosophy  of  Kagged  iSchools." 
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difficult  to  secure  order;  all  alterppts  at  direction,  on  the  part 
of  teacher,  were  met  by  violence  and  hooting :  books  were 
showered  upon  him  by  his  wild  horde  of  pupils, and  his  remon- 
strances were  drowned  by  vociferous  shouts  aiul  yells.  Patience 
and  time,  however,  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher^,  and  let  it  be 
remembered  they  were  voluntary  teachers,  caused  the  pupils  ta 
consider  that  those  who  devoted  hours,  set  aside  after  the 
labor  of  the  day  was  over  for  their  instruction,  were  neither 
spies,  nor  gaolers,  nor  ordinary  schoolmasters,  and  they 
began  to  respect  the  preceptor,  and  to  profit  by  his  instruc- 
tions. Thus  that  voluntary  system,  so  disinterestedly  and  stren- 
uously advocated  by  Sarah  Martin,  was  proved  to  work  most 
admirably ;  and  where  the  paid  schoolmaster  could  not  succeed 
the  voluntary  instructor  triumphed.* 

Wherever  these  schools  have  been  established,  even  iii 
their  simplest  forms,  juvenile  crime  has  j)erceptibly  decreased; 
but  where  the  Industrial  and  Ragged  Feeding  Schools  have 
been  supported,  juvenile  crime  has  virtually  ceased. 

The  first  Ragged  School,  as  at  present  understood,  was 
established  in  an  old  stable  in  London,  by  Mr,  Walker, 
one  of  the  London  City  Mission,  and    was  opened  upon    a 


•This  adaiirable  woman  was  a  poor  dress-maker,  and  devoted  all  her  time 
to  tlie  care  of  the  prisoners  in  Yarmouth  Gaol.  She  had  a  small  income, 
about  twelve  pounds  per  annum,   and  having  lost  her  business  through 
her  care  of  the  prisoners,  she  subsisted  upon  this  small  sum,   and   upon 
the  charitable  kindness  of  those  who  approved  her  exertions.     The  Cor- 
poration of  Yarmouth  wished  her  to  accept  some  stipend,  she  refused  to 
do  so,  and  thus  explains  her  reasons,  in  a  letter  to  the  wife  of  a  Magis- 
trate who  had  entreated  her  to  take  the  money.     "  Here  lies  the  objec- 
tion which  oppresses  me :  1  have  found  voluntary  instruction,  on  my  part^ 
to  have  been  attended  with  great  advantage  ;  and  I  ain  apprehensive,  that 
in  receiving  payment  my  labours  may  be  less  acceptable.     I  fear,  also, 
that  my  mind  would  be  fettered  by  pecuniary  payment,  and   the  whole 
work  upset.     To  try  the  experiment,  which  might  injure  the  thing  I 
live  and  breathe  for,  seems  like  applying  a  knife  to  your  child^s  throat, 
to  know  if  it  will  cut.''    She  was  only  induced  to  accede  to  the  offer  of 
the  Corporation,  when  they  told  her — **  If  we  permit  you  to  visit   the 
prison,- you  niust  submit  to  our  terms" — and  they  gave  her — twelve  pounds  ' 
per  annum  !  !  and  this  after  twenty-three  years  of  devoted  care.     She 
commenced  to  visit  the  prisons  in  the  year  1819,  being  then  twenty-eight 
years  old,  and  the  chief  support  of  her  mother  :   she  received  the  twelve 
pounds  but  for  two  years;  it  was  granted  in  1841 ,  and  she  died  on  the  Idth 
of  October,  1843.  See  "A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Late  Miss 
Sarah  Martin  of  Great  Yarmouth  ;  with  Extracts  from  the  Parliamentary 
Reports  on  Prisons;  and  Her  Own  Prison  Journals.*'  Yarmouth  :  1844. 
The  passages  extracted  are  at  pages,  35  and  36. 
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Sunday, — forty-four  children  at teiuHug.     Very  few  of  these 
children  had  shoes^  a  few  had  shirts,  and  a  good  many  appeared 
as  if  enveloped  in  their  fathers' coats,  the  collars  rising  above 
their  heads,  the  tails  trailing  upon  the  ground.  From  this  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  class  of  pupils  was  of  the  lowest.      They 
were  the  children  of  very  poor  widows  endeavouring  to  support 
large  families;  some  were  orphans  ;  the  parents  of  two  or  three 
were  blind;  all  who  relied    upon  others    for   their  support 
depended  for  sustenance  upon  the  sale  of  the  cheapest  and  com- 
monest goods  of  the  costermonger ;  whilst  those  who  tried 
to  support  themselves  could  hope  for  that  support  solely  by 
disposing  of  Inciter  matches,  and  cheap  wares  of  the  poorest  and 
most  unremunerative  description  ;  many  had  been  frecjuently  in 
gaol,  yet,  for  this  class  of  boys,  so  poor,  so  ill  taught,  and  in 
many  cases  so  vicious,  lias  sprung,  through   the   energy   of 
one  man,  that  confessedly  valuable  establishment,  the  Londo?i 
Colonial  Training  Institution  and  Ragged  Dormitory.     Tlie 
founder  of  this  institution,  Mr.  Nash,  was  reared  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  draper,  in  Bristol;  but,  about  the  year  1842  he  filled 
the  situation  of  a  commercial  clerk  in  London.     He  had  been 
accustomed  to  attend  as  teacher  in  a  Sunday  scliool,  and,  about 
the  period  we  state,  he  became  much  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  itagged  Schools;  he  became  a  voluntary  teacher,  and 
although  at  first  dispirited  by  the  insubordination  of  his  rough 
pupils  continued  patiently  todischarge  his  self  imposed  duty,and 
in  the  year  1846  gave  up  his  clerkship,  and  entered  the  Norma. 
School  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  trained  as  a  day  school  teacher.     In  January 
1848  he  was  engaged  as  master  of  the  Day  Ragged  School, 
NewPye  Street,  Westminster,  and  here  his  career  of  usefulness 
began. 

The  hours  of  attendance  in  this  school  were  from  9  to  1 2, 
and  from  £  to  4  o'clock  daily.  But  Mr.  Nash  did  not 
consider  himself  bound  to  observe  these  hours  only,  and 
he  induced  boys,  whom  he  found  begging  in  the  streets, 
to  become  scholars.  As  yet  the  school  could  supply  no  food, 
and  two  of  these  lads  stated  to  Mr.  Nash,  that  they  could 
derive  no  advantage  from  the  instruction  ot*  the  day,  if  by 
night  they  were  compelled  to  beg  or  steal  for  their  supjwrt, 
Mr.  Nash  hired  a  lodging  for  them,  and  procured  them  clean 
clothing  from  a  patroness  of  the  school ;  one  of  the  lads 
absconded,  the  other  remained  absent  some   days,  and  then 
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returning,  made  such  rapid  progress  in  instruction  and  good 
conduct,  that  Mr.  Nash  was  encouraged  to  select  six 
other  boys,  to  be  treated  in  a  like  manner,  and  for  whom, 
through  the  kindness  of  some  friends,  he  was  enabled  to 
hire  a  room  in  Orchard-Street,  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings 
per  week. 

The  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  pupils  of 
some  neighbouring  Bagged  Schools,  contributed  their  pence  - 
to  the  support  of  the  Dormitory.  One  of  the  latter  Schools 
collected  several  shillings,  in  farthings,  and  aid  was  given  by 
the  City  Mission.  The  whole  furniture  belonging  to  the 
Dormitory  consisted  of  one  straw  bed,  two  forms,  two  tubs, 
a  borrowed  table,  a  kettle,  and  some  basins.  In  its  quiet 
way  the  School  was  becoming  known,  a  circular  requesting 
aid  was  sent  forth  to  the  friends  of  the  movement.  Samuel 
Gurney,  remembering  his  worthy  rdative  Sarah  Fry,  sent  five 
pounds;  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Ashley,  providedfor 
the  emigration  of  three  of  the  most  worthy  of  the  scholars ;  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  enclosed  fifteen  pounds ;  other  friends  sent 
smaller  sums,  and  in  the  month  of  September,  1848,  a  room 
was  taken  in  the  house  at  present  occupied  as  the 
Institution,  at  the  rent  of  three  shillings  per  week.  The 
building  had  been  for  years  the  resort  of  robbers  and  suspicious 
characters ;  one  by  one  they  were  dispossessed,  until  at 
length  the  entire  became  the  holding  of  Mr.  Nash.  Clean- 
liness and  ventilation  were  observed  in  the  apartment  occupied 
by  the  boys,  even  whilst  the  old  disreputable  inhabitants 
remained  in  the  house ;  and  although  the  cholera  was  raging 
in  the  neighbourhood,  although  some  died  of  the  disease  in 
the  house,  not  one  of  Mr  Nash's  boys  was  attacked. 

Having  secured  the  house  for  themselves,  the  boys 
cleansed,  whitewashed,  and  painted  it ;  and  as  the  principles 
of  the  school  were  now  generally  known,  anxious  enquiries 
were  made  into  its  practical  results.  On  the  28th  March, 
1849,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave 
of  those  lads  whom,  according  to  his  promise,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  was  about  to  provide  with  passage  and  outfit 
to  Australia.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  the  boys  of 
the  Pye  Street,  and  of  neighbouring  Ragged  Schools,  and  their 
parents,  and  was  addressed  by  the  chairman  and  other  friends 
of  the  Institution.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  on  e 
22nd  March,  1850,  to  take  leave  of  five  lads  who  were 
about  departing  for  the   United  States. 
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The  time  had  now  oome  wheo  the  merit  of  the  Institution  was 
folly  acknowledged.  Mr.  Nash  had  spent  time  and  energy  and 
such  poor  capital  as  he  possessed, in  carrying  out  its  objects,  and 
at  a  meeting  convened  by  the  friends  of  the  Schools  in  Saint  Mar- 
tin's Hall,on  the  9th  May,  1850  Mr.  Nash  having,  in  the  March 
previous,  given  up  his  last  mercantile  situation,  was  appointed 
Governor  and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  School.  The 
numbers  in  the  School  now  amount  to  over  seventy.  The  pre- 
mises cover  4522  square  feet  of  grouiid,andthe  annual  income  is 
considerably  over  £1,000. 

Of  this  remarkable  Institution  we  extract  the  following  ac- 
count, from  the  interesting  little  work  entitled  A  Place  (^ Be- 
pentance : — 

**  The  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  this  Institution  are  voluntary 
anplicants  for  admission.  They  are  frequently  recommended  to  ap- 
ply by  the  chaplains  of  prisons,  but  in  tnese  cases  there  is  no  influ- 
ence employed  but  that  which  is  strictly  moral — the  desire  to  reform 
being,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Institution. 
Upon  admission  the  applicant  imdergoes  a  probation  of  fourteen 
days,  during  which  time  he  is  kept  as  far  as  possible  alone,  and  is 
allowed  for  his  sustenance  but  lib.  of  bread  per  day.  If  the  proba- 
tioner pass  through  this  time  of  trial  with  satisfaction  to  the  Go- 
vernor, he  is  allowed  at  the  expiration  of  the  fortnight  to  join  the 
other  inmates.  The  rules  and  regulations  framed  by  the  Qovernor 
for  the  conduct  of  the  inmates  when  the  Institution  was  first  estab- 
lished are  as  follows : — 1.  Every  applicant  must  undergo  a  strict 
examination  as  to  his  past  life,  and  if  found  to  be  a  suitable  candi- 
date, he  will  be  admitted  into  the  receiving-room  on  probation  for  a 
fortnight.  During  that  time  he  will  receive  secular  and  religious 
instruction,  but  will  not  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  inmates  ;  and  his 
sincerity  will  be  tested  by  his  being  required  to  live  upon,  durine  the 
period  of  his  probation,  a  pound  of  bread  a  day.  Having  submitted 
to  that  ordeal,  he  will  be  rally  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Insti- 
tution. It  is,  therefore,  useless  for  any  to  apply  but  those  who  are 
truly  tired  of  the  miserable  life  they  are  leading,  and  are  also  wiiU 
ing  to  work,  and  make  themselves  generally  useful.  2.  All  the  in- 
mates  are  expected  to  co-operate  with  the  Governor  in  endeavouring 
to  detect  impostors  ;  they  are  required  to  do  this  both  for  their  own 
benefit  and  that  of  the  Institution.  3.  The  inmates  are  not  allowed 
to  associate  or  form  acquaintance  with  loose  characters,  either  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  out  of  it ;  nor  to  correspond,  by  letter  or  other- 
wise, with  any  person  without  first  having  the  sanction  of  the  Go- 
vernor ;  nor  to  receive  letters  without  his  knowledge,  uid  all  the 
letters  received  or  sent  out  must  be  inspected  by  him.  Should  mo* 
ney  be  given  to  the  inmates,  It  will  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor,  who  will  see  that  no  improper  use  is  made  of  it.  Cloth- 
ing sent  to  the  Institution  will  be  disposed  of  to  the  inmates  at  his 
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discretion.  4.  The  time  and  place  of  out-door  exercise  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor ;  and  on  no  account  will  the  inmates  be 
allowed  to  visit  friends  or  relations  during  the  time  of  out-door  ex- 
ercise. This  privilege  must  be  granted  at  the  special  request  of  the 
friend  or  relative,  and  that  not  oftener  than  once  a-month,  except  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Should  any  inmate  be  found  in  any  low  neigh- 
bourhood or  lodging-house,  he  will  expose  himself  to  undergo  ano- 
ther probation,  and  to  begin  his  time  again,  or  be  dismissed  the 
Institution.  5.  Quarrelling,  fighting,  swearing,  drinking,  smoking, 
chewing  tobacco,  calling  each  other  nick-names,  or  using  any  slang 
terms,  are  strictly  prohibited  ;  and  on  all  occasions  the  inmates  are 
to  speak  softly,  to  be  obedient  and  respectful  to  the^  G-overnor,  to 
the  assistant,  and  to  the  masters  of  the  industrial  classes.  They  are 
also  to  be  kind  and  obliging  to  each  other,  and  to  endeavour  by  God's 
grace  to  cultivate  a  quiet  and  meek  disposition,  so  that  by  example 
they  may  assist  each  other  in  the  work  of  reformation.  6.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  to  be  strictly  enforced.  All  the  inmates 
must  attend  public  worship  at  least  twice  during  the  day.  7.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  singing,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer  at  the 
Institution,  both  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  on  all  other  occa- 
sions, the  strictest  solemnity  is  to  be  observed.  8.  The  inmates  are 
required  to  be  particularly  clean  and  neat  in  their  persons,  and  to 
bathe  at  least  once  every  week.  9.  Clothing  is  only  lent  to  the  in- 
mates while  they  remain  in  the  Institution.  Should  they  therefore 
abscond  with  any  portion  of  it,  they  will  render  themselves  liable  to 
be  given  over  to  the  hands  of  justice.  10.  There  is  a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  must  be  kept  in  its  proper  place.  Should 
any  property  belonging  to  the  Institution  be  wilfully  -wasted  or  de- 
stroyed, a  portion  of  the  daily  allowance  of  food  will  be  stopped, 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  property  so  wasted  or  destroyed.  1 1.  Should 
any  of  the  inmates  wish  to  leave  the  Institution,  they  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  do  so  by  expressing  their  wish  to  the  Governor.  12.  The 
time  of  remaining  in  the  Institution  shall  not  exceed  twelve  months. 
A  journal  is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  conduct  of  each 
inmate  Those  who  strictly  conform  to  the  above  rules,  and  give 
evidence  of  real  reformation,  will  be  granted  a  free  passage  to  the 
colonies,  or  be  placed  in  some  situation  at  home  in  which  they  may 
obtain  an  honest  livelihood.     The  dietary  is  as  follows :  — 
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1 
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^ 

Total,  Weekly. 
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Monday.... 
Tuesday.... 
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Thursday  .. 
Friday   .... 
Saturday.... 
Sunday 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

6 

6* 
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1 
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ie 
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64 
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8 
8 
8 
8 
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56 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

7 

Bi-ead 9    13^ 

Meat  1    8 

Potatoes    ..4    0 
Cheese  ....0  14 

Soup 3  pints. 

Cocoa  ....14     „ 

7 

56 

24 

45i. 

14 

Rice  substituted  for  Fotatoes  occasionally. 
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TIME  TABLE. 

All  the  JmmateM  to  rise  at  6  o* clock, 

6  till  8 Cleansing  Dorinituries,  Stairs,  Yard,  and 

Work-shops. 

8  till  ^  past  8 ....Singing,   Reading  the   Scriptures,   and 

Prayer. 
I  past  8  till  9 Breakfast. 

9  till  10   Out-door  Exercise. 

10  till  ^  past  10 Exercise  in  the  Yard. 

^past  10  till  ^  to  1    Industrial  Training,  Shoemaking,  Print- 
ing, Carpentering,  and  Tailoring. 

1  o'clock Dinner. 

2  till  ^  to  5 Industrial  Training,     do.     do. 

5  o'clock , Tea. 

6  till  8 Secular  Instruction,  Reading,    Writing, 

Arithmetic,  &c. 

Still  9 Instruction    in    Singing,    Tuesday   and 

Friday. 

8  till  9 Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects,  Thurs- 

day. 

9  till  10  Singing,    Reading  the   Scriptures,   and 

Prayer. 

10  o'clock Bed. 

On  Monday  Evening,  at  8  o'clock,  a  Social  Meeting  for  Prayer 
by  those  who  are  seriously  disposed. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  from  2  till  4,  Instructions  on  Gospel 
History 

Sunday, 

Singing,  Reading  the  Scriptures,  and  Prayer,  from  8  till  9. 
Breakfast  at  9.  Sunday-school  at  the  Institution  at  ^  past  9.  At  ^ 
past  JIO  all  the  Inmates  to  attend  Public  Worship.  Dinner  all. 
Sunday-school  from  J  past  2  till  ^  past  4.  Tea  at  5.  Public  Wor- 
ship  at  6.  From  9  till  10,  an  Examination  on  what  they  have  heard 
in  the  Sermons  of  the  day  ;  after  which  Prayer  closes  the  service, 
and  all  retire  to  rest. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  a  special  Prayer  Meeting  on  be- 
half of  those  who  have  emigrated. 

By  the  foregoing  documents^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Institution 
provides  a  home  for  its  inmates,  with  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and 
every  requisite,  and  that  it  secures  industrial  and  religious  training, 
with  instruction  in  the  common  branches  of  education.  There  is  a 
printing-press  on  the  premises,  which  the  lads  work  under  the  in- 
struction of  a  competent  master-printer,  who  is  an  employe  of  the 
Institution.  Tailoring  and  shoemaking  are  also  taught  by  competent 
persons,  who  receive  a  pecuniary  remuneration.  It  has  so  happened, 
that  from  the  commencement  of  the  Institution  there  have  been 
among  the  inmates  young  men  who  understood  carpentry,  so  that 
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this  branch  of  industrial  training  is  carried  on  without  the  aid  of 
a  salaried  teacher.  If  any  of  the  inmates  possess  knowledge  of 
other  branches  of  industry,  they  are  allowed  to  pursue  them,  subject 
of  course  to  the  control  of  the  Governor,  and  ttie  general  discipline 
of  the  Institution.  By  this  arrangement  brushes  have  been  produced, 
and  bead-work.  The  domestic  arrangements  superintended  by  the 
€k)vernor,  and  aided  by  an  assistant,  are  carried  out  by  the  inmates 
themselves,  who  make  their  beds,  clean  the  rooms,  cook  their  food, 
wash  their  clothes,  and  do  all  the  work  required  for  the  establish- 
ment. The  secular  and  religious  education  of  the  establishment  is 
carried  on  by. the  Governor,  and  by  voluntary  teachers,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  on  the  evenings  of  week-days.  All  in  the  establishment^ 
attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  religious  exercises,  gen- 
eral and  special,  are  conducted  for  their  spiritual  edification  during 
the  week.  The  table  below  exhibits,  so  far  as  statistics  go,  present 
results.    Since  the  establishment  of  the  Institution  there  have  been — 

Sent  out  as  emigrants 47 

Sent  to  situations 29 

Restored  to  their  friends    17 

Enlisted  for  soldiers    . . . . « 8 

Gone  to  sea 2 

Deceased  1 

Sent  to  the  Philanthropic 1 

Sent  to  the  Juvenile  Refuge  ...      4 

Total 119 

The  first  house  occupied  was  28  St.  Anne  Street,  Westminster  ; 
but  the  establishment  was  removed,  in  September  1851,  to  9  Great 
Smith  Street,  Westminster,  not  far  from  Victoria  Street,  and  near 
the  western  front  of  the  Abbey.  These  premises  are  held  on  lease 
for  a  term  of  thirty-one  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  83/  per  annum. 
The  Committee,  on  account  of  the  suitability  of  the  site,  have  ex- 
pended more  than  600/  in  providing  the  necessary  accommodation. 
The  premises  embrace  an  office,  a  dwelling  for  the  Governor,  a  day- 
room  fbr  the  inmates,  two  dormitories,  a  range  of  workshops,  includ- 
ing carpenters',  tailors*,  and  shoemakers'  shops;  also  a  jHrinting- 
office,  four  probationary  rooms,  and  the  domestic  offices  necessary 
for  such  an  establishment.  The  premises  originally  consisted  of  two 
dwelling-houses  and  an  open  yard,  covering  the  space  of  4522  square 
feet  of  ground,  and  extending  from  Great  Smith  Street  into  St. 
Anne*s  Street,  in  which  the  Institution  formerly  stood.  The  front 
dwelling-house,  next  Great  teith  Jgtreet,  has  been  converted  into 
the  Governor's  residence,  having  the  ground-jfloor  rocmit  made  into 
a  committee-room  21  feet  hf  12  feet,  with  a  separate  entrtjnce  from 
the  yard,  and  having  the  basement  converted  into  lavatories  and 
bath-room,  with  an  external  staircase  down  to  the  same.  The 
dwelline  in  the  rear  next  St.  Aime  Street  has  been  converted  into 
the  probation-rooms,  having  a  separate  staircase  and  offices  quite 
distinct  from  the  other  pmrts  of  the  house.  Here  are  also  rooms 
for  reading  and  Bible  dasses»  and  the  groued-fioor  contains  the 
kitchen,  with  boiler  and  range  for  cooking ;  aJao  the  store-rooms,  &o. 
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attached,  and  in  immediate  connection  with  the  dinii^«room  in  the 
new  buildintf.  On  the  vacant  ground  between  the  dwellings,  and  in 
rear  of  the  &ont  house,  has  been  erected  a  building  having  two  large 
dormitories,  45  feet  long  by  18  wide,  on  the  first  and  second  stories, 
and  a  dining-room,  uted  also  as  a  school-room  on  the  ground  floor, 
39  feet  long  b^  18  feet  wide,  witJh  a  platform  at  the  end  of  the  same. 
On  this  floor  is  an  entrance-passaffe,  the  Governor's  office,  a  private 
entrance  into  the  board-room,  and  a  stone  staircase  commumcating 
with  the  Governor's  apartment,  and  with  the  dormitories  on  the 
first  and  second  floors.  The  whole  are  lofty,  well  lighted,  and  ven- 
tilated by  windows  and  air-flues  built  in  the  walls.  On  the  left  of 
the  entrance  are  the  workshops,  consisting  of  a  carpenter's  shop* 
27  feet  by  10 ;  shoemaker's  30  feet  by  10 ;  tailor's  22  feet  by  10 ; 
and  printer's  33  feet  by  9.  These  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
premises,  but  leaving  ample  space  between  the  buildings  for  the  yard 
exercise  of  the  inmates.  The  obtaining  so  much  space  in  such  a 
district  is  regarded  as  the  provision  of  a  kind,  co-operating  Provi- 
dence ;  and  although  the  expenditure  has  been  heavv,  and  the  terms 
may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  high,  the  Committee  feel  that  for  their 
purpose  and  object  the  outlay  is  not  too  large."* 

Important  as  the  Bagged  Schools,  and  particalarly  that  of 
which  we  have  last  written,  may  be  considered,  the  Industrial 
Feeding  Schools  of  Aberdeen  are  still  more  encouraging  and  re- 
markable in  their  effects.  These  schools  had  their  origin  in  the 
philanthropy  and  good  sense  of  Mr  Sheriff  Watson.  In  the 
year  1840  it  was  found  that  all  (he  sources  of  juvenile  crime 
which  conduce  to  till  the  prisons  with  child  criminals,  and  to 
barthen  the  rate  nayers  with  increased  charges  for  constant 
recommittals,  ana  for  continual  prosecutions,  were  more  than 
ordinarily  apparent  in  the  gaol  expenditure  of  Aberdeen. 
In  October  1841,  a  subscription,  under  one  hundred  pounds, 
was  collected,  for  making  the  experiment  as  to  whether  poor 
children  could  be  induced  to  attend  these  Schools  regularly, 
and  to  work, — regular  attendance  and  regular  work  being 
considered,  as  it  were,  the  purchase  of,  and  giving  a  right 
to,  regular  belter  and  food  by  day.  The  attendance  at 
the  School  is  voluntary.  A  child  absent  from  morning  hours 
receives  no  breakfast ;  a  child  absent  from  forenoon  hours 
receives  no  dinner;  and  if  absent  from  the  afternoon  hours  re- 
ceives no  supper.  The  children  assemble  every  morning  at 
seven,  in  summer,  at  eight,  in  winter.      The  day  is  divided 

*  See  **  A  Place  of  Repentance  ;  or  An  Account  of  1^  London  Colonial 
training  Institution  and  Ragged  Doarmitofyfor  the  Reft>rmatioo  (^Youth- 
ful and  Adult  Criminals  Great  Smilii-st.  Westminster."  By  Samuel  Mar- 
tin, Minister  of  Westminster  Chapel.  Second  Edition.  London:  James 
Kiabet  &  Ca  Chaps.  3,  4,  5. 
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into  four  hoars  of  lessons ;  three  substantial  meals  are  given,and 
the  whole  produce  of  the  work  of  the  children  helps  to  defray 
the  expence  of  the  establishment. 

The  literary  education  afforded  is  such  as  may  best  fit  the 
pupils  for  the  duties  of  their  state  in  after  life.  The  School  is 
opened  by  prayer  and  Scripture  reading,  and  by  religious  in- 
struction suited  to  their  years ;  they  are  taught  the  ordinary 
branches  of  geography,  natural  history,  and  arithmetic,  com- 
bined with  careful  instruction  in  reading  and  writing;  twice 
every  week  they  are  instructed  in  singing.  For  breakfast  they 
receive  porridge  and  milk;  the  dinner  consists  of  broth  with 
coarse  wheaten  bread,  for  which  are  occasionally  substituted 
potatoes  and  ox-head  soup,  and  for  supper  they  receive  porridge 
and  milk.  On  Sundays  they  assemble  at  half  past  8  o'clock  for 
prayers;  breakfast  at  9  o'clock;  at  10  o'clock,  worship  in 
the  school  room ;  after  which  they  dine  and  return  home,  so  as 
if  possible  to  go  with  their  parents  to  church  in  the  aft-ernoon. 
At  5  o'clock  they  again  meet  and  have  Sabbath  School  instruc- 
tion in  the  Bible  and  Catechism;  at  7  o'clock  supper,  and  after 
prayers  the  children  are  dismissed. 

The  great  and  distinguishing  feature  of  this  School  is,  that 
while  it  affordsthe  instruction  common  to  all  schools,and  the  in- 
dustrial teaching  offered  by  a  few,  it  possesses  the  important  in- 
ducement of  food  to  those  who  need  it  most.  The  success  of  the 
first  school  established  was  fully  acknowledged.  It  was  open- 
ed in  October  1841,  with  twenty  scholars,and  in  April  1842,  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  fifty-two,  the  numbers  admitted 
during  the  year  being  one  hundred  and  three.  The  ages  of  the 
boys  varied  from  seven  to  fourteen  years ;  there  were  fifteen  be- 
tween the  ages  of  nine  and  ten,  and  three  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen.  In  the  year  1841  the  average  attend- 
ance was  thirty-six ;  the  average  total  cost  £8:6:8;  the  cost  of 
food  £4:11:0;  earnings  £0  :  14  :  6 ;  nett  cost  £7  :  12  :  2. 
In  the  year  1851  the  average  attendance  was  sixty-four;  the 
average  total  cost  £4  :  18  :  5;  food  £3:1:  3;  earnings 
£1  :  14  :4;  nett  cost£3  :  4  :  1. 

The  result  of  this  School  upon  the  Prison  returns  was  very 
remarkable;  for  whilst,  in  the  year  1841,  the  year  in  which  the 
schools  were  established,  the  criminals  under  twelve  years  of 
age  amounted  to  sixty-one,  in  the  year  1851  the  number  was 
reduced  to  five.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  from  sixty- 
one,  in  the  year  1841,  the  number  of  juvenile  criminals  com- 
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mitted  was  reduced  to  thirty,  in  1842;  yet  when,  from  want 
of  funds,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  scholars  was  dismissed 
in  the  year  1843,  the  numbers  rose  to  sixty-three ;  thus  clearly 
proving  not  alone  the  necessity,  but  likewise  the  prudence,  of 
supporting  these  Schools ;  but,  irrespective  of  all  other  consider- 
ations, we  would  quote  a  truth  advanced  by  Mr  Thomson  of  Ban- 
chory,in  a  letter  upon  Reformatory  Schools, and  which  appeared 
in  the  journal  entitled  The  News  of  The  Churches,  March  13th, 
1854 — *'  Surely  hkathin  at  home  have  no  less  claims  on 
oub  exertions  than  hkathen  abroad/' 

The  success  which  marked  the  working  of  this  School  induced 
the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen  to  open  a  Female  Industrial  School, 
bearing  the  appropriate  title  of  "Sheriff  Watson's,'*  and  a  second 
has  been  in  operation,  and  is  known  as  the  "Girls  School  of  In- 
dustry of  Aberdeen.*'  For  Sheriff  Watson's  Female  School,  a 
very  neat  and  convenient  edifice  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  £400, 
in  the  year  1851,  and  this  sum  has  been  repaid  by  means  of  a 
ladies'  sale,  and  by  subscriptions.  From  the  Report  of  this  School, 
for  the  year  1853,  now  before  us,  and  which  was  adopted  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Court  House  of  Aberdeen,  on  Wednesday, 
the  8th  of  February,  1854,  a  meeting  most  nnmerously 
and  respectably  attended,  the  Lord  Provost  presiding,  it  appears 
that  during  the  year  1858,  the  number  upon  tlie  roll  was 
seventy-four,  and  that  the  average  attendance  was  48  3*12, 
during  week  days, — 41  0'12,  on  the  Sabbath.  The  balance  in 
bank  on  the  31st  December,  1852,  was  £73 :  15 :  11;  during  the 
year,  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  £99  -.1:10;  donations, 
£29: 15 :0;  legacies  £23:6:4;  the  total  charge  was  £236 :0 :9. 
The  reserved  fund  exhibited  an  income  of  £128:8:6  for  lega- 
cies, one-third  of  which  had  been  credited  to  the  general  fund, 
leaving  a  nett  sum  to  the  credit  of  the  account  of  £88  :  2  :  2. 

A  Juvenile  School  was  established  in  Aberdeen  in  May,  1 845, 
which  has  worked  admirably,  as  has  also  the  Child's  Asylum. 
These  latter  Schools  have  had  the  usual  marked  effect  in 
decreasing  the  Police  returns  of  Juvenile  committals. 

Having,  in  a  former  paper,*  analysed  and  extracted,  at  consi- 
derable length,  from  Mr.  Thomson's  most  valuable  Essay,  Social 
Evils :  Heir  Causes  and  Their  Cure — we  shall  not  reprint  what 


•  See  IjiisH  Quarterly  Review  Vol.  IV.  Ko.  13,  pp.  58  to  65,  Art. 
*Our  Juvenile  Criminala :— The  School  Master  or  The  Gaoler." 
25 
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we  have  there  inserted,  but  earnestly  recoaxunend  all  who  deme 
to  appreciate  the  full  benefit  of  the  system  to  read^  carefcdly 
and  attentively,  that  most  valuable  little  work.  We  may,  however, 
add,  that  the  Aberdeen  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  with  tlie 
most  perfect  success,  in  Ayr,  in  Dundee,  in  Perth,  in  Glasgow,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  Stirhng,  in  Grenock, in  Newcastle,  in  London,  in 
Birmingham,  in  Liverpool,  in  Bristol,  or,  we  may  shortly  state, 
in  all  our  large  towns  and  cities,  including  Dublin,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer ;  and  we  shaJl,  farther  on,  present  a  most  ad- 
mirable summary  of  the  rules  and  princi}Jes  upon  which  Bagged 
Industrial  Feeding  Schools  should  be  founded  and  con- 
ducted, and  we  shall  claim  attention  for  it  as  coming  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomson. 

Dublin  possesses  three  Eagged  Schools,  all  of  which  are 
Feeding  Schools,  and  Sunday  Schools,  one  being  ako  a 
Broomer  Messenger  Society  and  Eagged  Dormitory.  The  oldest 
School  is  known  as  the  Ragged  Sck)ol,  Lurgan  Street,  lately 
Church  St.,  Dublin ;  it  was  established  as  a  day  School  in  1830, 
and  as  a  Sunday  School  in  1839;  on  Sunday,  the  Isth 
January,  1852,  the  numbers  attending  the  School  werel65  boys, 
107  girk,  and  393  adults,  making  a  total  of  665  persons,  being 
an  increase  of  1 31  in  the  year;  but  occasionally  the  attendance  on 
Sunday  amounted  to  739.  In  the  day  School,  on  the  7tli  January 
in  the  latter  year,  the  attendance  of  boys  was  125,  of  girls  62, 
making  a  total  of  187,  being  an  iiicrease  of  70  for  the  twelve 
months.  It  was  found  that  many  of  these  children  were  houseless 
and  half-starved,  and  a  room,  large  enough  to  lodge  between  30 
and  40  boys,  was  rented  some  few  minutes  walk  from  the  school. 
On  the  26th  April,  1851,  the  Boys' Asylum  was  opened  with  80 
occupants;  the  furniture  consisted  of  two  tin  sconces,  a  few  ves- 
sels to  wash  in,  and  also  to  cook  the  supper,  but  the  boys 
were  supperless,  unless  they  had  earned  it  or  had  saved  a  piece 
of  bread  which  each  received  at  school.  The  other 
furniture  comprised  fifteen  rugs,  some  loose  mats  thrown  over 
the  beds  as  substitutes  for  blankets,  and  fifteen  straw  pallets. 
The  Messrs  Guinness  and  Co.  bestowed  a  quantity  of  hop 
pockets,  out  of  which  the  boys  made  trowsers  and  jackets  and 
other  useful  articles  for  themselves  The  boys  were  merely 
admitted  for  the  night,  and  one  of  their  number  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  room.  During  the  first  nine  months,  43  lads  were 
admitted,  fourteen  were  employed  by  the  Shoe  Black  Society, 
others  were  engaged  as  messengers  in  the  meat,  fruit,  and 
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fish  markets.  The  money  received  during  the  year  1852, 
aoiounted  to£551:12:4 ;  of  thie  sum  £332:13:7  were  expended 
on  bread ;  for  the  support  and  outfit  of  the  asylum  for  boys,  and 
other  expenses,  £260  :  2  :  8.  were  required,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
£41  :  3  :  11  on  the  year's  income,  which^  added  to  the  previous 
balance  duetotheTrea8urer,lefttheInstitution  in  debt  £329:8:0. 

Tlie  fiagged  Schools  of  Mill-street  are  the  next  of  the  Ragged 
Schools  of  Dublin  to  which  we  shall  direct  attention,  and  were 
founded  in  1860  by  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  MoUojc.  Mill  St.  is 
situated  in  the  Liberty,  and  there  two  large  rooms  were  taken, 
and  the  School  was  opened  with  five  teachers  and  twelve  chil- 
dren. It  was  an  Industrial  or  Training  School,  but  the  number  of 
scholars  increased  rapidly,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
in  the  year  1851  was  60,  the  total  attendance  during  tlie  year 
being  1 4,639.  The  average  daily  attendance,  during  the  year 
1852,  was  66;  the  total  attendance  during  the  year  was  16,605. 
At  the  Sunday  School  attached  to  this  Institution  the  average 
attendance  ia  tlie  former  year  was  149,  total  7,738;  in  the 
latter  year  the  average  was  165^  the  total  8,135. 

Tlie  male  and  female  Ragged  and  Sunday  Schools,  27,  Towns 
end  St.  next  claim  attention.  The  President  is  Mrs  Whately,  the 
wife  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  the  collectors  are  the  Hon* 
Mrs  Thomas  Lefroy,  Mrs  Henry  Martley,  Mrs  Hawkins  and  Mrs 
W.  Diiges  La  Touche.  The  names  of  these  ladies  will  at 
cog^  prove  that  the  Industrial  fia^^ed  School  movement  has 
in  Dublin  as  its  advocates  our  most  influential  families.  The 
Townsend  St.  Ragged  Schools  were  opened  in  October,  1852. 
The  adult  classes  were  opened  on  Sunday,  the  third  of  that 
month,  and  the  daily  School  for  boys  on  the  Monday  following, 
when  only  four  children  attended.  The  number  of  juvenile 
pupils  increased,  and  at  the  close  of  1853  amounted  to  77, 
and  during  this  latter  year  40  boys  were  sent  to  respectable  situa- 
tions; 37  of  these  boys,  it  is  stated,  had  formerly  been  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. A  school  for  girls  and  infants  has  also  been  opened,  and 
althoagh  at  first  thinly  attended,  the  former  now  numbers  about 
40  pupils,  and  the  latter  between  50  and  60. 

The  chief  fault  we  find  with  all  these  schools  is,  that 
although  clothes  and  food  are  given  to  the  very  des- 
titute who  attend  the  week  day  schools,  and  although 
bread  is  given  to  those  who  attend  the  Sabbath  schocis, 
and  whilst  the  children  receive  neat  over-alls  which 
they  wegr  as  a  uniform  during  school  hours,  yet  they  are 
taught  no  useful  employment;  and  it  is  our  dehberate  and  care- 
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fully  considered  opinion,  that  a  school  teaching  the  elementary 
branches  of  literary  education,  even  though  religious  instruction 
be  combined  with  it,  and  supplying  food,  yet  neglecting  to 
afford  industrial  training,  is  a  positive  disadvantage,  because  it 
fits  the  children  to  be  something,  and  yet  teaches  them  nothing. 
And  herein  it  is  that  we  find  the  chiefest  pleasure  in  analysing 
The  Second  Annual  RejpoH  of  the  Dublin  Ragged  School 
Broomer  and  Messenger  Society ^  for  the  Year  1853 ;  and  we 
regard  this  Institution  still  more,  as  its  office  at  No  62  Great 
Strand  St.  is  also  occupied  as  a  Dormitory.  From  some  of  the 
previous  Reports  of  the  Dublin  Ragged  Schools  to  which  we 
have  referred,  it  would  appear  that  the  philosophy  of  the  work. 
Chapters  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners,  by  our  esteemed  country- 
man, the  Rev  Mr  Kingsmill,  has  not  been  unobserved  by  our 
charitable  public,  and  to  the  Committee  of  the  Strand  St.  Insti- 
tution, to  whom  the  son  of  that  most  respected  Judge,  Baron 
Greene,  is  so  efficient  an  honorary  officer,  its  fullest  and  plainest 
teaching  has  become  a  guiding  principle, — and  christian  wisdom 
has  ever  inculcated  work  with  virtue,  and  has  ever  shown  that 
they  who  seek  for  support,  and  can  work  to  gain  that  support, 
must  work. 

The  history  of  this  School  is  simply  as  follows,  and  we  give 
it  in  the  words  of  the  report : — 

**  When,  in  the  month  of  March,  1852,  a  few  gentlemen  met  .to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  organizing  this  Institution,  they  could 
hardly  have  expected  that,  before  the  expiration  of  two  years,  thej 
would  be  enabled  to  publish  a  balance-sheet,  showing  a  gross  total 
of  receipts  amounting  to  £380.  Although  it  is  but  a  repetition  of 
what  has  been  so  frequently  explained,  both  in  appeals  and  in  the 
report  for  last  year,  it  is,  nevertheless,  thought  advisable  to  give  a 
short  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  Institution,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  may  be  unacquainted  with  it.  The  Ra^ed  Schools 
of  Mill-street,  Lurgan-street,  and  Townsend-street,  afford  all  that 
is  necessary  in  the  way  of  instruction  to  the  ragged  and  destitute 
children  of  this  city  ;  but  it  must  strike  any  one  who  visits  these 
schools,  that  the  outward  appearance  of  most  of  these  children  is 
truly  wretched,  some  being  scarcely  able  to  appear  at  school, 
from  want  of  decent  clothing.     The  question  immediately  occurs, 

*  Can  nothing  be  done,  while  cultivating  the  minds  of  the  children, 
to  ameliorate  their  external  condition,  and  make  them  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  ?*      Now,  this  is  exactly  the  aim  and  object  of  the 

*  Bagged  School  Broomer  and  Messenger  Society.'  Accord- 
ing as  opportunity  offers,  it  takes  in  rotation  from  the  several  Rag- 

ged  Schools,  the  most  deserving  boys,  and  provides  them  with  a 
ome,  clothes,  and  remunerative  employment,  either  as  B roomers. 
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in  sweeping  steps  and  cleaning  brasses  on  hali'doors,  as  Messengers 
in  shops  and  public  offices,  or  in  any  other  way  in  which  the  public 
may  require  their  services.     While  habits  of  self-dependance  and 
industry  are  thus  encouraged,  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of 
the  boys  is  not  neglected.     The  Society  employs  an  efficient  Super- 
intendent and  Schoolmaster,  who  instructs  the  boys,  for  two  and 
a-half  hours  every  evening,  after  the  work  of  the  day  is  ended.     No 
distinction  is  made  as  to  the  religion  of  those  employed ;  but  it  is 
an  indispensable  qualification  and  rule,  that  no  objection  shall  be 
made  by  any  boy  to  reading  and  studying  the  Scriptures.     There  is 
also  a  Sunday  School,  which  every  boy  is  bound  to  attend,  and  at 
which  some  members  of  the  Committee  are  always  present  to  assist 
in  the  teaching.     Such  is  a  general  explanation  of  tne  nature  of  the 
Society  ;  how  far  its  efforts  have  been  successful  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  have  employed  boys  from  it.     And  although 
complaints  have  been  sometimes  made,  the  Committee  are  rejoiced 
to  be  able  to  report,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  conduct-books  bear 
witness  to  the  satisfaction  of  employers  with  the  behaviour  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  employed      There  is,  however,  one  other  circum- 
stance to  which  the  Committee  would  refer,  as  exemplifying  the 
usefulness  of  their  Institution,  viz. — the  number  of  boys  who,  hav- 
ing been  taken  into  the  Society  in  a  most  destitute  condition,  have 
been  provided  with  clothing,  instruction,  and  employment,  and  who, 
having  remained  during  a  probationary  period  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society,  have  finally  left  it,  and  entered  upon  permanent  situa- 
tions.    In  this  way  eleven  boys  have  been  provided  for  ;  one  being 
employed  as  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  office,  two  as  general  servants, 
three  in  mercantile  establishments,  three  as  messengers  in  public 
offices,  and  two  having  entered  the  navy.     In  the  spring  of  the  pre- 
sent year/  it  was  resolved  that  a  subscription  list  should  be  opened, 
to  procure  a  fund  sufficient  to  establish  a  dormitory  for  the  boys, 
many  of  whom,  being  orphans,  were  compelled  at  that  time  to  seek 
shelter  at  night  in  the  Refuges,  and  other  places,  where  they  were 
exposed  to  many  temptations  and  in  danger  of  contamination  from 
those  with  whom  they  mixed.     The  appeal  was  speedily  responded 
to,  more  especially  by  the  tradespeople  of  this  city,  who,  when  waited 
upon  by  members    of  the  Committee,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
joined  heart  and  hand  in  furthering  the  proposition.     The  Commit- 
tee wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  again  returning  their  most 
grateful  thanks  for  the  co-operation  of  the  public  in  their  scheme. 
There  are  at  present  15  boys,  to  whom  the  Society  affords  employ- 
ment, and  the  Committee  are  desirous  that  its  benefits  should  be 
extended  to  a  larger  number.     They  are  willing  and  anxious  to  per- 
form their  part  of  the  undertaking ;  and  it  remains  only  that  the 
people  of  Dublin  should  more  generally  employ  the  boys.     Shouid 
they  do  so,  no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  ensure  satisfaction  and  punc- 
tuality in  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  the  boys  ;  and,  in  re- 
turn, the  Committee  would  only  request  that,  if  mistakes  and  neg- 
lects sometimes  occur,  the  employers  will  recollect   that   it  is  with 
boys  (and  with  boys  taken  from  the  lowest  raji'ws  of  the  city)  they 
ftre  dealing,  and  not  with  steady,  sober-minded  men.     Let  them  be. 
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lenient  with  those  failings,  which  well- timed  rebukes  and  friendlj 
advice,  are  more  calculated  to  remedy,  than  severity  and  impatience. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  will  feel  obliged  to  those  persons 
who,  having  any  cause  of  complaint  against  the  boys  employed  by 
them,  will  take  the  trouble  of  signifying  the  same  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. In  conclusion,  the  Committee  are  anxious  i6  state,  that 
they  have  it  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  small  Lending  Library 
of  useful  and  entertaining  books  of  a  religious  character,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  boys  in  the  employment  of  the  Society.  The  utility, 
one  might  almost  say  the  necessity,  of  such  a  step  cannot  fail  to  strike 
those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  spread  of  infidel  and  irre- 
ligious publications  at  the  present  day — publications  which  are  is- 
sued at  prices  so  low  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  almost  the  poorest 
to  procure  them.  To  counteract  their  pernicious  influence,  as  well 
as  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  sound  principles,  are  the 
objects  which  the  Committee  have  in  view  in  establishing  a  library 
for  the  boys  ;  and  they  have  to  return  their  grateful  thanks  to 
William  H.  Pim,  Esq.,  for  a  liberal  donation  of  £10  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  also  to  M.  M'Bride,  D.  W.  Davison,  W.  T.  Wylie,  and 
B.  Butcher,  Bsqrs.  of  the  United  States,  who  having  visited  the 
Institution  during  the  past  summer,  presented  the  Society  with  books 
to  the  amount  of  £2,  lOs.,  as  a  mark  of  the  satisfaction  which  their 
visit  afforded  them.  An  application  has  been  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  the  Religious  Tract  Society  for  assistance,  and  they  have 
kindly  acceded  to  the  request,  by  granting  books  to  the  amount  of 
£5.  6s.  8d.  upon  the  payment  of  £2.  Thfe  Balance-sheet  will  show 
that  the  expenses  of  the  Society  ai'e  necessarily  large  ;  but,  looking* 
back  upon  the  past,  the  Committee  are  led  to  express  a  hope  that 
that  support,  which  has  hithertd  been  so  liberally  extended,  may  not 
be  diminished,  but  rathet  increased,  so  that  a  larger  number  or  the 
destitute  youth  of  the  city  may  be  provided  for,  and  taught  the  value 
and  sweetness  of  the  bread  of  lalxmr ;  and  that  fresh  opportunities 
may  be  afforded  for  displaying  our  gratitude  to  Him  who  hath  made 
the  rich  to  differ  from  the  poor,  who  b  the  common  Father  of  both, 
and  who  has  taught  us  that  the  elevation,  both  physical  and  moral, 
of  the  poor,  is  tne  most  acdeptable  way  in  which  we  can  employ 
those  talents  which  he  has  committed  to  our  charge. 

BALANCE  SHEET  FOR  1853. 

Cr. 
By  Balance  from  last  year's  account 
Donations  to  Dormitory  Fund 
Annual  Subscriptions 
Brooraer  Subscriptions 
Boys*  Earnings 


£.    8.     d. 

9  16  11 

...     106  15     5 

...       98    0     2 

...       15  19     7 

...     149  17     5J 

jLdSO    9     6i 
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DR. 
PayofBojs 

Superintendent's  Salary, 
Furniture, 
Clothes, 

Painting  and  Repairs, 
Bent,  ... 

Brooms,  Brushes,  &c.     .. 
Coals  and  Gas, 
Printing,  Advertising,  &c. 
Incidentals, 
Stationery, 
Medicine, 


Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands 


£    i. 

d. 

..  105  13 

H 

..  34  3 

6 

..  75  1 

6 

...  59  6 

3 

..  26  11 

6 

..  84  5 

0 

..  13  9 

0 

..  12  7 

0 

..   6  19 

10 

..   5  18 

Hi 

..5  2 

3 

0  19 

6* 

Jtd79   12 

lOi 

0  16 

8 

1380  9 

'h 

I  have  examined  the  above  account  and  find  it  correct,  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  of  16s.  8d. 

Latham  C.  Wabbem." 

Several  of  the  other  Bagged  Schools  of  Dablin  have,  in 
their  Reports,  acknowledged,  the  very  great  benefit  which  has 
accrned  to  their  own  Institutions,  from  the  Dublin  Bagged 
School,  Broomer  and  Messenger  Society,  through  the  per- 
mium  which  advancement  into  the  Society  holds  out  to  pupils 
from  the  lesser  Schools  :  the  scale  of  charges  in  the  Brooming 
Department  is,  for  sweej)iiig  steps  and  pavements  in  front  of 
houses,  and  cleaning  brasses  of  hall  doors,  fifteen  shilhngs  per 
annum ;  eight  shillings  for  half  a  year,  five  shillings  for  a  quar- 
ter, or  four  pence  per  week.  No  in-door  work  can  be  under- 
taken by  the  boys  at  the  charge  of  less  than  one  shilling  per 
week;  and  the  charges  of  such  work*  are  regulated  by  the  time 
for  which  the  boys  are  employed. 

The  Bomau  Catholics  have  opened  Bagged  Schools  in  Dub- 
Un  for  the  poor  of  their  own  communion ;  and  some  of  the 
establishments  are  Industrial  Feeding  Schools.  The  first  of 
these  Schools  was  established  in  the  year  1850,  and  the  first 
Report  was  issued  in  1852. 

From  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Catholic  Ragged  Schook,  ending  May  31*^,  1853,  Adopted  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting ,  Held  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
on  Sunday,  June  \9th,  1853,  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop 
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of  I>Min*  Presiding,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1851-2,  five 
Sunday  Schools  and  one  Daily  School  were  in  operation^ 
situated  in  the  following  streets,  and  containing  the  numbers 
indicated  by  the  following  figures  : — 

^North  Anne  Street 

Temperance  Hall,  Halston  Street 

Church  Street  .... 

Chamber  Street       .... 
^Black  Pitts 

Chamber  Street  Daily  School    . 


13    CO 

eg 


Showing  an  aggregate  attendance  of     2,505 

During  the  year  ending  May  31st,  1853,  a  Sunday  and 
Daily  School  was  opened  in  the  parish  (Roman  Catholic)  of  St. 
Andrew ;  the  Black  Pitts  and  Chamber-street  Sunday  Schools 
were  abandoned,  and  the  scholars  amalgamated  with  a  Sunday 
School  opened  during  the  year  in  New  Row ;  the  Church-street 
Sunday  School  was  closed,  and  the  scholars  distributed  amongst 
the  other  schools.  At  the  date  of  the  Report — no  other  has 
been,  to  the  period  at  which  we  write,  issued — the  situations  of 
the  Schools,  and  the  numbers  attending,  were  as  the  following 
table  shows : — 

^  rNew  Row  School        .         .         .         .800 

||  \  North  Anne  Street     ....     600 

||  i  Temperance  Hall,  Halston  Street  .     350 

S  (^Westland  Row  .         .         .         .480 

New  Row  Daily  School       .         .        .280 

Westland  Row  Daily  School        .  220 

Showing  an  aggregate  attendance  of      2,730 

being  an  increase,  for  the  year,  in  aggregate  attendance,  of  225 
scholars. 

Many  of  these  children  have  been  fed  in  school  hours, 
and  over  300  received  clothing  during  the  winter  of  1852-3. 
For  the  year  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  £500  :  11  :  8 ; 
and  at  a  Bazaar  held  in  the  month  of  April,  1853,  and  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  charity,  the  proceeds  amounted  to  £286  : 
1  :  10;  giving  an  income,  for  the  year,  of  £786  :  13  :  6.  The 

*  His  Grace  Archbishop  CuUen  is  meant 
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expenditure  amounted  to  £550  :  15  :  5 ;  leaving  a  balance  in 
Bank,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  of  £285  :  18  :  1. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  information  contained 
in  this  paper,  regarding  the  Dublin  Kagged  Schools,  as  copi- 
ous as  possible.  We  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  Richard  J. 
Greene,  the  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Dublin  Bagged  Dormi- 
tory, who  has  most  kindly  procured  us  reports  of  the  Protestant 
Bagged  Schools ;  and  we  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Eichard 
Kelly,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Bagged  Schools,  who  has  aided  us  in  obtaining  accurate 
statements  respecting  these  Institutions.  We  have  not  dwelt 
upon  the  polemics  of  either  of  these  bodies ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
us  if  we  find  that  some  men,  be  their  reUgion  what  it  may,  so 
it  be  Christian,  will  show  to  these  children  that  there  are 
Samaritans  beyond  the  wail  of  the  Gaol ;  and  that  there  are 
teachers  other  than  those  known  as  Prison  Chaplains.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Field,  and  Mr.  Kingsmill,  may  reform  the  guilty ; 
but  why  should  they  be  forced  to  reform  those  who  would  never 
be  guilty  were  they  taught  to  be  virtuous ;  and  taught,  al  the 
same  time^  to  be  industrious.  These  two  great  principles 
must  be  inculcated  simultaneously,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
question  we  advocate  is  contained  in  two  sentences  of  Mr. 
Thomson's  paper — Preventianis  better  than  Cure, — "  Men  often 
talk  as  if  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  the  whole  of  edu- 
cation. In  truth,  they  are  invaluable  as  means  to  an  end;  but  real, 
true,  education  consists  not  in  these,  but  in  training  up  and 
moulding  the  immortal  spirit  whicii  tenants  the  tabernacle  of 
clay."''* 

The  question  is  not,  shall  we  rear  little  Protestants 
or  little  Boman  Catholics,  but,  shall  we  rear  little  "  City 
Arabs,''  little  ''Home  Heathens."  Bear  them  Protes- 
tants if  they  will  be  Protestants,  rear  them  Boman  Ca- 
tholics if  they  will  be  Boman  Catholics,  but  let  us,  for  God's 
sake,  rear  them  something  worthy  of  Him  whose  image  they 
bear.  Be  the  reUgion  of  our  reader  what  it  may,  he  must 
agree  with  us,  and  with  the  high-souled  man  who  wrote  of 
these  young  ragged  sinners : — *'  Let  us  all  rather  join  heart 
and  hand  in  the  noble  work  of  teaching  those  sunk  in  the 
animal  life,  the  brighter  hopes  which  await  them :  let  us  show 
them  that  there  is  a  happiness  of  wliich  they  have  as  yet  no 
idea,  but  which  when  once  felt  is  not  forgotten ;  and  when 

*  See^**  Meliora,'' Second  Series,  p.  123. 
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they  have  come  to  that  knowledge  and  felt  that  happiness,  we 
may  safely  leave  them  to  their  human  instincts  to  pursue  it. 
They  and  we  may  then  walk  together  in  the  steps  of  our  meek 
and  lowly  Master  through  life,  and  when  that  is  over,  share 
together  in  his  exaltation/'* 

So  far  we  have  written  of  free,  viduntary,  Indnstrial  Schools, 
and  we  now  turn  to  those  which  are  correctly  designated 
Penal  Schools,  and  we  shall  first  refer  to  the  most  remarkable, — 
that  which  was  called  the  Philanthropic  Institution,  bat 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Redhill  School.  It  was  founded 
about  64  years  ago,  for  the  reformation  of  the  poor  and  de- 
praved children  who  at  that  period  infested  London ;  but  its 
original  object  has  been  departed  from,  and  it  is  now  devotcjd 
solely  to  the  reformation  of  those  boys  who  have  entered  on  a 
criminal  career.  They  come  to  the  School — volunteers 
after  completing  their  imprisonment, — or  at  the  desire 
of  their  parents,  that  the  formation  of  industrious  habits  may 
be  made  upon  a  foundation  of  repentance, — or  after  having 
received  a  conditional  pardon,  owing  to  their  good  conduct 
while  in  gaol.  Over  these  last  only  has  the  Institution  any  legal 
hold,  and  yet  they  have  generally  proved  the  most  difficult  to 
manage ;  and  this  fact  the  Eev.  Mr.  Turner,  the  chief  advo- 
cate of  the  Institution,  accounts  for  by  stating,  that  "as  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  best  prisoner  makes  the  worst  free  boy,  the  most 
difficult  and  troublesome  boy  to  deal  with,  because  he  has  been  so 
accustomed  to  depend  upon  the  mere  mechanical  arrangements 
about  him,  that  he  finds  self  action  almost  impossible ;  such 
are  the  most  reluctant  to  work,  and  the  most  untrustworthy  ; 
directly  they  are  free  certain  dispositions  develope  themselves, 
which,  under  the  restraint  of  the  prison,  were  mastered  and 
hidden."  The  boys  wear  coarse  comfortable  clothing  and 
are  provided  with  wholesome  food*  It  is  an  Agricultural 
School,  and  the  pupils  are  taught  to  be  indifferent  to  weather, 
and  to  work  at  all  times,  just  as  the  laborers  who  teach  them. 
Moral  control  is,  of  course,  exercised,  and  literary  instruction 
is  imparted;  the  ages  vary  from  14  to  18  years.     Some  few 


•  See  **  The  Philosophy  of  Ragged  Schools,**  p.  128.  We  recommend 
this  exquisite  essaj  to  aU  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  who 
desire  to  read  the  sentiments  of  an  eloquent  advocate  expressed  in  the 
most  powerful  and  convincing  language.  , 
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are  anwilling  to  work  at  first,  as  the  change,  from  a  cell  or  a 
home  to  open  air  labor,  is  disagreeable  ;  but  in  a  short  time 
"  four  fifths  of  the  boys  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  School." 

The  first  stone  of  the  present  institution  was  laid  by  Prince 
Albert  iu  the  year  1849,  as  a  farm  school  for  criminal  and 
vagrant  boys  at  Bedhill,  Beigate,  Surrey.  It   consists  of  eight 
houses,  arranged  at  either  side  of  a  large  and  handsome  Chapel, 
each  house  being  calculated  to  accommodate  60  boys;  tlius  carry- 
ing out  the  "  family"  arrangement  of  Mettrai  and  of  the  Hauhe 
Haus.      Each  house  ia  so  arrangeil  as  to  permit  the  family's 
being  taught  cookery,  and  all  ordinary  domestic  duties,  and,  iu 
addition,  gardening,  husbandry,  and  the  mechanical  arts  useful 
in  farm  labor.  By  theBeporitot  the  year  1 852-53,  of  Mr.  E.Car* 
leton  Tuffnell,  one  of  her  Majesty ^s  Inspectors  of  Schools,  we  find 
that  this  Institution  is  composed  of  178boys,  who  are  divided 
into  thethreeclassesalreadyindicated,  namely — the  voluntary, — 
those  who  receive  a  conditional  pardon, — and  those  who  come  at 
the  instigation  of  friends.  For  this  latter  class  apayment  of  about 
fiveshillings  per  week  is  demanded,  but  when  the  friends  are  poor 
much  less  is  taken.   The  families  are  kept  distinct,  each  under  a 
Superintendant  answerable  only  to  the  resident  Chaplain,  who  is 
the  chief  Director,  but  responsible  to  the  Committee,  who  meet 
every  fortnight.     Two  of  the  families  consist  of  50  each ;  one 
of  60,  of  the  older  boys ;    the  fourth  contains  20   lads  em- 
ployed in  the  stable,  cowhouse,  and  farm  yard,  who  are  changed 
for  others  at  the  beginning  of  each  month.  The  cla5s  of  60  is 
considered  too  large,  and  it  is  contemplated  to  diminish  it,  and 
to  add  to  the  farm  yard  class. 

The  number  of  boys  received  into  Red  Hill,  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  in  1849  to  the  first  of  March  1853,  was  441. 
Of  these,  225  have  been  dischai^ed.  More  than  200  of  the 
225  were  provided  with  situations,  and  the  others  proved 
incorrigible.  An  epitome  ot  the  working  of  this  school 
may  be  given  as  follows: — 75  per  cent  of  the  whole  are  re- 
formed, and  have  become  industrious  members  of  society ;  25 
per  cent  relapsed  into  their  old  mode  of  life,  at  least  for  a  time. 
Mr.  Tuffnell  considers  that  the  "  families  "  of  40  or  50  are 
too  numerous  to  be  placed  under  one  teacher ;  and  he  instan- 
ces Mettrai  and  the  Rauhe  Haus  as  proving,  by  their  practice, 
the  necessity  for  subdivision.  We  have  already  shown  that  at 
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Mettrai  there  are  one  Chief  Master^  and  two  assistants  to  every 
* 'family/^  the  "families"  consisting  of  about  forty  each,  whilst  at 
the  Rauhe  Haus  there  is  one  master  to  every  twelve  boys;  and  in 
this  recommendation  of  greater  subdivision  and  an  increased 
number  of  masters,  Mr.  TufiFnell  is  warranted  by  facts,  and  by 
the  result  of  comparison  with  the  foreign  Institutions :  to  some 
other  of  Mr.  Tuffnell's  objections  we  shall  hereafter  refer. 

Parkhurst  Prison  is  situated  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  a 
penal  establishment  for  boys  who  have  been  sentenced  to  trans* 
portation.  The  ages  of  the  Convicts  vary  from  ten  to  eight- 
een year.*,  but  many  have  been  sentenced  whose  ages  are  not 
nine  years,  and  occasionally  these  latter  juveniles  liave  amounted 
to  sixty  or  seventy  in  number.  When  a  boy  arrives  in  the  prison, 
he  is  placed  for  some  time  in  a  probationary  ward,  and  in  separate 
confinement :  during  this  period  he  is  not  allowed  to  communicate 
with  the  other  lads,  but  for  about  five  hours  every  day  he  is, 
daring  the  period  of  exercise,  instruction,  or  religious  service, 
in  their  presence;  but,  whilst  in  his  cell,  he  is  supplied 
with  occupation  and  books,  and  is  visited  by  the  prison 
oificers.  During  this  period  of  separation  neither  the  health 
nor  spirits  of  the  prisoners  appears  affected,  and  when  the 
time  of  probation  has  expired,  the  new  boys  are  placed  with 
the  others,  and  learn  trades,  converse  and  play  together,  under 
the  care  of  the  Wardens.  The  stay  of  the  boys  in  Parkhurst 
is  generally  from  two  to  three  years,  and  the  effects  of  the 
system  upon  theconductof  the  prisoners  is  generally  satisfactory. 

During  the  year  1852  the  total  number  of  prisoners  was 
822,  and  the  total  number  of  offences  of  all  classes  was,  in  the 
wards  1798,  in  the  schools  349,  making  a  total  of  2147.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  were  the  ordinary  oflen- 
ces  of  school  boys,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Chaplain,  writes, 
"  I  have  to  report  very  highly  of  the  orderly  and  good  conduct 
of  the  boys,  and  of  their  attention  to  the  rules  of  the  prison : 
leaving  out  of  consideration  altogether  the  long  training  which 
our  boys  have  had  in  evil  practices,  and  thinking  only  of  what 
human  nature  is,  I  suppose  I  must  not  expect  to  see  a  better 
moral  state  than  that  which  now  exists  \'  and  the  Chaplain  of 
the  junior  ward  reports  in  terms  equally  favorable.* 

The  Parkhurst  boys  are  those  who  are  sentenced  to  a  pro- 
bation before  transportation,  and  hke  those  of  Redhill  ihey 

•  See  "Reports  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  for  the  Year  1852,'* 
pp.  53,  54, 
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are  employed  in  agricultoral  pursuits.  The  average  number 
received  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  about  16vS  per  an* 
num  :  the  numbers  in  confinement  in  January  1852,  were  758, 
and  during  the  year  1852,  164  boys  were  admitted,  making  a 
total  of  822 ;  of  these  81  w&ce  removed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
1  to  Western  Australia,  44  to  the  public  works  at  Portsmouth, 
20  to  the  public  works  at  Portland,  12  to  the  public  works  at 
Dartmoor,  10  to  Pentonville  Prison,  4  to  Millbank  Prison,  1  to 
the  ''  Stirling  Castle^'  Invalid  Hulk,  4  were  pardoned,  1  was 
pardoned  on  medical  grounds,  and  8  died. 

The  boys  were  instructed  in  draining  and  trenching  laud, 
in  sowing  and  planting,  taking  in  difierent  crops,  and,  gener- 
ally, in  all  the  work  that  was  required  in  carrjing  on  a  farm : 
the  crops  were  somewhat  above  the  general  average,  consider- 
ing that  the  laud  is  the  heaviest  description  of  clay.  The 
mangold  wortzel  averaged  about  43  tons  per  acre  upon  the 
whole  crop ;  the  wheat,  owing  to  the  superior  value  of  spade 
husbandry,  complete  draining,  and  the  careful  application  of 
liquid  manure  from  the  prison,  barracks,  and  other  sources, 
averaged  seven  quarters  per  acre :  three  acres  of  flax  of  first 
rate  quality  were  grown,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  boys 
were  not  supplied  with  the  means  of  preparing  this  in  its  6n<t 
stage  for  the  market  (an  excellent  indoor  employment  for  the 
winter  months)  as  it  would  have  proved  a  paying  crop.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Parkhurst  Prison  for  the  year,  exclusive  of 
buildings,  amounted  to  £12,562  :  18  : 6.  After  deducting 
the  earnings  of  the  prisoners,  a  sum  of  £2,008 :  1 : 3,  and 
house  rent  paid  by  officers,  £192  :  11 :  6,  the  nett  cost  of  the 
prison  was  £10,362  :  5  :  9, — the  daily  average  number  of 
prisoners  during  the  year  being  563,  the  nett  cost  of  each 
was£18:8:l. 

To  the  mopt  excellent  Eeport  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Jebb, 
which  we  take  these  figures,  we  shall  have  occasion  in  a  future 
paper  to  return ;  but  we  think  it  right  to  state  that  he,  like 
Mr.  Thomson,  considers  that  our  future  course  of  juvenile 
reformation  should  be  one  of  prevention,  and  that  prevention 
should  be  founded  on  education,  and  upon  a  system  of  police 
regulation  which  would  remove  the  incentives  to  vice. 

Formerly  the  boys  at  Parkhurst  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
suflBcient  association,  and  were  treated  too  much  as  prisoners : 
this  was  an  error  which  experience  has  served  to  correct ;  and 
allowing  for  the  difference  between  the  class,  and  the  ages  of 
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tlie  crimiuHls  in  Mettrai  and  Parkliurst,  we  cannot  con- 
sider that  oar  philanthropists  have  taij  grave  reason  to  feel  dis- 
satisfied with  the  national  experiment. 

An  Institution  at  Stretton-on-Dunsmore  was  established, 
in  the  year  1818,  by  some  magistrate  of  Warwickshire,  for 
the  reception  of  from  12  to  20  boys,  who  are  hired  as  labor- 
ers from  the  Warwick  and  Birmingham  gaols  before  their  period 
of  imprisonment  has  .expired.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
Institution  cases  of  reformation  have  increased  from  bjetween 
45  and  50  to  between  60  and  70  per  cent;  but  yet,  admirable 
as  this  Institution  has  proved,  it  has  not  been  self  supporting, 
owing  to  the  decline  of  subscriptions ;  and  as  the  Legislature 
has  given  no  authority  to  detain  the  pupils,  the  full  working  of 
the  plan  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested.  Yet,  as  was  well 
said,  by  the  Bev.  H.  Townsend  Powell,  at  the  Manchester  Con- 
ference of  1851,  "the  system  adopted  is  a  system  of  kindness  and 
persuasion,  blended,  nevertheless,  with  salutary  coercion  and 
correction.  The  object  is  to  get,  as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  heart,  and  then  to  explain  to  the  young  offender  (pan's 
double  nature;  to  teach  him  he  must  be  either  the  servant  of 
God  or  the  servant  of  Satan ;  to  explain  to  him  how  all  the  un- 
happiness  of  which  he  is  conscious,  is  attributable  to  following 
the  suggestions  ofvSaun,  a:ia  that  there  is  no  joy,  or  peace,  or 
happiness,  or  comfort,  to  be  compared  to  that  which  is  the 
gift  of  God  to  those  who  love  and  fear  Him/' 

The  cost  of  the  system  is  remarkaUe  :  from  the  year  of 
the  foundation,  1818.  to  the  year  1827,  the  annual  cost  of  each 
boy  was  £40 ;  from  1827  to  1844  the  cost  was  £26  ; 
in  the  year  1848  the  cost  was  £27 :  18 :  9i  ;  in  1H51 
it  was£25:4:3i;  in  1852  it  was  only  £22:13:11.  It  is 
right  liere  to  remark,  that  the  cost  of  reformation  per  head  in  this 
Institution  is  £80,  whilst  the  cost  per  head  of  our  prosecution 
and  transportation,  which  mean  anything  but  reformation, 
is  about  £217  per  head. 

We  have  now  named  our  chief  institutions  of  a  reformatory 
character,  whether  penal  or  voluntary,  but  there  are  many 
others  to  which  we  would  wish  to  refer, — such  as  the  Durham 
Eefuge,The  Eefuge  for  the  Destitute,  at  Dalston,  Mr.  Wright's 
School  in  Manchester,  and  various  others  of  lesser  note,  but 
all  formed  upon  the  principle,  the  great  philosophy  of  which 
was  first  enunciated  by  the  Committee  formed  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  Juvenile  Crime  in  Newcastle  and  Gbteshead — 
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"That  a  child,  kven  when  cuiiunal,  should  be  tebat- 

£D  AS  a  child,  and  »KST  TO  A  JaEFORMATOEY  SCHOOL,  AND 
NOT  TO  A  gaol/' 

Private  individuals  have  long  since  known  this  fact  to  be 
the  true  guiding  principle  of  legislation  upon  this  subject. 
Years  ago  John  Pounds,  the  crippled  cobbler  of  Portsmouth, 
acted  upon  this  plan.  Twenty-four  years  since,  the  Mana- 
gers of  our  own  Lurgan  St.  School  discovered  the  secret. 
Twelve  years  ago  Mr.  Sheriff  Watson  proved  practically,  and 
upon  a  large  scale,  the  truths,  the  practicability  of  which  tliese 
had,  in  a  minor  degree,  but  indicated.  That  the  great 
principle  of  Industrial  Feeding  Schools  has  at  lengthen- 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  country  is  an  undoubted  fact.  They 
are  talked  of  at  County  Meetings ;  their  cost  is  discussed  at 
Gaol  Boards,  and  at  the  meetings  of  Boards  of  Guardians;  and 
we  may  safely  assert,  that  when  the  philosophy  of  any  principle 
becomes  known  in  these  Kingdoms,  and  approved  in  its  policy 
by  the  rate  payers,  its  success  is  as  certain  as  its  reasonableness 
is  indisputable.  Mr.  Thomson  proves  the  principle  in  facts  and 
figures,  and  in  his  excellent  paper  in  Melioray  entitled  Pre- 
veniion  is  Better  tham  Cure,  he  writes  of  Free  Eeformatory 
Schools,  Uuit  there  is  just  the  same  difference  between  a  pupil 
in  an  Industrial  Feeding  School  and  one  in  a  Penal  School, 
such  as  that  at  Parkhurst,  as  there  is  between  a  M^illing  and  a  re- 
luctant scholar  at  Eton  or  Rugby  :  in  the  one  case  the  instruc- 
tion is  received  voluntarily,  and  with  the  sincere  desire  to 
pro£t  j  in  the  other  it  is  forced  upon  the  inmates.'^ 

If,  indeed,  liagged  and  fieformatory  Schools  were  more 
costly  than  prisons,  some  objections  might  be  tenable ;  but  they 
are  much  cheaper,  and  what  is  far  more  important,  much  more 
effective  in  conducing  to  amendment,  and  to  a  consequent  less- 
ening  of  the  pubUc  expenditure.  Children  bee,  and  will  beg, 
who  know  no  other  means  of  support.  Nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago,  that  wonderful  and  thoughtful  patriot,  Daniel 
Defoe,  stated  that  begging  is  a  shame  to  any  country  :  if  the 
beggar  is  an  unworthy  object  of  charity,  it  is  a  shame  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  beg;  if  a  worthy  object  of  charity,  it  is  a 
shame  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  beg.  And  this,  doubt- 
less, is  the  fact.  Lord  Teignmouth,  and  John  Leigh,  Esq.,  the 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  Wolverhampton,  in  their  papers 

•  See  this  excellent  paper  to  which  we  hare  refewed,  in  "Meliora**, 
Second  Series,  p.  1 18. 
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contributed  to  Meliora^  assert  that  all  the  evil  of  juvenile 
crime  results  from  the  habitual  neglect  of  oar  Legislature  to 
provide  proper  checks  to  its  commission,  and  reasonable  safe- 
guards against  criminal  relapse ;  and  here  these  writers  but 
support  that  opinion  so  eloquently  expressed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Guthrie,  in  his  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  in  the 
support  of  Industrial  Ragged  Schools,  when  he  asks,  "  do  you 
fancy  that  by  refusing  this  appeal,  and  refusing  to  establish  these 
schools,  you  (the  public)  will  be  saved  the  expense  of  maintaining 
these  outcasts  ?  a  great  and  demonstrable  mistake.  They  live 
just  now;  and  how  do  they  live?  Not  by  their  own  honest  in- 
dustry, but  at  your  expense;  they  beg  and  steal  for  themselves, 
or  their  parents  beg  and  steal  for  them.  You  are  not  relieved 
of  the  expense  of  their  sustenance  by  refusing  this  appeal.  The 
old  man  of  the  sea  sticks  to  the  back  of  Sinbad :  and  surely  it 
were  better  for  Sinbad  to  teach  the  old  man  to  walk  on  his 
own  feet.^'t 

And  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this  system  which  we  advo- 
cate be  carried  out  to  a  successful  issue  ?  Unhesitatingly  we 
reply,  by  making  a  bill  for  the  suppression  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  which  has  been  drawn  up  with  special  reference  to 
Scotland,  the  model  of  one  to  be  extended  to  England  and  Ire- 
land, with  such  modifications  as  may  seem  necessary  to  meet 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  each  country.  The  bill  is  en- 
titled, "J  Bill  for  Making  Provision  to  Prevent  and  Suppress 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  to  Regulate  Reformatory  and  Indus- 
trial SckooU  for  Juvenile  Offenders  and  Vagrants,  and  for 
other  Purposes  Relating  Thereto"  and  contains  fifteen  sections. 

The  First  Section  provides,  that  when  any  boy  or  girl,  appar- 
ently under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  be  brought  before 
any  Sheriff  or  Magistrate,  charged  with  any  offence,  which  it 
shall  be  competent  to  such  Sheriff  or  Magistrate  to  try,  and  if  it 
shall  appear  to  them,  or  either  of  them,  that  such  young  per- 
son has  been  neglected  in  education,  or  in  moral  and  industrial 
training,  or  that  it  is  otherwise  expedient,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
such  Sheriff  or  Magistrate,  instead  of  adjudging  the  offender^ 
upon  conviction,  to  suffer  punishment,  either  to  delay  the  time 

♦  See  "  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools,"  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  and 
**  Juvenile  Offenders,  and  Destitute  Pauper  Children,"  by  John  Leigh, 
Esq.,  in  ''Meliora,"  Second  Series. 

tSee  **  A  Pleafor  Ragged  Schools,  or  Prevention  better  than  Cure." 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie.   Edinburgh,  1847. 
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of  passing  sentence,  or  to  cancel  the  conviction,  and  order  snch 
young  person  to  be  sent,  at  once,  to  a  Reformatory  School, 
School  of  Industry,  or  other  similar  Institution  where  indus- 
trial training  forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  system  pursued 
therein,  (whether  such  school  be  wholly  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  or  established  and  continued  under  the  powers 
hereinafter  contained),  and  to  be  therein  detained  for  such 
period  of  time  as  may  be  deflated  necessary  for  his  or  her 
proper  secular  and  religious  education,  under  training  in 
habits  of  industry,  which  period  shall  not  be  less  than  one 
year, — but  such  young  person  shall  not  be  detained  beyond 
the  age  of  eighteen  without  his  or  her  consent.  The  act  also 
provides  that  the  Schools  must  be  approved  by  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate of  Scotland,  and  the  Directors  must  be  willing  to  re- 
ceive and  keep  the  pupil  for  the  directedtime,  or  the  committal 
will  be  imperative.  It  rarther  provides,  that  if  the  young  person 
shall  abscond  from  the  school  he  may  be  brought  up  for  sen- 
tence upon  the  original  conviction,  and  sentenced  as  if  he  had 
then,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  before  the  court :  but  if  he 
shall  serve  out  his  time,  he  shall  go  forth  free,  and  the  offence 
which  led  to  his  commitment  to  the  school  shall  be  taken  to 
be  expiated,  and  shall  not  be  deemed  an  aggravation  of  any 
subsequent  offence  of  the  like  kind. 

The  Second  Section  provides,  that  when  any  boy  or  girl,  ap- 
parently under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  be  found  beg- 
ging or  wandering,  without  settled  home  or  guardianship,  or 
lawful,  visible  means  of  subsistence,  such  boy  or  girl,  although 
not  charged  with  any  actual  offence,  shall  be  brought  before 
the  Sheriff  or  Magistrate,  by  any  constable,  and  the  Sheriff  or 
Magistrate  shall  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
sh^  hear  the  parents,  or  guardians,  or  persons  interested  in 
the  boy  or  girl,  and  shall  require  security  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  the  boy  or  girl,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  £1,  and  not 
exceeding  £5,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  twelve  calendar 
months.  The  clause  then  provides,  that  if  the  security  shall 
not  be  found,  the  young  person  shall  be  sent  to  a  Reformatory 
School,  with  the  restrictions  and  provisions  as  to  age  and  other 
points  as  provided  in  the  conclusion  of  the  First  Section. 

The  Third  Section  directs   that  if  the  young   person  shall 

abscond,  in  either  of  the  cases  provided  for  in  the  two   former 

sections,  the  Sheriff  or  Magistrate  shall  have  power  to  add  three 

months  additional  imprisonment  for  this  offence  to  that  period 

26 
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which  would  have  been  adjudicated  in  the  first  instance,  had 
no  committal  to  a  School  been  provided,  and  even  after  the 
expiration  of  these  three  additional jt?m(?»  months,  he  shall  be 
empowered  to  commit  the  young  criminal  to  a  Reformatory 
School ;  in  all  cases,  however,  the  School  commitments  cannot 
extend  beyond  the  eighteenth  year. 

The  Fourth  Section  provides,  that  if  any  person  shall  aid  in  tlie 
escape  or  concealment  of  the  qpcape,of  any  boy  or  girl  from  such 
Reformatory  School,  such  persons  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  £5  upon  the  complaint  of  the  Treasurer  or  other 
officer  of  such  Institution,  to  be  recovered  by  summary 
complaint  before  a  Magistrate  who,  on  conviction  and  failure  of 
payment,  shall  have  power  to  commit  such  person  to  prison  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  sixty  days,  unless  the  penalty  be  sooner 
paid ;  and  such  penalty,  deducting  the  expence  of  prosecution, 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution  in  which 
such  young  person  was  placed,  for  behoof  thereof. 

The  Fifth  Section  provides,  that  in  every  case  where  any 
such  young  person  has  been  sent  by  any  SheriflFor  Magistrate  to 
such  Institution  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Treasurer,  or  other  officer  of  such  Institution  to  demand, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Sheriff  or  Magistrate,  from  the 
parents  or  guai-dians  of  such  young  person,  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  such  person,  as  incurred  by  the  Institution. 
It  is  further  provided  that  such  parents  and  guardians  shall  be 
proceeded  against,  as  in  the  case  of  parties  concealing  abscond- 
ing pupils,  and  shall,  upon  default  of  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  pupil,  be  imprisoned  as  provided  in  the  case  last  mentioned. 

The  Sixth  Section  directs  that  where,  upon  conviction, 
any  young  person  shall  be  sent  to  a  School  supported  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  instead  of  to  a  prison,  and  when  the  parents, 
or  other  person  liable  to  pay  for  such  youug  person  shall  be 
unable  to  pay  the  sum  demandable  by  the  school,  then  the 
Treasurer  of  the  school  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  from  the 
Prison  Board  of  the  county  or  city  in  which  such  young  person 
was  convicted,  the  sum  due  for  his  support  and  teaching  to 
such  school.  It  is  further  provided  that  when,  under  the  Se- 
cond Section, any  young  person  shall  be  sent, without  conviction, 
to  a  Reformatory  School,  and  the  persons  chargeable  for  his 
support  in  such  School  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  the  sum  due, 
then  the  Treasurer  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  such  sum  from 
the  Parochial  Board  of  the  parish,  in  which  such  young  person, 
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if  a  pauper,  woold  have  been  entitled  to  demand  relief;  the  sum 
80  paid  shall  become  a  charge  against  the  Prison  or  Parochial 
Boards,  for  the  year,  and  shall  be  recoverable  and  sued  for  within 
three  months,  after  the  lapse  of  such  year,  the  amount  to  be  sued 
for  under  the  Stftall  BebU  Act,  and  recoverable  even  though 
the  amount  exceed  the  sum  h  mi  ted  in  that  act ;  and  when  the  Pri- 
son or  Parochial  Boards  shall  have  paid  said  sum,  they  shall  have 
a  claim  to  indemnification  against  the  parent,  or  person  primar- 
ily liable. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Sections  are  very  important.  They 
provide  that  where  any  two  or  more  Commissioners  of  supply, 
or  any  two  or  more  Commissioners  of  Police,  of  any  town 
having  a  special  Police  act,  shall  consider  that  it  is  desirable  to 
establish  or  to  continue  the  support  of  such  Schools,or  Institu- 
tions, as  are  indicated  in  the  First  Section,  in  their  district,  they 
shall  give  notice,  three  times  at  least  in  some  local  newspaper,  of 
their  intention  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  or  Police,  at  a  special  meeting.  It  ia  then  provided, 
that  if  the  majority  of  members  attending  the  meeting 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  Schools  should  be  established,  or 
continued,  if  already  established,  application  shall  be  forth- 
with made  by  them  to  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  representing  the  necessity  for  such  School, 
with  or  without  land  for  cultivation,  together  with  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  such  buildings  as  may  be  required,and  upon  certificate 
of  approval  by  such  Secretary  of  State,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  shall  appropriate  a  sum  for  such  building  purposes — 
the  maximum  sum  to  be  regulated  at  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
now  before  us.  The  money  to  be  pud  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund ;  the  property  in  the  Schools  to  be  vested  in  trust  in  such 
persons  as  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  or  Police  shall,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  appoint. 

The  Ninth,Tenth,  and  Eleventii  Sectionsprovide  that  in  every 
subsequent  year  at  the  first  ordinary  general  meetingof  the  Com- 
roissioners,the  Commissioners  then  assembled  shall  elect  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  persons,  either  of  their  own  body  or  otherwise, 
to  be  the  members  of,  and  to  constituteBoards  of  Management  for 
such  School  or  Schools  during  the  year  ensuing ;  such  persons 
to  be  in  number  equal  to  one-half  oif  the  whole  number  of  such 
Boards,  which  Boards  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  eight  and 
not  more  than  twenty  persons,exclusive  of  the  ex-officio  members; 
and  the  number  shall  be  fixed,  by  the  Sheriflf  for  the  County 
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Board,  and  by  the  Lord  Provost,  or  First  Bailie,  for  the  Burgh 
or  Town.  It  is  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being 
elected  by  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  a  member  of  such 
Board,  in  any  burgh  or  town,  unless  he  shall  be  rated 
for  the  purposes  of  Police  for  such  burgh  or  town,  on  a  rent  of 
not  less  than  £10;  and  the  voluntary  contributors  towards  the 
annual  cost  of  such  School  or  Schools  to  the  amount  at  least 
of  one  pound  yearly,  shall  meet  annually,  and  elect  from  among 
themselves  a  number  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Management 
for  such  School,  in  number  equal  to  the  other  half  of  said 
Board,  and  not  being  Commissioners  of  Supply  or  Police ;  the 
Sheriff  and  Sheriff  Substitutes  of  the  county  wherein  said 
School  or  schools  are  established,  and  the  Provost  or  Chief 
Magistrate,  and  the  Senior  Bailie  where  there  is  a  Provost, 
and  the  Second  Bailie  where  there  is  not,  of  any  such  burgh  or 
town,  shall,  ea-officiis,  be  members  of  Boards  of  Management  for 
the  county  and  town  respectively.  Pive  members  of  such 
Boards  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  the  Board  shall  hold 
Meetings  once  at  least  in  every  month  at  the  School,  or  in 
some  convenient  place  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  at  their  first 
meeting,  after  the  annual  meeting,  shall  choose  a  Chairman  for 
the  year  ensuing,  and  who,  in  the  event  of  an  equality  of 
votes,  shall  have  a  casting  vote,  besides  his  deliberate  vote. 
It  is  also  provided  that  the  Board  shall  have  power  to 
make  necessary  rules,  and  to  elect  and  dismiss  officers, 
such  rulcvS,  however,  to  be  approved  by  the  Lord  Advocate. 

The  Twelfth  Section  provides  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  for  any  county,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Police  for 
every  burgh  or  town,  for  the  use  of  which  any  such  Schools 
shall  be  established  or  continued,  may,  at  some  one  of  their 
ordinary  meetings,  in  every  year,  assess  a  special  rate  upon  such 
county,  burgh  or  town,  and  the  rates  shall  be  collected,  levied 
and  recovered,  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  powers,  and 
under  the  same  penalties,  as  the  ordinary  Prison  assessment  for 
the  county,  or  Police-rate  for  such  burgh  or  town ;  provided  that 
no  greater  amount  shall  be  annually  assessed  in  any  county, 
burgh,  or  town,  than  at  the  rate  of  One  Penny  in  the  Pound  of 
value  of  the  property  rateable  to  the  Prison-assessment  of  such 
county  orPoHce-rate  of  such  burgh  or  town ;  nor  shall  the  annual 
amount  of  such  assessment  in  any  one  year  exceed  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  expence  of  any  such  School. 

The  Thirteenth  Section  provides  that  the  Boards  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  School  of  Industry  shall  certify  under  the  hand 
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of  the  Secretary  or  Trensurer,  the  expenditure  which  they  shall 
from  time  to  time  have  incurred  in  mnunging  and  maintaining 
the  School,  to  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  and  of  Police,  and 
the  proportions  payable  from  the  county  and  burgh  assessments, 
or  rates  shall  be  paid  by  the  Clerk,  Secretary,  or  Treasurer 
of  such  Commissioners,  out  of  the  assessments  and  rates,  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Boards  of  Management,  whose  receipts  shall 
be  a  legal  discharge. 

The  Fourteenth  Section  provides  for  the  union  of  counties 
and  towns  for  the  purj)oses  of  the  act. 

The  Fifteenth  Section  provides,  that  all  Schools  taking  the 
benefit  in  any  wav  of  the  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  from 
the  Education  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council, 
aid  equal  in  amount  to  the  sums  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution or  local  assessment,  for  the  annual  expense  of  such 
School,  and  that  under  such  modified  and  varied  regulations, 
as  to  the  accommodation  required  and  the  qualification  of 
Teachers,  as  the  Committee  of  Council  may  make,  in  order 
to  admit  these  Schools  to  the  same  degree  of  support  as  is 
now  given  by  the  Privy  Council  to  ordinary  Schools  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  all  ^^chools  receiving  such  aid  shall  be  open 
to  the  Inspection  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  or 
to  any  other  Inspector  specially  appointed  lor  the  Inspection  of 
Schools  taking  the  benefit  of  the  act. 

The  provisions  of  this  Bill  appear  to  us  to  merit  the  very  deep- 
est attention,  and  the  most  anxious  care  in  legislating  upon  them. 
The  principle  is  excellent.  It  is  that  oi preventioH^  so  strongly 
supported  by  Mr.  Frederick  Hill  in  his  able  work,  Crime,  Us 
Amount,  Causes,  and  Ueinedies ;  and  strenuously  as  Mr.  Hill, 
incited  by  his  great  experience  as  a  Government  Inspector 
of  Prisons,  presses  the  point  of  prevention,  and  of  parental 
responsibility,  he  is  fully  supported  by  Miss  Carpenter,  by 
Mr.  Thomson,  by  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  by 
Sir  John  Pakington,  by  Mr.  Leigh,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Field, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsmill,  and  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Davis — these  last  being  the  most  distinguished  of 
a  body  to  whom  the  Nation  is  already  deeply,  and  wiU  be  yet 
more  largely  indebted — The  Prison  Chaplains. 

We  have  devoted  much  space  to  a  full  analyzation  of  the 
Bill,  and  we  have  done  so  because  we  are  convinced  that  it  is 
calculated  to  be  of  vast  service  to  the  country.  Our  good 
and  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Thomson,  informs  us  tliat  it  has  been 
more  than  five  years  in  preparation,  and  that  to  the  consider- 
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ation  of  ib  provisions,  Sheriff  Watson  of  Aberdeen,  Sheriff 
Barclay  of  Perth,  Mr.  Dunlop,  the  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Greenock,  have,  with  Mr.  Thomson  himself,  and  other 
friends  of  the  criminal  or  destitute  juvenile  offender,  given 
all  the  value  of  their  practised  experience.  "  I  think,"  writes 
Mr.  Thomson,  "  in  its  present  state  it  is  a  very  admirable 
measure, — considering  that  it  is  altogether  a  new  kind  of 
legislature,  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  the  old  criminal 
system,  so  far  as  juveniles  are  concerned — and  I  only  wish  it 
safe  through  both  Houses.'' 

That  this  Bill,  or  some  other  founded  upon  its  provisions, 
must  become  law  no  man  can  doubt.  Every  police  office 
report,  every  charge  from  the  bench,  every  prison  report  prove* 
the  utter  absurdity  and  extravagant  inutility  of  our  present 
system.  To  commit  children  to  gaol  is  a  crime  against  the 
National  resources  if  reformation  be  not  attempted.  Short  im- 
prisonment, as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Field  states,  is  a  folly,  and  in 
a  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  the 
Ordinary  of  Newgate,  we  read  that  a  boy,  the  fourth  child  of 
an  industrious  widow,  was  committed  to  prison  four  times  ^ar 
steahng  small  sums  of  money  from  his  mother  and  master,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  "  penny  gaffs;  "  he  was  whipped,  and 
treated  in  the  usual  way,  but  on  each  occasion  of  conviction 
his  offence  was  worse  than  the  former — and  while  yet  a  child  he 
was  transported.  Mr.  Davis  could  teach  this  boy  nothing  in  the 
short  periods  of  eonfinemerjt — he  was  becoming  hard- 
ened in  a  gaol,  when  he  should  have  been  in^traiuing  as  a  Refor- 
matory School  pupil. 

Tliis  was  a  sad  case,  but  here  it  may  be  objected,  that  the 
boy  was  vicious  and  could  not  be  improved ;  we  even  for 
the  moment  admit  the  objection,  but  then  no  attempt  was  made 
fully  and  judiciously,to  reform  him,  and  that  many  of  our  young 
criminalsare  anxious  for  a  refuge  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  not- 
withstanding the  severity  of  the  probation  at  the  London 
Colonial  Training  Institution  the  number  oi  appUcants  for 
admission  averages  eighty  fee  week.  This  is  not  all ;  we  read  in 
the  London  papers  tliat,on  the  third  day  of  April  last,a  boy  named 
George  Cooper,aged  fourteen years,pleaded  guilty,atthe  Middle- 
sex Sessions,  to  having  stolen  a  pocket  handkerchief.  The  boy 
had, whilst  inthe  House  of  Detention,  committed  an  act  of  wilful 
damage,  in  the  hope  that  his  period  of  imprisonment  would 
be  prolonged,  that  he  might  be  taught  to  read  and  write.  He 
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was  committed  for  two  years,  with  hard  labor ;  and  a  special  re- 
commendation was  given  that  he  would  be  sent  to  Red- Hill. 

A  clause  in  the  Bill  which  we  have  placed  before  the  reader, 
imposes  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  on  the  parents  of 
criminal  and  vagrant  juveniles.  It  is  a  most  necessary 
and  important  provision,  and  has  been  long  demanded.  As 
an  instance  of  a  class  of  cases  continually  brought  before  the 
Police  Magistrates,  we  may  refer  to  one  which  occurred  in  the 
Hammersmith  Office,  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  April  last.  On  that 
day  Henry  Collins,  a  little  bov  aged  ten  years,  was  charged  with 
stealing  a  quartern  loaf  from  the  barrow  of  a  baker.  The  boy's  fa- 
ther had  married  a  second  time,  and  the  prisoner  was  the  child 
of  the  first  wife.  He  had  been  often  in  prison,  he  and 
his  brother  being  sent  out  to  steal,  and  beaten  if  they  returned 
without  money  or  plunder.  Mr.  Beadon,  the  Magistrate, 
observed  upon  the  necessity  for  an  enactment,  bv  which  the 
parents  of  the  prisoner  could  be  punished,  and  compelled 
to  pay  for  his  support  in  Prison.  The  boy  said  he  did  not 
wish  to  steal,  and  was  sent,  crying,  to  gaol,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  he  should  be  committed  to  Red-Hill.  These  cases, 
from  thousands  of  a  like  kind,  prove  the  necessity  for  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  prove,  too,  how  truly  the  late  Mr  Justice 
Talfourd,  a  very  few  days  before  his  death,  spoke,  when,  address- 
ing the  Grand  Jury  of  Berkshire,  he  said : — 

**  There  are  two  general  circumstances  in  the  calendar  to  which  I 
think  I  shall  advert,  not  for  the  purpose  of  detaining  you  at  this  time 
with  any  remarks  upon  them,  hut  for  the  purpose  of  noting  facts,  in 
order  that  they  may  make  that  impression  which  they  are  calculated 
to  make  upon  the  general  mind.  One  is,  that  this  calendar  pre- 
sents no  exception  from  the  general  association  of  ignorance  with 
crime,  and  further,  that  this  calendar  does  most  eloquently  speak  on 
behalf  of  those  efforts  which  are  now  largely  being  made,  to  procure 
for  the  juvenile  offenders  that  reformatory  discipline  which  is  essen- 
tial, not  only  for  their  sakes,  but  that  they  should  experience  such 
reform  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  With  respect  to  the  first,  I  find 
on  analyzing  the  calendar,  that  notwithstanding  the  activity  which  has 
been  excited  throughout  the  country  in  various  departments  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  education,  there  are  no  less  a  proportion  in  this 
calendar  of  65  prisoners,  than  one- third  who  have  not  even  exper- 
ienced that  first  step  from  the  most  brutish  state  of  ignorance  which 
belongs  to  human  information,'  namely,  that  of  being  able  to  read. 
I  do  not  allude  to  this  fact  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  they, 
without  a  higher,  a  nobler,  and  a  better  etlucation,  would  be  pre- 
served from  the  commission  of  crime,  but  ratlier  as  an  indication  of 
the  vast  state  of  the  dense  ignorance  whieh   still   remains  unaffected 
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notwithstanding  the  philanthropic  efforts  which  have  been  made 
throughout  the  country,  and  which  call  therefore  for  the  most  serious 
and  earnest  attention  of  those  who  desire  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
perform  the  painful,  yet  important  duty,  of  punishing  those  whom 
they  have  taken  no  means  to  educate  or  instruct.  Upon  the  other 
subject,  namely  that  of  the  facts  which  this  calendar  discloses, 
tending  to  excite  us  all  to  the  desire  of  providing  reformatory 
discipline  for  juvenile  offenders,  there  is  this  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  out  of  the  number  of  prisoners  who  have  been 
committed  to  Reading  gaol  for  trial  at  these  assizes,  there  are  15 
who  have  been  previously  convicted  ;  and  out  of  this  number,  I  am 
informed  by  the  excellent  chaplain  of  the  gaol*  (than  whom  there  is 
no  man  living  on  earth  who  better  understands  the  subject,  or  who 
more  deeply  leels,  or  who  entertains  a  more  anxious  and  earnest  desire 
for  their  reform),  that  out  of  this  number  there  are  more  than  two- 
thirds  who  began  their  career  of  crime  before  they  were  16  years  of 
age,  and  several  of  them  have  been  repeatedly  convicted.  Indeed  one 
cannot  help  sometimes  feeling,  that  when  one  is  obliged  to  superadd 
punishment  heavier  than  that  which  the  mere  facts  of  the  case  would 
call  upon  us  to  inflict,  by  reason  of  previous  convictions,  in  reality 
the  circumstance,  instead  of  being  an  aggravation  of  the  crime,  is  a 
claim  on  our  Christian  sympathy.  For  what  is  a  poor  lad  to  do, 
being  turned  out  of  prison  having  undergone  punishment,  with  poss- 
ibly the  irritation  of  personal  chastisement,  and  shame  therefore 
brought  upon  him  ;  what  is  he  to  do  when  he  is  let  out,  except  to 
turn  again,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  life,  perhaps  to  some  im- 
mediate course  of  crime,  and  perhaps  of  a  much  more  heinous 
description  than  that  which  brought  him  to  prison  the  first  time.  It 
becomes  us  therefore  who  desire  to  maintain  and  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  moral  feeling  of  the  people,  to  endeavour  when 
the  circumstance  of  their  early  guilt,  which  very  often  has  arisen 
from  some  sudden  temptation,  and  does  not  imply  any  greater  de- 
pravity than  that  which  the  corruption  of  human  nature  spreads 
amongst  all,  that  we  should  take  an  opportunity,  not  of  yielding  up 
the  educational  discipline  of  the  law — that  we  should  take  care  not 
merely  to  punish  but  to  reform,  and  to  seek  to  avail  ourselves  of  that 
opportunity  which  that  first  offence  has  given,  to  bring  within  the 
pale  of  sympathy,  and  within  the  pale  of  religion,  that  unhappy  per- 
son who  has  a  soul  immortal  as  our  own,  and  has  entered  upon  a 
life — a  life  as  long  in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come, — and  to 
whom  our  warmest  sympathy,  rather  than  our  indignation,  ought  to 
be  addressed." 

No  man  can  doubt  that  these  words  are  as  true  as  they  are 
wise.  The  judge  was  to  try  two  boys — the  one  aged  thirteen, 
the  other  eight — the  former  was  acquitted,  the  latter  con- 
victed, the  offence  of  each  was  arson — burning  oats  and  hay — 
there  was  no  connection  between  the  prisoners.  Few  will 
dissent  from  the  opinion  offered    by  the  judge,  when  he    ex- 

*  Rev.  John  Field. 
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claimed — ''  A  child  of  eight  years  of  age  charged  with  this 
fearful  crime  of  arson.  No  doubt  it  is  a  case  fit  and  proper  to 
be  committed,  but  it  is  one  presenting  great  difficulties  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
a  shocking  thing  to  put  a  child  eight  years  of  age  on  his  trial, 
so  on  the  other  it  would  be  a  very  great  evil  indeed  if  it  could 
be  supposed  that  offences  of  this  kind,  which  a  child  can  com- 
mit, might  be  committed  with  impunity,  merely  because  it  is 
a  child  of  tender  age.  You  will  have  to  inquire  whether  he 
was  of  sufficient  capacity  to  rebut  the  presumption  the  law 
raises  of  his  being  incapable  of  crime.  The  law  presumes— a 
conclusive  presumption — that  a  child  under  seven  years  of  age 
is  incapable  of  crime,  but  beyond  that  age  he  is  to  be  subject 
to  criminal  justice.  It  becomes  a  question  of  circumstance, 
the  law  presuming  in  raising  a  prima  facie  presumption  of 
crime,  and  that  presumption  being  very  often  rebutted  by  the 
circumstances  ot  the  case  itself — and  often  rightly  and  wisely 
rebutted.^' 

That  the  public  mind  is  beginning  to  be  awake  to  these 
things  is,  doubtless,  a  fact,  but  why  is  not  the  subject  advanced 
by  the  Legislature?  In  all  the  force  of  plainest  proof, 
from  undoubted  sources.  Sir  John  Pakington  has  shown 
that  these  Reformatory  Schools  are  the  best,  and  safest,  and 
surest  protection  against  the  spread  of  crime,  and  against 
the  increase  of  taxation.  The  people  are  themselves  anxious 
to  see  the  Eeformatory  movement  established.  When  the 
Ragged  Schools  of  London  were  opened,  in  the  year  1844,  they 
numbered  20  schools,  200  voluntary  teachers,  and  2,000 
scholars,  aided  by  funds  amounting  to  £61  :  9  ;  6. 
In  the  year  1852  the  schools  were  116,  the  teachers  1,787, 
the  scholars  11,733,  and  the  funds  had  risen  to  £4,800 :  13:3. 

So  far  for  the  London  experiment,  but,  in  Aberdeen,  the 
poor  came  forward  with  their  pence — and  whilst  in  one  year 
the  rich  contributed  £150,  the  working  men  collected  amongst 
their  own  class  £250  ;  and  w^hy  ?  because,  as  they  told  Mr. 
Thomson,  "  Before  this  school  was  opened  we  were  afraid  to 
trust  our  children  a  moment  out  of  doors  alone  ;  they  were 
exposed  to  learn,  and  did  learn,  all  manner  of  mischief  ;  but 
DOW  this  school  has  cleared  the  streets  of  the  little  vagabonds 
who  corrupted  them.  We  are  not  now  afraid  to  let  them  out, 
and  therefore  we  support  this  school.'' 

And  why  should  not  the  nation  support  these  Schools?    Is  it 
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that  religion,  and  bow  to  teach  heathen  in  rags  theology,  is  a 
diificult  problem  to  be  solved  ?  Irreligion  and  crime  are  spring- 
ing up  around  us, — not  a  cheap  book  shop  where  the  poorer 
classes  deal  but  contains  its  pennyworth  of  impurity  and 
atheism.  Look  to  the  Census  Report  on  Religious  fTorship 
in  England  and  Wales,  count  the  phases  of  creed,  and  observe 
how,  day  by  day,  the  Established  Church  is  becoming  weaker, 
whilst  the  conventicle  is  crowded,  whilst  the  western  Mahom- 
medanism — Mormonism, — ^is  gaining  followers  by  thousands. 
Who  that  observes  these  changes,  and  marks  the  uneasy 
heaving  of  the  black  sea  of  ignorance  and  crime  that  hourly 
casts  up  its  poor  human  weeds,  affrighting  the  thoughtful  by 
its  presage,  and  saddening  the  good  by  the  horrible  neglect  of 
every  command  of  God,  of  which  it  proves  this  nation  to  have 
been  guilty,  that  will  not  fear  a  problem  is  to  be  solved,  which 
may  solve  itself,  if  speedy  means  are  not  adopted  to  save  the 
country  from  increased  adult  crime,  and  from  the  spread  of  a 
juvenile  sin,  threatening  a  future  when  vice  will  become  gene- 
rally ,as  it  is  now  frequently — hbreditaky?  "Whilst,'' writes  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  his  Charge  deUvered  in  August, 
1850,  *'  the  clergy  are  wrangling  on  points  of  doctrine.  Infi- 
delity is  advancing  nearer  and  nearer,  its  strongholds  are 
taking  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  people.  The  state  of  the 
population  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  them  in  wasting  their 
energies  on  subjects  that  are  left  undecided,  instead  of  apply- 
ing themselves  to  their  proper  work ;"  these  words  are  true, 
true  in  every  part,  and  yet  they  were  addressed  to  men  who 
believe  in  the  inspiration  of  that  Book  which  tells  us — in  as 

MUCH  AS  YE  DID  IT  NOT  UNTO  ONE  OP  THE  LEAST  OF  THESE  MY 
BRETHREN,  YE  DID  IT  NOT  TO  ME."^ 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  these  Schools  are  very  expensive. 
This  is  a  common  error,  and  can  only  arise  from  ignorance.  In 
a  former  paper  we  entered  at  length  into  the  cost  of  Schools 
and  Gaols,*  and  proved  the  vast  saving  to  be  derived  by  society, 
and  by  the  ratepayers  in  all  points,  from  the  adoption  of  Schools 
for  destitute  or  criminal  juveniles.  We  now  state,  from  the 
best  authority,  the  cost  of  gaols  and  schools  as  follows  : — 

•  For  some  information  on  the  spread  of  infidelity  and  ignorance  of 
religion,  see  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  13,  p.  25. 
See  also  a  very  excellent  paper  on  **  Popular  Infidelity,"  in  "  The  News 
of  theChurches."  No.  2,  p.  40. 

t  See  IRISH  QuARTERLT  Review,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  13,  p.  53. 
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Cost  of  Juvenile   in  Gaol    ... 
„         At   Park  hurst 
„         At  Mettrai 
„         At  Strettoii-on-Dansmore 
,9        At  Aberdeeti 
These  figures  are  indisputable,  and  begging  the  reader    to 
bear   them    in     mind,    and   to  recollect    that     great    truth 
recorded  by  the  NewcasUe  and  Gateshead  Committee  on  Juve- 
nile crime — "  that  a  child,  bvbn  wubn  citmiNAL,  should 

BB  TRBATBD  AS    A    CHILD,    AND     SBNT  TO  A    REFORMATOUY 

SCHOOL,  ANi>  NOT  TO  A  PuisoN*' — we  placc  before  him  the 
plan  upon  which  Mr.  Thomson,  and  upon  which  we,  would 
wish  to  see  these  Schools  founded,  and  aided  by  legislative 
authority.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Thomson's  letter,  addressed 
last  December  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  excellent  Recorder  of  Birming- 
ham : — 

**  It  is  very  desirable,  in  any  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  obtained,  to 
g^vethe  Schools  the  full  title  of  *  InditstrialFbbding  Schools* — 
thus  giving  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  to  the  two  leading 
principles  on  which  they  proceed,  viz.,  industrial  training  and  feeding; 
and  to  designate  the  class  for  whom  they  are  intended,  the  words 
Juvenile  and  Bagged  should  not  be  omitted — thus,  the  full  title 
ought  to  be 

JUVENILB   BAOaBD   InDUSTBIAL   FeBI>ING   SoiOOLB. 

This  title  might  save  many  future  ditputes  as  to  whether  the 
Schools  were  interfering  with  ordinary  Pauper  Schools  on  the  one 
hand,  or  with  Prisons  on  the  other. 

Three  classes  of  Schools  ought  to  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament : — 

1.  Beformatobt  Schools,  for  Convicted  Youths. 

2.  Agricultural  Schools,  for  training  up  for  Emigra- 

tion, or  for  home  Labour,  as  may  be  found  expedient. 

3.  Juvenile  Bagged  Industrial  Feeding  Schools. 

liefffrmatory  Schools.  To  them  I  would  send  all  persons  con- 
victed above  14  years  of  age,  and  keep  them  there  until  18  or  20, 
or  until  they  have  been  at  least  two  or  three  years   under   training. 

My  object  in  specifying  above  14,  is,  that  a  boy  or  girl  who  has 
led  a  thoroughly  vicious  life  for  several  years  becomes  a  very  dan- 
gerous inmate  of  a  younger  School ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  younger 
Schools  that  I  look  for  the  greater  part  of  the  good  to  be  accom- 
plished, I  am  desirous  that  they  should  set  out  with  as  few  draw- 
backs as  possible;  at  the  same  time  many  whose  judgment  deserves 


*  For  particulars  as  to  cost  of  Schools,  see   "  Two  Prize  Essays  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency,"  Chapter  V. 
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the  highest  consideration  are  inclined  to  make  the  age  16.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  restrict  very  much  the  age  up  to  which  convicts 
may  be  sent  to  the  Reformatory  School.  A  young  man  of  20,  or 
even  25,  may  often  be  a  most  suitable  subject  for  it — and  this  may 
well  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  sentenicing  judges  especially  as 
such  cases  will,  in  general,   be  tried  by  professional  men. 

These  Schools  must  be  considered  as  Prisons  without  the  strict 
confinement  of  walls  and  bars,  and  require  a  mode  of  treatment 
something  betwixt  a  Prison  and  a  School,  and  they  may  be  placed 
in  any  locality,  and  made  of  any  extent  which  circumstances  require. 
But,  provision  must  be  made  for  doing  away,  both  in  Scotland  and 
England,  with  the  present  local  distinctions  and  local  funds,  so  that 
it  be  not  necessary  to  have  one  in  each  county  and  burgh.  No 
great  number  ought  to  be  required — and  the  Colonial  Training 
School  in  Westminster  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  type  of  such 
establishments.  .  The  principle  to  be  mainly  kept  in  view  in  them, 
is,  to  place  clearly  before  each  inmate,  the  hardship  and  misery  of  a 
life  of  crime — the  comparative  comfort  and  happiness  of  a  life  of 
honest  industry — basing  the  whole  argument  on  the  Word  of  God, 
and  then  applying  the  test  of  a  modified  and  gradually  increasing 
personal  liberty.  No  one  ought  to  leave  the  *  Reformatory*  until 
he  has  learned  by  experience,  that  he  is  trusted — and  that  he  de- 
serves to  be  so  ;  and,  unless  he  have  this  confidence — this  amount 
of  self-reliance, — he  is  not  likely  to  do  well. 

The  Reformatory  School  must  be  open  to  all  voluntary  appli- 
cants— otherwise,  it  will  only  do  half  its  work.  Let  them  be  severely 
tested,  as  at  the  Colonial  Training  School — but  do  not  require  the 
repentant  criminal  to  add  another  to  his  long  list  of  crimes,  before 
he  is  permitted  to  begin  a  career  of  reformation. 

Agricultural  Schools The  only    very  complete    experiment    of 

this  sort,  which  I  have  seen,  is  the  admirable  establishment  at  Red- 
hill — and  the  results  hitherto  derived  from  it,  are  such  as  may  well 
make  it  the  model  of  others.  The  experience  acquired  at  Quatt, 
Briffgenorth,  and  Stretton  on  Dunsmore,  and  also  from  the  French, 
Belgian,  and  German  establishments,  all  go  to  prove  the  value  and 
the  practicability  of  such  Schools.  Parkhurst,  however  good  in  its 
way,  is  much  more  of  a  prison  than  Redhill.  The  number  re- 
quired of  them,  would  never  be  great — provided  they  be  made 
available  without  local  restrictions  as  to  Counties,  as  already  sug- 
gested in  regard  to  the  Reformatories. 

Juvenile  Ragged  Industrial  Feeding  Schools,  However  admirable 
the  reformatory  and  agricultural  Schools  may  be,  still,  the  great 
basis  of  the  new  system  of  dealing  with  our  youthful  criminals,  must 
be  found  in  the  Juvenile  Ragged  Industrial  Feeding  Schools;  and, 
it  is  to  them  principally  we  must  look  for  the  improvement  of 
our  hitherto  neglected  Juveniles. 

These  unfortunate  children  need  food,  instruction  in  religion,  and 
the  ordinary  branches  of  human  knowledge,  training  in  habits  of 
industry — and,  partially  at  least,   they  need  clothing. 

To  be  effective,  the  Schools  must  supply  all  these,  and  such  has 
been  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Aberdeen,  and  of  many  other 
Schools. 
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The  food  is  an  essential  part  of  the  system-— and  it  is  neither  to 
expensive  nor  so  troubles* nne  to  supply  it,  as  is  supposed  hy  those 
who  have  not  tried  the  plan. 

It  ensures  regular  attendance^  without  any  trouble^it  enables 
the  pupils  to  profit  by  their  lessons — and  to  apply  to  them  with 
vigour — which  no  child  suffering  under  the  pangs  of  hunger  can 
possibly  do,  and  it  is  felt  by  the  children  to  be  real  subi^tantial 
kindness,  and  even  by  their  parents — to  whom  it  indirectly  affords 
relief,  and  that  in  a  form  which  they  cannot  mis-apply. 

The  necessity  of  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
other  ordinary  school  branches,  and  of  Industrial  Training,  are  too 
obvious  to  require  to  be  enforced  by  argument. 

The  ground- work  of  the  whole  system  of  teaching  and  of 
training,  must  be  the  BibU — the  revealed  Word  of  God,  by  which 
alone,  either  rich  or  poor  can  l)e  made  truly  wise,  either  for 
Time  or  for  Eternity — and  it  would  be  well,  that  this  were  distinctly 
recognised  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  obtained — both,  as  a 
due  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  a  professedly  Christian 
nation,  and  for  the  practical  purpose  of  preventing  any  public 
money  being  worse  than  wasted  in  aiding  Schools,  if  the  zeal  of  the 
Infidel  party  should  ever  lead  them  to  attempt  to  train  up  ne- 
glected Juveniles  in  the  way  in  which  they  ought  not  to  go.  Let 
it  be  at  once  enacted,  that  no  public  aid  shall  be  given  to  any  of 
these  Schools  from  which  the  Word  of  God  is  excluded. 

Some  of  our  zealous  friends  and  supporters,  who  hold  voluntary 
principles,  object  conscientiously  to  the  children  being  brought  up 
as  members  of  this  or  of  that  particular  Church.  But,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  up  to  the  age  at  which  the  children  com- 
monly leave  such  Schools,  the  very  ideas  of  the  differences  betwixt 
one  Christian  Church  and  another  have  not  begun  to  enter  into 
their  minds.  The  sole  object  of  the  religious  training  ought  to  be 
to  make  them  Christian  Children— and,  at  a  later  period  of  life, 
they  will  decide  for  themselves  to  what  denomination  they  are  to 
belong.  Every  right -hearted  Christian  must  rejoice  in  seeing  ne- 
glected  Juveniles  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  their  duties  to  God, 
their  neighbour,  and  wiemselves,  and  he  must  deem  it  a  very  sub- 
ordinate matter  to  which  subdivision  of  the  Church  they  may 
ultimately  attach  themselves — and  the  teacher  of  a  Juvenile  Ragged 
School  must  be  singularly  unqualified  for  his  oflSce,  and  must  make 
strange  waste  of  his  own  and  his  pupils'  time,  if  he  devotes  himself 
to  making  them  all  conform  to  his  own  peculiar  ideas,  whether  he 
be  Episcopalian,  or  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  or  Independent — all 
such  sectarian  proselytism  ought  to  be  stedfastly  discouraged,  and 
every  energy  directed  to  the  only  worthy  object — Christianizing. 

In  this  matter,  however,  there  is  more  real  difficulty,  when  the 
question  comes  to  be,  not  betwixt  one  body  of  Protestants  and  an- 
other, but  betwixt  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  conscientious  scruples  of  a  Roman  Catholic  parent  are 
entitled  to  respect,  when  they  really  exist  The  experience  of 
Scotland,  however,  all  goes  to  show  that  they  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
object  to  their  children  being  taught  along  with  Protestant  children. 
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and  from  the  same  Bible,  unless,  indeed,  the  idea  be  put  into  their 
heads,  and  hard  pressed  upon  them  by  other  people.  Cases  have 
occurred  in  which  they  have  thus  been  induced— perhaps  forced — 
to  object  to^he  Bible  teaching  of  their  children. 

Consider  how  such  neglected  Juveniles  are  circumstanced.  If 
their  Roman  Catholic  parents  were  educating  them  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  own  religion,  no  man  has  any  right  to  interfere  with 
them  ;  but  they  are  neglecting  them — they  are  not  educating  them 
to  become  self-supporting  members  of  society,  but  leaving  them  to 
be  trained  up  by  their  older  vicious  comrades  in  every  sort  of 
iniquity.  Were  it  not  so,  they  would  never  become  the  objects  of 
the  care  of  Juvenile  Ragged  Schools.  A  Protestant  State,  vsu^h  as 
Great  Britain,  is  well  entitled  to  say  to  such  parents,  if  you  neglect 
to  educate  your  children,  we  cannot,  either  for  their  sakes  or  our 
own,  suffer  this  to  be ; — they  must  be  educated,  and  if  you  can  not, 
or  will  not,  we  must ;  and  at  the  sanie  time,  as  a  Protestant  people, 
we  dare  not  educate  them  by  any  other  means  but  the  use  of  the 
Word  of  God.  There  is  neither  cruelty  nor  injustice  in  so  doing, 
and,  practically,  it  will  be  found  that  the  parents  of  the  neglected 
outcasts  are  very  rarely  members  of  any  Christian  Church,  or  care 
about  religion  in  any  way.  Were  it  otherwise,  they  would  not  ne- 
glect their  offspring ;  and  their  parents  may,  in  general,  be  correctly 
designated  home-heathens.  The  sanctions  and  influences  of  religion 
are,  it  may  almost  be  said,  more  needful  for  the  education  of  the 
lowest  classes  than  for  others ;  and,  therefore,  let  no  system  be 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  which  the  use  of  the  Bible  is  not 
distmctly  recognised. 

What  is  equally  important,  no  master  or  mistress  can,  by  possi- 
bility, train  a  large  number  of  outcast  children.  The  work  must  be 
done  by  the  immediate  acting  of  the  teacher's  mind  upon  the  pupil's 
mind ;  and,  therefore,  large  numbers  are  inadmissible.  It  is  not 
merely  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering,  which  are  to  be  taught, 
but  the  whole  moral  nature  is  to  be  impressed  and  moulded ;  and 
from  70  to  100  ought  to  be  the  utmost  number  admitted  to  one 
School.  When  the  pupils  become  more  numerous,  build  another 
school,  and  get  another  teacher. 

TJie  responsibility  of  parents  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  their  children  ought  to  be  effectually  maintained,  as  proposed  in 
No.  13  of  the  Committee's  Resolutions.  It  is  high  time  to  put  an  end 
to  the  fearful  wickedness,  of  parents,  for  their  own  profit,  training  up 
their  children  to  a  professional  life  of  crime  ;  and  no  check  would 
be  more  efficient,  than  obliging  the  parent  to  pay  for  the  support 
of  his  neglected  child,  whether  in  prison  or  at  a  Reformatory 
School. 

It  must  be  distinctly  acknowledged  that  no  stain  of  criminality 
attaches  to  a  child  on  account  of  having  been  educated  at  a  Ju- 
venile Ragged  School,  and  every  exertion  must  be  used  to  obtain 
the  cordial  acquiescence  of  the  pubUc  mind  in  this  feeling ;  the 
children  will  otherwise,  have  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  con- 
tend with  in  after-life. 

The  children  sent  to  these  Schools,  afler  petty  offences,  must  be 
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regarded  as  no/ gift//^  on  the  score  of  their  want  of  discernment, 
to  use  the  French  technical  expression ;  and  those  who  are  sent  to 
them  for  no  offence,  hot  simply  because  they  are  neglected,  must 
not  be  accounted  as  having  thereby  acquired  any  taint  whatsoever — 
both  must  have  a  clear  open  course  before  them  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  expensive  buildings  ever  should  be  erected, 
and  nothing  approaching  to  luxury  ought  to  be  introduced.  The 
children  have  an  arduous  struggle  before  them,  and  it  is  needful  that 
they  be  trained  to  it  from  the  first ;  but  this  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  greatest  cleanliness  and  good  order.  It  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view,  that  if  these  Schools  effectually  do  their  work^  many  of  thero> 
in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  will  become  unnecessary,  and 
their  place  be  supplied  by  Day  and  Infant  Schools,  where  the  par- 
ents  pay  the  ordinary  fees. 

The  question  of  ittdging  the  children  ought  not  to  be  determined  by 
law,  but  left  free  for  the  managers  of  each  School  to  decide  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  The  experience  of  Aberdeen  is  most  clearly 
in  favor  of  their  returning  nightly  to  their  homes,  although  ex- 
ceptional cases  do  occur.  They  often  convey  much  good  directly 
to  their  parents,  and  still  more  is  accomplished  by  the  visits  of  those 
who,  taking  an  interest  in  the  children,  are  thereby  induced  to 
extend  their  care  to  their  relatives,  and  pay  them  kindly  visits 
at  their  own  houses.  The  Juvenile  Industrial  School  ought  ever 
to  be  widely  different  from  the  Endowed  Hospital,  or  the  Poor 
House. 

It  is  needless  now  to  discuss  the  abstract  question  of  how  far 
Society  has  the  right  to  punish,  as  criminals,  children  whom  So. 
ciety  has  never  taught  to  know  right  from  wron^.  All  must  admit 
that  it  is  not  kind — that  it  is  not  expedient.  We  speak  of  the  un- 
educated classes,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake ; — no  child  can  grow  up 
uneducated  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  two  classes  of 
which  all  Society  consists,  are  not  the  educated  and  the  uneducated, 
but  those  who  have  been  educated  in  sin  and  to  sin,  and  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  wisdom  and  to  wisdom— of  those  who  have 
been  trained  up  neither  to  fear  God  nor  regard  man,  and  those  who 
have  been  taught  from  their  infancy  to  fear  God  and  love  their 
neighbour.  On  these  broad  and  plain  principles  the  New  Schools 
ought  to  be  established  and  conducted." 

We  have  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  this  question,and  did  space 
permit  intended  to  have  written  upon  the  subject  of  Prison 
Discipline,and  theSeparate,and  Ticket-of-Leave  System? — these 
two  most  important  topics  we  must  postpone  until  our  Septem- 
ber number.lndeed  we  do  not  know  how  our  present  paper  could, 
injustice  to  its  subject,  be  curtailed.  We  wished  to  show  that 
the  law  must  be  suited  to  the  time,  and  that  if  our  system  of 
punishment  of  juvenile  offenders  be  not  changed,  our  criminal 
code  will  become  a  disgrace  to  civilization,  and  a  source  of 
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mill  to  tlie  countrj.  All  the  efforts  towards  atnelioraton 
in  these  Kingdom^  are,  as  we  have  already  observed,  of  steady 
growth  and  of  slow  movement ;  but  once  convince  the  Nation 
that  a  change  is  required,  and  the  end  is  secured.  We  believe 
with  Mr.  Thomson,  he  freely  confesses  the  fact,  that  Reforma- 
tory Schools  can  only  be  rendered  successful  by  a  measure 
''which  is  altogether  anew  kind  of  Legislation,  and  breaks 
down  the  barriers  of  the  old  Criminal  System,  as  far  as  juveniles 
are  concerned."  But  the  Legislation  is  necessary,  if  the 
country  is  to  be  protected  from  an  inundation  of  crime. 
When  the  Barons  of  England  declared — "Et  omnes 
comiteset  barones  una  voce  responderunc  quodnolunt  leges 
Anglise  mutare,qufie  hucusque  usitatse  sunt  et  approbatae" — 
they  but  declared  a  great,  national,  and  wise  principle,  and  yet 
since  that  period  laws  have  been  changed  with  the  change  of 
time,  and  the  stability  of  the  constitution  has  been  proved  by 
the  increased  strength  which  the  grand  edifice  has  received 
from  the  wise  and  watchful  care  of  those  who  have  tended  its  se- 
curity, strengthening  its  foundations  whilst  adapting  its  old 
structure  to  bear  the  pressure  of  an  element,  more  trying  than 
material  building  ever  bore,  the  public  need — the  national 
necessity.  This  change  of  law  which  we  demand  will  come 
with  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  or — without  it.  True,  the 
Legislature  would  end  with  a  violent  change,  and  that  change 
would  come  from  those  whose  cause  we  now  advocate. 

But  what  will  those  child  criminals  be  if  we  suffer  them  to 
grow  up  as  their  fathers  grew  ?  Shall  the  criminal  code  of 
the  country  be  the  only  system  unimproved  with  the  age  ? 
We  may  unfold  every  secret  of  the  stars  ;  we  may  send  the  rail- 
way engine  flying  through  the  balmy  fields  of  our  Indian  empire; 
we  may  cast  forth  upon  the  flashing  of  the  electric  wire,  the 
words  which  are  understood  in  other  lands  as  soon  as  given  at 
home  ;  we  may  be  the  proudest,  and  the  richest,  and  the 
grandest  j:eople  of  the  earth,  with  power  in  all  spheres,  with 
influence  in  the  national  councils  of  every  country  of  the  earth, 
and  yet,  if  we  permit  the  growth  of  a  population  of  "  Home 
Heathens,'*  we  cannot  escape  that  destruction  which  a  thought- 
ful man  sorrowingly  indicated,  when  he  wrote  that  *'  If  the 
monarchy  and  the  representative  system  of  Great  Britain  are 
to  perish,  it  will  not  be  from  any  conspiracy  of  the  nobles. 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Revolution  settlement  secured  and  limi- 
ted their  influence  in  the  Constitution.     Nor  will  it  arise  from 
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the  rebellion  of  the  middle  classes,  who  acquired  their  due 
share  of  political  power  by  the  Reform  Bill.  But  the  dominion 
of  an  ignorant  and  demoralized  democracy  is  scarcely  more 
fatal  than  the  growth  of  popular  discontent/'  These  words 
were  written  last  year  by  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  in  de- 
manding extended  and  improved  literary  and  religious  training 
for  the  people  at  large."^  We  apply  them  now  to  the  class  of 
criminal  and  destitute  juveniles  to  whose  condition  and  ame- 
lioration we  have  devoted  this  paper.  We  claim  the  proposed 
change  for  these  children  as  their  right — we  claim  it  that  the 
law  of  God  and  the  law  of  humanity  may  interpose  between 
them  and  the  future  ruin  of  the  Kingdom  at  their  hands.  The  re- 
medy  we  have  suggested  may  be  unusual,  and  untried,  save 
in  particular  localities,  but  where  proved  it  has  been  successful; 
and  if,  as  has  been  truly  stated,  gaols  should  be  **  Moral 
Hospitals,^'  we  contend  that  Industrial  Feeding  Schools  and 
Reformatory  Institutions  should  be  Moral  Dispensaries.  The 
old  system  of  cure  has  been  nothing  more  than  quackery;  juve- 
nile crime  has  become  a  foul  and  virulent  ulcer,  eating  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  body  politic,  and  becoming,  day  by 
day,  more  unmanageable,  and  he  who  would  restore  the  social 
health  of  the  commonwealth,  must  be  prepared  to  act,  if 
necessary,  upon  the  old  maxim  of  Hippocrates — **  Ad  ex- 
tremes morbos  extrema  remedia.^'  The  disease  is,  indeed, 
extreme,  the  remedy  though  new,  is  neither  violent  nor  un- 
certain. 

Few  cities  need  these  schools  more  than  our  own,  as  the 
following  figures,  taken  specially  for  this  paper,  from  the 
Statistical  Tables  o^  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  for  the 
Year  185S  prove.  To  these  authentic  facts  we  beg  the  most 
earnest  attention,  first,  of  every  christian  man — secondly,  of 
every  tax  payer  in  Dublin. 

These  figures  show,  in  the  plainest  and  clearest  manner, 
that  every  argument  in  support  of  the  demand  for  Reforma- 
tory Schools  is  strengthened  by  the  evidence  of  our  PoHce 
Returns. — 


*  See  "PubUc  Education  as  Affected  by  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  CouncU  from  1846  to  1852  ;  With  Suggestions  as  to  Future 
PoUcy."  By  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart.  London  :  Longman 
and  Co.    1853. 
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Ibble  showing  the  Age  and  Sex  ofpersoMf  under  20  years  of  age, 
Summarily  Convicted  during  the  year  1853. 


Under  10  years 

10  years  of  age 

16  years  of  age 

Offencea. 

of  age. 

and  under  16. 

and  under  20. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

i  C  Assaults  and  Common  Assaults 

0 

0 

17 

1 

180 

27 

g  1  Obstructing  Police,  Rescue,  Ac.' 
1/                           Total, 

0 

0 

7 

2 

93 

16 

0 

0 

24~" 

3 

223 

43 

Dog  Stealing     . 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

~ 

0 

Embezzlement 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

«| 

Frauds,  Ac       . 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

0 

9 

1 

5 

Attempts  to  commit  Larceny 

2 

61 

9 

83 

7 

O . 

Pawning  Ulegally 

0 

6 

1 

4 

8 

"2 

Receiving  Soldiers'  necessaries 
Total, 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

^ 

16 

3 

417 

65 

429 

131 

18 

3 

499 

66 

628 

148 

f  ^  f  ^inifal  damage,  total  of  this 
|a|     Class 

0 

0 

40 

4 

43 

20 

rRunaway  Apprentices 

0 

0 

6 

0 

20 

0 

i 

Cruelty  to  Animals 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

Deserters 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

8 

Disorderly  Characters 

0 

0 

276 

» 

673 

90 

^ 

Prostitutes 

0 

0 

0 

7 

472 

258 

1 

Drunkenness    . 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

200 

Exposing  the  person  indecently 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

o 

Furious  driving 

Driving  with  inj  ury  to  the  person 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

ff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 « 

Gambling 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

€ 

Nuisances 

0 

0 

66 

8 

88 

16 

a 

Non-payment  of  Fines 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

§ 

Smuggling 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Suicide 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Tippling  in  unlicensed  homsea 

0 

0 

3 

0 

27 

10 

Suspicious  Characters,  Vagrants 

461 

463 

948 

648 

986 

1165 

Breaches  of  Dublin  Carriage 

1 

Regulations 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

*"  ^                          Total, 

461 

463 

1308 

674 

2316 

1744 

GRAND  TOTAL, 

479 

466 

1866 

746 

3108 

1966 

The  above  table  gives  a  Total  of  8619  offences  indicated, 
committed  by  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  adjudicated 
summarily  by  the  magistrates. 
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Ibble  fAotoing   the  Age  atid  Sex  ofpersofu^  under  20  yearB  of 
age,  Committed  by   the  MagUtrates  during  the  year  1853. 


Offences. 

Under  10  years 
of  age. 

10  years  of  age 
and  under  16. 

Uyearsof  age 
ahd  under  20. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

.  fABsaiilta,  and  Commoa  Aamilts 
S    Stealing 
g  J  Manslaogliter    . 
^  I  Indecent  offenoet  and  AMOlt 

S  L                          Total, 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

• 
• 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 

6 
0 
2 
2 

0 

0 

1 

10 

1 

1 

-Bnrglaiy 

Breaking  or  attempting  to  break 

into  a  dwelling  house  by  day 

Outkonae  by  niglitor  day 

Total. 

Frauda,Ac 

Larceny  in  diwllings  by  aer- 
vants  .... 

Other  pewona. 

From  person  by  prostitutea     . 

Otherpersons 

Simple  Larceny 
Larceny  from  shops     . 
Attempta  to  commit  Laroeoy  . 
ReodTing  stolen  gooda 

0 

0 
0 

• 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

17 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

a 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

10 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

4 
0 

1 

8 
2 
6 
0 

0 

8 
7 

• 
4» 

0 
49 
81 
87 
42 

2 

11 
17 

17 

10 

Total, 

1  S  CWitfoldamage,  Total  oTtbis 
|gj    Ckws 

^  a|  5  Coinins  and  uttering,  Total 

3 

1 

4« 

16 

280 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

8 

2 

il 

II 

'Attempting  to  bom 
Escaping  from  custody 
Exposing  the  person  to  insult 
Peijury 

Total, 

0 

s 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 
1 
0 

1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

• 

0 

0 

2 

2 

aSAND  TOTAL, 

3 

3 

M 

18 

266 

87 

This  Table  gives  a  Total  of  531  offenders  under  20 
of  age,  committed  during  the  year  for  trial. 


years 
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Tabls  showing  the  Age  and  Sex  ofpenons,  under  20  yean  of 
age,  Committed  for  Trial,  and  who  were  Convicted  during 
the  year  1853. 


Under  10  years 

10  yean 

of  age 

15  years  of  age 

Offence*. 

of  age. 

and  under  16. 

and  under  20 

M. 

0 

F 

M. 

F 

M. 

M. 

j2  f  AMacdts,  Common 

3    Stealing 

^  <  Indecent  offences 

g  L                           Total, 

•8  fBorglary 

3    Breaking  into  or  attempting 

5  ,      to  break  into  dwelling-house 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

• 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1        in  daytime 

J  ^                            Total, 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

fCattle,  horse,  and  sheep  stealing 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Embezzlement 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Frauds,  <fcc.       . 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

I 

servants 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

Other  persons 

0 

0 

s 

84 

7 

From  the  person  by  prostitutes 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

"S 

—  Other  persons 

0 

0 

1 

81 

10 

B 

Simple  Larceny 

0 

0 

0 

21 

7 

^ 

Larceny  from  shoi>8 

0 

0 

2 

83 

7 

Attempts  to  commit  Larceny 

0 

0 

10 

5 

28 

5 

^                            Total, 

1  i  $  Coining  and  uttering,  Total 
25  J    of  this  Class 

0 

0 

35 

10 

160 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

^^S.?^  J  Attempting  to  bum, 
feJces?     I  '^'"^  of  this  Class 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

GRAND  TOTAL 

0 

0 

88 

11 

177 

64 

This  Table  gives  a  Total  of  280  Convictions  of  offenders 
under  20  years  of  age,  tried  during  they  earl  85  3;  andthe  Grand 
Total  of  persons  under  20  years  of  age,  summarily  convicted  or 
committed  for  trial,  amounted  to  8619. 

The  total  number  of  persons  under  the  above  age  who  were 
taken  into  custody  during  the  year  is  as  follows  : — under  ten 
years  of  age,  584  males,  535  females ;  ten  years  of  age  and 
under  15,  2567  males,  948  females ;  15  years  of  age  and  un- 
der 20,  4746  males,  2689  females.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  of  48,656  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  taken  into  custody 
during  the  year,  27,350  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Let  it  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  not  one  of  these  culprits  was 
over  twenty  years  of  age.   Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  472 
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persons^  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  jears,  were 
snmmarily  convicted  of  the  unlawful  possession  of  goods  ;  and 
that  of  the  4,665  suspicious  characters  and  vagrants  summarily 
convicted,  9£4  were  under  ten  years  of  age,  1,591  between  ten 
and  fifteen,  2,150  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  If  these  were 
Scottish  culprits  we  should  be  able  to  state  their  ages,  and  the 
number,  if  any,  of  former  committals,  but  unfortunately  no 
such  statistical  information,  with  reference  to  these  young 
criminals,  can  be  obtained  fh>m  the  Tables,  elaborate  and  ex- 
cellent in  other  points,  now  before  us.  However,  we  may  be 
satisfied  that  many  of  these  prisoners  were  being,  or  had  been, 
reared  to  crime ;  and  assuming  that  pauperism  and  vice  are  as 
rife  in  Ireland  as  in  Scotland,  we  would  assert  that  the  major- 
ity of  these  children  had  both  father  and  mother  living. 

What  the  condition  of  the  juvenile  criminals  in  Scotland 
is,  may  be  learned  from  the  Report  of  the  Rev.  William 
Brown,  Chaplain  of  the  General  Prison  at  Perth — No.  IX,  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Prisons  in  Scotland^  for  the  Year,  1858  :  it 
appears  that  of  the  85  juvenile  prisoners  committed  to  Perth 
Gaol  in  the  above  year, 

26      HAD  FATHER  AND  MOTHER    LIVING. 

9  Father  only. 

6  Father  and  Stepmother. 
24  Mother  only. 

7  Mother  and  Stepfather. 
1 3  Were  Orphans. 

W^ho  that  reads  these  facts,  and  considers  the  grave  import 
of  these  figures,  and  they  are  of  a  like  appalling  nature  all 
through  the  Kingdom  will  not  demand  the  Beformatory  and 
Bagged  School  for  the  child  criminal  or  neglected  child  ?  Who 
will  not  hold  with  John  Foster,  "  that  any  man  who  looks,  in 
the  right  state  of  his  senses,  at  the  manner  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  still  brought  up  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  will  hear, 
with  contempt,  any  hypocritical  protest  against  so  much  in- 
terference with  the  discretion,  the  liberty  of  parents,  the  discre- 
tion, the  liberty,  forsooth,  of  bringing  up  these  children  a 
nuisance   on  the  face  of  the  earth.'* 

To  all  who  believe  the  truth  of  these  wise  words  we  have 
appealed  in  the  course  of  this  paper.  If  other  advocacy,  than 
that  furnished  by  the  facts  ana  figures  we  have  collected,  be 
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desired^  it  can  be  founds  in  melanoholy  force,  amid  the  sad  Re- 
ports of  the  Qaol  Chaplains^  and  amongst  the  records  of  our 
Criminal  Courts.* 

If  our  readers  should  be  desirous  of  knowing  how  the  in- 
terests of  the  destitute  or  criminal  juveniles  may  be  advanced^ 
we  state  that^  in  our  minds^  notliing  more  effective,  and  likely 
to  conduce  to  a  satisfactory  result,  can  be  now  attempted  than 
by  obtaining  signatures  for  a  memorial  such  as  the  following^ 
(which  we  have  received  through  the  attention  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son) and  by  procuring  its  presentation  to  the  Privy  Council, 
or  to  ParUament : — 

"  Coi»Y  of  a  Proposed  Memorial  sent  by  the  Preventive  and 
Reformatory  School  Committee  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Bagged  School  Union,  for  their  consideration  before  being 
presented  to  the  Loans  of  the  Privy  Council. 

To  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  cm,  Education  in  behalf  of  Bagged 
Schools,  or  Free  Day  Schools  for  the  Destitute. 
Your  Lordships'  Memorialists  respectfully  beg  to  represent : 
That  an  increasing  large  class  of  Schools,  called  the  Ba^ed 
Schools,  or  Free  Day  Schools  for  the  Destitute^  intended  for  uiose 
children  who,  by  reason  of  the  vice,  neglect,  or  extreme  poverty 
of  their  parents,  are  inadmissible  to  the  existing  School  Establish* 
ments  recognized  by  your  Lordships^  do  not,  and  cannot,  receive 
any  fair  proportion  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Public  E  du- 
cation  under  the  existing  Regulations,  yet  that  for  their  mainte- 
nance in  an  effective  condition,  they  require  it  in  a  far  higher  degree. 
They  cannot  at  present  receive  such  aidfor  the  following  reasons : 

Ist.  The  neglected  condition  of  the  children  requires  very  peculiar 
qualifications  in  the  Master^  and  not  only  would  it  be  impos- 
sible for  many  an  excellent  Bsu^ged  School  Master  to  go 
through  the  Examination  required  by  your  Lordships  for 
certified  Teachers  in  ordinary  Schools,  but  were  he  able  to 
do  so,  such  capabilities  would  bv  no  means  test  the  fitness 
for  his  peculiar  duties,  while  other  qualifications  of  a  very 
different  kind  are  indispensable.  The  Masters,  therefore,  are 
not  aided. 

2nd.  The  arrangements  respecting  Pupil  Teachers  and  Stipendiary 
Monitors  are  inapplicable  in  Bagged  Schools.     Such  arrange- 


•  See  also  **  A  Sermon  preached  in  tlie  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Oxford,  at  the  Lent  Assizes,  1653,'*  in  **  University  and  Other  Sermons.  ** 
By  John  Field.  M.A.,  of  Magdalene  Hall,  Oxen,  Chaplain  of  the  Berk- 
shire Gaol,  Reading.  London  :  Longman  and  Co.  1853  It  is  sufficient 
to  add,  that  the  sermon  is  quitie  worthy  the  author  of  the  valuable  work 
**  Prison  Discipline,"  to  which  we  have  in  this  and  former  papers  been  so 
much  indebted. 
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ments  are  derised  for  the  purpose  of  training  Teachers.     It 
cannot  be  your  Lordships'  desire  to  train  Teachers  for  the 
next  generation  from  the  most  degraded  children  of  this ; 
and  e?en  were  it  desired  to  form  Teachers  from  this  class  of 
Sodetjy  the  want  of  early  training,  no  less  than  the  character 
of  the  instruction  given  in  Ban^  Schools,  would  render 
the  children  trained  in  them  unable  to  pass  the  examination 
which  is  required, 
drd.  That  Industrial  Training  giren  in  Bagged  Schools,  which 
is  a  most  important  part  of  their  syston,  tends  to  form  habits 
of  Industry  rather  than  to  teach  a  Trade,  and  though  its 
results  have  he&k  found  to  be  Tery  beneficial,  yet  the  flue- 
tuatii^  nature  of  such  Schools  prcTents  that  progress  which 
your  Lordships'  regulations  require  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
Schools. 
4th.  The  Buildings  for  such  Schools  are  necessarily  in  poor  parts 
of  towns,  and  heweTW  well  adapted  they  may  be  for  the 
purpose,  they  will  seldom  be  such  as  would  receive  a  Grant 
irom  the  Committee  of  Council  under  existing  r^pilations. 
5th.  The  Schools  themselves  must  necessarily  be  in  such  an  Edu- 
cational Condition  that  they  would  hardly  be  considered  en- 
titled to  receive  Grants  of  books  and  Apparatus  under  your 
Lordships*  present  reg^ations. 
Baffged  Schools^  or  Free  Day  Schools  for  the  Destitute,  are 
therefore  at  present  virtually  excluded  from  aid.     They  perform, 
however,  a  yerj  important  work  by  acting  on  a  class  as  jet  unin- 
fluenced by  religion  or  general  education.     But  such  Schools  to  be 
of  use  must  be  efficiently  conducted.     To  be  so,  a  much   larger 
amount  of  support  is  required  than  suffices  for  the  maintenance  of 
ordinary  Schools,  inasmuch  as  no  pence  are  paid  by  the  children, 
and  a  larger  staff  of  Teachers,  many  of  them  Industrial,  is  required. 
The  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  benevolent  persons  have 
hitherto  failed  to  raise  an  adequate  income  for  such  Schools,  or  to 
carry  them  on  as  they  would  desire. 

Tour  Memorialists  would  therefore  respectfully,    but  earnestly 
pray— 

Ist.  That  Masters  who  ^ve  satisfactory  proof  that  they  are  fitted 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  Bagged  Schools  be  aided  by  a 
Grant  from  your  Lordships. 
2nd.  That  Monitors  articled  for  two  or  three  years,  and  imder. 
going  an  examination  calculated  to  test  their  fitness  for  as- 
sisting in  these  Schools,  should  receive  as  in  ordinary  Schools* 
a  reasonable  payment  for  their  services,  and  that  a  greater 
number  of  them  should  be  allowed. 
3rd.  That  your  Lordships'  Conditions  in  respect  of  Buildings, 
Industrial  Training,  and  Apparatus,  should  be  so  modified  as 
to  meet  the  circumstances  of  such  Schools." 

If  further  proof  of  the  necessity   and  utility  of  a  legislative 
enactment^  such  as  tliat  in  the  foregoing   memorial  prayed,  be 
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required,  it  is  afforded  by  the  following  excellent  Report,  uf 
Mr.  Edward  M'Gauran,  the  Master  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ragged  School,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Parish  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Farrell,  the 
Manager  and  Superintendent  of  the  Institution. 

It  is  a  boys'  School,  and  we  are  plea^^ed  to  find  that  it  i& 
not  alone  a  Ragged  School,  but  is,  in  addition  a  Sunday  School, 
and  we  hope  most  earnestly  that  it  will  soon  become,  like  the 
Broomer  School  and  Dormitory  in  Strand  Street,  an  Industrial 
Training  School.  Of  all  the  Ragged  Schools  in  these  Kingdoms 
this  is,  we  believe^  the  only  one  to  which  the  Board  of  Education 
has  given  assistance,  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  from  our  facts 
and  proofs  already  quoted,  and  long  since  before  the  Council 
of  Education,  that  no  Educational  Institutions  are  more  worthy 
Government  aid  than  the  Ragged  Schools,  be  they  Education^ 
only,  or  Industrial,  and  in  addition,  Feeding  Schools.  The 
Report  from  the  St.  Andrew's  School  is  as  follows  : — 

"  To  Rev.  J.  P,  FarreU,  Manager  aiui  Superintendent  of  the  Andrean 
Free  National  School,  Cumberland-street,  South. 

Andrean  Free  National  School, 

February,  1854. 

Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  lay  before  you  the 
following  particulars  of  the  working  of  this  school  since  its  opening 
on  the  •23rd  of  May,  1853,  for  the  education  of  pupils  unable  to  pay 
the  usual  weekly  fee  of  a  penny  each. 

Description  of  the  School. — The  school  is  entered  by  two  doors  on 
the  north  side.  Opposite  the  doors  are  two  fire  places  in  which  fires 
are  kept  during  five  months  of  the  year.  On  each  of  the  other  sides 
are  three  windows  which  open  above  and  below,  thus  securing  the 
advantage  of  sufficient  ventilation.  The  room  measures  73  feet  in 
length,  36  in  breadth,  and  16  in  height.  There  are  12  writing  desks, 
each  21  feet  long— in  point  of  quality,  there  is  no  difference  between 
them  and  those  in  the  Model  Schools,  Marlborough -street.  Bach 
desk  accommodates  14  boys  writing,  and  therefore  nearly  170  chil- 
dren can  write  together.  The  circles  in  whiclr  the  children  stand, 
when  in  classes,  are  marked  at  convenient  distances  by  brass  nails  in 
the  floor. 

Description  of  the  Children. — A  considerable  number  of  the  chil- 
dren are  orphans  ;  the  parents  of  the  remainder,  male  and  female, 
are  in  the  majority  of  cases  drunkards.  Notwithstanding  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  police,  and  the  certain  penalty  of  14  days' imprisonment, 
in  case  of  detection,  the  orphans  almost  universally,  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  those  who  have  both  parents  'living,  subsist  by  begging 
in  the  public  streets.  Frequently  on  making  enquiry  into  the  cause 
of  a  boy's  absence  from  school  I  have  received  the  answer,  **  he  got  14 
days,sir."No  person  seeing  those  children  immediately  upon  admission. 
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with  their  hair  g^owine  wild,  their  whole  bodies  coyered  with  dirt, 
and  their  filth j  tattered  fi^arments,  could  avoid  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  had  been  Tery  sadly  neglected.  Their  morality  was 
in  perfect  keeping  with  their  i^pearaoce.  Nothing  that  I  had  before 
conceived  of  precocious  d^»ravity  enabled  me  to  form  the  faintest 
idea  of  that  which  came  under  my  observation  during  the  first  two 
months  of  my  experience  in  thb  school.  Feeling  confident  that  this 
monstrous  evil,  unless  destroyed  at  the  outset,  would  in  time  acquire 
a  strength  not  to  be  resisted,  I  determined  to  meet  it  at  once,  and 
to  spare  no  labour,  however  painful,  in  the  endeavour  to  crush  it 
effectually.  I  accordingly  i4>plied  with  all  the  energy  I  could  com- 
mand, setting  apart  an  hour  every  day  for  the  investigation  of  com- 
plaints ;  but  I  found  all  my  pupils  such  inveterate  liars  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  elicit  a  confession 
even  of  faults  to  which  I  had  been  myself  an  eye  witness.  This  state 
of  things  placed  me  in  a  rather  difficult  position.  The  vice  of  lying 
was  first  to  be  subdued  before  I  could  even  attack  the  grosser  im- 
morality which  it  sheltered.  I  had  a  very  larg^  attendance  and  no 
assistant — there  was  no  time  to  be  lost— some  effective  plan  must  be 
adopted  forthwith.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  no  matter  how  nume- 
rous the  cases  requiring  investigation,  I  would  be  satisfied  should 
I  succeed  in  detecting  even  a  single  liar  a  day.  As  the  children 
perceived  that  I  pardoned  those  who  told  the  truth,  and  that  I  was 
determined  to  hunt  down  the  liar,  who  had  no  chance  of  escape  (for 
I  took  in  hands  those  only  whom  I  knew  1  was  competent  to  manage)  the 
difficulty  of  reform  became  gradually  less  It  was  no  longer  holding  out 
to  the  last.  At  the  daily  investigations  each  began  to  show  an  eager- 
ness for  his  own  case  to  come  on  that  he  mi^^ht  be  relieved  from  sus- 
pense by  simply  telling  the  truth.  These  investigations  lasted  for 
nearly  two  months,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  have  well  repaid  me 
for  my  trouble,  as  except  against  a  few  new  boys  I  have  not  since 
heard  any  complaint  of  a  serious  nature. 

Discipline, — ^No  boy  is  allowed  to  speak  unless  on  business^  and 
then  he  holds  out  his  hand  as  a  sign  that  he  wishes  permission. 
Orders,  general  and  particular,  are  not  only  obeyed  promptly,  but 
without  the  least  sign  of  reluctance.  In  passing  to  and  from,  and 
also  in  moving  through  the  School,  the  children  march  in  a  single 
file,  keeping  the  step  and  with  their  hands  behind.  The  great  rule 
for  order  and  regularity, ''a  time  and  a  place  for  every  thing,  and 
every  thing  in  its  proper  time  and  place,'*  is  constantly  inculcated 
and  rigidly  adhered  to.  In  fact,  every  thing  is  ready  five  minutes 
before  the  period  specified  in  the  ''Table,"  in  order  that  there  should 
not  be  a  moment  lost  when  the  proper  time  has  arrived  for  commenc- 
ing  the  next  subject  By  having  the  necessary  arrangements  completed 
before  the  time,  all  confusion  is  avoided  ;  the  children  have  their 
books  or  writing  materials  at  their  hands,  classes  are  supplied  with 
instructors,  and  the  whole  machinery  moves,  as  it  were,  of  itself — 
no  noise — no  bustle — ^no  dborder  of  any  kind. 

Attendance In  a    large  School  like  this,  where  the  children  are 

taught  in  classes,  regularity  of  attendance  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance.     As  the  teacher  proceeds  gradually,  making  the  class  under- 
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Stand  each  lesson  before  he  commences  the  next,  and  so  continues  till 
he  finishes  his  instructions  on  a  given  subject,  it  is  evident  that  a  child 
absent  even  for  a  few  days,  finds  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  overtake  his  class  fellows.  In  this  School,  for  some 
time  subsequent  to  its  opening,  there  wa3  hardly  a  pupil  who  did 
not  absent  himself  two  or  three  days  in  each  week.  To  make  my 
teaching  effective  I  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  devoting 
two  or  three  days  to  lessons  on  a  division  of  a  subject  which  would 
otherwise  require  only  one  day.  This  was  a  really  serious  loss  of 
time  and  labor,  as  in  such  a  state  of  things  it  would  require,  cmteris 
paribus,  two  or  three  teachers  to  effect  as  much  in  a  given  time,  a^ . 
one  teacher  in  a  school  reg^ularly  attended.  Knowing  that 
irregularity  of  attendance  is  owing  to  a  want  of  interest  in  the 
school  on  the  part  of  both  parents  and  children,  and  that  to  excite 
such  interest  by  literary  improvement  alone  must  be  a  work  of  time, 
I  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  means  calculated  to  effect  my  object 
more  speedily.  These  were  simple  enough.  I  suggested  the 
propriety  of  distributing  strong  linen  bibs  from  time  to  time  to 
those  who  should  appear  cleanest  and  be  most  regular  in  attendance. 
This  suggestion  having  been  acted  upon,  I  lost  no  tinae  in  informing 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  those  who  were  absent,  that  a  lsu:>ge 
quantity  of  linen  had  been  purchased  to  make  bibs  for  the  boys,  and 
that  no  child,  no  matter  how  ragged,  should  get  one  unless  he  attend- 
ed school  regularly,  had  his  hair  cut  short>  and  his  face  washed 
every  morning.  A  complete  change  has  taken  place  since  the  first 
distribution  of  bibs.  The  long  matted  hair  has  been  cut  off,  coal 
dust  and  soot  have  disappeared  from  the  face,  hands  and  feet,  the 
crowd  of  children  '*  late"  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  round  the  door 
after  10  o'clock  ;  and,  an  increase  in  the  daily  attendance  of  nearlv 
20  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  roll,  with  an  actual  increase  of  117 
has  been  the  result. 

Table  Showing  theHumber  Admittedy  Ducharged,  andRemovedy 
in  each  of  the  Classes,from  the  Opening  till  IZth  Feb,  1854. 


Clasaei. 

Admitted. 

Discharged* 

Removed. 

Remaining. 

First   Class 

580 

351 

58 

171 

Second  „ 

163 

111 

24 

86 

Third     ., 

43 

34 

2 

31 

Fourth  „ 

3 

3 

0 

2 

Total       ... 

789 

597 

84 

290 

*  Some  boys  who  were  discharged  for  irregularity  of  attendance,  (see 
Rule  6)  have  been  re-admitted,  and  are  included  in  the  number  admitted. 
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Orgaaization, — The  working  power  consists  of  two  Trained 
Teachers^  three  paid  Monitors,  and  twelve  special  class,  or  unpaid. 
Monitors.  The  paid  Monitors  have  been  selected  from  amongst  the 
smartest  and  most  intelligent  boys  in  both  schools.  One  is  paid  six- 
pence>  and  each  of  the  others,  one  shilling  weekly ;  these  payments 
to  be  increased  in  proportion  to  their  improvement,  both  as  rego'ds 
their  literary  acqmrements  and  their  efficiency  as  Monitors.  They 
teach  two  hours  daily,  call  the  Bolls,  distribute  requisites,  and  each 
has  his  share  of  the  school  accounts  to  keep.  The  unpaid  Monitors 
are  selected  from  those  of  the  higher  class  of  pupils  who  are  most 
willing  to  teach,  and  who  can  attend  the  morning  lesson  at  9  o'clock. 
As  these  boys  receive  no  payment  for  their  sendees,  it  is  evident 
that  they  would  soon  get  tired  of  teaching  if  not  encouraged  in  some 
other  way.  They  are  instructed  specially  by  one  of  the  Teachers  every 
morning,  in  those  subjects  whicn  their  duties  as  Monitors  prevent 
them  from  attending  to  during  the  hours  of  general  instruction,  and 
they  are  allowed  an  extra  quantity  of  bread.  Once  a  week  they 
receive  a  lesson  on  the  manner  in  which  they  should  conduct  their 
classes,  as  to  order  and  method  of  teaching.  Every  Monitor  has 
his  own  particular  class,  and  as  the  number  removed  to  a  higher 
class  depends  upon  his  efficiency,  an  account  is  kept  by  the  Teacher 
of  the  number  which  he  removes  in  each  class,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  week  the  Monitor,  from  whose  class  the  greatest  number  has 
been  removed,  is  presented  with  a  small  premium.  It  takes  very 
little  time  to  keep  these  accounts.  Besides  the  emulation  they  cre- 
ate amongst  the  Monitors,  they  are  a  check  on  the  boys  themselves  • 
for,  before  this  plan  was  adopted,  they  were  found  strolling  about 
from  class  to  class  in  the  same  division.  The  improrement  of  the 
Monitors,  paid  and  unpaid,  is  by  no  means  neglected  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  anxious  desire  of  the  Teachers  to  have  them  well 
grounded,  at  least  in  the  subjects  which  they  have  to  teach.  Can- 
didates for  the  office  of  paid  Monitor  constitute  a  special  class. 
When  a  vacancy  for  a  Monitor  occurs  an  examination  is  held,  and 
the  boy  in  the  class  who  answers  best  is  promoted.  The  name  of 
any  member  of  the  special  class  who  absents  himself  from  the  morn- 
ing lesson  without  permission,  whose  attendance  is  irreg^ular,  or  who 
has  not  given  satisfaction  in  the  conducting  of  his  class,  is  struck  off 
the  Monitors'  Boll.  The  Teacher  examines  the  classes  receiving  mon- 
itorial instruction  in  regular  succession,  to  ascertain  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  instruction  impjarted,  and  to  remove  those  whom  he 
finds  qualified.  After  examining  a  class  he  teaches  it  for  some  time, 
to  afford  the  Monitor  a  practical  lesson  in  teaching.  He  takes  ad- 
YantSLge  of  this  opportunity  to  direct  the  Monitor's  attention  to  the 
common  practice  of  bestowing  all  care  on  one  boy,  and  leaving 
the  others  to  wait  for  their  turn ;  telling  him  that,  with  this  way  of 
doing  business,  supposing  there  are  ten  boys  in  the  class,  each  boy, 
instead  of  being  occupied  the  whole  time,  is  working  only  the  one- 
tenth  of  it ;  and  that,  therefore,  one  Monitor  who  keeps  alive  the 
attention  of  his  entire  class,  is  doii^  as  much,  without  working 
hM>der,  as  ten  Monitors  who  teach  individually. 
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I  have  carefully  prepared  the  following  Table  : — 


gesofthe  Children. 

Per  centage  of  the  number 

in 

Attendance, 

5  years  and  under 

>..             ... 

255 

Between  5  and  6 

6-5 

«>       6    „     7 

6-1 

ft       7     »>     8       ... 

8-4 

39        8     „     9         ... 

11-5 

„       9     „   10        ... 

9-3 

„      10    „  11        ... 

10-6 

„     11     „  12        ... 

171 

„     12    „  13        ... 

5-0 

c<nipation  of  Parents, 

Per 

centage  of  the 

number  on  Rolls, 

Labourers      ... 

... 

...     54 

Gasmen   ' 

Carmen     • 

••. 

...       9 

Servants    i 

Tradesmen 

...       5 

Total        ...  ...  ...      68 

Rules, — 1.  The  Teachers  attend  every  Monday  morning,  from 
9  till  10  o'clock,  to  admit  Pupils. 

2.  No  child  having  any  infectious  disease,  or  deficient  in  personal 
cleanliness,  can  be  admitted  or  retained. 

3.  Children  wishing  to  be  admitted  must  apply  to  the  Teacher 
on  Monday  morning,  from  9  till  10  o'clock. 

4.  The  doors  are  closed  every  morning  precisely  at  Ten  o'clock, 
and  the  children  are  dismissed  at  three,  except  on  Saturdays,  when 
the  Schools  are  closed  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

5.  An  opportunity  for  separate  Religious  Instruction  is  afforded 
every  day,  from  half  past  ten  till  eleven  o'clock. 

6.  If  any  child  be  frequently  absent,  or  absent  five  days  success- 
ively, and  the  cause  be  not  made  known  to  the  Teachers  before  the 
expiration  of  the  live  days,  such  child  will  be  discharged  from  the 
School. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  M'Gauran.'** 

This  is,  doubtless,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and,  theiefore,  one 
which  may  be  considered  a  sectarian  School.  But  we  con- 
tend that  the  full  benefit  of  the  National  System  should  be 

•  This  excellent  Report  is  entirely  the  composition  of  Mr.  M*Gauran, 
and  aU  the  facts  detailed  are  the  result  of  a  system  formed  and  carried 
out  by  himself.  He  was  trained  in  the  Marlborough-street  School,  and 
is  a  credit  to  it. — Ed. 
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extended  to  these  Schools :  that  is,  we  are  of  opinion  that  every 
creed  in  those  Kingdoms  should  have  the  right  to  demand  for 
it's  own  people,  if  it  will,  a  fair  share  of  support — but  we 
would  prefer,  if  possible,  to  see  our  ragged  juveniles  of  all 
religions  gathered  beneath  one  roof,  to  learn  God's  law,  each 
according  to  the  religion  of  his  parents,  even  though  that  religion 
were  but  nominal.  It  is  only  by  adopting  either  of  these 
modes  of  governmental  support  that  the  movement  can 
become  a  popular  one  in  Ireland. 

We  have  stated,  that  the  St.  Andrew's  School  receives 
support  from  the  Board  of  Education ;  but  the  support  is 
merely  that  given  to  it  as  a  minor  National  School.  The  Com- 
missioners  have  no  power  to  recognize  a  Bagged  School, 
although  we  have  reason  to  consider  that  they  would  be  most 
willing  to  do  so  if  permitted  by  the  Legislature.  Were  the 
St.  Andrew's  School  Iicdustrial  it  would  be  perfect. 

And  now  that  our  paper  upon  the  subject  of  Reformatory  and 
Ragged  Schools  is  concluded,  and  re-stating  that  in  our  next 
number  we  shall  display  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
various  systems  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  of  Convict  and 
Penal  Labor,  we  think  it  right  to  observe,  that  however  much 
the  philanthropist  may  feel  gratified  in  the  success  of  all  and  each 
of  these  questions,  the  tax  payer  has  equal  cause  for  self-gra- 
tulation.  If  the  one  experience  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
the  improved  method  by  which  education  is  combined  with 
reformation, — the  other  can  as  truly  feel  elated,  because  his 
property  is  rendered  more  secure,  and  fewer  calls  are  made 
upon  his  breeches  pocket  for  the  support  of  the  Gaol,  the 
JWorkhouse,  the  Hospital,  and  the  Convict  Ship,  Would  that 
these  things  had  been  known  to  our  fathers;  would  that  they  were 
fully  known  now,  for  well  has  it  been  written — "  What  heca- 
tombs of  virtue  may  we  not  have  sacrificed,  merely  by  a  mis- 
taken process  in  punishing  vice  I  How  much,  also,  may  we 
not  have  multiplied  sinners  by  an  erroneous  definition  of  sin.^'* 

•  See  ••  Transportation  Not  Necessary.**    By  C.  B.   Adderley,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  North  Staffordshire 


Art.  VL— emigration,  EMIGRANTS,  AND 
EMIGRANT  SHIPS. 

1.  Annual  Beport  o^tke  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Com- 

mifsioners,  1853.    Presented  to  Both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  Command  of  Her  Majesty. 

2.  Act  for  The , Better  Repilation  (f  Passenger  Ships.     15tli 

and  16th  of  Victoria,  Chapter  44.      Royal  Assent,  1852. 

3.  Memorandum  on  the  Same,  for     the    Use  of  Emigration 

Offices.    Published  by  The  Emigration  Commissioners. 
1853. 

4.  Reports  to  The  Board  Of  Trade y  on  the  Loss  of  '^The  Anfiie 

Jane^'  and  "  Tayleure"  Emigrant  Ships.     1854. 

There  are  certain  periods  of  time,  corresponding  with  the 
arrival  of  the  chief  day  trains  of  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway,  at  the  Bang's  Bridge  Terminus  in  Dublin, 
when  a  procession,  fraught  with  most  striking  and  most  melan- 
choly interest,  even  to  the  casual  observer,  may  be  observed 
setting  out  from  the  point  of  our  noble  quays  nearest  to  that 
Terminus,  and  wending  its  painful  and  mournful  way  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  river,  to  where  the  beautiful  pile  of  the 
Custom  House  is  distinguishable  in  the  far  distance,  towering 
amongst  the  masts  of  the  shipping. 

Striking  is  the  sight  to  a  Dublin  eye,  if  only  because 
of  the  unusual  throng  upon  the  quays : — a  throng  not  easily 
paralleled  even  in  our  busiest  thoroughfares  elsewhere. 
The  sad  indications  of  dependance  and  decay,  which  Lord 
Byron  saw  in  the 

'*Thin  streets  and  foreign  aspects'* 
of  the  fallen  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  are  yet  more  plainly  to   be 
observed  in  Dublin  ;  and  hence  to  the  citizen  or  accustomed 
visitor,  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  crowd  in  our  streets  be- 
comes immediate  matter  of  remark  and  wonder. 

Melancholy,  most  melancholy,  is  the  sight  to  the  eye  not 
only  of  the  Dublin  citizen  or  resident,  but  to  the  eye  of  every 
Irishman,  who  is  worthy  of  being  so  called.  And  indeed  the  spec- 
tacle is  one  of  sadness  and  gloomy  foreboding  to  each  humane 
mind,  to  every  statesmanlike  mind,  no  matter  of  what  clime  or 
country  its  possessor  may  be,  when  he  is  made  aware  of  the 
meaning  and  actual  character — the  causes,  and  the  only  too 
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well  proved,  and  now  admitted  evil  effects,  of  this  mournful 'pro- 
cession, which,  on  following  it  to  the  shipping,  he  finds  to 
be  the  outgoing  of  a  People ! 

What  he  thus  sees  is,  as  we  have  stated,  a  long,  continuous 
procession,  or  stream,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  mile  and  a 
half,  or  two  miles,  from  the  South  Western  Bailway  Terminus 
at  icing's  Bridge  to  the  Custom  House  (opposite  to,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  which,  the  ships  are  berthed  in  waiting  for  their 
prey)  a  mixed  stream  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  their 
humble  baggage,  hurrying  to  quit  for  ever  their  native  land  I 

It  is  not  (at  least  at  present,  whatever  it  may  some  time  ago 
have  been,)  a  departing  crowd  of  paupers :  but  unhappily  an 
exodus  of  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  having  constituted, 
as  it  were,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land ; — the  farmers  and 
comfortable  tenantry — the  young  a^nd  strong,  the  hale  and 
hearty — the  pride  and  the  prime  of  our  Nation ! 

Why  and  wherefore  is  thiis  ?  The  causes  of  it  are  said  to  lie 
deep,  and  to  be  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible  of  expla- 
nation and  elucidation,  withcmt  a  long  and  intricate  inquisition. 
This  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assertion.  It  is  not  the  case  in 
fact.  It  is  most  certainly  not  the  case  as  r^ards  the  original 
and  great  leading  cause.  Minor  and  subsequent  influences 
may  possibly  be  found  to  need  detailed  investigation  and  delay ; 
that  is,  if  their  operation  be  considered  extensive  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  delay.  But  this  is  at  best  a  very 
doubtful  question. 

The  real,  and  simple,  and  original  cause  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
confessed  and  indisputable  fact  of  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative mismanagement  of  our  country — or,  to  express  our- 
selves m<»e  briefly — in  her  mis-government. 
At  this  point  of  the  ai^ument  Englishmen  at  once,  and  ener- 
getically ask,"  What !  do  you  attribute  the  potato  rot,which  first 
gave  the  signal  for  the  Exodus  of  the  Irish  peasantiy— -do  you 
attribute  this  infliction  of  Providence,  this  Irvine  visitation, 
to  English  devising  and  English  agency  ?'' 

Prankly,  we  are  half  disposed  to  meet  this  querulous,  self- 
accusing,enquiry  on  the  part  of  Englishmen,  with  an  affirmative. 
Their  evil  handling  of  Ireland,  or  that  of  their  Government,  so 
predisi>osed  her  for  the  ravages  of  the  calamity  in  question, 
and  so  heavily  aggravated  those  ravages,  that  the  miseries 
thence  resulting  may  be  almost  entirely  ascribed  to  England ; 
and  thus,  the  practical  effect  has  been  not  otherwise  than  if  the 
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chief  food  of  the  Irish  people  had  been  purposely  and  actually 
destroyed  by  an  Englisih  army. 

Ireland,  to  use  a  forcible  expression,  and  indeed  a  striking 
confession,  of  Wilham  Pitt,  when  speaking,  in  1785,  of  the 
policy  observed  towards  her  by  Great  Britain  up  to  that 
period: — ''has  been  systematically  deprived  of  her  resour- 
ces.'* She  has  been  so  drained  by  the  united  agencies  of  ab- 
senteeism, concentration  of  offices  and  public  establishments  in 
England,  and  taxation  beyond  her  ability,  and  directly  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Articles  of  Union,  that  all  classes  of  her  popula- 
tion have  suffered  in  more  or  less  degree. 

The  overwhelming  competition  of  her  richer  neighbour, 
whose  strength  and  whose  wealth  have  never  been  subject  to 
the  wasting  influences  recorded  in  our  melancholy  history,  has 
continued  in  our  own  days  that  repression  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  industry  in  Ireland,  which  was  begun  by 
legislative  enactment  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  vigor- 
ously and  relentlessly  carried  on  by  the  same  means 
throughout  the  eighteenth,  until  within  a  few  years  of  its 
close."^  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  whole  pressure  of 
population  is  thrown  in  Ireland  upon  the  land ;  while  the 
value  of  that  land,  estimated  by  its  actual  working  profit,  has 
necessarily  been  diminished  by  the  absence  of  trading  and 
commercial  prosperity :  no  law  of  social  economy  being  more 
clearly  established,  than  that  the  various  branches  of  industry 
in  a  country  are  mutually  dependent  and  mutually  supporting, 
and  therefore  that  the  annihilation  or  depression  of  one  inevi- 
tably occasions  injury  to  the  others. 

We  have  used,  with  an  especial  purpose  and  meaning,  the 
expression  of  ''  estimating  the  value  of  land  in  Ireland  by  its 
actual  working  profit/'  This  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  nominal  and  forced  value  which  it  held  for  a  long 
period,  owing  to  circumstances  of  no  happy  omen  or  operation. 
The  total  want  of  other  resources,  save  those  connected  with 
agriculture,  and  the  consequent  pressure  before  alluded  to,  of 
the  whole  industrial  population  on  the  land  (with  compara- 
tively insignificant  exceptions  in  one — the  Northern — pro- 
vince of  Ireland,)  inevitably  tended  to  swell  the  rental — from 
the  kind  of  auction  bidding  that  occurred  among  the  people 
whenever  a  plot  of  land  was  in  the   market.      The  amotmt 

•See  Irish  Quarterly  Rbvibw,  VoL  III.  No.  11,  p.  537,  Aft. 
"  Maguire  on  the  Developement  of  Irish  Industry." 
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thus  reached  in  figures  waa  pbdiiiy  fbroed,  and  in  fact  nomi- 
nal,— the  starring  peasanta  vhoae  biddings  vere  the  bases 
of  its  calcolation,  almost  inTanably  failed,  in  more  or  less 
degree,  to  perform  their  exorbitant  obligations ;  and  all  the 
powers  of  coercion  in  the  landlord's  hands — and  tho^  powers 
were  neither  few  nor  simple— -seldom  ended  by  accomplishing 
anything  beyond  the  substitution  of  another  struggling  crea* 
ture — similarly  large  of  promise  and  scant  of  performance — 
for  the  wretch  turned  out  upon  the  road,  to  stanre  and  die. 

The  effect  of  this  general  impoverishment  upon  the  large 
proportion  which  the  agncultoral  classes  of  Ireland  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  her  population — a  proportion  which 
cannot  be  less  than  two-thirds  —  has  been  to  reduce 
them  to  a  rery  low,  because  a  v^  economic,  standard 
of  living.  From  this  they  were  deprived  of  all  chance  of 
escape  by  the  state  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  this 
country,  whereby  the  hiiidlord,  or  the  landlord's  agent — gene- 
rally more  exacting  and  merciless  than  himself,  even  in  his  own 
straitest  necessity  and  sorest  need — was  enabled  at  will  to  raise 
the  rent ;  and  did  raise  it,  whenever  he  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  from  any  little  increase  of  comforts,  or  decency  of  appear- 
ance, indications  that  the  tenant  was  able  to  struggle 
onward^  and  might  be  induced  to  pay,  or,  under  strong  coercion, 
to  promise  to  pay,  a  higher  rent.  Hence,  the  unfortunate  tenant 
was  reduced  down  to  the  lowest  stage  of  living,  and  the  potato 
being  the  most  prolific  article  of  nourishment,  and  far  the 
cheapest,  the  potatoe  became  his  only  food.*^ 

When  the  terrible  disaster  of  18i5— 4(5,  the  ''Potatoe  Rot;' 
as  it  is  popularly  termed,  came  upon  a  country  and  a  people  so 
circumstanced,  wide  desolation  and  death  were  the  inevitable 
results !  The  poor  had  not  means  to  purchase  other  food ;  and 
the  help  wliich  England  extended  proved  but  a  most  insuffi- 
cient, partial,  and  temporary  resource.  Those  who  perished  not 
in  the  first  seasons  of  distress,  hastened  to  fly  from  a  country 
that  appeared  doomed ;  and  as  tliey  found  a  refuge  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  strong  domestic  affections  for  which 
Ireland  has  ever  been  so  noted,  stimulated  them  incessantly 
to  labor  till  they  could  transmit,  to  their  less  fortunate  relatives 
at  home,  the  means  of  joining  them  in  America. 

Successive  feulures,  during  seven  successive  years,   of  that 

•  See  **  The  Taxation  of  Ireland/  in  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  12,  p.  883;  and  see  in  Vol.  IV,  No.  13,  p.   2J0.  Art.  •*  The  IrUh 
Land  Question,**  for  a  full  disquisition  on  these  topics. 
28 
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which  had  been  the  staff  of  life  to  the  Irish  peasantry,  not  only 
served  to  keep  alive  the  impulses  that  had  thns  stimnlated  flight 
among  the  timid,  bat  which  had  likewise  broken  down  the  spirit 
and  the  resolution  of  the  most  hopeful  and  most  persevering — 
until  it  seemed  as  if  the  cry  of  "  sauve  qui  pent''  had  gone  forth 
throughout  the  laud.  The  one  thought  and  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  or  saving  up  as  much  as  would  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  American  voyage  took  possession  of  the  popular  mind,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other,  and  Ireland  nearly  altogether  ceased 
to  be  regarded  by  her  people  as  a  home  and  an  abiding  place ! 
To  examine  into  the  extent  and  nature  of  this  wholesale 
outgoing — tliis  '*  Exodus  "  as,  in  the  affected  language  of  the 
day,  it  has  been  called,  and  to  give  6ur  readers  some  idea  of 
the  miseries  that  are  undergone  by  the  poor  exiles  in  their 
flight,  is  our  object  in  the  present  paper.  We  have 
introduced  the  foregoing  topics  because,  in  truth,  it  is 
difficult  to  enter  upon  details  without  the  preliminary 
exposition  we  have  made,  and  the  points  reviewed  do  really 
constitute  a  veritable  and  necessary  part  of  our  subject, 
although  apparently  more  in  the  nature  of  a  digression. 

We  shall  now  insert  a  table  showing  the  extent  to 
which  the  emigration  from  Ireland  has  extended,  from 
the  year  1846  up  to  the  year  1853,  as  estimated  by  the  Govern- 
ment Board  specially  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
emigration,  and  styled  the  "Colonial  Land  and  JEmigration  Com- 
missioners.'^ Of  these  gentlemen  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion 
to  write  ;  and  for  brevity's  sake  shall  henceforth  style  them 
"The  Commissioners/*  requesting  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind 
the  designation,  whilst  we  shall  set  out  in  full  the  special  title 
of  any  other  body,  or  Board  of  Commissioners,  to  whom 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer. 

It  is  to  be  premised,  ere  giving  the  following  statistics, 
that  they  include  departures  from  the  Clyde  and  Mersey,  as 
well  as  from  Irish  Ports.  This  is  at  once  accounted  for  by 
the  well  known  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion — so  large 
as  to  render  the  remainder  insignificant — of  the  Irish  Emigra- 
tion crosses  the  Channel  to  English  and  Scotch  Ports  in  search 
of  the  vessels  ultimately  to  bear  them  away. 

Of  the  Irish  domiciled  in  England  a  very  few  indeed  have 
been  known  to  emigrate ;  and  no  deduction  need  be  made 
for  them  from  the  sum  total,  estimated  by  the  Commissioners, 
of  the  drain  from  Ireland. 
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The  following  tlien  is  their  estimate,  after  allowing  for  the 
English  and  Scotch  in  the  same  vessels  with  Irish  : — 


Years.  Persons. 
18W...lil9,885 
1848...181,3ie> 
1849... 21 8,842 
1850. ..213.649 
1851. ..254,537 
1852. ..224,997 

Total  of  6  years    1,313,226 


Money  sent  by  Irish  in  Amer- 
ica,for  passage  out  of  friends. 

1848 £460,000 

1849 540,000 

1850 957,000 

1851 990,000 

1852 1,404,000 

Total  for  5  years  £4,351,000 


We  have  also  quoted  the  statement  of  amount  of  money- 
remittances  from  Irish  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
(chiefly  the  former)  as  a  point  of  equal  interest  with  that  of 
the  number  of  emigrants.  The  money  amount  is  actually  under' 
stated :  for,  as  the  Commissioners  remark, in  page  lOof  their  last 
Report — |)resented  towards  the  end  of  last  Session — ''large  as 
these  returns  art^,  they  takenoaccount  of  money  sent  homethrough 
private  hands,of  which  weliaveno  means  of  obtaininginformation, 
but  which  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  inconsiderable.*^ 

Incidentally,  and  in  passing, we  may  note  a  rather  curious  fact 
open  to  some  conjectural  enquiry.  The  money  amount  sent 
home  in  1851  was  more  than  double  that  sent  in  1848,  yet 
the  total  of  Emigration  in  the  season  succeeding  the  former 
period  was  only  6,000  less  than  tliat  in  the  season  succeeding 
the  latter, — ihe  numbers  being,  respectively,  218,842,  and 
224,997  :  allowing  that  the  cost  of  tlie  passage  has  been 
cheapened  one-third,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  interval,  there 
still  remains  a  very  large  amount,  the  disposition  of  which  is 
not  apparent.  The  readiest  account  to  be  given  of  it  is,  that 
it  was  spent  in  the  immediate  and  urgent  necessities  of  the 
first  dreadful  season  of  distress   and  famine. 

Before  dipping  into  any  of  the  intricacies  of  figures  in  detail, 
we  wish  to  afPord  the  reader  a  sufficient,general  idea  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  extraordinary  Emigration-movement  we 
are  considering  has  proceeded,  and  under  which  it  is  still 
progressing. 

Australia  is  the  point  of  one  great  division  of  the  Emigra- 
tion; and  North  America  (including  both  the  United  States  and 
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British  possessions)  is  the -goal  of  the  other.  The  proportions 
which  prevailed  during  the  last  periods  of  which  we  have  an 
account — the  years  1851  and  1852 — were  as  follow  : — 


Years. 

To  the  United 
States. 

British  America. 

AastraUa. 

Another 
places. 

Total. 

1851 
1852 

267,857 
244,261 

42,605 
32,876 

21,532 

87,881 

4,472 
3,749 

335.966 
368,764 

The  increase  in  the  latter  year  of  the  Australian  Emigration 
not  alone  clearly  accounts  for  the  trifling  decrease  of  the 
American  total,  but  shows  that  the  temptation  of  the  gold 
discoveries  is  beginning  to  operate  powerfully. 
There  are  the  two  following  subdivisions,  as  they  maybe  styled, 
of  the  Emigration.  To  Australia  there  isan  Emigration  conducted 
not  only  under  Government  regulation — that  is,  under  super- 
intendence of  the  Commissioners  before  alluded  to,  but  actually  r 
promoted  and  mainly  paid  for  by  them.  There  is,  secondly, 
what  is  called  the  free  Emigration,  namely,  that  which  is  indeed 
subject  to  the  Commissioners^  supervision,  but  originates  in 
private  enterprize,  and  is  mainly  controlled  by  private  agree- 
ments. The  Australian  Emigration  includes  the  two  sub- 
divisions just  mentioned,  but  the  American  Emigration  is  alto- 
gether of  the  last,  or  second,  description — that  styled  ''free." 

Attempts  to  regulate  the  "Passenger^'  trade  date  earlier 
than  the  present  century,  and  indeed  began  aj^  a  very  early 
period  of  the  acquisition  and  settlement  of  the  North  American 
Provinces — the  present  United  States.  The  reader  is,  doubtless, 
aware  of  the  system  by  which  it  was,  for  many  years,  attempted 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  labor  in  those  provinces, — a  period 
extending  even  so  far  back  as  the  date  of  the  i)uke  of  Monmouth^s 
Rebellion  in  1685, when  it  originated  with  the  infamous  Jeffries. 
The  system  was  a  compound  of  convict  transportation 
and  of  the  slave  trade,  both  in  their  worst  forms ;  and  it  was 
productive  of  sUch  miseries  and  horrors,  that  feeble  as  was  the 
public  opinion  of  those  days,  it  became  concentrated  enough  to 
compel  the  ruling  powers  to  devise  means  of  mitigation  and 
control.  Subsequently,  under  the  increasing  pressure  of  public 
odium,  the  system  was  gradually  restricted  more  and  more, 
until  it  shrunk  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its  pristine  injustice.  But 
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its  tutal  and  absolute  relinquishment   dates   only   from  a  few 
years  previous  to  the  outbreak   of  the  American  Revolution. 

We  would  here  willingly  dwell  on  the  history  of  Emigration, 
forced  and  voluntary,  during  the  times  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  at  all  suitably 
with  the  pressingly  important  subject  of  our  present  Emi- 
gration, were  we  to  give  place  to  what  does  not  immediately 
and  directly  concern  it. 

It  was  not  till  sometime  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Ame- 
rican war  in  1785,  that  voluntary  emigration  began  to  assume 
importance  enough  to  attract  the  special  attention  of  the 
L^slature  As  to  convict-emigration,  or  transportation — 
(which,  on  the  cessation  of  the  system  under  which  it  was 
carried  on  to  the  colonies,  or  ^"^ plantations^  as  they  were 
called,  of  America,  had  found  a  new  outlet  in  the  discoveries 
of  Captain  Cook  in  the  Pacific,) — the  active  superintendence 
of  Government  officers,  not  only  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  but 
during  the  voyage  out,  and  at  the  port  of  landing,  provided 
chiefly  for  its  requirements.  And  whatever  power  was  wanting 
for  its  better  regulations  was  given,  from  time  to  time,  in 
occasional  clauses  of  what  were  then  known  as  '^hotch-potch'* 
acts  of  Parliament: — acts  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  include, 
within  the  compass  of  one  statute,  the  legislation  for  a  variety 
of  matters  not  deemed  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  entitled 
to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  act  of  Parliament  for  themselves. 

To  this  clumsy,  and,  as  it  appears  to  our  eyes,  really  disgrace- 
ful expedient,  resort  was  subsequently  had,  for  a  brief  period, 
when  regulations  were  to  be  imposed  upon  free  emigration.  The 
latter  received  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  stimulus  after  the 
settlement  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  country ;  and 
such  were  the  evils  and  miseries  which  the  want  of  experience 
in  the  emigrants,  or  the  cupidity  of  the  exporters  of  the  human 
freight  entailed  upon  the  latter,  that  ere  a  dozen  years  had  quite 
elapsed  since  the  stream  began  to  set  outwards  strongly.  Parlia- 
ment was  forced  to  lay  aside  its  apathy,  and  commenced  to 
legislate,  separately  and  especially,  for  free  emigration. 

The  first  act  for  this  purpose  was  passed  in  1803,  and 
takes  its  place  on  the  Statute  Book,  under  the  designation  of 
the  43d  of  George  the  Third,  chapter  56.  By  this  act  the  num. 
ber  of  passengers  to  be  carried  in  any  British  vessel  was  limited 
to  one  person  (including  the  crew)  for  every  two  tons  of  the 
unladen  part  of  the  ship ;  and  in  foreign  vessels  two  persons 
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for  every  5  toiis.  Vessels  to  North  America  were  required  to  be 
victualled  for  12  weeks ;  so  as  to  afford  a  daily  allowance  for 
each  person  of  half  a  ponud  of  meat,  one  and  a  half  pound  of 
biscuit  or  oatmeal,  half  a  pint  of  molasses  and  one  gallon  of 
water.  A  surgeon  was  to  be  carried,  and  he  and  the  master  were 
each  to  give  a  bond,  in  £100,to  keep  a  true  journal ;  and  a  bond 
was  also  to  be  given  by  the  owner  of  the  ship  for  her  seaworthi- 
ness, and  for  the  safe  dehvery  of  the  passengers. 

There  was  some  intermediate  alteration  in  detail ;  but  it  was 
in  the  year  1817  that  the  Legislature  made  alterations  of  any 
importance.  The  number  of  passengers  was,  by  the  act  of  this 
year,  the  57  Geo.  III.,  c.  10,  further  limited  to  one  person  for 
every  two  and  a  half  tons,  and  the  dietary  was  improved.  In 
1823,  the  4th  Geo.  IV.,  chapter  84,  was  passed,  reducing  the 
number  of  persons  on  board,  including  the  master  ami  crew^  to 
one  person  for  every  Jive  tons.  Each  passenger  to  have  a  space 
to  him,  or  herself,  of  six  feet  in  length  and  2^  in  breadth.  Two 
children  under  14,  or  three  under  7  years  of  age,  wt  re  to  be 
computed  as  one  adult  passenger.  The  Bonds  mentioned  above 
were  to  be  in  the  amount  of  £20  for  each  passefi(/er ;  and 
a  surgeon  shouid  be  provided  if  only  50  persons,  includ- 
ing the  crew,  were  on  board. 

In  1827,  the  act,  7  and  8  George  IV.,  chapter  19,  abolished 
all  restrictions  and  legal  regulations  of  "  the  passenger  trade*' 
—  i .  e,  of  emigration. 

In  the  very  next  year  the  extreme  impolicy  of  this  abolition 
was  acknowledged,  and  an  act  passed  reviving  the  former  re- 
gulations with  few  exceptions.  The  proportion  of  persons  on 
board,  to  the  ship's  tonnage,  was  however  a  good  deal  altered ; 
being  fixed  at  three  persons  for  every  four  tons. 

The  next  Legislation  was  in  1835,  when  the  ratio  was  again 
altered,being  made  three  persons  to  five  tons ;  and  every  passen- 
ger was  declared  entitled  to  ten  clear  superficial  feet  of  space  on 
the  berth  deck.  By  the  last  two  acts  meat  was  struck  out  of  the 
dietary,  and  there  was  no  requirement  of  a  surgeon  for  less  than 
100  passengers.  The  latter  were  to  be  victualled,  or  receive 
a  shilling  a  day  in  Ueu  thereof,  for  every  day  of  detention. 

The  next  act  of  importance  was  the  5th  and  6th  Victoria, 
chapter  107,  passed  in  1842  ;  under  which  the  present  regula- 
tions of  giving  each  passenger  a  berth  six  feet  long  by  one  and 
a  half  wide, with  six  inches  beneath  the  lower  of  the  two  tiers  of 
berths,  and  six  feet  height  between  decks  of  the  ships,  were 
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enacted.  Three  quarts  of  watcr,the  quantity  now  directed,  were 
to  be  issued  daily  to  each  passenger ;  and  the  dietary  was  allowed 
to  be  varied  by  the  substitution  of  five  pounds  of  potatoes  for 
one  pound  of  bread-stuffs.  *  Boats  were  to  be  on  board  in  the 
ratio  of  three  to  a  vessel  of  from  250  to  500  tons,  and  four  to 
those  above  that  register. 

In  1847,  184S,  and  1849,various  alterations  in  details  were 
made  by  acts  passed  in  each  of  those  years :  but  that  a  satis- 
factory  state  of  things  was  not  yet  arrived  at,  is  proved  not 
only  by  the  very  fact  of  these  alterations  so  quickly  succeeding 
each  other,  but  by  that  of  their  all  being  subsequently  amended 
by  an  act  of  the  year  1S52,  which  is  the  law  existing  at  this 
moment  for  regulating  the  carriage  of  passengers. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  nature 
of  this  last  mentioned  enactment,  which  is  judicially  quoted  as 
the  15th  and  16th  Victoria,  chapter  41?.  We  shall  here, 
accordingly,  analyze  it,  contrasting  its  chief  provisions  as  we 
proceed  with  some  of  the  leading  regulations  enacted  in  the 
United  States  for  the  same  purposes. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  state  the  legal  definition  of 
'*  Pa»senger^^  and  ^^Paaaenger  Ship'^  under  the  laws  governing 
Emigration. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  shortest  course  to  state  at  once,  that  Cabin 
Passengers — i  e  ,  persons  paying  for  accommodation  in  either 
the  first  or  second  cabins  of  the  emigration  vessels,  are  literally 
not  recognised  as  ^'passengers"  at  all !  They  are  subjected 
but  to  a  very  few  of  the  regulations  of  the  law ;  and  are  taken 
notice  of  for  those  purpos(?s,  not  under  the  denomination  of 
''* passengers,*'  but  as  what  is  called  '*  statute  aduUs"  (when 
estimating  the  respective  allotments  of  space,)  or  as  "  indi- 
viduals'' when  calculating  the  whole  number  of  human  beings 
on  board,  in  discovering  if  the  number  reached  that  at  which 
there  is  a  legal  obligation  for  the  engagement  of  a  surgeon. 

''  Passengers'^  then,  in  the  view  of  the  Emigration  law,  (or 
"  Passengers"  act,)  really  mean  only  those  who  take  passage 
in  the  cheapest  and  least  comfortable  part  of  the  ship,  where 
they  sleep  and  eat,  and  sjiend  the  chief  part  of  their  time  with 
as  little  privacy,  or  particular  privilege,  as  the  occupants  of  a 
common  room  in  a  barrack  on  shore. 

It  is  held  that  first  and  second  cabin  passengers,  being  better 
off  in  worldly  means,  and  usually  better  informed  persons 
than    the  others,    are  comparatively  well  able  to  take  care  of 
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themselves,  while  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  require  the 
protection  of  legislation.  This  is  very  plausible,  and  certainly 
ought  to  be  the  case :  but  unfortunately,  afloat  as  well  as  ashore, 
the  devil,  as  some  one  has  said,  ha^made  ^*  practice  contradict 
theory  ;''  and  accordingly  the  first  and  second  cabin  passengers 
have,  on  the  average,  been  found  to  be  nearly  as  helpless  and 
useless  to  themselves,  as  the  poorer  class,  notwithstanding 
their  better  means  of  providing  all  comforts. 

However,  we  have  only  to  do  with  tlie  law  as  it  stands,  and 
those  whom  it  especially  cpntemplates.  We  shall  proceed  then 
to  review  its  provisions  as  soon  as  the  definition  of  "  Passenger 
Ships''  is  stated.  The  following  is  the  oflicial  definition,  as 
given  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners  themselves : — 

"  A  passenger  ship  means  a  sailing  vessel,  carrying  more 
passengers  than  in  the  proportion  of  one  statute  adult  to  every 
twenty-five  tons  (of  registered  burthen,) —or  a  steamer  carrying 
more  than  one  person  to  every  ten  tons  of  her  registered  ton- 
nage on  any  voyage  to  which  the  act  applies.  Vessels  of  war, 
transports,  reguJar  mail  steamers,  and  vessels  trading  to  the  Me- 
diterranean, are  wholly  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  act.*'* 

Sections  ten,  twelve^  seventeen  and  eighteen,  of  the  English 
"  Passengers''  Act  contain  the  main  provit^ions  regarding  the 
number  of  persons  on  board,  and  the  space  to  be  allotted  to 
each.  Counting  every  one  on  board,  including  Maijter,  Mates, 
Seamen,  Doctor,  Stewards,  and  Passengers  of  every  grade  and 
degree,  there  must  not  be  more  than  one  person  to  every  two 
tons  of  the  registered  tounage  of  a  sailing  ship.  In  calculating 
the  space  allowed  to  each  individual,  the  master  and  his  ofli- 
cers,  the  stewards  also,  and  the  first  and  second  cabin  pas- 
sengers are  not  provided  for;  but  solely  tliose  whom  we  have 
before  mentioned  as  coming  under  the  denomination  of 
"  statute  adults": — viz.,  each  "passenger"  of  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  and  upwards,  or  two  passengers  under  that  age,  and 
above  one  year.  Infants  less  than  twelve  months  old  are  not 
counted  at  all, — a  serious  defect  upon  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  presently  to  observe.  To  each  of  these ''  statute  adults" 
the  English  law  allots  twelve  clear  feet  if  the  voyage  be  to  North 
America,  and  fifteen  feet  if  the  vessel  have  to  enter  the  tropics ; 
or  if  the  voyage  necessarily  occupy  twelve  weeks. 

Here  the  first  discrepancy  between  English  and  American 
legislation,  relative  to  emigrants,  is  found  to  exist,  and  a  very 

*  Emigration  Commissioners*  Memorandum,  1852-53. 
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important  disorepancy  it  is.  The  Americau  act  requires  not 
less  than  fourteen  feet  for  each  passenger  on  the  shorter  voy- 
age ;  and  where  the  tropics  are  to  be  visited  not  less  than 
twenty  clear  feet  to  each.  There  is  no  reason — that  is, 
no  satisfactory  reason,  why  the  English  act  should  not  have 
similar  provisions.  The  English  Commissioners  say,  indeed, 
that  '*  the  act  prescribes  the  minimum,  but  not  i)iQ  maximum  ;" 
and  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  charterers  and  fitters 
of  Emigrant  vessels  from  giving  more  space  than  that 
absolutely  required  by  law.  But  this  a  delusion  and  a 
folly.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  parties  alluded  to 
from  voluntarilv  adopting  all  the  regulations  now  made  com- 
pulsory, and  which  have  so  long  been,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
objects  of  legislation.  Yet  they  did  not  adopt  them,  and  con* 
sequently  Parliament  had  to  step  in,  and  compel  them  to  do  what 
their  own  judgment  might  perhaps  allow  to  be  necessary,  but 
what  their  views  of  their  own  interest  prevented  their  doing  of 
themselves.  Space  is  valuable,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state, 
aboard  ship,  as  the  more  passengers  can  be  crowded  in,  the 
better  of  course  the  money-returns  of  the  adventure.  Space, 
thCTefore,  will  never  be  voluntarily  given  up,  and  it  has  not 
been  found  so  given  in  the  past.  The  "minimum^'  the 
Commissioners  so  complacently  talk  of,  has  been  in  truth  and 
practice  the  "  m^aximum,'^  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Of  the  entire  amount  of  space  allotted  to  each  *'  statute 
adult,"  six  feet  by  one  and  a  half  is  to  be  occupied  by  his  bed, 
or  ^'  berth,''  Those  berths  are  like  shelves  ranged  along  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  in  two  tiers.  The  height  "  between  decks^  or 
to  use  shore  phraseology  for  the  purposes  of  easier  explanation, 
the  height  from  that  which  is  the  floor,  to  that  which  serves  as 
the  ceiling  of  the  common  apartment  where  these  berths  are,  is 
enacted  to  be  not  less  than  six  feet,  and  of  that  there  must  be  one 
half  foot — six  inches — between  the  bottom  of  the  lower  tier  of 
berths,  and  the  deck  or  floor.  This  is  for  the  purpose  both  of 
keeping  the  sleeper  below  from  the  damp  and  dirt  of  the  floor, 
and  of  enabling  the  latter  to  be  cleaned  under  the  berths.  The 
remaining  five  feet  and  a  half  are  to  be  divided,  as  may  seem 
best,  for  the  equal  accommodation  of  the  two  sleepers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  rather  close  packing,  al- 
though  a  great  improvement  on  the  state  of  things  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago.  But,  practically,  it  often  happens  that  this 
space  is  much  encroached  upon  by  the  beams,  or  to   use  the 
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land  phrase,  the  **  joists''*  of  the  decks  below  and  overhead, 
wiiich  are  often  in  evasion,  if  not  in  direct  violation  of  the 
law,  allowed  to  intrude  : — the  six  feet  enacted  by  the"  Passen- 
gers* Act'^  being  counted  frora  between  those  beams,  and  not 
from  the  bottom  of  the  beams  themselves. 

Several  other  evasions  are  found  to  occur,  attributable  ei- 
ther to  the  cupidity,  or  recklessness,  or  both,  of  the  parties 
fitting  the  ship:— such  as  the  slender  construction  of  the 
berths,  whereby  they  easily  get  broken  down  at  sea — the  want 
of  proper  divisions  between  them — the  intrusion  of  articles 
other  than  passengers'  luggage  upon  the  "clear  12  feet^^ 
enacted  for  each.  And  a  crying  evil  and  monstrous 
evasion  has  been  noted  in  some  ships,  in  the  absence  of  a 
sufficient  screen  to  keep  the  unmarried  men  on  board  from 
the  view  of  the  married  persons  and  females.  A  bulkhead  is, 
indeed,  to  be  seen  in  several  vessels,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act,  which  provided  that  "all  unmarried  males 
should  be  berthed  in  a  compartment  by  themselves  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship ;  or  in  separate  rooms  if  the  ship  be  divided 
into  compartments,  and  fitted  with  enclosed  berths/'^ 
But  this  bulkhead,  where  found  to  exist,  is  "  lowered,'^ 
that  is  to  say,  is  of  open  work,  in  order  (it  is  stated  in  excuse) 
''not  to  impede  ventilation,^*  and  consequently,  for  all  purposes 
of  decency,  or,  perhaps,  any  purpose  at  all,  it  is  entirely  useless. 

Sections  16  and  28  of  the  English  Act  deal  with  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  "  Light  and  Ventilation,"  which  are  also 
partially  touched  upon  in  other  sections.  Certain  tubes  or 
funnels  of  toetal  are  to  be  used,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
sea-expedient,  "wind-sails,"  or  cylinders  of  canvass  distended 
by  hoops,  suspended  down  the  hatchways.  The  Inspecting 
Emigration  Officer  is  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
those  tubes  or  funnels.  But  there  is  one  important  matter 
that  has  escaped  the  notice  of  English  Legislators,  while  it  is 
carefully  provided  for  in  America.  This  is,  the  admission  of 
air  by  the  hatchways. 

For  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  little 
acquainted  with  the  arrangements  of  ships,  it  is  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  explain  the  term  ''  Hatchways,"  as  meaning  cer- 
tain square,  or  nearly  square,  openings  in  the  deck,  where  the 
ladders  are  fixed,  by  which  seamen  and  others  on  board  ascend 
or  descend,  from  or  into,  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  They  may 

•Commissioners'  Memorandum,  1853. 
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be  considered  as  forming  both  windows  and  doors  to  that 
interior, — because  even  where  there  are  openings  in  the  sides 
(called  by  sailors  "  ports,'^  or,  if  of  small  size,  "scuttles*^)  they 
are  generally  closed  at  sea,  unless  in  very  large  vessels,  and  in 
bad  weather  must  be  shut  in  all :  so  indeed,  in  bad  weather, 
must  the  ordinary  hatchways,  to  prevent  the  water  pouring 
down,  when  "  a  sea" — that  is  a  wave^  comes  inboard  and  breaks 
on  the  upper  deck.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  when  they 
are  closed,  light  must  be  altogether,  and  ventilation  very  se- 
riously, impeded. 

Aboard  of  English  ships,  under  the  existing  law,  there  is 
no  remedy  for  this ;  and  the  unfortunate  passengers  below 
may  bake,  and  sweat,  and  swelter  in  their  foetid  confinement 
for  days  and  nights,  while  the  bad  weather  lasts,  with  little 
or  no  chance  of  even  a  temporary  relief.  The  Americans, 
however,  have  taken  care  to  provide  a  remedy  in  their  ships. 

By  Section  the  1st  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  (chapter  41  of  the  80th  Congress)  year  1848,  it  is 
provided  that  there  shall  be — 

'^  A  house"  (i.e.  a  wooden  erection,  something  in  the  nature 
of  what  is  called  the  companion  aboard  our  larger  steamers  in 
the  channel,)  "over  the  hatchway,  or  passage  way,  witli 
two  doors,  the  sills  of  which  shall  be  one  foot  above  the  deck, 
(in  order  to  prevent  water  getting  below)  and  one  door,  or 
window  in  the  same  shall  always  be  kept  open.'' 

This  is  practicable  from  there  being  doors,  or  windows,  or 
both,  at  each  side  of  this  "  house'' ;  and  those  on  the  lee  side, 
— i.e.  the  side  remote  from  the  wind  and  sea — can  be  safely 
opened  in  almost  any  kind  of  weather. 

It  is  true  that  in  this,  and  some  other  particulars,  in  which 
American  Legislation,  and  sohcitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
poorer  emigrants,  have  been  proved  greater  than  is  the  case  at 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Enghsh  vessels  entering  American 
ports — we  should  say  more  correctly  porU  of  the  United 
States, — are  compelled  to  conform  to  American  law.  But 
why  should  it  not  be  provided  that  before  they  start,  they  shall 
have  accommodation  equal  to  that  given  by  the  Americans  ?  It 
is  easy,  at  the  end  of  a  voyage,  to  make  things  appear  as  if  all 
had  been  done  as  required,  or  to  lay  to  the  score  of  ''accidents  at 
sea"  the  deficiencies.  And  thus  the  spirit  of  the  American 
law  is  often  defeated,  while  its  letter  appears  to  be  complied 
with.     But  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  Australian  Emi- 
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gration,  and  of  that  to  the  British  North  American  Provinces, 
there  is  no  semblance  even  of  attention  to,  or  adoption  of, 
any  other  provisions  save  those  laid  down  in  the  English  Act 
of  Parliament  referring  to  Passenger  Ships. 

Having  alluded  to  the  United  States'  Emigration,  this 
will  be  the  proper  occasion  and  place,  to  bring  under  our 
readers'  notice  what  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  very  great  de- 
fect indeed,  in  the  international  arrangements  and  conventions 
at  present  existing  between  that  country  and  the  United  King- 
dom. The  Americans,  as  it  will  have  been  seen,  have  been 
busy  like  ourselves  with  legislating  to  control  and  rpgulate  emi- 
gration, and  securing  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  unprotected. 
They  have  indeed  passed  no  less  than  three  acts  on  the  subject 
in  the  brief  course  of  three  successive  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
former  acts  relative  thereto.  Theyears  1847, 1848,  and  1^49, 
respectively,  witnessed  the  passing  in  each  of  an  act  ameuding 
the  previous  ones.  The  last  mentioned  act,  chapter  6  of  the 
31st  Congress  of  the  United  Stat ^i,  passed^  as  we  have  stated, 
in  1849,  does  not,  indeed,  materially  vary  or  add  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1848  ;  but  still  makes  some 
amendments ;  and  it,  and  the  act  it  confirms,  are  generally  read 
together,  when  there  is  legal  question  upon  the  emigration 
regulations  in  force. 

At  this  present  moment  the  American  Congress  is  under- 
stood to  be  again  actually  legislating,  or  preparing  to  legislate, 
in  further  amendment  of  these  regulations  and  provisions.  Si- 
milarly in  England  there  are  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  state  of  the  law ;  and  a  Committee  is  sitting,  even 
while  we  write,  to  take  evidence  upon  its  defects — as  fearfully 
illustrated  by  the  loss  of  life  aboard  emigrant  ships  during 
the  last  eight  or  nine  months;  and  to  discover  in  what  manner,and 
to  what  extent,  further  precautions  can  be  taken  for  the  safety 
and  well  being  of  the  voluntary  exiles  still  leaving  our  shores 
in  such  large  numbers. 

Yet  busy  as  both  Legislatures  have  been,  and  anxious  as 
they  have  shewn  themselves  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties they  have  found  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  system  of  Emigration  superintendence,  it  has  never 
been  mooted,  at  least  openly,  in  either  of  them,  that  a  mutuetl 
concert — a  mutual  agreement  to  provide  for  the  enforcing  of 
each  other's  regulations — would  be  a  very  practical  and  useful 
mode  of  securing  their  common  purpose.  At  present  the  regula- 
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tions  of  either  have  force  and  validity  only  in  their  own  ports 
respectively;  and  the  moment  the  ship  is  clear  of  the  land^ 
bound  to  a  foreign  poH^  the  regulations  under  which  she  sailed 
become  practically  of  no  more  value  than  waste  paper  I 

We  state,  bound  to  ?^  foreign  port — i.e.  an  Enghsh  ship  bound 
to  an  American  port,  (and  of  course  to  any  other  port  not  of 
her  own  country,)  and  an  American  bound  vice  vered.  Eng- 
lish ships  boand  to  Canada  indeed,  or  to  any  of  our  smaller 
North  American  possessions,  and  those  bound  to  our  Aus- 
tralian territories  are  of  course  still  subject,  on  arrival,  to 
English  authority,  and  their  masters,  or  owners,  or  both,  can, 
(after  rather  a  circuitous  fashion,)  be  called  to  account,  and 
punished  for  contravention  of  the  regulations  under  which  they 
sailed.  And  indeed  the  emigrant  m  a  British  ship  going  to 
the  United  States  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether  without  re- 
dress, but  oxA"^  provided  he  come  back  io  England  to  prove  Awr 
ease  inperson — a  contingency  not  very  likely  to  occur. 

Even  with  regard  to  the  supervision  in  our  own  colonial  pos- 
sessions, there  is  much  to  be  amended.  Whether  through 
n^ect,  fear  of  giving  offence  to  strong  mercantile  interests,  or 
actual  official  incapacity,  the  surveys  on  arrival  have  been,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  exceedingly  imperfect  and  superficial, 
and  in  others  they  have  been  rendered  nugatory  by  the  previous 
disembarkation  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  emigrants.  Natu- 
rally these  poor  creatures  are  anxious  to  quit  the  floating 
prison,  where  they  have  been  so  long  shut  up  among  all  man- 
ner of  festering  abominations ;  and  the  moment  they  set  foot 
on  shore  they  do  not  willingly  return  even  io  the  thought 
of  the  ship ;  and  thus  the  means  of  procuring  evidence  of  in* 
fringement  of  regulations,  or  other  bad  treatment  on  board,  are 
quickly  and  entirely  lost. 

The  first  impulse  on  hearing  of  the  possibility  of  even 
one  case  of  this  neglect  naturally  is,  to  cry  out  that  Govern- 
ment should  at  once  be  called  upon  to  see  to  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment in  the  colonial  ports  under  its  authority  of  its  own  regu- 
lations. We  woxJd  not  be  just  if  we  neglected  to  state  that 
several  of  ijts  officers  appointed  for  this  piirpose  are  known 
to  do  their  duty  thoroughly ;  and  that  in  many  cases,  where 
mischiefs  are  patent,  those  officers  have  failed  to  remedy  them, 
simply  for  want  of  power.  Their  hands  should  be  strengthened 
at  once.  And  we  are  confident  that  the  pubUc  voice  will 
equally  be  raised  for  immediate  and  effective  negociation  with 
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the  United  States,  to  concert  with  the  American  Government, 
and  establish  with  their  concurrence  and  simultaueons  action, 
such  regulations /'tt^/M  means  of  enforcing  ihem,)2L9>  shall  ensure  a 
thorough  examination  of  Emigrant  Ships,  immediately  on  ar- 
rival, and  before  a  single  passenger   has  left  for  the  shore. 

As  we  have — rather  before  we  exactly  intended  it — placed 
before  our  readers  some  recommendations,  it  may  be  as 
well  here  at  once  to  make  one  which  will  perhaps  surprise 
them.       We   would   recommend    that    free    emigrants 

SHOULD  BE  TREATED  AT  LKAST  AS  WELL  AS  CONVICTS  IN 
TRANSPORT   SHIPS  ! 

The  following,  shortly,  are  discrepancies  which  positively 
exist,  and  surely  ought  not  much  longer  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, between  the  treatment  of  the  two  classes  in  question. 

No  vessel  would  be  chartered  by  government  for  convict  trans- 
portation, save  one  that  stood  in  Lloyd's  Register ^  at  least  in  the 
second  i^^^^y  in  reference  to  general  seaworthiness,  if  not  in  th^ 
first.  But,  with  regard  to  free  Emigrants,  although  for  that  por- 
tion of  them  who  go  out  directly  and  immediately  under  the  aus- 
pices and  care  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners— (a  comparatively  small  section  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber)— some  such  provision  is  made,  for  the  others  there  is  no 
such  stringent  regulation.  All  that  is  stipulated  for  is,  that  the 
Local  Inspector  of  Emigrant  Ships  shall  "  satisfy  himself^'  as 
to  the  fitness  of  the  vessel — a  most  imperfect  and  insufficient 
provision,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to  show,  even  where  there 
is  an  experienced  officer  in  the  above  capacity — but  a  provision 
altogether  illusive  and  nugatory  in  some  ports,  where  the 
business  of  inspection  may  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an 
ignorant  landsman  in  the  capacity  of  a  Custom  House  Surveyor, 
to  whom,  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  officer,  the  duty  is  en- 
trusted. 

Even  naval  officers  are  not  of  themselves  wholly  competent 
for  this  duty.  They  require  the  attendance  of  an'  experienced 
master  carpenter  to  arrive  at  a  real  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  hull  of  the  vessel.  Masts,  sails,  yards,  cabin  fittings,  and 
what  seamen  call  ^*  ginger -bread  work^^ — i.e.  ornamental  work, 
may  be  easily  surveyed  and  pronounced  upon  ;  but  it  takes  a 
skilful  sea  carpenter  to  ascertain  the  paramount  point — the 
soundness  of  the  bottom* 

The  next  particular  in  which  the  treatment  of  Convict  Emi- 
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grants  is  much  superior  to  that  of  free  Emigrants  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  insured  a  sufficient  and  regular  dietary,  in  which 
meat  appears  at  least  on  three  week  days,  besides  Sunday — alter- 
nating on  the  other  three  week  days  with  meat-broth.  Free 
Emigrants  get  no  meat^  the  law  being  only  permissive,  and,  as 
it  were,  suggestive  of  its  being  given — but  not  absolutely  re- 
quiring it.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  measurement  of 
space,  the  contemplated  minimum  enacted  is  found,  in  fact  and 
practice,  to  be  the  maximum. 

Thirdly,  a  convict  ship  is  not  allowed  to  carry  cargo,  lest 
the  space  for  its  human  freight  should  chance  to  be  diminished 
thereby,  or  the  accommodation  deteriorated ;  and  also,  lest  the 
cargo  by  its  nature,  or  storage,  might  endanger  the  good 
management,  or  perhaps  the  safety  of  the  ship  when  meeting 
heavy  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  emigrant  ships— i.e.  ves- 
sels bearing  free  emigrants— are  allowed  to  load  what  cargo 
their  owners  please,  provided  the  before  mentioned  minimum 
of  space  is  left  to  each  passenger.  And  we  shall  presently  cite 
cases  proving  the  injurious  and  dangerous  nature  of  some  car- 
goes— especially  of  iron — which,  until  rather  recently,  was 
loaded  with  no  restriction  save  tliat  in  reference  to  space  just 
stated,  and*  which  is  still  permitted,  to  the  extent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  registered  tonnage  ! 

Fourtlilv,  convict  ships,  and  indeed  all  ships  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  and  chartered  by 
them,  are  bound  to  have  at  least  four  seamen  for  every 
hundred  tons  of  their  registered  burthen.  Freeships  had,  and 
have,  generally  speaking,  only  three — or  even  a  less  proportion 
in  some  cases  !  True  it  is,  that  under  the  pressure,  we  rather 
suspect  of  the  Emigration  Committee  at  present  sitting,  a  Go- 
vernment regulation  has  very  lately  been  issued  to  compel  all 
passenger  ships  to  conform  to  the  rule  of  four  men  for  the 
hundred  tons.  But  already  the  clamorous  and  powerful  shipping 
interest  at  Liverpool  has  succeeded  in  getting  that  rule  tem- 
porarily suspended,  and  if  the  public  voice  be  not  raised  in  its 
favor,  there  is  much  danger  of  its  being  totally  abrogated. 

Finally,  the  most  minute  and  particular  reports  of  the  state 
of  health,  during  the  voyage,  and  on  debarkation,  of  the 
convicts  is  rigorously  exacted ;  and  the  officials  whose  office 
it  is  to  make  these  reports,  are  sure  to  be  punished  if  the 
least  neglect  of  duty  is  found  to  have  occurred.  We  have 
already  shown  that  no  such  reports  seem  attainable  under  the 
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present  system  with  regard  to  the  far  larger  proportion  of  the 
emigration, — that  to  the  United  States,  -  and  even  in 
reference  to  the  emigration  to  our  Australian  and  North 
American  dependencies,  the  method  of  inspection  has  been 
anything  but  satisfactory. 

After  the  explanation  we  have  now  given,  of  our  opinion 
that  free  emigrants  should  be  treated  at  least  as  well  as 
convicts,  we  are  confident  the  recommendation  will  receive 
warm  concurrence  from  every  man  who  may  read  these  pa^es. 

One  more  suggestion  ere  we  proceed  to  quote  from  recoWs, 
official  and  otherwise,  of  indisputable  facts,  proving  the  neces- 
sity of  attention  to  these  matters.  We  make  this  recommen- 
dation the  more  confidently  as  it  is  one  which  the  truly 
benevolent,  truly  admirable  Mrs.  Chisholm  most  anxiously 
desires  to  see  adopted,  and  which,  though  suggested  doubtless 
by  her  own  kind  womanly  heart  in  the  first  instance^  has  been 
more  and  more  impressed  upon  her  by  he?  great  experience  in 
the  voyages  which,  in  her  great  anxiety,  she  has  made  f|rom 
time  to  time,  and  which  enable  herto^tbrm  her  own  opinions. 

The  suggestion  or  recommendation  is,  that  children,  even 
the  youngest — even  infants — should  be  allowed  the  same 
minimum  of  space  given  to  adults.  Air  and  ventilation  are 
more  necessary  for  the  health  and  well  being  of  young 
children  than  for  strong  men  and  women  arrived  at  their  full 
growth .  Yet  neither  the  American  nor  tlie  English  laws  enact 
that  infants,  of  one  year  and  under,  shall  have  any  such  provi- 
sion in  their  favor,  or  be  considered  at  all !  And  England 
limits  children,  under  fourteen,  to  one  half  only  of  the  miserable 
"  minimum'*  of  spafce  allowed  to  adults.  In  this  point  the 
American  law,  though  still  very  defective,  is  superior  to  ours. 
It  insists  that  all  children  of  eight  years  of  age,  and  of  course 
from  that  age  Upwards,  shall  have  equal  accommodation  with 
their  elders ;  and  enforces  the  Kmit  of  half  space,  only  in  the  case 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  eight. 

We  trust  that  Mrs.  Chisholm  may  succeed  in  her  most  bene- 
volent endeavour  in  this  respect,  as  in  others;  and  that  even 
the  infant  in  arms  will  be  considered,  and  allowed  for,  in  the 
apportionment  of  space.  A  fearful  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
amendment  in  this  particular  Hes  in  the  fact,  that  in  the 
comparatively  well  regulated  ships  under  the  particular  control 
of  the  Commissioners,  three-fouTths  oi  the  mortality,  observable 
in  recent  years,  was  of  children  under  the  age  of  five ;  and  out 
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of  the  remaining  one-fourth  the  deaths  of  children,  at  and  above 
that  age,  have  to  be  further  deducted. 

We  now  come  to  quotations.  The  first  which  we  shall  pre- 
sent are  from  Reports  of  the  emigration  directly  and  whollj 
under  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  CJom- 
missioners,  and  therefore  the  best  managed  and  most  carefully 
watched.  The  funds  applied  to  this  particular  emigration  are 
in  part  derived  from  the  sales  of  land  by  Government  in 
the  Australian  dependencies,  and  in  part  derived  from  the 
private  means  of  the  emigrants  themselves,  where  the  latter 
happen  to  be  of  a  more  comfortable  class  of  people  than  those 
who  form  the  bulk  of  tlie  ordinary  exiles.  There  is,  then, 
no  want  of  funds  or  of  superintendance,  yet  the  following 
facts  have  been  proved,  and  are  found  in 

"  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Agent  and  Immigration  Board  of  the 
Colony  of  Victoria,  to  the  Secretary  of  State : — 

Immigration  Office,  Melbourne,  19  October,  1852. 
Snt,  I  have  the  honour  to  call  your  attention  to  a  practice  which 
has  recently  prevailed  in  the  transmission  of  immigrants  from  Eng- 
land to  this  colony,  which,  should  it  be  persisted  in,  will  I  fear 
be  eventually  attended  with  very  serious  results.  I  allude  to  the 
instances  which  have  recently  occurred  of  ships  of  the  largest  size 
(viz.  from  1,400  to  IJOO  tons  register),  being  chartered  for  this 
service,  each  vessel  carrying  from  700  to  1 ,000  souls.  It  must  be 
apparent  to  all,  that  in  the  event  of  any  disease  of  a  virulent  and 
conta^oi^s  nature  breaking  out  among  such  a  mass  of  human  be- 
ings,  during  a  voyage  of  three  or  four  months,  its  progress  would 
foe  far  more  difficult  to  check  than  where  the  number  or  passengers 
is  more  limited,  and  consequently  more  manageable.  As  yet  no 
such  fearful  visitation  has  occurred ;  but  still  the  results  of  the 
voyages  of  the  three  ships  to  which  I  more  particularly  refer,  viz., 
the  *  Bourneuf,*  of  1,495  tons,  the  *  Marco  Polo,*  of  1,625  tons,  and 
the  '  Wanata,*  of  1,442  tons  (carrying  respectively  754,  887,  and 
758  passengers),  show  so  large  a  mortality  as  compared  with  that 
which  has  usually  taken  place  in  ships  of  a  more  reasonable  size, 
that  the  fact  would  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  warning  against  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  practice.  In  the  case  of  the  first  of  these  ships, 
the  deaths,  although  principally  confined  to  children,  amounted  to 
the  large  number  of  84 ;  in  the  *  Marco  Polo,*  although  a  most 
magnificent  ship,  and  under  most  efficient  management,  52  deaths 
occurred  ;  and  in  the  *  Wanata,*  a  species  of  low  typhoid  fever  pre- 
vailed, which  subjected  the  ship  to  a  lengthened  quarantine,  48  cases 
of  illness  having  terminated  fatally.  In  all  these  instances  the 
surgeons-superintendent  ascribed  the  mortality  in  great  measure  to 
the  size  of  the  ship,  and  the  large  number  of  souls  on  board,  and 
they  expressed  a  strong  opinion,  in  which  the  medical  members  of 
the  Immigration  Board  here  most  frdly  concurred,  that  it  would 
29 
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be  advisable  for  the  future  to  limit  the  number  of  immigrants  des- 
patched on  board  of  anj  one  ship  for  so  long  a  voyage,  to  from 
800  to  400  at  the  utmost.  Independently  of  the  principal  reason 
which  I  have  above  alluded  to  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  employ- 
ment of  ships  of  so  large  a  size,  there  are  many  other  facts  which 
might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  objection.  1.  The  difficulty  of 
managing  and  controlling  so  large  a  body  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
religions;  the  harassing  and  wearying  nature  of  which  duty,  and 
the  weight  of  the  responsibility  incurred,  appears  to  have  caused 
the  serious  illness  of  the  surgeons  of  all  the  three  ships  above  men- 
tioned. 2.  The  crowded  state  of  the  ship,  and  more  especially  of 
the  'tween  decks  in  bad  weather,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  proper 
and  efficient  ventilation,  the  want  of  which  was  at  times  severely 
felt  (upon  the  upper  deck  particularly),  and  which  no  amount  of 
care  could  at  all  times  prevent.  3.  The  inconvenience  experienced 
in  getting  access  to  the  luggage  and  the  stores  for  so  large  a  mul- 
titude, the  difficulty  of  providing  proper  cooking  apparatus,  and  the 
want  of  room  on  deck  for  a  proper  amount  of  air  and  exercise. 
4.  The  inconvenience  which  must  be  experienced  in  making  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  for  the  reception  of  so  many  immigrants  at 
one  time,  and  the  heavy  expense  which  may  be  entailed  upon  the 
Government,  should  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  place  ves- 
sels in  quarantine,  as  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  *  Wanata.*  The 
'  Marco  Polo,*  was  despatched  in  undue  haste  from  Liverpool :  the 
decks  are  reported  to  have  been  lumbered  with  luggage.  As  the 
ship  was  carrying  an  imusual  and  excessive  number  of  passengers, 
this  want  of  arrangement  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  gadleys 
were  decidedly  too  small ; — the  plumbers'  and  some  of  the  carpen- 
ters' work  bad,  and  carelessly  done.... From  the  haste  in  which  the 
ship  was  despatched  many  stores  were  mislaid.  The  Immigration 
Board  visited  the  *  Wanata.*  The  fittings  of  this  vessel  were  in  many 
respects  very  imperfect,  as  had  been  frequently  found  to  be  the 
case  in  other  ships  despatched  from  the.  same  port.  The  water- 
closets,  more  especially,  appear  to  have  been  a  source  of  constant 
annoyance,  and  even  to  have  threatened  serious  consequences,  from 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  cleanliness  and  ventilation.  The 
locks  of  the  doors  were  in  many  cases  perfectly  useless.  The  hos- 
pital accommodations  were  far  too  limited  for  tne  large  number  of 
passengers,  and  quite  inadequate  to  ensure  the  proper  separation  of 
the  fever  patients  from  the  more  ojcdinary  cases  of  sickness.  The 
large  number  of  deaths  during  the  passage  may  be  partly  attributed 
to  the  very  unadviseable  employment  of  a  two  decked  ship  in  the  con- 
veyance of  so  large  a  number  of  passengers.  The  surgeon  distinctly 
traces  the  origin  of  fatal  illness  in  many  instances  to  the  exposure 
of  a  large  number  of  the  immigrants  to  a  whole  night*s  drenching 
rain,  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  from  Glasgow  to  Liverpool.  The 
suet  on  board  proved  to  be  so  bad  as  to  cause  its  condemnation ;  and 
9  still  more  serious  eyil  was  discovered  in  the  badness  of  the  water, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  which  was  quite  unfit  for  use,  beinff  full 
of  a  slimy  gelatinous  substance,  resembling  frog-spawn,  and  impreg- 
nated with  a  most  nauseous  flavour ;  to  such  a  pitch  did  this  evil 
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extend,  that  it  became  a  matter  oi  the  most  anxious  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  put  in  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  notwithstanding  the  risk  incurred  by  the  stormy  season,  a 
course  which  it  was  at  length  decided  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
take.  The  Board  cannot  avoid  remarking  upon  the  inexpediency  of 
embarking  so  large  a  number  of  sould  in^e  ship.  The  danger  to 
the  general  health  incurred  thereby,  and  the  difficulty  of  thorough 
ventilation  being,  in  their  opiniom  irresistible  arguments  against 
the  continuance  of  the  system.  The  '  Boumeuf*  is  roomy  on  deck, 
and  her  fittings  appear  to"  be  in  good  order,  with  the  exception 
of  the  shoots  for  carrying  off  dirty  water,  &c.  &c.,  which  bad 
been  removed ;  and  of  the  water-closets,  which  were  reported  of 
inferior  coDstruction  and  leaky.  The  galley  was  on  a  plan  which 
had  occasioned  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  due  order  during  the 
voyage.  A  disagreeable  smell  was  perceptible  on  the  starboard 
side  aft,  on  the  quarter  deck.  The  lower  deck  was  dark,  and  in 
bad  weather  difficult  to  ventilate.  The  hospital  accommodation  was 
insufficient,  as  it  was  entirely  on  the  upper  deck,  and  not  larger 
than  would  have  been  required  for  that  deck  alone.  The  supply  of 
extra  bedding  for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  and  in  case  of  accident, 
was  much  too  small :  in  fact,  there  was  not  even  one  bed  to  each 
berth  in  the  hospital.  The  Board  is  of  opinion  that  in  so  large  a 
ship,  at  least  two  dozen  additional  beds  should  have  been  furnished. 
The  surgeon  had  represented  in  Liverpool,  that  the  number  of  beds 
he  had  received  for  the  hospital  aboard,  and  for  all  contingencies, 
was  insufficient : — being  only  two  large  and  eight  small  beds.  But  he 
got  no  more.** 

To  these  extracts  we  subjoin  the  remarks  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Victoria,  C.  J .  Latrobe,  Esq.,  on  the  case  of 
another  large  emigrant  ship,  which  arrived  at  tliat  colony 
about  a  month  later  than  the  ships  already  commented  upon. 

**  Sir,  Melbourne,  9  November,  1852. 

Mv  despatch.  No.  142,  of  the  21st  October,  with  its  inclosures, 
will  have  directed  the  serious  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  the  evils  and  disadvantages  attendant  upon  the  chartering 
of  vessels  of  heavy  burthen  for  the  conveyance  of  large  numbers  of 
emigrants  to  this  colony. 

2.  I  regret  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  furnishing  another  exam, 
pie  in  proof  of  the  propriety  of  the  question  being  raised.  On  the  • 
4th  instant,  I  received  intimation  through  the  health  officer,  of 
the  arrival  of  the  emigrant  ^p  '  Ticondero»^'  Arom  Liverpool, 
with  800  Government  immigrants,  at  the  Port  Jrhilip  Heads,  having 
lost  102  by  death  during  her  vova^,  from  tvphus  and  scarlet  fever, 
and  having  an  equal  number  sick  on  board  of  the  same  diseases ; 
&e  surgeon-superintendent  also  sick,  and  the  vessel  in  want  of  me. 
dicines  and  medical  comforts.*' 

The  Home  Government  called  upon  the  Emigration  Com- 
missioners! to  meet  these  statements,  which  they  proceeded  to 
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do  with  much  evident  anxiety  to  iiave  the  facts  fully  laid  open, 
as  to  be  enabled  to  apply  the  proper  remedies  where  their  sys-to^yvu 
required  it.  Still  there  was,  naturally  enough,  some  manifes- 
tation of  the  reluctance  of  officials  to  confess  themselves  at 
all  at  fault,  or  in  faulty  and,  according,  great  and  elaborate 
pains  at  explanation  were  taken  by  them,  with,  however,  not 
much  success.  After  suggesting  various  causes  for  the  mor- 
tality complained  of,  they  at  length  confess  that  two-decked 
ships  are  not  fit  for  the  healthful  conveyance  of  passengers, 
and  that  they  were  only  driven  to  take  them  up  by  the  great 
demand  for  labor  created  in  our  Australian  dependencies  by 
the  results  of  the  gold  fever —adding,  as  a  concurrent  diffi- 
culty, the  then  state  of  the  shipping  market,  which  greatly 
crippled  them  in  their  choice.  And,  ere  concluding,  they  in 
effect  admit  the  whole  case  made  against  their  system,  (at 
least  in  some  of  the  more  important  points  alluded  to)  by 
the  following  paragraphs  : — 

**  On  the  first  intimation  which  reached  us  of  the  mortality  in 
our  ships,  and  before  receiving  either  of  the  letters  now  under 
reply,  we  had  already  advertised  our  intention  to  employ  no  two- 
decked  vessels  in  the  emierration  service,  and  had  determined  on  a 
more  stringent  rule  with  regard  to  children.  We  shall  hereafter 
accept  no  families  in  which  there  are  more  than  two  children  under 
seven,  or  than  three  under  ten  ;  and  the  desire  to  emigrate  to  Aus- 
tralia is  now  so  strong,  that  we  can  make  the  change  without  any 
risk  of  not  filling  our  ships.  We  shall  also  take  measures  so  to  al- 
lot our  emigrants,  as  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  proportion 
of  children  shipped  in  vessels  of  more  than  1,000  tons  burden. 

It  is  proper  to  inform  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  of  98  ships 
engaged  by  us  during  the  last  year,  only  ten  have  carried  more  than 
600,  and  eight  (of  which  these  are  four,)  more  than  600  persons.*'* 

We  now  come  to  some  of  the  more  recent  cases  of  loss  of 
life  in  emigrant  ships,  which  have  appalled  the  public  mind^ 
and  given  it  its  present  strong  bent  towards  insisting  on 
further  legislation  to  protect  the  human  freights  li  those 
vessels.  The  following  is  the  Report  of  a  naval  captain  of 
high  character.  Captain  Beechey,  (attached  to  the  Naval 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,)  upon  the  melancholy 
circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  the  ''  Annie  Jane,"  in 
September  last,  upon  the  iron  bound  shores  of  the  little 
Island  of  Barra,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 

•  *'  Report  from  Victoria  Colony,  and  from  Emigration  Commis- 
^oners :"  Ordered  to  be  Printed  8th  March,  1853. 
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Captain  Beechey  was  sent  down  by  the  Board  to  which  he 
is  attached,  as  jui«t  mentioned,  to  enquire  into  the  case  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  original  causes  of  this  most  fearful 
disaster,  which  involved  the  sacrifice  of  the  Hves  of  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty-one,  out  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  passengers,  besides  five  persons  of  the  vessels  crew, 

"The  'Annie  Jane*  was  a  ship  of  1,294  tons  burthen,  owned 
by  .Messrs.  Holderness,  of  LiverpooL  In  August  1853,  she  took 
on  board  a  cargo,  principally  of  iron,  and  embarked  365  passengers  ; 
and  she  had  a  crew  of  35  persons  in  all  (afterwards  increased  to 
41),  of  which  about  one  half  were  Canadians.  On  the  24th  August 
she  received  her  clearance  from  the  Emigration  Office,  and  put  to 
sea  the  following  day  ;  about  noon  she  passed  Bathlin  Island ;  the 
wind  was  then  fair,  and  the  ship  had  shaped  her  course  for  Quebec. 
Almost  immediately  after  putting  to  sea  the  ship  was  found  to  roll 
heavily,  and  the  emigrants  suffered  much  on  this  account.  On  the 
26th,  while  running  with  the  wind  on  the  quarter,  with  whole 
topsails  and  lop-gallant  sails  set,  the  labouring  of  the  vessel  was  so 
great  that  the  three  topmasts  and  the  head  of  the  mizen-mast 
were  carried  away,  and  the  master,  at  the  request  of  the  passengers, 
bore  up,  and  returned  by  the  South  Channel  to  Liverpool,  wnere 
he  arrived  on  31st  August,  after  an  absence  of  seven  days.  The 
passengers,  on  their  return,  made  great  complaints  of  the  over- 
crowded state  of  the  ship,  of  the  filthy  condition  in  which  she  was, 
and  of  the  manner  of  serving  out  the  provisions,  and  of  the  ship  in 
general ;  and  several  quitted  her  under  the  impression  that  she  would 
never  reach  her  destination.  These  complaints  were  heard  in  the 
proper  quarter,  and  as  regards  the  provisions,  adjusted  by  the  owner, 
with  great  liberality,  paying  each  of  the  passengers  a  compensation 
for  the  injury  he  complained  of,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
Emigration  Officer  that  he  was  called  upon  to  make  the  payments  to 
the  extent  which  he  did.  The  master  of  the  ship,  who  had  com- 
manded many  iron  laden  vessels,  being  under  a  conviction  that  it 
was  the  cargo  being  stowed  too  low  in  the  hold  that  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  heavy  rolling  of  the  vessel,  had  part  of  it  removed  from 
the  run  and  placed  higher  up.  The  mizen-mast  was  scaphed,  the 
topmasts  replaced,  and  some  rigging,  which  had  been  a  year  in  use 
and  well  stretched,  was  substituted  for  the  former  set,  and  the 
vessel  was  again  ready.  The  crew  were  now  strengthened  by  an  ad- 
dition of  six  seamen,  which  increased  their  number  to  41,  including 
officers,  stewards,  carpenters,  &c. ;  and  on  the  9th  of  September, 
the  passengers  who  had  quited  the  vessel  being  replaced  by  others, 
the  *  Annie  Jaae  '  again  put  to  sea.  As  before,  she  steered  through 
the  North  Channel,  with  the  wind  at  S.S.E.,and  everything  seemed 
prosperous  until  the  12th,  except  that  the  ship  was  still  found  to  roll 
and  labour  in  a  very  unusual  manner,  much  to  the  discomfort  and 
suffering  of  the  passengers."* 

•  **  Report  of  Captain  Beechey,  R.  N.  On  the  Loss  of  '^Tfte  Ann!* 
JaAe." 
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Here  follows  a  detailed  description,  intelligible  only  to  the 
nautical  reader,  of  the  various  accidents,  &c.,  to  her  spars,  geat 
&c.,  and  the  various  courses  steered,  the  winds  and  other  such 
matter.  We  omit  all  this,  to  come  to  what  will  be  more  general- 
ly comprehended,  and  which  contains  the  account  of  the  final 
catastrophe  itself.  The  vessel  has  been  driven  into  a  small  rocky 
bay,  and  the  Report  thufe  proceeds  : — 

*^  She  struck  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  and  broached  to.  The 
sea  swept  over  her  decks  and  washed  away  the  house  before  the 
mainmast,  the  long  boat  and  about  lOO  passengers.  Also  three  other 
boats  on  the  poop,  to  which  several  passengers  had  clung  as  a  last 
resource.  The  scene  was  beyond  description  1  The  foremast  un- 
stepped,  its  heel  went  through  the  bottom  and  in  falling  cut  the  side 
up.  The  mizen-mast  fell,  in  the  same  way ;  also  ripping  up  clean, 
and  separating  the  after-part  of  the  vessel.  The  sea  washed  into  the 
steerage  and  cabin  through  the  breach,  and  the  ship  heeling  over, 
many   were  unable  to  get  up  from  below  and  were  drowned.     The 

poop  too  fell  in  and  crushed  many  more.'* The  witness,  Morgan, 

observes  ;  '  The  passengers  broke  through  the  bulkhead  into  the 
cabin  and  were  all  screeching.  A  sea  struck  the  ship.  I  was  at  once  up 
to  ray  middle  in  water,  and  id  about  2  minutes  all  was  quiet.' — Two 
hundred  souls  had  in  fact  ceased  to  exist !  •        •         •         • 

**  Upon  a  careful  review  of  the  evidence,  which  I  have  been  at 
much  pains  to  collect  from  the  captain  and  the  crew,  as  well  as  from 
the  emigrants  who  were  passengers  in  the  vessel,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  loss  of  the  'Annie  Jane  *  was  occasioned  by  her  having 
taken  on  board  a  cargo  of  iron,  without  due  care  having  been  ob- 
served in  its  stowage.  The  improper  disposition  of  the  weight 
caused  the  vessel  to  roll  and  lurch  so  violently,  that  she  tore  away 
her  masts,  and  strained  and  leaked  throughout,  and  being  unable  to 
keep  off  the  land,  in  her  crippled  conaition,  she  was  ultimately 
wrecked.  Under  these  disastrous  circumstances  she  had  a  crew, 
who,  though  in  appearance  were  more  than  ordinarily  good,  were 
not  sufficient  in  number  for  such  a  vessel,  especially  at  such  a 
season  of  the  year,  and  were  besides  composed  partly  of  Cana- 
dians who  with  very  few  exceptions  were  afraid  to  go  aloft  at  sea, 
and  who  either  would  not  or  could  not  understand  the  orders 
that  were  given.  By  the  agreement  (A.)  there  were  41  persons  in 
all,  of  which  9  were  either  mates,  stewards,  surgeon,  cooks,  carpen- 
ters, leaving  only  32  seamen  for  a  vessel  of  1294  tons — (a  number 
much  too  small.) ♦         *        • 

*'  The  numerous  accidents  which  have  occured  to  passenger  ships 
from  this  country  seem  to  render  necessary  some  more  stringent 
measures  than  have  hitherto  been  in  operation.  From  a  return  of 
the  casualities  which  have  happened  to  these  vessels  in  the  last  year, 
it  seems  that  out  of  seventeen  vessels  which  put  into  Cork  dams^ed, 
and  leaky,  thirteen    were  laden  with  iron,  and  of  those  which  put 
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back  to  Liverpool  seveB-nintha  bad  cargoes  of  tbe  same  description. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  material  forms  a  most  dangerous  cargoy 
unless  it  is  properly  stowed^  and  that  no  vessel  will  stand,  without 
injury,  the  working  and  straining  it  occasions  under  such  circum- 
stances. By  the  evidence  of  the  master  of  the  'Annie  Jane,'  who 
has  been  many  years  employed  in  the  Baltic  trade  carrying  cargoes 
of  iron,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  stronffly  of  opionion  that  '  vessels 
which  carry  these  cargoes  should  not  oe  allowed  to  embark  passen- 
gers, as  the  space  required  for  them  does  not  admit  of  the  iron, 
when  carried  in  large  quantities,  being  stowed  sufficiently  high  to 
render  the  ship  easy  at  sea  ;  and  in  the  event  of  springing  a  leak, 
there  is  great  danger  of  the  lives  of  all  on  board.'  but  without  at- 
taching to  this  opinion  more  importance  than  it  may  seem  to  de- 
serve, I  am  disposed  to  insist  on  a  more  rigid  supervision  of  the 
stowage  of  the  ship.  In  the  Stockholm  trade,  where  deals  are  plen- 
tiful, the  iron  is  raised  and  kept  out  of  the  extremities  of  the  ship  and 
away  from  the  side,  by  planks  and  by  balking  the  ship  off,  but  in 
Liverpool  deals  are  not  so  plentiful,  and  a  mixed  cargo  prevents 
this  being  done ;  besides  which,  it  appears  that,  with  the  present 
8ystem>  no  specific  plan  of  stowage  can  be  followed,  as  the  goods  do 
not  come  down  to  appointment,  and  the  ship  being  advertised  to 
sail  on  a  particular  day,  whatever  cargo  is  ready  must  be  shipped. 
The  masters  have  frequently  remonstrated  against  this  pratiee,  and 
also  against  vessels  being  brought  too  deep  in  the  water  with  these 
heavy  cargoes.  I  am  aware  that  the  vessels  which  embark  passengers 
at  Liverpool  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  present 
staff  of  Emigration  Officers  to  exercise  a  satisfactory  supervision  in 
this  particular  ;  and,  in  consequence,  I  would  strongly  urge  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners  the  propriety  of 
appointing  a  public  Stevedore,  whose  duty  it  should  be  exclusively 
to  superintend  the  stowage  of  the  cargoes  of  all  vessels  engaged  to 
carry  passengers,  and  to  render  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  port  a 
rough  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  each  vessel's  cargo  is  stowed; 
and  when  it  appears  to  h|m  that  there  is  improper  stowage,  he  should 
immediately  represent  it  to  his  superior  officers. 

"  The  vessel  does  appear  to  have  been  in  a  disgraceful  condi- 
tion  after  she   cleared  the  land,  from  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
water-closets ;  but  this  was  increased  by  the  reluctance  of  the  pass- 
engers themselves  to  go  upon  deck,  that  their  berths  might  be  cleaned, 
which  was  even  so  great  that  the  surgeon  was  occasionally  under 
the  necessity  of  fumigating  the  apartments   to  make  them  get  up. 
To  go  further  into  this  question  would  only  be  to  open  out  the  incon- 
veniences and  miseries  of  emigrant  ships.     It  may  be  impossible  to 
remedy  them  all,   but  1  shall  offer  in  advance  a  few  remarks  which 
the   present  inquiry  has    suggested,  as  to   what  I   conceive  might 
and  ought  to   be  done  to  render  these  vessels  more  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  •  *  •  •  ••••#• 

•         ••♦•  ••  •••••• 

*'  The  complaint  of  the  very  temporary  and  slight  "nature  of  the  fit- 
tings does  appear  to  have  been  just;  and  from  the  evidence  of  the  master 
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it  would  seem  that  this  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  vessels  of 
this  description,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  vessel  gets  to  sea  the  par- 
titions come  down  with  the  working  of  the  vessel.  This  should  be 
remedied,  and  the  water-closets  especially  should  be  more  substan- 
tially built,  particularly  those  appropriated  to  the  females;  which 
indeed  ought  not  to  be  in  an  exposed  part  of  the  vessel.  In  the 
'Annie  Jane,*  the  master  states  in  his  evidence  that  it  was  quite 
pitiable  to  see  the  women  endeavouring  to  reach  these  places,  getting 
arenched  with  the  sea,  and  to  prevent  exposure  to  the  crew  after 
they  were  thus  washed  away,  resorting  to  the  lower  deck  as  an  al- 
ternative, by  which  the  ship  was  in  a  very  iilthy  condition. 

'*  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficult  nature  of  the  duty  the  Emi- 
gration Officer  has  to  perform  ;  the  responsibility  of  detaining  a 
ship,  under  such  circumstances,  when  ready  for  sea,  by  refusing  a 
clearance  for  the  inefficient  performance  of  particulars,  is  very  great ; 
still,  this  responsibility  should  be  incurred  and  fully  authorized.  I 
would  suggest,  that  whenever  the  Clearing  Officer  has  any  Kood 
reason  to  suspect  the  stability  of  the  fittings,  or  the  stowage  of  the 
cargo,  or  even  the  efficiency  of  the  crew,  either  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  language  or  from  any  other  cause,  he  be  directed  to  refuse 
a  clearing  certificate,  and  until  this  is  done  we  cannot  expect  anj 
diminution  of  the  numerous  complaints  and  more  serious  casualties 
which  have  of  late  befallen  vessels  employed  in  the  service  such  a« 
that  in  which  the  *  Annie  Jane*  was  engaged." 

In  the  appendix  to  this  dismally  interesting  Report  is  the 
following  tabular  statement,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  remarks  of  Captain  Beechey  on  the  dangers  of  a  cargo  of 
iron  in  passenger  ships,  strengthens  the  obvious  necessity  of  a 
due  revision  of  the  present  regulations  affecting  the  loading 
of  such  ships — 

•*  Names  of  Vesseh  which  have  put  into  the  Port  of  Liverpool  with 
Emigrants  on  Board,  whether  English  or  Foreigners,  heticeen  the  ^Qth 
vf  September,  1852,  and  30M  September,  1853,  with  the  Cause  of 
their  putting  into  Port,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Cargo. 


Name. 


.Clara  Holmes  - 
Brewer     - 
Ebha  Brahe     - 
City  of  Glasgow 
•Shannon  - 
Daniel  Webster 

Annie  Jane 
Martaban 
Isaac  Wright    - 


Cause  of  Return.  Cargo. 


Loss  of  spars       -         -  Coals,  iron,  salt,  &c. 
Leaky  ...  Iron,  salt,  soda,  ash,  &c. 

Leaky  .         .         -  Salt. 

Collision      ...  Bale  goods. 
Leaky  .         -         -  Iron,  coals,  and  bale  goods. 

Leaky  and  loss^f  spars  Iron,  coals,  and  bale  goods, 
having  been  in  collision 

Loss  of  topmasts  .         -  Iron,  tea,  soap,  and  bale  goods. 
Leaky         -         -        -ilron  and  British  bale  goods. 
Leaky,having  struck  on  Iron,  bale  goods,  earthenware, 
a  rock  off  Cape  Clear.    &c. 


7th  January,  1854.        Richard  Potbubt,  Inspector  of  the  River.' 
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The  temptation  is  great,  to  quote  from  the  accounts  of  their 
sufferings  and  privations^  given  by  several  of  the  surviving 
passengers,  evidently  very  intelligent  witnesses.  But  we  are 
anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  unfairness,  or  one  sidedness; 
and  as  the  counter  statements  of  those  interested  to  refute  the 
allegations  of  the  passengers  would  tend  to  swell  these  pages 
beyond  all  limit,  consistent  with  a  proper  consideration  of  the 
remaining  topics  we  have  to  deal  with,  we  shall  avoid  all  party 
statements  whatever,  and  only  insert,  from  all  the  evidence 
given,  the  admissions  of  the  master  of  the  ship  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  his  cargo,  his  own  objections  to  it,  and  his  recom- 
mendations  of  a  change  in  this  respect,  and  in  another  of  a 
not  less  important,  though  of  quite  a  different,  character, 
as  given  in  the  evidence  of  William  Mason,  Master  of  the 
"  Annie  Jane  \* — 

**  1665,"  Of  what  did  the  cargo  consist? — Chiefly  of  iron,  copper, 
machinery,  and  ropes. 

1666.  How  many  tons  did  she  take  in  ? — About  1050  tons. 

1667.  Where  was  the  iron  stowed  ? — On  the  floor  there  was 
dunnage  the  whole  length  of  the  ship  fourteen  inches  thick.  Bar 
iron  was  on  the  dunnage,  laid  open  to  raise  it  high  up.  On  the 
bar  iron  was  railway  iron  from  foremast  to  mainmast.  On  railway 
iron  was  machinery  and  oakum  to  stow  it.  In  the  centre  of  main 
hatch  was  a  boiler  and  several  anchors  and  chains  ;  and  these,  with 
ropes,  reached  the  deck.  There  were  400  tons  of  iron,  rope,  and 
soap,  with  some  heavy  machinery  stowed  in  the  'tween  decks,  be- 
tween the  foremast  and  mainmast,  full  to  the  deck.  Abaft  the 
mainmast  the  space  was  appropriated  to  passengers,  and  in  the  after 
hold  there  was  about  twenty -five  tons  of  carriage  springs,  and  fifty 
tons  of  Canada  plates,  and  a  quantity  of  pig  iron,  perhaps  fifty  tons ; 
then  two  tiers  of  water  casks,  and  the  passengers'  provisions. 

1668.  What  was  before  the  foremast? — Four  chain  cables,  under 
the  coals,  with  the  water  casks. 

1669.  What  was  the  draft  of  water  ?— Twenty  and  a  half  feet 
aft,  and  nineteen  feet  two  inches  forward,  the  first  time  ;  and  nine- 
teen feet  three  inches  fore  and  aft  the  second  time. 

1670.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  vessel  before  that  carried  iron? — 
Many  times,  in  far  greater  quantities,  but  vessels  of  less  tonnage. 

1671.  Have  you  any  rules  for  stowage  of  iron? — Yes ;  pigeon* 
court  it  to  raise  it  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  the  ship  easy. 

1672.  Did  you  see  that  this  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  *  Annie 
Jane?'— Yes. 

1673.  What  control  have  you  over  the  stevedore? — If  he  does 
not  stow  it  to  our  satisfaction,  we  make  him  alter  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

1675.  Relate  what  took  place  from  when  you  first  left  Liverpool  ? — 
I  left  Liverpool  on  the  24th    of  August.     I  passed    the    Eachlin 
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Island  on  tbe  next  day,  at  twelve  o'clock  ;  and  on  tlie  29th,  about 
noon,  being  squally  at  the  time,  the  three  topmasts  and  mizenmast 
head  went  over  the  side,  the  wind  N.E.  I  cleared  away  the  wreck, 
and  bore  to  the  South  Channel,  and  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the 
31st,  in  the  evening,  after  being  seven  days  out.  The  ship  was  re- 
fitted, and  I  shifted  about  100  tons  of  the  Canada  plates  and  pig  iron 
to  the  'tween  decks  from  the  after  hold,  and  put  light  freignt  in  its 
place,  from  the  'tween  decks,  to  ease  the  ship. 

1703.  You  say  that  you  have  commanded  ships,  before  the  present 
instance,  which  carried  iron  ;  if  so  what  was  your  practice  in  stow- 
ing it  ? — In  the  Stockholm  trade,  where  my  experience  has  chiefly 
been,  the  practice  is  to  floor  the  ship  with  deals  to  the  height  of  the 
keelson,  and  then  to  commence  to  lay  the  iron  open  diagonally,  first 
one  way  and  then  the  other,  carrying  about  eiffhteen  inches  width  of 
deals  along  the  wings  on  both  sides  of  the  ship  up  to  the  deck,  and 
stowing  the  iron  up  against  it,  and  to  balk  the  ship  in  the  'tween 
decks,  about  twenty  feet  on  each  end,  and  then  carrying  the  iron 
up  to  the  upper  deck.  I  have  always  found  the  ships  to  be  very  easy 
by  doing  so. 

1704.  Was  this  done  in  the  case  of  the  *  A*oie  Jane'  ? — No  ;  it 
is  not  the  practice  at  Liverpool,  and  it  would  be  impossible  with  a 
mixed  cargo  to  do  so. 

1705.  Do  you  consider  an  iron  cargo  to  be  a  safe  one  to  carry 
with  passengers? — Not  when  the  iron  is  in  large  quantities,  as  it 
makes  the  ship  labour,  and  cannot  be  carried  high  on  account  of  the 
space  being  required  for  the  passengers,  and  there  is  great  danger  to 
the  lives  of  all  on  board  in  case  of  the  ship's  springing  a  leak. 
Besides  which,  without  deals  in  the  wings  of  tiie  hold,  the  iron  can- 
not be  carried  sufficiently  high  to  make  her  easy. 

1 706.  In  taking  an  iron  cargo  at  Liverpool,  can  you  arrange  the 
stowage  of  it  according  to  what  you  conceive  would  be  essential  to 
make  the  ship  easy  at  sea  ? — It  sometimes  happens  that  the  cargo 
which  I  engage  to  have  first  does  not  come  down  to  appointment,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  take  other  goods  that  are  ready.  The  ship  is  adver- 
tised to  sail  on  a  given  day  and  she  must  go.  The  brokers  insist 
upon  your  taking  what  there  is,  and  I  have  sometimes  had  occasion 
to  remonstrate  against  the  ship  being  overloaded,  and  have  threatened 
ib  leave  if  it  was  not  remedied.  The  «  Admittance,*  was  obliged 
to  put  back  to  Londonderry,  leaky,  while  I  was  on  my  outward  pas- 
sage, to  discharge  some  of  her  iron,  being  too  deeply  laden. 

1707.  Have  you  not  some  control  over  the  stowage,  so  as  to  urge 
upon  the  broker  what  you  conceive  to  be  right  and  beneficial  to  the 
ship  ? — I  must  do  the  best  I  can  with  the  cargo  as  it  comes  down. 
I  am  told  that  the  ship  must  go  on  such  a  day,  and  if  1  do  not  do  the 
best  1  can  to  get  the  cargo  in  by  that  time,  /  may  perhaps  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  consequence, 

1708.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a  practice  should  be  remedied  ? 
— I  do  ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  captains  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  especially  in  passenger  ships. 

1709.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy? — I  woidd  6ag|est 
that  an  officer  be  licensed  to  superintend  the  stowage  of  such  i&pt, 
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So  as  to  regulate  the  disposal  of  iron  and  all  heavy  goods,  and  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  passenger  ships. 

1710.  Are  not  the  fittiugs  of  ships  which  take  passengers  gen- 
erally of  a  very  temporary  kind? — Yes;  and  they  frequently  come 
down  with  the  rolling  of  the  ship  after  heing  a  few  days  at  sea,  and 
I  ^ouid  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  plan  carried  out  in  Ameri- 
can  ships,  of  having  iron  bedsteads  suspended  from  the  beams, 
both  for  ventilation,  and  cleanliness,  and  security.  The  water- 
closets  also  should  be  of  a  more  permanent  character,  and  those 
for  the  women  built  solid,  either  upon  the  lower  or  upper  deck.  It 
is  quite  distressing  to  see  the  women  at  sea  endeavouring  to  make 
use  of  the  water-closets  usually  provided*  at  times  getting  drenched 
with  the  sea,  rather  than  be  exposed  to  the  crew,  and  frequently 
making  use  of  the  lower  deck  as  an  alternative. 

1711.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  ? — Nothing. 

(Mr.  Mason  here  handed  in  several  translations  of  docu- 
ments signed  by  different  parties,  passengers  by  the  '  Annie  Jane,' 
speaking  of  his  conduct  throughout  as  praiseworthy,  and  also  one 
from  Messrs.  Holderness  and  Chilton,  the  owners  of  the  late  *  Annie 
Jane,*  giving  him  a  good  character  for  eleven  years.) 

The  above  evidence  having  been  read  over  to  me,  I  declare  the 
tame  to  be  true,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 
Witness,  Taos,  Gray,  Wm.  Mason. 

This  I5th  December,  1853." 

We  have  thus  the  strongest  testimony  borne  to  the  ineffi. 
ciency  of  existing  regulations  to  secure,  not  merely  the  com- 
fort, but  the  commonest  safety  to  life  in  a  passenger  vessel 
whose  owners  do  not  voluntarily  consider  these  points,  and 
avoid  what  may  interfere  with  them.  The  Emigration-Com- 
missioners, in  the  24th  and  25th  pages  of  their  Memoran- 
dum (f  Instructions  \Ay  their  various  officers  in  the  out  ports, 
relative  to  the  so  much  praised  "  Passengers'  Act'*  of  1852, 
make  the  following  remarks  :— 

*'  Besides  articles  enumerated,  there  is  a  general  prohibi- 
tion against  taking  as  cargo  or  ballast  any  article,  the  nature 
or  quantity  of  which  may  endanger  health  or  lives,  or  the 
safety  of  the  ship.  It  is  thus  questions  frequently  arise  on 
salted  hides,  coal,  iron  in  an  unusual  quantity^  &c.  With 
regard  to  iron,  officers  are  instructed  not  to  allow  such  a  quan- 
tity (taken  ordinarily  at  two  thirds  of  the  registered  tonnage) 
as  would  be  likely,  from  its  weight,  to  strain,  or  endanger  the 
ship ;  they  are  further  directed  to  watch  itsstowage,  so  as  to  see 
it  properly  distributed  fore  and  aft,  and  raised  by  chequering, 
or  otherwise." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  "  Annie 
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Jane"  was  loaded  with  iron,  in  the  proportion  to  her  registered 
tonnage  (as  given  by  Captain  Beechey  in  his  Report  already 
fpoted,)  of  more  than  pje-sixths  instead  of  two-thirds.  Next. 
we  refer  the  readers  to  questions  and  answers  at  numbers  1703 
and  1704,  in  the  extracts  from  the  Master's  evidence  just 
quoted,  where  they  will  see  that  no  attempt  is  made,  or  (owing 
to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  Liverpool  cargoes)  can  be  made  to 
alleviate  the  evils  of  an  iron  cargo,  in  the  manner  practised  in 
Swedish  ships.  But  questions  1705,  1706,  and  1707,  are 
still  more  significant.  By  them  it  plainly  appears,  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  elaborate  and  boasted  machinery  of  Com- 
missioners, Inspecting  Officers,  and  minor  agents  of  Emigration- 
superintendance,  and  notwithstanding  even  the  remonstrances 
of  the  sailing  masters  themselves — made  at  the  imminent  peiil 
of  losing  their  situations  if  they  be  too  particular — the  ship- 
brokers  are  the  real  controling  parties ;  and  upon  their  cupidity, 
or  unexpected  disinterestedness,  it  altogether  depends  what 
sliall  be  the  condition  of  the  ship  about  to  encounter  a  long 
and  stormy  passage,  with  an  enormous  crowd  of  helpless  hu- 
man beings  packed  on  board  ! 

The  other  important  particular,  to  be  here  commented  upon, 
is  that  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  question  1710.  Should 
not  the  practical  recommendations  of  the  experienced  merchant 
captain  therein  given  be  insisted  upon  ?  Above  all,  should 
not  the  unhappy  females  cooped  up  in  these  ships  be  consi- 
dered, and  saved  from  the  distresses  and  horrors  here  alluded 
to.  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  evidence  on  this  point, 
all  to  the  same  effect.  The  Emigration-Commissioners  have 
been  so  far  moved  by  the  considerations  it  involves,  that  in 
the  ships  directly  under  their^  own  control,  they  have  always 
insisted  on  having  water-closets,  between  decks,  for  the  use  of 
females  and  childreii ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  question  that 
what  they  enforce  in  their  ships  by  a  regulation,  ought  to  be 
made  compulsory  by  actual  statutory  enactment  in  all  vessels 
carrying  passengers. 

Who  can  wonder,  who  will  pursue  to  their  legitimate  con- 
clusions, the  slarthng  thoughts  which  the  words  of  the  Master 
of  the  "Annie  Jane,"  in  his  ansvyer  to  question  1710,  must 
suggest,  that  fever  and  cholera  should  be  rife  among  the  un- 
happy inmates  of  these  ships  !  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
fearful  loss  of  life  by  disease,  announced  in  the  newspapers  as 
having  occurred  aboard  of  seven  or  eight  vessels  that  sailed. 
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"with  the  balk  of  the  autumii-emigration  from  Ireland^  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  last,  was  greatly  and  mainly  occasioned 
by  the  evils  to  which  testimony  is  borne  in  the  quotation  to 
which  we  have  referred.  In  one  ship  alone,  it  is  said  that 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  hundred  passengers  perished,  out  of 
some  700,  or  upwards,  who  were  crowded  on  board  !  We 
happen  not  to  have  by  us,  at  the  moment,  the  full  particulars 
of  tnis  case,  or  of  some  others  occurring  at  the  same  time, 
whose  story  was  nearly  as  bad.  But  the  following  will  be 
found  quite  enough  to  establish  the  urgent  necessity  for  a 
close  and  searcliing  enquiry  by  Parliament,  and  for  such  amend- 
ment of  the  existing  '*  Passengers'  Act,"  as  shall  make  it 
really,  what  it  evidently  is  nol,  2l  protection  to  life. 

"  The  ship  Marathon  left  Liverpool,  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
with  522  passengers,  mostly  Irish.  She  arrived  at  New  York  after 
a  voyage  of  fifty-nine  days,  in  which  she  lost  sixty -four  persons  by 
cholera.  The  disease  broke  out  on  the  10th  of  October.  The 
New  York  Tribune  states  that  the  Marathon  arrived  in  port  almost 
a  wreck  ;  for  a  number  of  weeks  men  had  to  be  kept  at  the  pumps 
both  night  and  day  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  ship.  The  main-top- 
gallant masts  were  broken  off,  and  the  captain  reports  having  lost 
several  suits  of  sails.  When  he  arrived  in  port  he  had  scarce  a  stitch 
of  canvass  to  spread.  The  ship  was  heavily  laden  with  iron,  and 
rolled  very  much,  causing  great  leakage.  The  passengers  were  in  a 
state  of  the  most  wretched  poverty  and  filth.  They  were  lodged  on 
two  decks,  one  above  the  otner,  and  the  atmosphere  was  festerously 
rotten,  and  almost  hot  enough  to  raise  a  blister.  The  decks  were 
tjovered  with  reeking  filth,  to  the  depth  of  inches.  •  They  hadn't 
time  to  slick  up  before  the  health  officer  came  on  board.' 

The  passengers*  provisions  were  exhausted  three  weeks  before 
the  ship  came  into  port,  and  the  wretched  beings  were  reduced  to 
the  greatest  want.  Had  the  ship  been  delayed  for  a  few  days 
longer  the  people  must  have  starved. 

VV  hen  mustered  before  the  health  officer,  they  presented  a  most 
fearfully  emaciated  appearance.  The  foul  air  and  wretched  food 
had  almost  completed  that  which  the  cholera  had  spared.  They 
appeared  to  be  famishing,  and  were  eating  half  baked  oaten  cake 
and  sea  biscuit  with  ravenous  avidity.  The  hospitals  for  the  sick 
were  situated  at  the  bows  of  the  ship,  one  upon  each  deck.  Al- 
together they  were  ci4)able  of  accommodating  only  eight  persons.  We 
have  been  upon  many  emigrant  ships,  but  never  recollect  seeing  any 
in  so  wretched  a  state  as  this  before.  But  we  were  credibly  in- 
formed that  this  vessel  was  sweet  compared  with  some  which  bring 
cargoes  of  immigrants  to  this  port.  The  wonder  is  that  disease  and 
want  have  left  so  many  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  wretchedness." 

The  foregoing  is  from  an  American  Newspaper,  and  illu»- 
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trate9  so  cle^rlj,  iw  it^  simple  narration,  the  evils  on  which  we 
have  been  dwelling,  that  we  should  but  weaken  its  effect  by 
remarks  of  ours.  We  therefore  pass  from  it,  with  only  this 
single  observation,  that  the  Act  provides  (SJection  32)  that 
ships  making  the  North  American  voyage,  with  passengers, 
shall  have  70  days  provision  on  board;  whereas  the  ^'Mara- 
thon'' appears  to  have  run  short  of  provisions  three  weei^ 
before  she  came  into  port-,  that  is  to  say,  in  38  days,  and  tlw 
passage  occupied  59 ;  and  it  is  said  that  had  she  been  kept  out 
only  a  few  days  more,  all  hands  woulJ  have  been  staiired  ! 

The  case  of  the  ''  Tayleure,"  lost  on  Lainbay  Island,  in  Jan- 
uary last,  has  made  the  vividest  impression  on  the  Irish  pub- 
lic, from  the  wreck  occurring  on  our  own  shores,  and  almost 
at  our  doors.  She  had  been  not  quite  three  days  at  sea  w  hen 
lost;  and  the  evils  noticed  in  the  other  cases  we  have 
stated  had  not  time  to  develop  thfmsejves,  if  they  existed. 
The  defects  of  the  laii*^  brought  out  by  her  loss  are,  the  want 
of  power  to  compel  owners,  or  masters,  of  vessels  to  take 
proper  measures  lor  ensuring  the  fidelity  of  their  compasses, 
and  for  providing  nautical  instruments  indispensable  to  safe 
navigation.  Also,  and  urgently ,  the  wa^  oJ(  a  positive  enact- 
ment to  compel  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  n,umber  of  sea- 
men, and  to  provide  that  the  vessels  shall  be  fit  for  sea  before 
leaving  port. 

The  "  Tayleure,"  with  passengers  for  Australia,  and  a  cargo 
of  iron,  left  the  Mersey  without  the  usual  precaution — gen- 
erally and  rightly  considered  indispensable  for  every  ship,  but 
most  especially  for  one  laden  with  iron, — of  having  her  com- 
passes tested,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  were  correct,  or 
what  might  be  their  error.  This  is  done  by  a  process  called 
*'  swinging  the  ship'' — about  which  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  explain,  that  it  is  a  comparison  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
passes on  board,  with  that  of  a  compass  in  a  fixed  position  on 
shore.  The  differences  between  the  results  are  noted  in  what 
is  called  a  ''table  of  errors";  and  this  '*  table/'  or  tabular 
statement,  is  copied  and  given  to  the  Master,  to  be  allowed 
for  by  bim  in  his  calculations  at  sea  of  the  courses  steered  by 
compass.  This  necessary  operation  was  altogether  omitted 
after  the  disturbing  cargo  of  iron  was  put  on  board  !  As  a 
necessary  consequence  the  '*  table  of  errors"  was  not  supplied ; 
and  as  a  result  of  paramount  importance,  the  Master  was 
not  aware  that  he  could  not  depend  on  his  compasses,  and 
attributes  his  blundering  up  against  the  Irish  shores,  directly 
to  their  unfaithfulness ! 
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The  owner  has  been  exonerated  of  all  responsibility ;  he 
having  given  carte  blanche  to  the  Master.  The  latter,  there- 
fore,  is  the  party  lo  blame  for  the  deficiencies  cited, 
though  not  the  only  party,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to  notice. 
And  his  case  is  made  worse  by  his  subsequent  conduct.  In 
the  narrow  seas  he  had  to  traverse,  ere  getting  clear  of  English 
and  Irish  land,  four  hours  is  the  ordinary  time  that  a  prudent 
seaman  wiU  keep  his  vessel  saihng  in  one  transverse  direction ; 
or  eight  hours  at  the  utmost,  where  he  is  certain  of  being  still 
in  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  Channel  which  is  called  the  Irish 
sea.  Yet  the  Master  of  the  "Tayleure'*  kept  his  vessel  on  one 
tack,  or  "  board,''  across  Channel,  iox  fourteen  hours,  although 
he  did  not  know  if  he  could  depend,  (which  it  turned  out  he 
could  not)  upon  his  compasses  for  the  true  direction  of  his 
course ;  and  although  he  neglected  the  all-important  expedient 
of  "  sounding*^ — that  is,  oi  endeavouring  to  ascertain,  (ac- 
cording to  sea-practice  in  cases  where  land  is  not  seen  though 
known  not  to  be  distant,  and  where  the  ship's  position  is, 
consequently,  a  matter  of  anxiety  and  doubt)  whereabouts  he 
was,  by  the  comparative  depths  of  the  waters  he  was  travers- 
ing, and  the  nature  of  the  bottom  below,  as  evidenced  by  the 
sand,  or  shells,  or  both,  that  are  brought  up  by  the  grease, 
rubbed  for  that  purpose  on  the  lower  end  of  the  "  lead,*'  or 
plummet,  used  for  sounding. 

We  have  been  much  embarrassed  in  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject by  our  endeavour  at  once  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
nautical  technicalities,  and  to  explain,  in  popular  language, 
all  those  we  could  not  avoid.  We  need  only  add  one  more. 
Tliere  are  two  modes  of  turning  a  sliip  when  under  sail — to  be 
perhaps  in  the  simplest  way,  and  certainly  in  the  easiest,  illus- 
tratecf  by  comparing  the  different  manoeuvres  to  the  action  of  a 
man,  who  when  about  to  return  on  his  steps,  or  walk  the  op- 
posite way  to  that  in  which  he  has  been  moving,  either  turns 
his  face,  or  his  back  in  making  the  evokition.  The  one  man- 
oeuvre is  called  "tacking,"  and  is  sometimes  rendered  impossible 
even  for  the  best  trimmed  ship,  owing  to  the  extreme  force  of 
the  aea  and  wind.  The  other,  which  is  less  advantageous  as 
much  ground  is  lost  in  performing  it,  is  almost  always  poss- 
ible ;  and  is  called  "  wearing,''  The ''  Tayleure  "  failed  several 
times  in  tacking,  but  until  the  last  and  fatal  moment 
succeeded  in  wearing.  She  took,  however,  nearly  three 
quarters    of  an    hour  to  do  so,  and  lost  ground  each  of  the 
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three  times  that  she  did  so,  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  four  miles. 
This,  alone,  was  a  most  dangerous  thing  in  itself;  and  the 
Captain  of  the  "  Tayleure"  ought,  on  that  account^  have  re- 
turned, while  it  was  yet  in  his  power,  to  Liverpool,  to  report 
the  dangerous  unhandiness  of  his  ship.  That  he  ought  to  have 
done  so  is  decisively,  proved  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  her  final 
failure  to  manoeuvre,  at  the  critical  moment,  when  the  land  was 
suddenly  discovered,  which  completed  her  destruction. 

Nearly  400  passengers  perished  on  this  awful  occasion. 
The  wretched  survivors  report  the  facts  we  have  detailed,  and 
which  are  indeed  generally  admited  by  the  master  himself, — as 
well  as  the  further  fact,  that  the  crew  seemed  unequal  to  their 
duties,  from  the  smallness  of  their  number. 

The  owner  here  was  not  culpable,  we  repeat,  because  he 
was  ready  to  do  anything  the  Captain  required.  The  latter 
was  grievously  to  blame.  But  is  not  the  conduct  of  the 
Emigration  Superintendant  at  Liverpool  to  be  deemed  worthy 
of  fully  equal  censure,  when  he  *'  gave  clearance,^'  and  thereby 
permitted  an  iron  ship  to  go  to  sea,  with  a  cargo  of  iron, 
without  the  ordinary,  and  most  necessary  precautions,  to  ensure 
the  faithfulness  of  the  compasses!  And  is  not  the  system 
gravely  deOcient,  under  which  such  a  la€he%  could  take  place ; 
and  under  which  there  is  no  provision  for  duly  coercing    and 

})unishing  a  sailing  master  who  should  show  himself  so  reek- 
ess  as  the  one  in  question  ? 

The  Emigration  Commissioners,  as  already  noted,  require  in 
the  ships  directly  under  their  own  management,  at  least  four 
seamen  to  be  entered  on  board  for  every  100  tons  of  the  vessel's 
register.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  master,  the  first  mate,  and 
in  some  cases  of  the  junior  mates — the  cooks,  stewards,  and 
boys.  This  they  absolutely  insist  upon>  yet  the  *'  Tayleure,'' 
going  as  long  a  voyage  as  any  of  the  ships  alluded  to,  had 
much  less,  and  was  permitted  to  start,  without  an  objection. 
"  She  liad  on  board''  (writes  Captain  Walker,  in  his  Report  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  upon  her  loss,)  "  at  the  time  of  sailing, 
2,516  tons — the  register  tonnage  being  about  2000. — She  had 
accommodation  for  472  passengers,  and  it  will  be  seen,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  carpenter,  that  she  had  heavy  masts  and  yards 
to  manage,  whilst  she  would  have,  supposing  all  on  duty,  only 
twenty-one  persons  in  a  watch." — or  forty-two  altogetlier, 
counting  officers,  seamen  and  boys.  "When  it  is  remembered,'' 
he  continues,  "that  this  ship  had  to  go  a  long  voyage,  to  pass 
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through  the  tropics,  and  to  encounter  bad  weather  in  higk 
latitude  where,  in  all  probability,  some  of  the  crew  would  be  on 
the  sick  list,  I  think  that  three  men  to  the  hundred  tons,  as 
now  calculated,  are  insufficient/' 

Three  men  to  the  hundred  tons  would  have  made  siAtv 
seamen  on  board.  Yet  the  unfortunate  "Tayleure'^  was 
allowed  to  go  to  sea  with  only  42,  including  the  boys :  so  that 
in  fact  she  had  not  two  seamen  to  the  100  tons  I 
The  rule  ought  certainly  to  be  made  stringent,  and  of  universal 
application,  requiring  the  larger  number  of  seamen, — i.e., 
4  to  the  100  tons:  no  very  extraordinary  number  in  itself 
when  the  size  of  Emigrant  Ships,  and  the  voyages  they  have 
to  make,  are  taken  into  account.  There  has  been  a  faint 
attempt  to  found  an  argument  for  exempting  the  American 
voyages  from  such  a  regulation,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Emigration  Commissioners  have  hitherto  only  required  it  for 
their  Australian  Ships.  But  the  North  Atlantic  is  subject  to 
constant  storms  during  more  than  one  half  of  the  year;  and 
even  in  summer  is  frequently  visited  by  a  succession  of 
the  wildest  gales  :  and  in  addition  to  the  advisability  that 
this  goes  to  establish  of  an  extension  of  the  rule  in  question, 
there  has  appeared,  even  while  we  are  writing,  a  positive 
declaration  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  the  Emigration 
Commissioners,  who  have  proclaimed  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  vessels  actually  ^'on  tie  bertk"  at  the  moment — i.e. 
in  the  docks  or  at  the  quays  actually  receiving  Emigrants, 
henceforth  every  Passenger  Ship,  no  matter  where  bound,  shall 
be  required  to  enter  4  seamen  to  the  100  tons. 

Much  of  the  illness,  or  predisposition  to  disease,  which 
has  broken  out  on  the  ocean-passage,  has  been,  by 
various  competent  parties,  attributed  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  exposure  and  severe  consequent  sufferings  of  the  poor 
Irish  emigrants  who  are  brought  over  by  Steamers  to  Liver- 
pool, tl*ere  to  embark  for  America,  or  Australia.  These 
poor  creatures  are  placed  upon  deck  without  other  covering, 
save,  in  a  few  cases,  a  scant  supply  of  "  tarpauhns  '^ — that  is, 
painted  or  tarred  canvass.  The  chance  humanity  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  or  the  engineers,  sometimes  procures 
for  a  few  of  these  sufferers  the  shelter  of  the  little  cribs  called 
deck-cabins,  or  the  unoccupied  part  of  the  platform  in  the 
overheated  engine  room  below.  But  at  best  these  resources 
are  available  to  not  one  quarter  of  the  number  on  board,  and 
30 
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the  others  have  to  brave  the  inclemency  of  the  season  and  the 
weather,  without  any  other  protection  save  their  ragged  clothing. 

We  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  quoting  mere  news- 
paper statements  on  this  subject,  by  the  publication,  at  this 
moment,  of  the  first  hnefJReporl  of  evidence  given  in  March  last, 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  Enquiry  into  "Emigrant  Sliips^' 
at  present  sitting.  We  find  therein  the  following  which  we  take 
from  other  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Sylvester  Bedmond  of 
Liverpool. 

Having  stated  that  he  had  made  several  cross  channel 
passages  in  which  he  had  witnessed  great  sufl^erings  on  the 
part  of  the  wretched  deck  passengers,  he  was  asked 

««  1525.  What  did  you  see  ? — I  saw  the  passengers  exposed  on  the 
deck  without  any  covering  belonging  to  the  ship,  and  the  covering 
they  had  of  their  own  was  very  scanty. 

1526.  Are  you  not  aware  that  it  is  the  practice  on  board  some 
of  those  steamers  to  bring  people  down  into  the  engine-room  or  the 
deck-houses,  to  give  them  shelter  ? — On  additional  payment  that  is 
the  practice.  It  is  only  those  who  can  pay  who  are  allowed  to 
go  there. 

1527.  Do  they  supply  tarpaulins  to  cover  them  ? — No. 

1528.  Did  you  see  this  at  night,   in   bad  weather  ? — Frequently. 

1529.  You  came  on  deck  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  them? — 1 
went  ad  a  deck  passenger  for  that  purpose  alone. 

1530.  How  many  persons  have  you  seen  exposed  in  that  way 
upon    deck  at  a  time? — 1  have  seen  from    100  to  300    passengers. 

1531.  But  were  the  deck  passengers,  who  were  emigrants,  treated 
differently  to  the  other  deck  passengers  ? — There  was  no  difference. 

1532.  Then  your  complaint  is  that  deck  passengers  are  brought 
over  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool  in  an  inefficient  manner  ? — They  are, 
decidedly. 

1535.  On  board  of  these  steamers  carrying  a  large  number  of 
passengers,  were  cattle  carried? — I  have  never  travelled  from  Dublin 
to  Liverpool,  from  the  Quay  or  Custom  House,  but  they  always 
carried  a  large  number  of  cattle. 

1536.  That  is    to  say  you  have  seen  cattle  on   board  ? Always  ; 

these  are  cattle  boats. 

1537.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  sufferings  arise  from  carrying 
more  on  board  of  these  vessels  than  they  are  authorised  to  do  by  the 
Act  ? — The  sufferings  of  course  are  greater  amongst  a  crowd  of 
people  than  they  would  be  amongst  a  smaller  number ;  they  are 
generally  crowded  round  the  funnel  of  the  steamer,  or  huddled  to- 
gather  in  a  most  disgraceful  manner ;  and  as  they  have  not  been  used 
to  sea  passages,  they  get  sick,  and  perfectly  helpless,  and  cov^ed  with 
the  dirt  and  filth  or  each  other.  I  have  seen  the  sea  washing  over 
the  deck  of  a  steamer  that  I  came  over  in  one  night,  completely 
drenching  the  unfortunate  people,  so  much  so,  that  several  of  them 
got  perfectly  senseless.     There  were  250  deck  passengers  on  board. 
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and  thej  were  in  a  roost  dreadful  state  ;  it  was  an  extremely  stormy 
night,  and  the  vessel  heaved  about  in  a  very  awkward  manner  ;  the 
sea  washed  over  her  tremendously,  and  it  was  only  by  great  exer- 
tions that  some  of  these  people  were  not  carried  over  board.  I  could 
not  get  further  than  the  head  of  the  stairs,  but  very  early  in  the 
morning,  when  it  became  light,  I  went  up  and  saw  50  or  60  of  these 
people,  including  some  four  or  five  children,  perfectly  stiff  and  cold. 
The  captain  was  a  very  humane  man,  and  although  it  was  blowing 
a  stiff  gale  of  wind,  I  suggested  to  him  to  have  wiese  people  taken 
into  the  cabin,  and  he  did  so,  bringing  the  worst  in  first ;  they  were 
all  perfectly  wet,  and  whatever  clothes  they  had  on  were  obliged 
to  be  taken  off.  There  was  a  very  fine  boy,  apparently  dead,  but, 
by  a  great  deal  of  exertion,  and  rubbing  him  in  hot  water,  and  laying 
him  before  the  fire,  he  was  revived.  A  very  interesting  looking 
youne  woman,  about  20  years  of  age,  was  so  bad  from  the  effects 
of  cold  and  the  wetting,  that  she  remained  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
from  between  about  ^ve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  until  we  got  into 
Liverpool  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  the  captain  brought 
the  people  down  in  the  cabin,  caused  a  great  fire  to  be  made,  and 
hot  water  to  be  got,  and  did  every  thing  that  humanity  and  kindness 
could  do  to  revive  them  again. 

1538.  What  was  his  name  ? — His  name  is  Captain  James  Collis, 
of  the  *  Times,*  but  of  the  *  St.  Katherine'  ^at  that  time  ;  this 
young  woman  remained  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility,  although 
she  was  alive  when  we  came  to  Liverpool.  I,  myself,  did  not  think 
she  would  recover ;  she  was  put  on  shore,  a  medical  person  was  sent 
fur,  and  I  subsequently  learned  that  she  did  revive,  but  was  very  bad 
for  several  days.  There  were  several  old  men  and  women  ;  indeed 
all  the  passengers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  who  were  strong  young 
men,  were  in  such  a  state,  as  that,  if  they  had  remained  on  deck, 
many  would  have  died." 

So  convinced  do  the  Commissioners  seem  of  the  serious  nature 
and  evil  consequences  uf  the  hardships  thus  entailed  upon 
intending  emigrants,  that  in  all  cases  where  their  control  is 
paramount,  they  require  that  a  cover  shall  be  provided  on  board 
Steamers  bringing  such  persons  to  iAeir  vessels.  This  is 
notably  the  case  as  regards  the  very  large  number  who  emigrate 
from  Germany;  and  who,  in  the  Steamers  that  bear 
them  across  the  German  Ocean  to  the  shores  of  England,  are 
either  lodged  below,  under  cover  of  the  upper  deck,  or  have  a 
kind  of  housing  built  over  the  latter,  to  give  them,  literaUy, 
a  roof  over  their  heads. 

Similar  provisions  have  been  carefully  made  for  the  comfort  of 
the  hardy  soldiers  at  present  on  their  passage  to  the  seat  of  war. 
And  wherever,  or  whenever,  it  has  happened  that  convicts  were 
conveyed  in  Steamers,they  were  also  secured  against  exposure  to 
the  weather.  Is  it  not  then  monstrous  that  the  same  protection. 
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SO  plainly  necessary  in  the  commonest  interest  of  humanity, 
should  not  exist  for  helpless  and  enfeebled  men,  women  and 
children  who  are  crossing  the  stormy  channel  of  St  George, 
at  all  seasons,  in  their  headlong  and  desperate  flight  from  destitu- 
tion and  starvation  in  Ireland, 

This  latter  class  of  evils  will,  in  sometime  hence,  receive  a 
partial  mitigation,  by  the  arrangement  whicli  the  Government 
have,  in  answer  to  the  very  praiseworthy  and  well  timed  motion 
of  Mr.  Butt,M.  P.  for  Youghal,  pledged  themselves  to  carry  out, 
viz  -.the  estabhshment  of  an  Emigration-dep6t  at  Cork,  for  emi- 
grants to  Australia  by  the  Commissioners'  special  ships.  But 
we  trust  that  the  Committee  now  sitting  will  press  upon  the 
Government  the  necessity,  not  only  of  causing  such  depots  to 
be  erected  in  Irish  ports  for  all  American,  as  well  as  all  Austra- 
lian Emigration ;  but  also,  pending  the  completion  of  them, 
the  justice  of  compelling  owners  of  Channel  Steamers  to 
provide  full  cover  and  shelter  for  the  creatures  now  so  cruelly 
exposed  upon  their  decks. 

We  are  warned  to  draw  to  a  conclusion,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent, by  the  length  to  which  this  paper  has  unavoidably  run. 
Otherwise  we  should  have,  among  many  points  yet  untouched, 
to  dilate  upon  the  knavery  and  plunder  to  which  the  present 
system  leaves  the  poor  emigrant  in  a  great  measure  helplessly 
exposed,  during  the  interval  between  his  landing  from  the  Irish 
steamer  on  the  quaysof  Liverpool,and  his  departure  thence  in  the 
emigrant  vessel.  There  is  a  fearful  chapter  to  be  written  on 
the  want  of  due  preventive  measures  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  and  preventing  the  crew  from  mixing  with  the  passengers. 
The  cooking  arrangements  too,  though  much  ameliorated  by 
tlie  provisions  of  the  last  Passenger's  Act,  now,  as  we  have 
stated,  some  18  months  in  operation,  require  revision  and  much 
amendment,  to  prevent  for  the  future  the  still  frequent 
recurrence  of  cases  of  great  privation,  and  even  occasionally  of 
darvation^  among  the  old  and  the  weak,  the  infirm,  the  females 
and  the  children.  And  it  is  most  absolutely,  indispensably, 
and  immediately  necessary  that  the  provisions  of  the  earlier 
acts,  requiring  the  engagement  of  a  surgeon  where  the  number  of 
passengers  exceeded  50,  should  be  revived,  at  least  in  times 
of  cholera,  or  other  epidemics ;  and  that  a  stricter  test,  and 
more  satisfactory  examination  should  be  enacted,  to  ensure 
that  the  medical  men  shall  be  worthy  of,  and  fitted  for,  their 
trust,  which  unfortunately  they  have  frequently  proved  not  to  be. 
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It  is  only  justice  to  the  Master  of  tlie  **Tayleure/'  of  whose 
conduct  we  have  written  with  censure^  to  state,  that  a  document 
has  just  been  ^ublished^  (ordered  ^by  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  7th  of  April,)  giving  the  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Marine 
Board  in  acquittal  of  that  iudividuaL  The  Board  of  Trade  had 
called  upon  this  Local  Board,  as  part  of  the  duties  for  which  it 
was  constituted,  to  undertake  an  investigation  into  liis  case,  and 
to  certify  if  he  were  worthy  of  a  renewed  certificate  of  fitness  for 
the  position  of  Master. 

The  following  are  the  summing  up,  and  concluding  para- 
graphs of  their  Report : — 

*'  From  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  this  Board  have  been 
fully  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  Captsnn  Noble,  not- 
withstanding the  serious  disaster  with  which  his  name  is  con- 
nected, possesses  skill  and  ability  both  as  a  navigator  and  a 
seaman ;  and  they  have  therefore  no  he^tatiou  in  reporting  to 
my  Lords  their  unanimous  opinion — 

**  That  John  Noble  is  neither^rom  incompetency  nor  from 
any  other  cause,  either  specified  in  the  Act,  or  not  therein 
specified,  unfit  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  Master ;  and  this 
Board  therefore  recommend  to  my  Lords  the  renewal  of  his 
certificate  of  competency/'* 

Unfortunately,  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  smacks  not  a^little 
of  those  decisions  of  Bailway  Companies,  which  so  invariably 
declare  in  every  case  of  accident  upon  their  lines,  that  their 
officers  are  not  only  entirely  free  from  blame,  but  are  really 
deserving  of  laudation.  Again,  the  Board  seems  to  be  com- 
posed of  landsmen :  very  good  judges  of  bills  of  lading  and 
invoices,  but  not  quite  so  famihar  with  the  working  of  a  heavy 
ship  through  a  narrow  and  dangerous  Channel  in  bad  and 
stormy  weather. 

It  is  true  they  had  '*  the  assistance^'  of  the  "  Principal 
Shipping  Master"  of  the  port,  the  Local  **  Examiner  in  Navi- 
gation,''  and  the  Looal  ^^ Examiner  in  Seamanship."  But  it 
was  from  those  very  officers  that  Captain  Noble  had  obtained 
his  former  certificate;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  they 
might  not  be  altogether  unbiassed  in  favor  of  his  qualifications. 
The  case  made  out  for  him  is  very  plausible ;  and  that  he 
did,  in  former  periods  of  his  life,  give  proof  of  considerable 
skill  in  seamanship  and  navigation  is  incontestable.  But  the 
fact  of  want  of  due  precaution,  and  of  the  ordinary  prudence 

♦  See  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  167  of  1854,  p.  13. 
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of  a  seaman  with  a  heavy  responsibility,  does  not  appear  dis- 
turbed. On  the  contrary  it  is  once  more  acknowledged,  that 
he  had  reason  to  distrust  his  compasses,  and  found  his  ship 
wliat  is  termed  "  unhandy''  to  a  most  dangerous  degree : — and 
yet,  in  the  narrow  seas  and  thick  weather  he  held  ou  and  on, 
without  thought  either  of  returning  to  port  to  make  known, 
and  get  the  willing  owner,  Mr.  Moore,  to  rectify  her  defects, 
or  of  ensuring  the  avoidance  of  the  land  by  the  easy  expedient 
of  not  running  her  more  than  four  hours  upon  one  course. 

Incaution  and  imprudence  nullify  the  advantages  of  skill, 
and  hard  as  the  measure  would  undoubtedly  be  to  the  indi- 
vidual, the  example  of  so  severe  a  punishment  as  deprivation 
of  bis  certificate  could  not  but  have  the  most  beneficial  efiPects 
upon  other  ship  masters  in  like  position.  There  cannot  be  too 
much  caution  where  human  life  is  so  fearfully  exposed. 

What  little  remains  to  us  of  space  can  best  be  employed  in 
the  consideration,  very  brief  though  it  must  be,  of  the 
deeply  interesting  problem  of  the  further  extent  of  the  outgoing 
of  our  people.  Miserably  short-sighted  has  that  policy  always 
appeared  to  us,  that  hailed  with  gladness  the  diminution  of 
population  in  a  country  so  thinly  peopled,  even  when  at  her 
climax  twelve  years  ago,  as  Ireland.  It  is  the  narrowest,  the 
paltriest,  the  most  miserable  view  of  state  craft,  that  is  based 
upon  a  hope  of  diminishing  a  people  to  the  means  of 
subsistence,  instead  of  the  nobler,  and  really  statesmanlike  en- 
deavour, to  develop  and  increase  a  country's  resources  up  to 
the  point  required  by  the  numbers  on  her  soil.  It  has 
been  in  Ireland  a  cruel  and  dishonest  hope :  inasmuch  as  none 
can  be  so  wilfully  blind  as  not  to  recognise,  that  the  distress 
in  Ireland  has,  in  fact,  almost  always  been/aetitiotis,  and  that 
in  a  country  producing  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  agricultural 
products  fit  for  human  food  in  such  abundance,  there  were 
means  far  more  than  ample  to  feed  a  population  much  beyond 
the  highest  figure  even  yet  ascertained, — that  those  means 
were  diverted  away  by  the  results  of  a  mistaken  and  exhausting 
system  of  government. 

The  suddenness  of  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  "potato  rot" 
might  be  pleaded  in  some  paUiation  of  this  wretched  speculation, 
if  after  the  first  shock  had  passed  and  men  had  time  to  look  about 
them  and  draw  breath — or  if,  et^en  now,  when  such  abundant 
time  and  leisure  has  been  given,  not  only  for  devising,  but  for 
carrying  out  real  measures  of  improvement — we  saw  the  policy- 
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mongers  who  inflaence  our  legislation,  adopting  large,  and  wise, 
and  efficient  remedies,  such  as  would  ensure  to  the  remnant  of 
our  people  that  their  country  should  no  longer  be  a  cottier  en- 
campment, but  a  secure  home  of  profitable  industry;  and  that 
the  export  of  articles  of  food  should  be  reduced  to  the 
surplus  re^naining  after  the  people  had  been  fed  t 

There  are  such  measures  and  such  remedies  if  our  rulers 
would  look  for  them — would  adopt  them.  It  is  not  our  pro- 
vince here  to  point  out  what  might  be  done,  but  the  consider- 
ation may  well  employ  another  paper. 

At  present  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  extent  to  which 
emigration  may  increase.  The  remittances  from  America,  to  bring 
out  friends,  swell  in  annual  amount  according  as  the  numbers 
annually  increase.  And  the  unchecked  money  drains  from  Ire- 
land to  England,  the  unaltered  and  iniquitous  land  laws,  the 
inconsiderateness,  the  recklessness,  the  thousand  evils  of  the  sys- 
tem under  which  Ireland  is  mis-governed,  are  all  rife  and  active 
as  ever,  in  nipping  in  the  bud  every  germ  of  real  improvement. 
In  the  war  that  has  already  begun,  and  that  ere  long  may 
embrace  all  Europe  in  its  devastating  spread,  England  will 
seriously  feel  the  dearth  of  the  men  of  Ireland.  Her  fleets  and 
armies  will  soon  begin  to  need  the  formerly  unfailing  supply  of 
stalwart  arms  and  stout  hearts  that  our  land  was  wont  to  give 
in  emergencies.  And  if  invasion  come — (and  who  shall  say 
how  long  the  unexpected  Franco- Anglican  league  shall  endure?) 
— what  opposition  can  be  made  to  the  invaders  upon  the  shores 
and  plains  of  Ireland,  even  now  devastated  and  rendered 
desolate  by  the  ultimate  effects  of  old  and  continued  mis- 
rule— that  real  and  great  original  cause  of  the  despair- 
ing and  wasting  emigration  by  which  she  has  already  been 
robbed  of  so  much  of  her  best  blood  and  strength  I 
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NOTE  ON  ART.   IV. 

We  have  stated,  in  the  paper  entitled  "  French  Life  in  the 
Regency/'  in  our  present  Number,  that  Dumas  was  assisted  iii 
writing  and  constructing  the  novel,  Le  Chavalier  IfRarmental^ 
by  Auguste  Maquet.  From  recently  received  information  it 
appears  that,  in  the  composition  of  his  dramas,  he  has,  with 
unsparing  hand,  availed  himself  of  the  labors  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Scott,  Victor  Hugo,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  others :  in 
some  places  adopting  entire  scenes  with  the  greatest  noncha- 
lance; so  that  in  reality,  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the 
plays  published  under  his  name  belong  to  him.  If  he  made 
the  composition  of  dramas  an  easy  task,  by  a  wholesale 
appropriation  of  the  thoughts  and  language  of  others,  he 
avoided  even  this  slight  trouble  in  many  of  the  novels  pub- 
lished under  his  name,  by  getting  other  people  to  write  them. 
We  will  only  mention  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these. 
George  the  Planter  was  written  by  M.  MallefiUe ;  The  Three 
Mmieteers  (the  chief  incidents  of  which,  such  as  the  amours  of 
Athos,  Aramis,  and  Porthos,  and  the  duel  with  IfArtagnan^ 
are  taken  from  The  Memoirs  of  Charles  de  Batz  de  Castlemore^ 
Comte  d'Artagnan)  is  the  work  of  M.  Auguste  Maquet.  Its 
sequel.  Twenty  Years  After,  is  by  the  same  author ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  The  Viscount  of'Bragelonne  is  indebted  for  its 
parentage  to  the  same  prolific  pen.  It  is  told  that,  to  show 
that  the  compositions  of  his  subalterns  were  never  even 
corrected  by  M.  Dumas,  M.  Maquet  inserted  a  most  ungram- 
matical  paragraph  in  The  Three  Musketeers,  which  was 
printed  off  unaltered.  M.  Dumas  is  perhaps  more  indebted 
for  his  reputation  in  this  country  to  The  Count  of  Monte 
Christo  than  any  other  work.  What  if  he  never  wrote  it 
at  all?  Such  is  the  startling  fact.  The  first  part  of  that  novel 
is  the  composition  of  M.  Pier-Angelo  Fiorentino,  and  the 
second,  of  the  invaluable  M.  Maquet.  Two  of  its  episodes 
are  borrowed,  nearly  word  for  word,  from  Memoirs  Extracted 
from  the  Archives  of  the  Parisian  Police ;  and  a  novel  called 
The  Wheel  of  Fortune  is  liberally  drawn  upon  in  the  narrative 
of  Morel's  career.  It  is  rumored  that  the  remainder  was 
translated  from  a  German  novel.^ 


•  See,  also,  an  interesting  paper  in  *' The  North  American  Review," 
for  April,  1854. 
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1.  Report  From  The  Select  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools 
and  Education  in  Ireland.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  Printed,  9th  August,  1838. 

£.  Suggestions  for  a  Reform  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Ireland, 
in  a  Letter  to  Colonel  Rawdon,  M,P.  By  Rev.  Richard 
H.  Wall,  D.D.  Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith.  1851. 

8.  The  Necessity  for  an  Intermediate  System  of  Education 
Between  the  Schools  and  Colleges  in  Ireland,  By  Rev. 
James  M'Cosh  LL.D.  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
in  Queen^s  College,  Bdfast.  Belfast :  Shepherd.  1854. 

Addressing,  in  1850,  the  Dublin  Statistical  Society,  of 
which  he  is  a  Vice-President,  our  present  accomplished  Under 
Secretary,  in  speaking  of  the  rapid  progress  of  Education  in  this 
Country  since  1831,  made  the  following  remarks: — "The 
Schools  of  the  National  Board  alone,  established  since  that 
time,  numbered  on  their  rolls  in  1848  no  less  than  597,459, 
and  they  have  been  steadily  pouring  out  numbers  yearly  in- 
creasing. Infant  Education  begins  their  course,  the  agricul- 
tural Schools  continue  it  into  practical  life,  and  a  normal 
School  at  the  same  time  instructs  new  schoolmasters.  Within 
the  last  year  the  Queen's  Colleges  have  been  opened  to  complete 
and  crown  the  academic  scale.''  The  idea  which  these  words  con- 
vey, has  long  been  prevalent ;  all  parties  seem  to  have  assumed 
that  the  National  Schools  with  their  different  branches  on  one 
side,  and  the  Queen's  Colleges  on  the  other,  formed  a  complete 
system  of  Education.  There  is,  however,  a  serious  chasm  in  the 
*'  academic  scale."  Schools  are  wanted  to  educate  the  class 
above  those  who  resort  to  the  National  Schools,  and  to  prepare 
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for  the  Universities  those  who  desire  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion. The  want  of  these  intermediate  Schools  has  been  long 
felt.  In  1845,  Mr.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  University  of  DubUn,  and  a  member  of  the  Devon  Com- 
mission,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  he  had  made 
particular  enquiries,  and  had  found  that  in  nearly  every  part 
of  Ireland,  there  was  a  great  want  of  good  Academical  Institu- 
tions for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  middUng  classes."  In 
the  same  year.  Dr.  Bagot,  the  present  Dean  of  Dromore,  as 
quoted  by  Dr.  M'Cosh,  ascertained  that  there  were,  in  Ireland, 
98  towns,  containing  a  population  exceeding  3000  each ;  and 
that  of  these,  18  had  Endowed  Schools,  "  leaving  80  towns  of 
a  population  exceeding  3000  each,  requiring  good  academies." 
Again,  in  1853,  Mr.  Kirk  M.P.  for  Tfewry,  on  a  deputation  to 
Mr.  Cardwell,  is  reported  to  have  assured  that  gentleman  that 
"  nothing  would  be  hailed  with  more  gratitude  in  Ireland  than 
Schools  of  a  higher  order  than  those  which  now  obtained. 
There  was  a  chasm  between  the  National  Schools  and  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  which  required  to  be  filled  up.'' 

The  very  efforts  which  were  made  to  promote  Elementaiy 
Education  tended  still  further  to  decrease  the  number  of  inter- 
mediate Schools.  The  National  Schools,  with  their  improved 
methods  of  teaching,  the  salaries  to  the  Masters,  and  the  other 
advantages  which  they  offered,  drew  off  from  the  classical  teacher 
the  merely  English  pupils  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of  his 
School.  The  demand  for  classics  only  was  not  sufficient  in 
most  cases  to  support  the  School,  and  so,  one  by  one,  these 
humble  Seminaries  disappeared.  The  National  Schools  do  not 
afford  any  means  of  supplying  classical  teaching,  and  conse- 
quently the  void  which  they  produced  remains  unfilled.  The 
injurious  effects  of  this  want  of  preparatory  instruction  are 
strongly  felt  in  the  Queen's  Colleges.  Dr.  M'Cojjh,  as  a  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Belfast  College,  declares  his  conviction  "  that  the 
grand  difficulties  with  which  the  Queen's  Colleges  have  bad  to 
contend,  have  proceeded,  not  from  Ecclesiastical  oppositioD,  but 
the  utter  want  of  adequate  feeders."  Sir  Robert  Kane,  at  a 
public  meeting  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  Cork  College, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  *'  the  great  and  real  impediment  to 
the  success  of  the  College  was  the  condition  of  the  Secondary 
Schools." 

When  such  difficulties  exist  in  Belfast  and  Cork,  we  cannot 
expect  a  more  favorable  report  from  Galway.  Accordingly 
we  find  the  President  of  the  Galway  College,  year  after  year. 
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reportiiig  to  her  Majesty,  that  those  Stadents  who  had  come 
with  some  preparation,  usaally  made  very  satisfactory  progress, 
but  that  those  who  were  iDsu£Sciently  prepared,  and  their  pre- 
paration required  was  very  considerable,  were  unable  to  avail 
tiiemselves  fully  as  could  be  wished  of  much  of  the  instruction 
that  was  given.  Even  Trinity  College  with  all  the  advantages 
of  the  support  of  the  best  Schools  in  the  country,  will  scarcely 
maintain  the  argument  that  the  general  state  of  preparation  at 
entrance  leaves  nothing  to  bo  desired.  Indeed  a  strong  opinion 
against  Irish  School  education  appears  to  exist,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  avowed  attempts  to  improve  it  by  the  introduction  of 
English  Masters.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  good  intentions  with 
which  this  plan  was  adopted,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  was 
based  upon  an  erroneous  theory,  and  recent  occurrences  have 
painfully  shown  that  sometimes  the  remedy  has  been  worse 
than  the  disease. — Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland,  then, 
as  well  for  its  own  sake  as  for  the  purpose  of  giving  full 
efficiency  to  existing  Institutions,  requires  improvement.  But 
before  we  can  discuss  the  propriety  of  providing  new  funds 
or  framing  a  new  system  for  the  purpose,  it  is  only  right  to 
consider  the  system  and  the  means  which  at  present  exist. 
It  is  no  more  than  common  prudence  to  enquire  whether  the 
old  house  may  not  easily  be  rendered  available  for  our  purpose, 
before  we  incur  the  trouble,  and  expense,  and  risk  of  erecting 
anew  one. 

The  Boyal  Schools,  the  most  important  from  their  revenues, 
although  not  the  first  in  point  of  time  of  the  Irish  Endowed 
Schools,  were  established  in  the  years  1627  and  1629  by  Letters 
Patent  of  King  Charles  I.  In  the  former  year,  that  Monarch 
granted  certain  lands  in  different  places  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  his  successors,  for  the  sole  use  and  behoof  of 
the  Master  for  the  time  being  of  the  Free  School,  at  the  towns 
of  Mount^norris  in  County  Armagh,  Mount-joy  in  County  Ty- 
rone, Donegal,  Lisgoole  in  County  Eermanagh,  and Ca van.  Two 
years  afterwards  grants  were  made  upon  similar  trusts  for  the 
Schools  of  Carysfort  and  Banagher.  Prom  some  cause  which  is 
now  unknown,  the  positions  of  the  earlier  Schools  were  changed, 
and  they  were  established  in  the  towns  of  Armagh,  Dungannon, 
Baphoe  and  Enniskillen.  The  aggregate  endowment  of  these 
seven  Schools  is  13,660  acres,  which  at  present  produce  a 
rental  of  nearly  £6000.  In  consequence  of  the  great  abuses 
which  were  found  to  exist  under  this  arrangement,  the  estates 
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were,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1813,  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Commissioners,  who,  after  paying  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
estates,  and  keepuig  che  School  house  in  repair,  pay  the  Master 
and  his  assistants  salaries,  which  are  generally  regulated  by  the 
endowment  of  the  School,  and  are  directed  to  expend  the  sur- 
plus in  the  maintenance  of  Free  Scholars,  or  in  the  foundation 
of  Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  Masters,  at  their 
discretion,  and  usually  at  the  same  rate  as  the  best  private 
Schools,  charge  fees  for  both  board  and  tuition.  The  admission 
of  Free  Pupils  appears  to  be  regulated  rather  by  the  feelings  of 
the  Master  than  by  any  external  control.  If  we  exclude  Carys- 
fort,  which  has  always  been  an  Elementary  School,  and  the 
two  Schools  recently  established  by  the  Board  for  the  children 
of  their  tenantry,  the  annual  number  of  pupils,*^  in  each  of  the 
six  principal  Schools,  on  an  average  of  the  four  years,  ending  31 
December,  1852,  has  been  46^ — of  these  7 1  have  been  free. 
"The  Royal  Schools,''  we  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foundation  Schooh,  "  were  not  precluded  either  by  their 
Charter,  or  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  or  Bye  Law,  from  receiving 
all  religious  denominations.  Though  the  course  pursued  in  the 
instance  of  Diocesan  Schools,  of  appointing  Masters  from  the 
Church  of  England  and  generally  Clergymen,  prevailed  also  in 
the  case  of  the  Royal  Schools,  it  does  not  rest  on  any  law. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Diocesan,  has  the 
appointment  solely  in  his  own  hands,  unshackled  by  any 
limitation  of  a  religious  exclusive  character.  The  assistants 
also  are  usually  Protestants  but  chosen  from  the  laity.  The 
Royal  Schools  have  at  all  times  been  considered  open  to  all  reli- 
gious persuasions." 

The  Diocesan  Schools,  the  eariiest  attempt  at  intermediate 
education  in  Ireland,  date  from  the  12th  of  Elizabeth.  The 
statute  under  which  they  are  founded  is  intituled  "  An  Act  for 
the  Erection  of  Free  Schools,''  and  provides  that  there  shall  be 
"a  Free  School  within  every  Diocese  of  the  realm  of  Ireland,  and 
that  the  Schoolmaster  shall  be  an  Enghshraan  or  of  the  English 
birth  of  Ireland."  The  School-house  for  each  Diocese  was  di- 
rected to  be  built  in  the  principal  shire  town  of  the  Diocese, 
at  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  whole  Diocese,  and  by  the  "  device 

•  These  figures  are  taken  from  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed,  25th  April,  1853--No.  400. 
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and  oversight''  of  the  Ordinaries  of  the  Diocese,  or,  in  case  of 
vacancy,  of  Vicars  General.  The  Sheriff  of  the  shire,  and  the 
Lord  Deputy  or  Governor  were  to  fix  the  Schoolmaster's  salary, 
of  which  the  Ordinaries  of  each  Diocese  were  to  provide  the  third 
part,  and  the  Parsons  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons  of  the 
Diocese  were  to  provide  the  remainder.  Even  in  Elizabeth's 
own  time,  this  Act  seems  to  ha\e  been  imperfectly  carried  out. 
Mr.  D'Alton,  in  his  evidence*  before  the  Committee  on  Foun- 
dation Schools,  mentions  a  curious  record,  whereby  Queen 
Elizabeth,  understanding  that  this  Act  was  "slenderly  or  not 
at  all  executed"  in  Limerick,  empowered  the  mayor  of  that  city, 
by  mandate,  to  sequester  yearly,  and  from  time  to  time,  so  much 
of  the  livings,  tithes  &c.,  as  belonged  to  the  Bishop  and  Clergy 
of  the  Diocese  until  the  Act  was  complied  with. 

Various  statutes  were  made  during  the  reign  of  William  III., 
and  his  immediate  successors,  concerning  those  Schools,  but  with 
no  satisfactory  results.  In  the  year  1813,  by  the  same  Act  which 
regulated  the  Royal  Schools,  the  Diocesan  Schools,  were  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  same  Board,  and  permission  was  given 
to  the  Commissioners,  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  to  erect  into  one  district  two  or  more  Dio- 
ceses, and  to  consolidate  into  one  district  School,  the  several 
Diocesan  Schools  of  their  united  Dioceses.  The  Lord  Lieutenant, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  is  empowered  to  fix  and 
apportion  among  the  different  Dioceses  in  a  district,  the  Mas- 
ters' salaries  which  are  to  be  paid  by  the  same  parties,  and  in 
the  same  proportions,  as  the  original  Act  of  Elizabeth  directs. 
The  Act  further  enables  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  in  which 
the  School  is  established  to  present  on  the  county  any  sum  or 
sums  which  they  should  think  proper  for  purchasing  a  site,  and 
building  or  repairing  a  School-house.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  attempts  to  improve  them,  the  Schools  have  never  suc- 
ceeded. In  1838,  the  Committee  t  of  Foundation  Schools 
thus  describes  their  condition.  "  The  Lord  Lieutenant  will  not 
appoint  Masters,  unless  a  salary  is  secured,  the  salary  is  refused 
by  the  Clergy  unless  the  School  is  built  by  the  grand  jury  ;  the 
grand  jury  refuses  to  build  the  School,  unless  the  Master  stipu- 
latesto  receive  a  certain  number  of  Free  Scholars  :  the  Master  re- 
fuses toreceiveFree  Scholars  on  the  compulsionof  the  grand  jury. 
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and  the  Commissioners  will  not,  or  cannot,  enforce  tlie  right 
either  on  the  part  of  the  grand  jury  or  their  own/'  At  a  still 
later  date,  no  improvement  seems  to  have  been  made.  In  their 
Beport  for  1850,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  observe,  "  as 
regards  the  Diocesan  Schools,  generally,  we  regret  to  be  obliged 
to  state  that  with  a  few  exceptions  they  have  failed  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  benefits  originally  expected  from  them.  This 
has  arisen  partly  from  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  Masters, 
alike  distasteful  to  the  Clergy,  and  to  the  Master,  and  partly 
from  the  dilapidated  state  of  many  of  the  School-houses,  for  the 
repair  of  which  no  fund  beyond  a  voluntary  presentment  by  a 
grand  jury  is  provided  by  law.'*  There  are  at  present  14  Dio- 
cesan Schools  *  in  operation.  They  are  situated  in  the  towns  of 
Ballymena,  Carlow,  Cork,  Downpatrick,  Elphin,  Londonderry, 
Limerick,  Mallow,  Monaghan,  MuUingar,  Naas,  Rosscarberry, 
Tuam,  and  Wexford.  The  annual  number  of  pupils  in  each 
School,  on  an  average  of  the  four  years  ending  81st  December, 
1852,  was  24,  of  whom  three  were  Free.  It  is  stated  that 
they  have  no  landed  property,  and  a  very  small  income  in  some 
cases  in  stock.  No  rehgious  restriction  was  ever  imposed  in 
these  Schools,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  as  they  are 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  they  must  be  strictly  Protestjmt.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Seport  of  the  Committ.ee  on  Foundation  Schools  t 
will  show  the  error  of  this  opinion.  "There  is  nothing  in  the 
Act  of  12  Elizabeth,  or  in  any  subsequent  modification  of  that 
Act,  limiting  admission  to  these  Schools  to  Protestants.  The 
Acts  of  Charles  and  William  affect  the  Masters  of  the  Schools 
only.  No  later  enactment  refers  to  the  subject,  nor  has  any  by* 
law  been  passed  by  either  the  Diocesan  Clergy,  grand  juries,  or 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  to  that  effect.  *^*  Nor  is  this 
confined  to  the  pupils.  There  is  no  law  now  in  force  requiring 
the  teacher  to  be  of  the  established  religion ;  and  Mr.  Quinn,  the 
former  Secretary,  declares  no  religious  test  is  exacted,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  which  could  preclude  a  Roman  Catholic  or 
Presbyterian  from  being  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
the  mastership  of  any  one  of  these  Schools." 

Besides  these  Schools  of  pubUc  foundation,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  have  under  their  control  23  others,  which 
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may  be  termed  private  foundations.  They  are  situated  at 
AthloneyBallyroan,  Bandon,  Clane,  Carrickmacross,  Charleville, 
Clonakilty,  Clonmel,  Cloyne,  Dundalk,  Eyre  Court,  Kilbricken 
Tenantry,  Kilkenny^  Kilworth,  Kinsale,  Lifford,  Lismore,  Mid- 
dleton^  Navan,  Bathvilly,  Tullyvin,  Waterford,  and  Youghal. 
Of  thes^  five,  viz.  the  Kilbricken  Tenantry,  Kilworth,  Lilford, 
RathviUy,  and  Tullyvin  Schools,  seem  to  be  merely  elementary. 
Of  the  remaining  eighteen,  several,  such  as  Eyre  Court,  are 
not  Classical  Schools,  but  might  probably  be  made  such.  Ex- 
cludii^  Athlone,  the  Mastership  of  wnich  was  vacant  when 
the  return  was  made,  and  the  five  elementary  Schools,  each  of 
the  others,  on  an  average  of  the  four  years  ending  December, 
31st,  1S52,  had  about  24  pupils  yearly,  of  whom  about  six 
were  Free.  It  would  seem  that  only  three  of  these  Schools, 
Ballyroan,  Clonmel^  and  Middleton,  have  their  estates  vested 
in  the  Commissioners.  In  the  other  cases,  the  payments  are, 
we  believe,  made  directly  to  the  Masters.  We  cannot  state 
with  accuracy  the  gross  amount  of  their  endowments,  but  from  a 
table  compiled  by  Mr.  D'Alton,  their  united  revenues  exceed 
£6000  a  year.  This  amount  is,  however,  apparently  too  large. 
With  the  exception  of  Tullyvin,  they  are  open  to  all  religious 
denominations,  and  no  religious  qualification  is  required  in  the 
Masters.  The  appointments  are  in  the  gift  of  the  Trustees,  or  of 
Corporations,  or  of  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church. 

It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  D'Alton 
before  the  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools,  that  several 
other  endowments  for  Educational  purposes  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  in  existence.  The  charter  granting  in  1631,  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  a  School  at  Clogher,  has  been  lately  printed 
in  the  Parliamentary  Paper,  which  contains  the  charters  of  the 
Royal  Schools.  But  we  believe  that  no  such  School  is  in 
operation.  There  are  also  many  other  minor  endowments  of 
UtUe  value  singly  ;  but  which,  if  consolidated,  might  be  made 
most  useful.  Some  further  enquiry  into  this  subject  would  be 
desirable. 

Last  of  all,  and  differing  from  the  other  Endowed  Schools 
in  being  under  a  separate  management,  are  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  Erasmus  Smith.  The  Committee  on  Foundation 
Schools  observe,  that  "  it  may  be  a  matter  of  question  whether 
these  Schools  should  be  considered  private,  or  public.  They 
are  undoubtedly  of  private  foundation,  but  from  the  frequent 
interposition  of  the  legislature,  they  may  in  great  measure  be 
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regarded  as  public  institutions."  They  were  established  under 
a  charter  granted  in  1669,  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  who  settled  large  estates  for  Educational 
purposes.  The  charter  provides  for  the  foundation  of  Eree 
Grammar  Schools  at  Drogheda,  Galway,  and  Tipperary.  A 
fourth,  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  was  subsequently  founded 
at  Ennis.  It  further  directs  that  the  children  of  the  tenantry, 
on  the  settled  estates,  M'ithout  any  restriction,  as  to  numbers  or 
residence,  should  be  educated  gratuitously,  and  that  the  same 
privilege  should  be  extended  to  a  number  of  other  boys  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Governor,  provided  that  the  whole  number 
did  not  exceed  twenty,  and  that  they  were  resident  within  two 
miles  of  the  School.  For  these,  all  fees  are  strictly  prohibited, 
but  the  Master  may  take  from  the  remainder  an  entrance  fee  of 
two  shillings  each.  As  the  value  of  the  estates  increased^ 
difficulties  arose  as  to  the  application  of  the  surplus.  Various 
Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  authorizing  different  forms 
of  expenditure.  Several  Professorships,  to  the  aggregate  value 
of  about  £500  a  year,  were  founded  in  Trinity  College,  but 
owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  estates,  these  endow- 
ments have  been,  since  1847,  almost  wholly  withdrawn. 
Thirty-five  exhibitions  of  the  value  of  about  £8  each,  and 
tenable  until  the  exhibitioner  has  attained  Master's  standing, 
that  is,  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from  entrance,  have  alsa 
been  established  in  the  same  Institution. 

In  reference  to  these  exhibitions,  the  Provost  and  Eellows  in 
reply  to  some  inquiries  of  the  Trinity  College  Conmiissioners, 
state  that  ^'  of  Erasmus  Smith's  exhibitions,  only  twenty  in  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  given  by  examination  at  entrance.  The 
remaining  exhibitions,  on  this  foundation,  are  filled  up  by  the 
Board  from  students,  who  have  already  been  distinguished  in 
their  academic  career,  without  reference  to  the  schools,  at  which 
they  were  educated."  The  management  of  the  Schools  and  the 
estates  is  committed  by  the  charter  to  a  Board  consisting  of  thirty- 
two  members.  The  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  the 
Chief  Baron,  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  are  eiv  officio 
members.  This  Board  elects  new  members  as  vacancies  occur; 
and  makes  no  report  of  its  proceedings.  It  is  provided  that 
the  Masters  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governors,  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  "  if  they  shall  willingly 
subscribe  the  two  first  canons  of  the  Church  of  Ireland."     No 
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religious  restriction  is  imposed  on  the  pupils.  The  Master  is 
directed  to  lecture  every  Sunday  on  Usher's  Catechism^  but  the 
anxiety  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
tenantry,  shows  that  the  Schools  were  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  all  religious  denominations,  since  the  bulk  of  the  tenantry, 
on  the  Southern  and  Western  Estates,  must  at  the  date  of  the 
charter  have  been  Boman  Catholics. 

In  considering  the  condition  of  these  Schools,  the  first  point 
which  naturally  attracts  our  attrition  is  the  constitution  of  their 
governing  body.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
consist  of  the  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
the  Members  for  the  University,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
the  Bishop  of  Tuam,  four  other  Bishops,  one  from  each  province, 
and  four  other ''  proper  and  discreet  persons,'^  who  are  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  would  not  have  required  extraordi- 
nary sagacity  to  have  predicted  that  such  a  Board  could  never 
work  well.  The  time  of  the  eminent  persons  who  are  ex  officio 
members  is  fully  occupied  by  other  duties.  The  Provincial 
Bishops  are  necessarily  non-resident.  The  remainiug  four  *'  pro- 
per and  discreet  persons*'  serve  gratuitously,  and  in  most  cases 
must  have  other  more  urgent  demands  upon  their  time.  Of  the 
present  Commissioners  appointed  by  Government,  one  is  a 
Judge,  another  a  Master  in  Chancery,  and  a  third  the  Hector 
of  a  parish  in  Fermanagh.  If  to  these  considerations  we  add 
the  general  remissness  of  Honorary  Boards,  and  the  weakened 
sense  of  responsibility  when  it  is  divided  among  so  many,  and 
such  distinguished  persons,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  is  by  no  means  perfect.  Experience 
does  not  falsify  these  assumptions.  The  Committee  of 
Foundation  Schools  report  that  *^  both  the  constitution,  and 
functions  of  the  Board  appear  to  have  produced  numerous  in- 
conveniences. The  attendance  formerly  stated  by  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  themselves  to  have  been  extremely  irregular, 
still  contiimes  so,  and  the  means  taken  to  ensure  punctuality, 
such  as  entering  the  names  of  members  attending  each  meeting, 
and  keeping  accurate  minutes  of  proceedings  at  all  times  open 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  have  not  been  found  adequate. 
The  causes  of  this  irregularity  are  obvious :  ex  officio  members 
are  in  general  less  regular  than  others,  the  pressure  of  other 
higher  duties  preventing  them,  even  if  desirous,  from  attending; 
the   necessity   of  having  one  official  member  to  constitute  a 
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quorum  ;  the  absence  of  all  salary,  want  of  special  interest,  and 
individual  responsibility."  To  tlie  same  dtect,  though  at  a 
later  date.  Dr.  Wall,  in  the  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which  appears 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  observes,  *'  it  is  well  known  that  for 
many  years  the  Boara  might  be  said  to  have  consisted  of  a 
single  individual,  as  no  member  thought  of  interfering,  so  long 
as  he  lived,  with  any  arrangement  which  he  proposed,  not  con- 
sidering it  quite  decorous,  in  those  who  seldom  attended,  to  do 
anything  contrary  to  the  wish  of  one  who  was  constant  in  bis 
attendance." 

The  nature  of  the  funds  which  this  Board  is  bound  to 
administer,  suggests  additional  doubts  as  to  its  educational 
efficiency.  Its  property  mainly  consists  of  the  landed 
estates  of  the  Boyal,  and  of  certain  private  Schools.  It  Is  at 
length  pretty  well  understood,  that  land  is  not  the  beet  kind 
of  endowment ;  and  ih^i  a  Board  is  not  the  best  kind  of  land-> 
lord.  No  minister  ever  proposes  to  purchase  an  estate  for  a 
new  Institution.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  scarcely 
thought  advantageous  either  for  the  grantees,  oi  for  the  estate. 
On  this  subject,  the  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools  enter- 
tained decided  opinions.  Their  report  states  that,  "  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  Board  is  absorbed  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  estates,  and  the  improvement  of  the  money 
interest  of  each  particular  School.  Though  their  powers  appear 
to  be  for  this  purpose  fully  adequate,  and  are  exercised  with 
discretion,  it  does  not  seem  to  your  Committee,  as  already 
stated,  to  be  the  most  appropriate  province  of  an  Education 
Board.  The  functions  connected  with  the  intellectual  manage- 
ment of  Schools,  are,  in  consequence  under-rated,''  The  events 
of  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  were  not  calculated  to  remove 
these  objections.  We  cannot,  therefore,  fed  much  surprise  at 
the  following  statement,  which  the  Commissioners  themselves, 
in  their  Report  for  1850,  made: — "  The  difficulties  which, 
during  the  last  few  years,  have  presented  themsdves  to  all 
parties,  deriving  their  income  from  land,  have  extended 
to  this  Board.  We  beg  to  report  to  your  Excellency,  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  time  and  attention  has  been 
occupied  in  endeavouring  to  meet  these  difficulties,  by 
making  small  advances,  and  moderate  reductions  in  such 
cases  as  appeared  to  be  necessary."  It  certainly  seems  strange 
to  withdraw  from  their  proper  avocations  the  Heads  of  the 
Church   and  the  Law,  under  the  pretext  of  forming  a  Com- 
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mission  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  Education,  and  then  to 
set  them  down  to  let  con-acre,  or  to  squabble  with  yearly 
tenants  for  an  abatement  of  rent. 

Not  only  is  the  constitution  of  the  Board  defective,  and  its 
energy  misidirected,  bnt  its  powers  are  very  much  restricted* 
In  the  Diocesan,  and  most  of  the  private  Schoob,  the  Board 
has  no  control  over  the  funds*.  The  Master  of  the  School 
receives  his  salary  directly  from  the  Clergy  or  the  Trustees, 
and  there  are  seldom  any  surplus  funds.  But  the  property  of 
the  Boyal  and  other  Schools,  which  is  vested  in  the  Boards 
collectively  exceeds  the  sum  now  required  for  payment  of  all 
salaries  and  similar  purposes.  Each  School,  however,  has  its 
own  separate  endowment)  and  the  Board  has  no  power  to  apply 
the  surplus  rents  of  one  School  to  the  wants  of  another.  Of 
this  defect  in  their  Act,  the  Commissioners  appear  to  be  fully 
aware ;  and  it  is  stated  that  measures  were  at  one  time  taken 
to  procure  an  Act  of  ParUament  for  the  consolidation  and  better 
distribution  of  the  estates.  From  some  unassigned  reason,  the 
application  was  allowed  to  drop,  although,  as  the  Report 
observes,  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
make  it  continue  unchanged.  In  182E,  an  Act  (3  Greo.  4,  c. 
79)  was  actually  passed,  and  seems  to  have  been  designed  to 
meet  this  difficulty.  It  provided  that  the  surplus  of  one 
School  may  be  expended  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  other  Schools,  but  difficulties  arose  on  its  construction, 
and  it  seems  never  to  have  answered  its  purpose.  It  is,  how- 
ever, valuable  as  a  precedent  in  favor  of  the  principles  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer*  Under  the  present  system,  the 
surplus  funds  are  allocated  to  support,  maintain,  and  provide 
for  free  scholars,  and  to  endow  Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners.  The  latter 
alternative  has  been  adopted,  and  a  sum  exceeding  £1000 
per  annum,  is  given  in  Eidiibitions,  tenable  under  certain  condi- 
tions, for  five  years,  varying  in  amount,  from  £25  to  £50,  and 
bestowed  by  public  examination,  upon  ttie  best  answerers  in  a 
prescribed  course.  Objections  to  this  system  arise  from  every 
quarter.  Four  of  the  Koyal  Schools,  and  one  Private  Found- 
ation, are  sufficiently  wealthy  to  have  Exhibitions.  But  as 
these  Exhibitions  are  strictly  appropriated  to  each  School,  and 
as  the  Candidates  from  all  the  Schools  are  examined  together, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  defeated  candidate  of  one  School 
is  better  than  the  successful  candidate  from  another,  and  thus 
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the  anomalj  occurs^  that  in  an  open  and  perfectly  fair  examin- 
ation^ the  worse  man  obtains  the  prize.  Still  more  vexatious 
is  it,  when  one  School — as  is  actually  the  fact — nevCT  fills  up 
its  Exhibitions,  while  there  are  abundance  of  men  from  other 
Schools,  who  deserve,  but  cannot  obtain  the  prize ;  for  it  thus 
unintentionally  resembles  the  dog  in  the  manger,  who  neither 
himself  used  the  provisions,  nor  permitted  others  to  do  so. 

The  discontent  from  this  cause,  as  far  as  the  Masters  are  con- 
cerned, oidy  aflfects  one  or  two  of  the  most  successful  Schools. 
But  the  other  Royal  Schools  think  that  they  have  a  claim  to 
share  in  the  Exhibitions,  and  probably  the  Masters  of  all 
Endowed  Schools  would  agree  in  an  extension  to  themselves  of 
these  good  things.  The  Masters  of  the  unendowed  Schools,  how- 
ever,  insist  upon  a  much  wider  range.  In  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  prepared  by  some  of  the  most 
influential  of  their  body,  they  describe  "  the  consequences  of 
the  monopoly  of  exhibitions,  as  most  oppressive  and  injurious 
to  Endowed  Schools,  and  equally  detrimental  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Education  in  Ireland.^^  We  shall  quote  their  state- 
ment in  support  of  both  these  propositions,  and  the  remedy  which 
they  suggest. — ^'  A  lure  was  held  out  to  parents  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  independent  Schools,  which  had  no  such 
reward  to  offer  to  diligence  and  talent,  and  thus  they  were 
deprived  of  their  most  gifted  pupils,  who,  being  removed  to 
the  Royal  Schools,  contributed  by  their  talents  and  success  to 
raise  their  reputation,  and  to  depress  in  a  corresponding  ratio, 
the  character  of  the  Institutions  from  which  they  had  been 
withdrawn.  Private  enterprise,  and  energy,  were  thus  greatly 
discouraged,  being  overborne  by  a  competition  at  once  ruinous, 
unequal,  and  unjust. 

"  That  as  regards  the  cause  of  Education  generally,  your 
Petitioners  believe  that  the  monopoly  created  by  the  Commis- 
sioners has  been  no  less  injurious.  The  competition  for  the 
prizes  being  confined  to  a  very  small  number  of  Schools,  in 
none  of  which  the  pupils  were  numerous,  has  necessarily  failed  to 
produce  the  effects  which  would  undoubtedly  have  arisen  if  the 
emulation  of  the  whole  youth  of  Ireland  had  been  called  into 
existence.  It  has  thusfrequentlyoccurred  that  the  vacant  Scholar- 
ships could  not  be  filled  for  want  of  candidates,  and  in  one 
School  in  which  there  are  five  exhibitions,  not  one  has  been 
given  from  their  establishment   to  the  present  time. 

'^  Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  your  Honorable 
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House  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  remedy  the  grievances  of 
which  they  complain^  and  they  beg  leave  humbly  to  suggest  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  the  Boyal  Scholar- 
ships may  be  opened  to  the  youth  of  Ireland,  and  connected  not 
only  with  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  also  with  the  Queen's 
University ;  and  that  the  selection  of  the  University  may  be 
left  to  the  option  of  the  successful  candidates  themselves/* 

Various  other  objections  also  are  made.  The  Queen's  Colleges, 
as  the  extract  which  we  have  just  quoted  shows,  feel  that  they 
are  deprived  of  their  chance  of  the  best  prepared  students  in 
the  country,  and  that  the  attention  of  some  of  the  principal 
Schools  is  steadily  turned  to  Trinity  College  alone.  In  1813, 
when  the  Act  to  regulate  the  Endowed  Schools  was  passed, 
Trinity  Collie  was  the  only  Irish  University.  Now,  the  three 
Colleges  which  constitute  the  Queen's  University,  may  not 
unreasonably  ask  admission  to  at  least  a  chance  in  the  advan- 
tages of  national  endowments. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  this  change  would 
injure  Trinity  College.  That  establishment  is  too  secure  in  its 
great  wealth,  its  time  honored  name,  and  its  mde  spread  connec- 
tions, to  feel  the  actual  loss  of  a  few  students,  much  less  to  dread 
the  possible  rivalry  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  :  no  such  unworthy 
jealousy  on  either  side  should  exist.  The  example  of  Scotland, 
which  with  its  population  of  less  than  three  millions  supports  five 
Universities,  in  each  of  which  although  the  endowments  are 
small,  the  Professors  are  much  better  paid  than  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  proves  that  in  Ireland  we  have  room  enough  for  all. 
A  friendly  and  generous  emulation  in  the  advancement  of 
learning,  and  in  the  progress  of  their  common  country  is,  we 
trust,  the  only  form  which  the  competition  between  the  two 
Universities  will  ever  assume.  It  is  in  the  present  case  most 
improbable  that  Trinity  College  would  lose  a  single  student. 
The  far  higher  prizes  which  she  can  hold  out,  would  be  sure 
to  attract  those  who  had  sufficient  ability  to  succeed  at  the 
Exhibition  Examination :  whatever  she  might  gain  from  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  Schools,  she  would  lose  nothing.  The 
Queen's  Colleges  would  therefore  derive  little  direct  advantage 
from  this  change  ;  but  they  might  reasonably  hope  to  share 
in  the  larger  number  of  pupils  who  would  be  attracted  to  the 
Schools,  and  to  find  a  higher  standard  of  preparation  than  at 
present  exists. 

Others  again,  and  amongst  them  is  the  Master  of  one  of  the 
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principal  Boyal  8chool9>  deprecate  the  system  of  instraction  to 
which  the  Exhibitions  have  given  rise,  and  wish  to  substitute 
something  of  a  more  general,  if  not  a  more  utilitarian  character : 
others  insist  that  those  Schools  were  founded  for  the  special 
benefit  of  their  several  localities,  to  which  alone  their  revenues 
should  be  confined.  They  wish  to  give  free  education  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  not  to  fritter  away  the 
money  in  Exhibitions  which  are  open  to  the  whole  Kingdom. — 
This  last  objection,  as  it  brings  into  question  the  title  of  the 
Estates,  deserves  some  consideration.  It  is  not  likely  to  meet 
with  much  sympathy  from  the  public.  At  a  time  when  the 
Commissioners  of  the  great  English  Universities  propose,  with 
the  general  consent,  to  abolish  all  restrictions  of  place  and 
birth  and  name  in  the  various  endowments  of  those  establish- 
ments, it  would  be  indeed  strange  to  see  the  opposite  process 
in  operation  in  Ireland.  Fortunately  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  the  question.  It  has  been  long  since  settled.  The 
inhabitants  of  Armagh,  and  the  other  towns  in  which  the 
Boyal  Schools  are  situated,  should  recollect  that  the  charter 
gives  the  Schools  not  to  them,  but  to  other  districts,  so  that 
they  at  least  can  hardly  maintain  an  exclusive  right.  A  far 
more  important  change  was  made  by  the  Act  of  George  III. 
This  measure,  which  the  late  SirEober  Veel,  then  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  introduced,  took  away  from  the  Masters  the 
estates  which  the  charters  had  vested  in  them,  conferred 
these  estates  upon  the  Board  as  at  present  constituted,  and 
rendered  the  Masters  dependant  for  their  salaries  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  this  Board.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
suqh  a  measure  would  have  met  a  violent  opposition,  and 
that  vested  interests  and  the  rights  of  property  would  have 
found  some  defenders ;  yet  whether  from  the  little  attention 
.  whioh  mere  Irish  questions  could  at  that  time  command,  or 
from  the  humble,  though  important  nature  of  the  reform,  or 
from  the  flagrant  abuses  which  the  preceding  Commission  of 
Enquiry  had  brought  to  light,  the  Bill  appears  to  have  passed 
both  Houses  without  a  single  observation.  At  a  still  later  period, 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  themselves,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  which  their  Act  conferred,  established  the  Exhibitions  to 
whidi  we  have  referred,  and  merely  required  that  each  candidate 
should  have  been  for  three  years  a  pupil  at  some  of  the  Eoyal 
Schools.  It  was  probably  thought  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
particular  localities  necessarily  possessed  a  great  advantage,  in 
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having  their  children  educated  under  their  own  eye»,  and  in 
thus  avoiding  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  sending  them 
to  reside  in  some  distant  county.  But  if  the  Legislature  was 
justified  in  taking  away  from  the  Masters  their  estates^  and 
appropriating  to  the  present  purposes,  without  any  local  res- 
triction, the  surplus  revenues,  they  may  well  admit  to  a  share 
in  these  advantages,  if  on  other  grounds  it  is  judged  expedient 
to  do  so,  boys  educated,  as  well  as  born,  out  of  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  estates.  On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  both 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  endowment,  and  by  the 
express  and  dehberate  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  these  estates 
are  national  property,  and  are  applicable  to  national  purposes. 

The  Act  of  George  IIL  gives  to  the  Commissioners  the  alter- 
native of  maintaining  Free  Scholars  at  the  School,  or  of  estab- 
lishing Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College.  To  the  former  plan, 
as  weU  as  to  the  original  idea  of  "  Free  Schools  "  the  objections 
are  at  least  as  strong  as  to  the  present  system  of  Exhibitions. 
The  Board  would  either  insist  that  the  Master  should  instruct 
the  Free  Schools  gratuitously,  or  they  would  pay  him  at  a  certain 
rate  for  each  boy.  In  the  first  case,  the  Free  Scholars  would 
represent  a  certain  charge  upon  the  Master's  salary ;  in  the 
second,  a  certain  number  of  pupils  in  addition  to  his  salary, 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Board.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
results  of  these  two  methods  would  completely  coincide, 
and  the  Free  Scholars  would  always  be  regarded  as  a  chai^ 
upon  a  settled  income.  In  such  circumstances,  unfailing  ex- 
perience shows  that  careless  Masters  are  consequent  upon  the 
removal  of  the  chief  incentive  to  exertion.  If  the  School  is 
wholly  Free,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  duty  will,  in 
general,  be  slovenly  performed.  If  it  is  partly  Free,  and  partly 
paying,  there  is  a  great  risk  that  the  Free  students  will  be  re- 
garded as  intruders  by  the  Master,  and  as  paupers  by  the  boys. 
Parents,  too,  are  reluctant  to  send  their  children  as  charity  boys; 
and  besides  they  will  not  prize  highly  what  they  get  so  cheap. 
From  all  these  causes,  the  right  of  free  education  gradually  falls 
into  desuetude,  until  at  length  it  becomes  wholly  obsolete,  and 
even  its  original  existence  is  disputed.  We  have  full  proof  of 
these  propositions  in  the  very  endowments  of  which  we  are 
writing.  The  Diocesan  Schools  support  their  orginal  cha- 
racter of  Free  Schools  by  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  three  boys, 
on  an  average,  in  each  School.  The  Boyal  Schools,  as  having 
about  three  times  their  revenue,  are  proportionately  liberal,  and 
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exhibit  an  average  of  between  seven  and  eight  free  pupils  to 
every  School.  In  Erasmus  Smith's  Grammar  Schools  there 
are  absolutely  none:  we  must  remember  too,that  the  returns  from 
which  these  figures  are  taken,  refer  to  a  period  during  which 
considerable  agitation  had  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  gratuitous 
education.  From  the  Report  of  Mr.  Wyse's  Committee  it 
would  seem,  that  twenty  years  ago  the  average  number  of  Free 
pupils  at  the  Royal  Schools  was  less  than  half  its  present 
amount.  The  doubts  which  exist  as  to  the  right  of  Free  ad- 
mission sufficiently  show,  when  compared  with  the  original 
charter,  the  natural  tendency  of  such  a  system.  We  have 
strong  evidence  of  another  kind  against  the  success  of  gratuitous 
education.  In  a  paper*  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  by  the 
Dean  of  Hereford,  so  well  known  for  his  successful  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  elementary  education,  we  find  some  remarkable 
statements  upon  the  subject.  He  proves  beyond  doubt  that 
the  parents,  if  they  see  that  their  children  are  making  satisfac- 
tory progress,  prefer  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  rather  than  to 
send  them  free  of  expense.  He  shows  that  the  raising  of  the 
fee,  when  the  character  of  the  School  is  established,  does  not  in 
the  least  diminish  the  attendance.  Referring  to  a  letter  which  he 
had  read  from  a  Schoolmaster,  he  writes,  ^*  the  master  speaks  of 
his  position  as  being  far  superior  to  what  he  would  have  had, 
if  the  School  had  been  for  the  charity  boys  only.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  this ;  and  every  good  Schoolmaster  in  England  is  in- 
terested in  giving  the  self- paying  character  to  his  School.  It 
makes  their  position  among  those  with  whom  they  live  a  totally 
different  one,  and  gives  them  the  proper  importance  due  to  their 
situation,  which,  on  the  semi-charity  plan,  they  never  can  attain.'^ 
The  same  high  authority, in  strong  terms, declares  his  conviction, 
founded  on  considerable  personal  experience,  that  *'the  educa- 
tional and  other  charities  dispersed  over  the  country,  do  little  or 
nothing  but  positive  mischief.*'  Similar  opinions  are  held  by 
several  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  by  Inspectors  of  Schools,  whose 
views  are  fully  stated  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford.  We  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  these  principles,  which  are  true  of  elementary 
education  in  England,  should  not  equally  apply  to  intermediate 
education  in  Ireland. 


*  "  Bemarks  On  the  Importance  of  Giving,  as  Far  as  Possible,  a  Self- 
Supporting  Character  to  Schools  for  the  Industrial  Classes,  and  the 
Means  of  Doing  So.'*    London :  Groombridge  and  Sons.  18da 
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We  have  thus  seen  that  considerable  endowments  for  the 
purposes  of  intermediate  edacatiou  are  actually  in  existence  ; 
that  these  endowments,  taken  as  a  wl^ole^  give  very  small 
results  ;  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  under  whose  direc- 
tion they  are  placed^  is  defective  in  its  constitution,  irregular 
in  its  functions,  and  limited  in  its  powers  ;  that  the  present 
system  of  Exhibitions  is  unsatisfactory  ;  that  the  return  to  the 
original  idea  of  Free  Schools,  or  the  foundation  of  a  numerous 
body  of  Free  Scholars  is  equally  objectionable,  and  that  the 
principle  of  legislative  interference  with  these  endowments  is 
fully  established.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  various 
reforms  that,  in  our  view,  would  increase  the  general  efficiency 
of  these  institutions, — and  which  require  for  their  completion 
the  assistance  of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fioard  should  be  re-organized,  and  its 
duties  divided.  The  members  of  the  present  Board  should  be 
made  visitors  of  the  Schools,  and  trustees  of  the  estates.  They 
should  form  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  every  decision  of  the 
Board  below,  and  should  have  full  visitorial  powers.  In  the 
management  of  the  estates  they  should  have  the  assistance  of  a 
professional  land  agent,  an  arrangement  which  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Trinity  College  recommend  in  the  case  of  that  Insti- 
tution, and  they  should  have  adequate  leasing  powers,  and  also 
powers  of  sale  and  exchange.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  useful  to 
permit  them  in  case  of  a  sale  to  give  a  Parliamentary  title,  or 
at  least  to  sell  under  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  or  whatever 
substitute  for  that  Court  may  be  hereafter  found.  The  entire 
management  of  the  Schools  should  be  confided  to  a  Board  com- 
posed partly  of  Honorary  Members,  and  partly  of  Salaried 
Commissioners.  The  latter  should  take  an  active  part  in  the 
inspection  of  Scliools,  and  in  the  examination  for  Exhibitions. 
They  should  also  perform  all  the  duties  of  Treasurer  and 
Secretary.  The  increased  expense  would  not  be  great.  The 
present  Act  charges  the  Consolidated  Fund  with  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £700  a  year,  for  the  salary  of  the  Secretary,  and 
empowers  the  Lora  Lieutenant  to  appoint  whatever  othe'r 
sums  he  shall  think  fit  for  the  payment  of  other  Officers, 
and  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Board.  The  salary 
of  the  present  Secretary  is  £450,  and  an  additional  £150 
is  given  to  him  to  provide  an  office,  stationary,  &c.  In  any 
change  such  as  we  propose,  the  services  of  the  present  Secretary 
would  probably  be  retained  as  a  salaried  Commissioner,  It 
3^ 
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would  not  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  Miitable  office  in  the 
Castle,  or  some  other  public  building,  and  the  services  of  two 
other  Commissioners  could  b^  securol  for  about  £500  a  year 
each.  When  the  Board  should  be  in  full  work,  and  the  system 
completely  established,  the  number  of  paid  Commissioners  might, 
perhaps,  be  reduced,  by  not  filling  up  vacancies.  As  the  Cdlege 
and  the  Schools  must  always  influence  each  other,  representa- 
tives of  Trinity  College,  and  the  three  Queen's  Colleges,  should 
form  part  of  the  Honorary  portion  of  the  Board.  It  would 
also  be  desirable  that  the  Schools  should  be  properly  repre- 
sented. This  object  could  be  effected  by  placing  on  the 
Honorary  List  some  of  the  retired  Masters  of  Schools, — and 
there  are  several  distinguished  men  of  this  class, — or  some 
Masters  of  the  leading  Schools,  or  by  allowing  the  Schools 
under  the  management  of  the  Board,  to  elect  one  or  more 
representatives.  In  all  cases  the  main  object  should  be  to 
secure  the  services  of  men,  who  were  really  acquainted  with 
educational  matters. 

The  next  step  should  be  to  reduce  into  one  common  Fund 
all  the  property,  not  of  the  Royal  Schools  merely,  but  of  the 
Diocesan,  and  the  Private  Foundations.  In  the  case  of  the 
Royal  and  the  Private  Schools  which  are  under  the  present 
Board,  there  could  be  no  difficulty.  The  Board  would  merely 
receive  increased  powers  of  distribution.  In  the  case  of  the  otb^ 
Schools,  the  Funds  are  at  present  paid,  by  the  Trustees,  to  the 
Masters.  In  future  the  Trustees  should  account  with  the  Board : 
whenever  it  could  be  done,  the  Funds  should  be  transferred 
from  the  Trustees  to  the  general  Board  of  visitors  and  Trustees 
which  we  have  proposed.  By  the  Act  of  Geo.  IIL,  tlie  Chan- 
cellor is  directed  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  at  his  discretion  to  remove  the  existing  Trustees,  and  to 
bring  the  Schools  under  the  administration  of  the  Board,  The 
siame  power  might  be  retained,  if  it  was  not  thought  d^irable 
to  effect  this  object  generally  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  pay- 
ments made  for  the  Diocesan  Schools  should  be  made  to  the 
Board,  and  their  amount  should  be  definitely  settled,  and  their 
collection  provided  for.  The  present  mode  of  obtaining  pay- 
ment of  this  Fund  is  most  unpleasant,  both  to  the  Clergy  and 
the  Schoolmasters.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  FcMinda- 
tion  Schools,"^  on  this  subject,  is  as  follows  :— ^'  These  sums  are 

♦P.  48. 
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paid  now,  as  formerly,  by  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Choreh  in  the  respective  districts,  according  to  the  pro- 
portions already  determined  by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth.  They 
seem  never  to  have  been  paid  with  mnch  regularity.  In  the 
1 5th  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  signed  by 
several  Right  Reverend  Prelates,  it  is  stated  '  that  it  would  1^ 
highly  expedient  that  the  contributions  of  the  Clergy  should  be 
paid  with  greater  regularity,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual. 
It  might  not  be  unreasonable  that  they  should  be  rated  at  a 
sum  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  their  respective 
incomes.'  The  present  rate  is  much  below  that  sura,  but  it 
is  found  to  be,  not^iiithstanding,  of  extremely  difficult  collection. 
Mr.  Kyle  states  that  while  tiieir  proportion  is  easily  levied  from 
the  Bishops,  the  Schoolmasters  find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to 
get  their  quota  from  the  respective  Cler^  of  the  diocese, 
especially  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  The  teachers  themselves 
are  obliged  to  levy  this  amount,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  are 
aided  by  the  Diocesan,  who  does  not  exercise  the  power,  with 
which  he  is  invested,  of  enforcing  it.''  The  Committee  after- 
wards recommend  that  these  payments  '^  be  compounded  for 
with  Government  at  a  specified  value,  or  that  they  be  no  longer 
fequired." 

We  would  venture  to  offer  two  suggestions  on  the  subject. 
We  do  so  with  hesitation,  because  we  fear  that  we  may  be 
liable  to  some  mis-interpretation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  contributions  are  a  first  charge  upon  Church 
pn^erty  ;  that  all  the  present  incumbents  have  taken  their 
livings  subject  to  this  charge  ;  and  that  they  have  hitherto 
paid  a  very  small  rate  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner.  We 
wish,  therefore,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  our  being 
supposed  to  advocate  any  undue  alienation  of  Ecclesiastical 
property.  The  sum  is  too  considerable  to  remit  altogether. 
if  the  thirty«-four  Dioceses  were  to  contribute  an  average  of 
:;jJ150  each,  of  which  £100  would  fall  upon  the  general 
Oergy,  there  would  be  a  gross  Fund  of  £5,1  (K).  That  sum, 
if  judiciously  applied,  would  be  of  great  service  in  advancing 
Education.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
many  burthens  of  the  Clergy,  it  would  be  desirable  not  to 
add  another,  however  clear  the  right  may  be.  We  would 
then  suggest  that  part  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  should  be  allocated  in  lieu  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy.     On  the  death  of    the 
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present  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a  sum  of  £4,500  a  year  will 
revert  to  the  C/ommissioners  from  that  See.  If  this  sum  were 
transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  it  would 
increase  their  means,  and  relieve  the  Clergy,  while  it  would  not 
withdraw  any  of  tlie  means  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners.  Until  the  sum  fell  in,  and  we  trust 
that  the  event  upon  which  it  depends  is  still  far  distant,  the 
Board  should  undertake  the  collection  of  the  present  salaries  ; 
and,  if  it  were  thought  fit  to  continue  the  Tax  upon  the  Clergy, 
a  large  portion  might  be  collected  through  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  That  body  levies  a  Tax,  at  a  certain  per 
centage,  upon  all  Ecclesiastical  Incomes  over  £300  a  year.  It 
would  be  only  necessary  for  them  to  add  the  increased  per 
centage  for  the  Diocesan  Schools,  and  to  pay  the  proceeds  to 
the  Educational  Board.  For  the  collection  of  the  Tax,  in  cases 
under  £300  a  year,  the  easiest  way  would  be  to  make  the 
Bishop,  in  the  first  instance,  accountable.  He  would  then,  in 
most  cases,  enforce  payment,  although  now  he  rarely  does  so. 

Over  the  common  Fund  thus  created,  the  Board,  subject  to 
the  control  of  its  visitors,  and  to  the  approbation  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  should  have  full  power.  They  should  be  allowed, 
at  their  discretion,to  found  new,  or  take  into  connection,  existing 
Schools  ;  to  increase,  diminish,  or  wholly  discontinue,  the 
Master^s  salaries,  a  power  which  even  at  present  they  possess ; 
to  make  provision  for  the  superannuation  of  Masters,  and 
for  the  constant  and  efficient  inspection  of  all  Schools  under 
their  care.  AVben  ever  necessary  to  build  School-houses,  it 
might  be  made  imperative  on  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county 
to  present,  when  required  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  do  so. 
As  to  the  repairs  of  existing  houses,  it  would  probably  be  the 
best  course  to  throw  the  burden  upon  the  incumbent,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ecclesiastical  dilapidations.  The  Board  should,  at  the 
same  time,  have  the  power  of  assisting  at  their  discretion,  and 
should  have  the  houses  inspected  every  three  years  by  a  com- 
petent person.  The  Board  should  also  have  the  power,  in  all 
cases  in  w  hich  they  gave  salaries,  to  fix  the  rate  of  fees  for 
tuition.  They  should  not  interfere  with  the  Master's  arrange- 
ments, for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  his  boarders  ;  but 
the  true  way  of  securing  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  the 
Endowment,  and  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  Pupil  and 
the  Master,  is  to  fix,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  the  fees  for  mere 
instruction.  An  obvious  precedent  occurs  in  the  system  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges. 
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When  cheap,  bat  not  gratuitous,  Education  is  thus  secured, 
we  may  consider  the  propriety  of  devoting  a  part  of  the  surplus 
funds  to  the  endowment  of  Collegiate  Exhibitions.  Mr.  Wyse's 
Committee  seems  to  doubt  the  policy  of  such  foundations.  We 
cannot,  however,  on  this  subject  go  with  them.  We  know  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  such  large  results  with  a  limited  sum. 
Every  parent  naturally  thinks  his  own  son  likely  to  obtain 
one  of  these  prizes,  which  at  once  confer  upon  the  holder  rank 
among  his  companions,  and  relieve  the  paternal  finances  in  the 
most  gratifying  way  by  the  honorable  and  hard  won  earnings 
of  the  boy.  Thus  the  Exhibitions  operate  as  an  attraction  to 
children  yet  untried,  and  bring  more  pupils  to  School.  After 
some  time  spent  at  School,  if  the  parent  has  any  reason  to 
hope,  and  he  is  slow  to  despair,  that  his  son  has  a  fair  chance 
of  success,  he  will  leave  the  boy  a  year  or  two  longer,  and  thus 
Exhibitions — and  nothing  can  be  more  important — keep  boys 
at  School.  Even  if  the  boy  fails,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  the  great  majority  must  fail,  the  effort  has  not  been  with- 
out its  value.  The  simultaneous  efforts  too,  of  a  whole  School, 
although  the  boys  themselves  are  unconscious  of  them,  imper- 
ceptibly raise  the  standard  of  Education.  The  Master  is  not 
slow  to  feel  the  general  activity.  The  Exhibition  is  the  great 
prize  of  his  School.  To  its  attainment  all  his  energies  are 
directed.  He  is  not  influenced  merely  by  the  desire  of  doing 
his  duty,  and  of  promoting  the  general  advancement  of  his 
pupils.  He  has  a  more  definite  object.  His  professional 
character  and  prospects  are  much  more  nearly  effected  by  the 
immediate  success  of  his  pupils,  when  they  first  leave  him,  than 
by  their  prosperity  in  after  life.  In  the  one  case,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  skill  mainly  contributed  to  the  desired  result, — in 
the  other,  his  share  cannot  easily  be  perceived  or  apportioned. 
But  while  he  hurries  on  his  most  promising  boys  every  year, 
he  insensibly  draws  along  with  him  the  whole  School.  How 
highly  Exhibitions  are  prized,  both  by  the  scholastic  profession 
and  by  the  public,  the  complaints  of  the  unendowed  School 
Masters,  and  the  reasons  which  they  assign  for  those  complaints, 
sufiBciently  prove.  These  we  have  already  given  in  their  own 
words,  but  now,  in  support  of  our  views,  we  shall  bring 
forward  the  evidence  of  two  "  practical  men."  Both  are  suc- 
cessful teachers,  the  one  in  England,  the  other  in  Ireland  :  the 
former  has  Exhibitions  attached  to  his  School,  the  latter  has 
none.     The  former,  the  Bev.  John  Day  Collis,  who,  though  an 
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Irishman  by  birth,  has  converted  a  poor  and  decayed  Grammar 
School  in  Worcestershire  into  a  prosperous  and  valuable  In- 
stitution, in  an  interesting  address^  when  commemorating 
the  Tercentenary  of  the  foundation  of  his  School,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  : — '*  There  is  one  advantage  in  the  meagre  sum 
(£86  a  year)  which  the  Head  Master  receives  here ;  and  it  is  this> 
that  he  must  work  for  his  bread.  ^  *  *  The  best  endowment 
for  any  School^  the  most  certain  means  of  attracting  pupils, 
and  stimulating  their  exertions  as  well  as  those  of  the  Masters^ 
is  to  endow  it  with  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  These  keep 
alive  the  energies  of  the  master  no  less  than  of  the  pupil ;  these 
stimulate  the  fls^ging  zeal  of  the  former,  and  by  holding  out 
to  the  latter  a  substantial  reward  for  industry,  they  give  a 
spur  to  study  such  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for,  from  any 
other  quarter.  The  real  endowment  of  this  School  consists  in 
the  six  Scholarships  to  Worcester  College,  with  the  six  Fellow- 
ships attached.  These  are  the  substantial  prizes  we  have  to  offer 
the  rising  talent  of  our  pupiK  these  the  rewards  which  will 
fall  to  the  lot  of  industry  and  application.'*  *  We  may  observe 
that  although  Mr.  Collis  so  highly  values  his  Exhibitions,  he 
does  not  shrink  from  opening  them  to  competition.  In 
another  part  of  his  address,  he  refers  to  some  changes  proposed 
in  Worcester  College  by  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners. 
The  result  of  these  changes  would  be  to  increase  the  number 
of  Scholarships  given  in  that  College,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
open  them  to  all  Schools  in  Worcestershire.  Of  this  proposal, 
at  first  sight  so  injurious  to  his  interest,  Mr.  Collis  does  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  approval.  He  thinks,  doubtless,  that 
such  competition  will  only  stimulate  his  pupils,  and  he  does 
not  fear,  for  himself,  the  industry  or  skill  of  the  other  Masters. 

Our  other  witness  is  the  Eev.  Dr.  Wall,  of  Dublin,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academic  Association,  and  for  thirty  years  a  success- 
ful laborer  in  his  arduous  profession.  This  gentleman,  after 
strongly  advocating  the  remodelling  and  general  extension  of 
the  Exhibitions,  writes, "  The  exhibitions  thus  obtained  (to  con- 
tinue for  four  years)  will  enable  a  number  of  deserving  and 
well  educated  young  gentlemen  to  obtain  a  degree,  and  pursue 
a  profession  in  whichever  College  they  consider  most  to  their 

•  See  *•  The  Proceedings  at  the  Tercentenary  Commemoration  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Grammar  School  of  King  Edward  VI.,  Broms- 
fTove,  Worcestershire,  on  Thursday  aist  of  March,  1853.**  Broiii»- 
grove :  Maund  and  Palmer. 
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adf autage ;  whilst  the  pfoapect  of  such  a  thing  being  within 
his  reach  will  stimulate  many  a  schoolboy  who  may  not 
finally  be  successful,  to  aim  at  a  higher  degree  of  excdlence 
than  he  would  otherwise  be  inclined  to  do.  Thus  will  there 
be  secured  in  all  the  Schools  of  the  country,  endowed  and 
independent,  a  uniformity  of  system  and  a  good  curriculum  of 
useful  knowledge,  to  become  the  groundwork  of  future  dis^ 
tiuetion  and  of  a  more  extended  Education;  the  standard  and 
tone  of  Education  will  be  raised  in  every  School,  and  as  it  will 
in  this  way  be  necessarily  of  a  better  order,  even  those  boys 
who  would  have  no  chance  of  succeeding  at  such  an  examina- 
tion, yet  being  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  improved  system 
of  instruction,  cannot  fail  of  being  better  taught  than  they 
otherwise  would  be/* 

There  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
system  of  Exhibitions  requires  some  modification.  The 
course  should  be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  and  the  examinations 
conduoted  either  by  the  paid  Commissioners,  or  under  their 
immediate  direction.  The  successful  candidate  should  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue  his  studies  in  any  of  the  Irish  Colleges,  subject 
only  to  the  condition  of  obtaining  a  certain  number  of  prizes 
yearly.  This  condition  is  imposed  by  the  present  Board,  and 
acts  as  a  useful  check  upon  the  indolence  which  past  success 
often  produces.  The  only  condition  precedent  which  should  be 
required,  would  be  evidence  of  having  studied  for  a  year  at  some 
of  the  Schools  under  the  management  of  the  Board.  Our 
reason  for  proposing  this  restriction  is,  that  a  great  inducement 
would  then  be  held  out  to  private  Schools,  to  place  themselves 
in  connection  with  the  Board.  They  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  compelled  in  self  defence  to  do  so.  If  of  two  Schools  of 
nearly  equal  merit  and  expense,  one  could  send  its  pupils  to 
compete  for  a  large  number  of  valuable  Exhibitions,  while  the 
oUiar  had  no  such  privilege,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  which 
the  public  would  prefer :  at  present  onlv  four  Schools  have 
Exhioitions,  and  the  effect  is  sensibly  felt  oy  their  less  fortunate 
competitors.  But  if  forty  Schools  had  this  right,  the  remaining 
Schools  in  the  country  could  scarcely  maintain  the  contest. 
If  the  whole  intermediate  education  of  the  country  was  in  this 
way  organized,  great  advantage  would  probably  follow.  In  the 
first  place,  uniformity  of  system  and  a  good  course  of  instruction 
throughout  all  the  Schools  of  the  country  would,  as  Dr.  Wall 
has  observed,  be  established.     Such  a  result  would  be  in  itself 
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a  great  gain,  but  it  would  lead  to  a  still  more  important 
change.  One  main  cause  of  the  waste  of  time  and  power  which 
has  hitherto  attended  education^  at  least  in  Ireland^  has  been 
the  want  of  a  proper  division  of  labor  between  the  Schools 
and  the  Colleges.  The  latter  have  always  shown  a  tendency  to 
leave  out  of  sight  the  Schools^  and  to  aim  at  a  complete  system 
of  education  within  themselves.  A  glance  at  their  courses 
will  prove  this  statement.  In  Trinity  College  the  junior 
Freshmen  commence  with  Arithmetic  and  the  first  book  of 
Euclid,  as  if  no  such  mysteries  were  ever  taught  at  School. 
A  large  classical  course  is  prescribed  for  entrance,  but  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  most  of  it  is  read  over  again  during  the 
undergraduate  course.  The  Queen^s  Colleges  profess  to  require 
an  extensive  knowledge,  both  of  classics  and  science,  for  entrance, 
but  as  they  wished,  we  suppose,  to  improve  upon  the  old  in- 
stitution, the  very  books  which  are  appointed  for  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination,  again  appear  in  the  University  Examina- 
tion for  the  degree  in  Arts.  Many  persons  wish  to  render 
the  Colleges,  as  they  conceive,  more  generally  useful  by 
abolishing  all  preliminary  tests,  and  permitting  the  student  to 
pursue  his  favorite  studies.  But  besides  other  objections, 
this  method  would  bring  the  College  into  direct  competition 
with  the  Schools.  The  Matriculation  Examination,  if  it  was 
carefully  conducted,  and  if  a  proper  uader standing  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  profession  was  estabUshed,  might 
mark  the  end,  rather  than  the  beginning,  of  the  student's  course 
in  certain  subjects.  He  might  thus  be  left  free  to  follow 
other  branches  which  could  not  be  conveniently  taught  at 
Schools,  or  to  pursue  the  higher  ranges  of  the  subjects 
with  which  he  was  already  familiar.  It  is  safer  and  in- 
deed easier,  to  bring  the  Schools  up  to  the  Colleges,  than  to 
draw  down  the  Colleges  to  the  Schools.  A  measure  which 
would  give  such  an  organization  to  the  Schools  as  would 
admit  their  being  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  and  of  undertak- 
ing a  certain  definite  part  of  instruction,  while  the  part 
which  the  Colleges  should  supply  should  be  equally  well  under- 
stood, would  be  a  great  step  towards  University   Eeform. 

The  most  direct  and  certain  advantage  which  we  should  an- 
ticipate from  this  system  arises  from  the  constant  inspection  of 
the  Schools.  The  salaried  Commissioners,  or  if  these  were  not 
appointed.  Inspectors  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  should  at 
least  once  a  year  visit  every  School  of  the  Board,  and  report  upon 
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itsgeneral  condition.  The  healthy  and  prosperous  School  would 
court  the  fullest  enquiry.  The  ill  managed  and  neglected 
would  alone  object.  Parents  would  rejoice  in  such  a  system, 
feff  it  would  Ixith  prevent  and  correct  abuse.  They  would 
also  be  able  to  obtain  authentic  information  as  to  the  character 
of  the  School  to  which  they  proposed  to  send  their  children- 
Masters  would  find  a  favorable  report  of  their  system 
of  instruction,  and  of  their  attention  to  the  health  and  com- 
forts of  the  boys,  a  more  satisfactory  recommendation  than 
references  to  a  few  distinguished  persons,  whose  personal 
knowledge  of  the  School  is  often  verv  slight,  or  even  than 
occasional  Honors  at  the  University.  The  system  of  inspection 
has  been  found  very  useful  in  Elementary  Schools  both  in 
England  and  Ireland.  It  has  also  been  tried,  as  a  voluntary 
system,  with  some  success  in  the  case  of  intermediate  Schools 
in  England,  under  the  care  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  Its 
absence  in  the  Endowed  Schools  of  this  country  is  regretted 
by  the  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools,  to  whose  labors 
we  have  made  such  frequent  reference. 

In  addition  to  the  complaints  of  its  cost,  many  persons  object 
to  the  kind  of  instruction  given  in  the  Endowed  Schools,  and 
propose  various  substitutes  for  it.  Into  this  subject  we  shall 
not  enter.  The  question  is  too  important  to  be  discussed  in 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  space  which  remains  at  our  disposal ; 
besides,  it  does  not  belong  to  those  legislative  changes  with 
which  we  are  now  more  immediately  concerned, — no  person 
would  dream  of  regulating  School  courses  by  Act  of  Parliament, — 
even  the  Board  should  not  exert  any  direct  authority  in  de- 
termining them.  Indirectly,the  Board  would  exercise  a  great  and 
beneficial  influence  through  their  Exhibitions.  If  it  seemed 
desirable  to  encourage  the  study  of  any  particular  subject,  they 
would  found  an  Exhibition  for  proficiency  in  that  subject.  If 
they  wished  to  discourage  some  branch  already  taught^  they 
would  simply  leave  it  unendowed.  In  both  cases,  the  Masters 
and  pupils  would  soon,  unless  in  some  peculiar  circumstances, 
insensibly  fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  the  Board.  Further  than 
this,  interference  would  do,  to  say  the  least,  no  good.  The 
public,  with  the  assistance  of  the  examinations  and  the  reports 
of  the  Inspectors,  would  quickly  discover  where  the  best 
teaching  was  given,  and  the  best  books  were  used  ;  and  the 
Masters,  for  their  own  interest,  would  not  be  slow  in  carrying 
out  the    results   which  were  thus  obtained.     The  different 
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practice  of  different  Schools  would  be  a  far  more  likely 
method  of  discovering  the  truth,  than  the  most  careful  medi- 
tations of  the  ablest  Board.  The  question,  indeed,  of  the  best 
subject  for  study  at  8cIk)o1  in  the  present  day  is  far  from 
settled.  But  the  experience  which,  in  a  few  years,  would  be 
gained  from  so  large  an  experiment^  the  results  of  which  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  preserve  and  digest,  would 
furnish  valuable  data  for  the  sc^ution  of  this  important 
problem. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  that  a  change  in  their  teaching 
has  generally  been  mixed  up  with  proposals  for  amending 
the  condition  of  the  Endowed  Schools.  Many  persons,  real 
friends  of  education,  have  been  averse  to  any  interference  with 
the  Schools,  because  they  feared  that  inconsiderate  chcmges, 
made  by  unskilled  hands,  were  calculated  to  destroy  the  prop^ 
character  of  the  Schools,  and  to  substitute  for  accurate  study,  and 
strict  mental  discipline,  a  superficial,  showy  acquaintance  with 
some  popular  subjects.  With  alterations  conceived  in  ^ch  a 
spirit,  we  have  no  sympathy.  We  have  no  idea  of  turning  our 
Schoolboys  into  members  of  literary  and  scientific  Societies. 
Our  hope  and  desire  is  to  see  the  Schools  and  Colleges  cf 
Ireland  combined  into  one  harmonious  system,  peither  of  the 
two  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  other;  neither  engaged  in  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  give  an  education  in  itself  complete,  but 
the  one  laying  the  broad  fcmndation,  the  other  erectiag  the 
stately  superstructure ;  the  one  carrying  general  education  as 
far  as  all  can  travel  together  on  the  same  road ;  the  other 
gradually,  though  steadUy,  guiding  each  student  to  those 
separate  pursuits  to  which  his  special  circumstances  incline  him. 
In  the  Boyal  and  Diocesan  Schools,  the  appointment  of  tbe 
Head  Master  rests  in  most  cases  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
The  exceptions  are  the  Diocesan  Schools  of  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Kildare  and  Meath,  and  the  Eoyal  School  of  Armagh,  which 
are  in  the  gift  of  their  respective  Prelates ;  the  Royal  School 
of  Dungannon  also  appears  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  Primate. 
The  patronage  of  the  Private  Foundations  belongs  to  the  r^re- 
sentatives  of  the  original  trustees,  or  to  trustees  now  acting,  or 
to  corporations,  or  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  in  no  case,  except  the  Schools  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  one  private  foundation  of  small  impwtance, 
is  any  religious  qualification  required*  It  would  gprc^itly  tend 
to  secure  proper  appointments,  if,  as  Dr.  Wall  has  suggested, 
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tbe  Board  were  empowered  to  present  a  list  of  some  limited 
number  of  names,  at  each  vacancnr,  to  tlie  Patron,  out  of  which 
he  should  be  bound  to  make  his  choice.  In  default  of  appoint- 
iDeut  by  the  Patron  within  a  specified  time  after  he  had  been 
furnished  with  the  list,  the  appointment  should  lapse  to  the 
Board.  It  would  also  serve  to  remove,  still  more  effectually, 
i^ligions  difficulties,  if  tlie  patronage  of  the  Bishops  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  A  change  in  the  appointment  of 
Asfdstants  would  also  be  desirable ; — at  present  the  Assistant 
Master  is  pcud  by  the  Board,  and  is  thus  in  a  great  degree  inde- 
pendent of  iJie  Principal.  But  in  a  scho(d  it  is  quite  ess^itial 
that  perfect  harmony  shoxdd  exist  among  all  the  Masters,  and 
that  the  authoritv  of  the  Principal  should  be  supreme.  Such 
an  end  can  only  be  obtained  by  giving  the  Head  Mast^  fall 
power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  his  own  Assistants.  We  believe 
that  one  of  the  largest  schods  in  Ireland  received  a  severe  and 
lasting  injury  from  the  imperfect  control  of  the  Principal,  and 
the  difficulty  of  removing,  without  direct  proof  of  misconduct. 
Assistants  who  were  notoriously  unfit  for  their  position.  The 
best  plan  would  be  to  give  the  Principal  a  certain  salary,  and 
require  him  to  provide  as  many  Assistants  as  the  School  might 
need. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  our  observations  exclusively  to 
tbe  Cotnmissioners  of  Education,  and  the  Schools  which  are 
wnder  their  Superintendance.  We  have  sUll  to  notice  the 
Grammar  Schools  which  were  founded  by  ^^aemus  Smith. 
These  Schools  were  specially  exempted  from  the  op^*ation  of 
the  Act  of  George  III.  and  are  under  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
management.  We  do  not  think  that  th^e  is  any  valid  reason 
for  this  exemption.  It  can  scarcely  serve  any  good  purpose 
to  keep  up  a  separate  Board,  and  that  too,  of  so  unwieldly  a 
nature  as  is  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smithes  Schools, 
for  the  administration  of  four  Schools.  At  the  time  when 
this  Bo«d  was  constituted,  no  other  means  existed  of  adrainis- 
tering  its  trusts.  At  present  the  machinery  for  a  more  complete 
execution  of  the  settler's  design  exists,  and  the  interests  of  the 
public,  and  the  Schools  would  certainly  be  promoted  by  placing 
them  under  the  same  control  as  all  similar  institutions  of 
the  country.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  which  regulate  these 
Schools,  reqcnre  in  every  particular,  careful  revision.  At 
prcsenti  each  of  the  head  masters  receives  the  original  salary 
of  a  hundred  marks,  or  £66  13s.  4d.  a  year.    The   Ushers 
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seem  to  have  fared  a  little  better.  The  Charter  only  allows 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  one  Usher  to  each  School.  The 
Jioard  seem  to  have  strained  their  power  in  allowing  them 
£50  or  £60.  From  a  Parliamentary  return,  it  appears  that 
the  entire  expenditure  upon  the  four  Schools  for  the  last  year 
has  been  £658  lOs.  9d.  Of  this  sum,  £186  ITs.  5d.  are 
set  down  for  "rents,  poor  rates,  insurances,  repdrs  and 
incidentals."  Yet  these  Schools  were  the  immediate  object 
of  the  endowment,  and  the  gross  rental  of  the  estates  in  that 
same  year,  exclusive  of  Eeceiver's  Fees,  exceeded  £8,500,  and 
the  actual  receipts  of  the  Governors,  were  £7762  18s.  9d, 
This  surplus  is  variously  applied  under  legislative  sanction. 
We  might  well  return  so  far  to  the  Founder's  intention,  as  to 
give  to  the  primary  objects  of  his  bounty,  that  "  hberal  main- 
tenance^'  with  which,  as  the  Charter  recites,  he  was  so  anxious 
to  endow  them.  Even  if  no  additional  funds  for  the  purposes 
of  intermediate  Education  were  granted,  from  the  Erasmus 
Smith's  estates,  their  present  amount  may  be  estimated  at 
£1,000  a  year.  The  estates  of  the  Royal  Schools  produce  at 
least  £6,000  a  year.  The  Diocesan  Schools  should  bring 
£4,000  a  year.  The  aggregate  revenue  of  the  Private  Endow- 
ments under  the  Commissioners  of  Education  is  about  £2,000 
a  year.  If  we  suppose  the  Miscellaneous  Minor  Endowments 
to  be  consolidated,  and  take  their  gross  amount  at  one-third  of 
Mr.  D' Alton's  estimate,  we  shall  have  a  similar  sum.  Then  a 
sum  of  £15,000  a  year,  would  be  available  for  purposes  of 
intermediate  Education.  Such  a  sum,  if  applied  on  judicious 
and  liberal  principles,  and  administered  by  men  who  were 
really  familiar  with  their  subject,  would  amply  supply  our 
present  Educational  requirements. 

It  will  readily  appear  that  the  actual  changes  in  the  law  re- 
quisite to  carry  out  the  views  which  we  have  indicated  are  not 
very  compUcated,  or  extensive.  Yet,  it  would  be  perhaps  too 
sanguine  to  expect  their  speedy  completion.  At  some  time  or 
other,  they  will  probably  come.  But  in  this  as  in  every  other 
case  of  reform,  prejudice  and  misapprehension,  and  most  for- 
midable of  all,  the  vis  inertia  which  is  generated  partly  by 
indifference  to  the  subject,  and  partly  by  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  it,  present  serious  obstacles.     The  indiscretion  of  zealous 

•  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  Printed,  26  May,  1854. 
No.  273. 
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friends  too  increases  the  difficulty.  Some  accuse  the  Board  of 
Education  of  culpable  neglect,  if  not  of  something  worse. 
Others  would  like  to  make  the  Endowed  Schools  subsidiary  to 
the  Queen's  Colleges.  Others  would  not  interfere  with  exist- 
ing arrangements,  but  call  upon  the  government  to  establish  a 
new  set  of  intermediate  Schools.  Others  again  would  revolu- 
tionize the  teaching  and  the  revenues  of  the  Schools.  Such 
proposals  are  likely  to  involve  the  question  in  difficulties  from 
which  it  is  naturally  free.  No  educational  question  has  ever 
been  beset  with  so  few  real  troubles.  Strange  to  say  there  is 
no  religious  difficulty.  All  the  Schools,  of  whatever  kind,  are 
open  to,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  may  be  governed  by  persons 
of  any  religious  denomination.  We  propose  no  new  establish- 
ment. We  seek  merely  the  greater  efficiency  of  those  which 
the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  our  ancestors  endowed.  We  find 
no  fault  with  the  present  Board.  We  thankfully  acknowledge 
that  they  have  acted  with  discretion,  and  that  their  success 
has  been  as  great  as  a  Board  so  constituted  could  attain.  We 
do  not  ask  for  particular  advantages  to  any  institution.  If  the 
Queen's  Colleges  receive  any  benefit  from  the  change,  it  will 
arise  merely  from  the  improved  educational  condition  of  the 
p^ple.  There  need  be  no  interference  with  vested  rights. 
We  do  not  ask  for  the  new  Board  greater  authority  over  the 
masters  of  the  Schools  than  the  existing  Board  possesses.  We 
do  not  recommend  any  new  office.  We  only  divide  the  functions 
and  enlarge  the  power  of  a  body  already  in  existence  Nor  have 
we  been  led  astray  by  any  wild  theory  of  impossible  perfection. 
We  have  merely  proposed  the  application  of  a  principle  which 
the  Legislature  has  frequently  recognised.  Most  of  our  su^es- 
tions  have  been  long  since  recommended,  after  ample  enquiry, 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commcms.  Last,  though  at 
present  not  least  in  importance,  we  do  not  demand  any  grant 
of  public  money.  The  solitary  favor  which  we  ask  is,  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  use  our  own  resources.  * 


*  In  a  previous  page  of  this  paper,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  no 
Free  pupils  at  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools.  We  now  learn  that  there 
are  twenty-six  free  pupils  altogether  in  attendance  upon  thefie  Schools. 


ART.  II.— THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

SECOND   ERA. 

In  our  former  paper,"**"  devoted  to  the  history  of  this 
famous  Society,  we  traced  its  course  from  its  foundation,  with 
the  support  of  the  Fellows,  to  its  expulsion,  at  the  commai^ 
of  the  Board :  we  now  proceed  to  relate  its  ehief  events  from 
the  period  when  the  gates  of  the  University  were  closed  against 
it :  and  if,  in  this  statement,  it  should  seem  that  eloquence  has 
decayed  amongst  us,  let  it  be  remembered  that  learning  and 
sober  thoughtfulness  have  more  thaa  propoartiogoally  advanced 
and  flourished. 

Soon  after  the  Board  had  resumed  possession  of  the  room3 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  Society,  they  offered  them  to  such  of 
the  Students  as  might  be  willing  to  aecqpt  them,  subject  to 
those  rales  which  <3ie  original  Society  had  refused  to 
<As^ve.  A  few  of  the  Students,  preferring  a  reeog* 
mzed  position  in  College,  to  a  participation  in  the  fame  and 
honors  of  the  extern  Society,  when  united  with  an  oppo^tion  to 
the  Heads  of  the  Univer»ty,  aecepted  the  offer  ihits  made,  and 
iiaving  met  together,  passed  a  series  of  resolu^tions,  f&i:  the 
ueguUiion  of  the  newly-formed  Society,  holding  out,  at  the 
same  time^  to  tJie  Members  of  iiie  extern  Soc^ty,  the  pri- 
vil^e,  until  the  1st  of  January  of  the  ensuing  year,  of  join- 
ing them  on  subscribing  to  the  resolutions  just  pa^edi> 
Among  the  esurUest  members  of  the  renewed  Soca^y  m^  bo 
mentioned  the  present  Chief  Justice  Jjefroy.  At  it^  siecQi^d 
faceting,  eleven  members  joined  the  original  twelve,  ^ippng 
whom  were  the  late  Provost,  Dr.  Sadleir,  and  Dr.  Ky\% 
late  Bishop  of  Cork. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  submissive  addresses  of  the  infant 
Sodety  to  the  Board,  which  had  just  shown  its  pateiaial  solici- 
tude for  such  Institutions,  by  suppressing  its  predecessor ; 
nor  the  dignified  replies  to  such  addresses,  that  emanated  from 
those  luminaries,  but  will  only  remark  that,  within  a  year  from 

•  See  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  IV.  No.  U.  p.  305.  Art. 
**  The  ffistorical  Society  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin—Firflt  Era." 
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the  fonndation  of  the  Sodetj,  its  members  presented  a  peti- 
tion, praying  for  a  relaxation  of  some  of  those  fandamental 
roles,  which  they  had  accepted  from  the  Board,  as  the  charter 
of  theb  existence.  In  one  respect,  at  least  the  Board  yielded 
to  their  wishes,  amd  allowed  a  limited  number  of  the  former 
members,  whose  names  were  no  longer  on  the  College  books, 
to  continue  as  Honorary  members  of  their  Society.  Among 
those  thus  honored  by  the  Society,  occur  the  names  of  Pluri- 
ket,  Peter  Buiroves,  and  Richard  Jcbb,  who  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  Bench. 

But  the  feeble  and  struggling  state  of  the  Society,  that  ren- 
dered the  aid  of  some  of  the  former  and  more  advanced 
members,  necessary  to  its  existence,  gradually  wore  away,  and 
from  its  small  commencement  soon  began  to  rival  its  exiled 
predecessor.  One  of  the  greatest  ornaments  that  the  Society 
could  boast  of,  in  those  early  days  of  its  renewed  existence, 
was  John  Jebb,  afterwards  ^Bishop  of  Limerick.  His  talents 
as  a  speaker  were  very  great,  and  the  practice  attained  in  the 
Historical  Socieiy,  he  acknowledges,  as  of  s^al  service  to 
himself  in  after  life,  when,  on  being  appointed  to  the  Bishop- 
ric, he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There  his  self- 
possession,  and  the  readiness  of  his  replies,  fully  displayed  the 
advsmtages  of  his  early  training. 

While  a  member  of  the  Society,  he  had  to  lament  the  loss 
trf  two  of  bis  most  intimate  friends,  Messrs.  Rdd  and  Sargint, 
whose  premature  deaths  made  a  great  impression  on  him. 

^*  To  these  interesting  young  men,  who  bad  been  among  its 
chief  ornam^its,  the  Historical  Soci^y"  writes  tbe  Bishop's 
biographer,  **  wi^ed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  affledionate  remem- 
brance, and  Mr.  Jebb  accordingly  was  invited  to  address  the 
Society  from  the  chair,  in  a  speech  upon  the  characters  and 
and  deaths  of  their  departed  friends.  His  speech  was  printed 
by  desire  of  the  Society,  and  passed  through  two  editions.  I 
borrow  with  pleasure  from  Dr.  Taylor's  conmiunication ; 
'These  were  the  days  of  the  Historical  Society,  of  which 
Mr-  Jebb  was  a  distinguish^  member,  and  the  charms  of  his 
dio<^noe  are  still  among  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of  his 
contemporaries.  One  only  of  his  addresses  has  been  preserved, 
it  was  delivered  from  the  chair  of  the  Society,  on  the  occasion 
of  ihe  death  of  two  young  men,  Beid  and  Sargint,  youths  of 
high  {MTomise,  out  on  at  the  moment  that  the  holies  and  anti- 
cipations of  their  friends  seemed  about  to  be  realized.     Simi* 
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larity  of  dispositions  and  pursuits  had  united  them  and  Jebb 
in  the  strictest  bonds  of  affection,  and  he  who  had  to  pronounce 
their  funeral  eulogy,  was  the  person  who  felt  their  loss  most 
bitterly.  No  stranger  can  read  this  simple  and  pathetic 
address,  without  being  afifected ;  but  those  Slone  who  heard  it 
can  picture  the  efifect  that  its  delivery  produced." 

The  Bishop  long  afterwards  retained  a  warm  attachment  for 
the  Historical  Society,  and  set  such  a  value  upon  the  honors 
he  had  obtained  in  it,  as  to  name  specially,  in  his  will,  the  two 
medals  he  had  received  while  a  member. 

Another  of  tlwse  whose  talents  obtained  him  notice  in  the 
Society,  was  Hugh  George  Macklin,  afterwards  Advocate- 
General  at  Bombay,  of  whom,  Moore  in  his  Journal   thus 


**  AmoDg  the  young  men  with  whom  I  formed  an  intimacy  in  Col- 
lege, some  were  of  the  same  standing  with  myself,  others  more 
advanced.  One  of  the  latter,  Hugh  George  Macklin — or  as  he  was 
called  from  his  hahits  of  boasting  on  all  subjects,  Hugo  Grotius 
Braggadocio — had  obtained  a  good  deal  of  reputation  both  in  his 
collegiate  course,  and  in  the  Historical  Society,  where  he  was  one  of 
our  most  showy  speakers.  He  was  also  a  rhymer  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  contrived,  by  his  own  confession,  to  turn  that  talent  to 
account,  in  a  way  which  much  better  poets  might  have  envied. 
Whenever  he  found  himself  hard  run  for  money — which  was  not 
unfrequently  the  case — his  last  and  great  resource  was,  to  threaten  to 
publish  his  poems :  on  hearing  which  menace,  the  whole  of  his  friends 
flew  instantly  to  his  relief.  Among  the  many  stories  relative  to  his 
boasting  powers,  it  was  told  of  him,  that  being  asked  once,  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  public  examination,  whether  he  was  well  prepared  in  his 
Conic  Sections,  *  Prepared*,  he  exclaimed,  •  I  could  whistle  them/ 
In  a  mock  account,  written  some  time  after,  of  a  night's  proceedings 
in  our  Historical  Society,  one  of  the  fines  enforced  for  disorderliness 
was  recorded  as  follows — 'Hugo  Grotius  Braggadocio,  fined  one 
shilling  for  whistling  Conic  Sections.'  " 

In  November,  1797,  Moore  entered  the  Society,  having 
previously  been  a  member  of  a  junior  debating  society,  that 
served  in  some  measure,  as  a  training  school  for  the  more 
advanced  Association.  In  a  few  days  after,  another  name  was 
added  to  the  Society,  destined  to  win  for  itself  a  painfui  notor- 
iety in  the  troublous  times  that  followed,  we  mean  Eobert 
Emmet.  United  by  a  similarity  of  views,  and  a  kindred  genius, 
of  the  same  standing  in  College  and  in  the  Society,  an  inti- 
macy of  the  closest  kind  sprang  up  between  the  poet  aod 
Emmet. 
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How  different  the  fate  that  awaited  each  I  The  one  the 
favored  associate  of  the  rich  and  noble^  yet  not  the  less 
beloved  by  the  lowliest  peasant  of  his  native  land,  has  but  the 
other  day  ^ank  calmly  to  rest,  the  wreath  of  fame  resting 
upon  his  brow,  the  regrets  of  all  classes  and  parties  following 
him  to  the  grave.     The  other — 

**  Oh !  breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the  shade. 
Where  cold  and  unhonour'd  his  relics  are  laid: 
Sad,  silent  and  dark,  be  the  tears  that  we  shed. 
As  the  night  dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  his  head." 

The  notices  of  the  Historical  Society  which  Moore  gives  in 
his  Journal  we  transcribe,  as  affording  a  vivid  description  of 
the  state  of  party  feeling,  which  prevailed  at  this  time  within, 
what  had  hitherto  been,  the  peaceful  precincts  of  the  Society : — 

*'  The  political  ferment  that  was  abroad  through  Ireland  soon  found 
its  way  within  the  walls  of  the  University,  and  a  youth  destined  to  act 
a  melancholy,  but  ever  memorable  part  in  the  troubled  scenes  that 
were  fast  approaching,  now  began  to  attract  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
the  attention,  both  of  his  fellow  students,  and  the  College  autho- 
rities in  general.  This  youth  was  Robert  Emmet,  whose  brilliant 
success  in  his  College  studies,  and  more  particularly  in  the  scien- 
tific portion  of  them,  had  crowned  his  career,  as  far  as  he  had  gone, 
with  all  the  honours  of  the  course ;  while  his  powers  of  oratory  dis- 
played at  a  debating  Society,  of  which,  about  this  time,  1796-7, 1 
became  a  member,  were  beginning  to  excite  universal  attention,  as  well 
from  the  eloquence  as  the  political  boldness  of  his  displays.  He 
was,  I  rather  think  by  two  classes,  my  senior,  though  it  might  have 
been  only  by  one.  But  there  was,  at  all  events,  such  an  interval 
between  our  standings  as,  at  that  time  of  life,  makes  a  material  dif- 
ference ;  and  when  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Debating  Society,  I 
found  him  in  full  fame,  not  only  for  his  scientific  attainments,  but 
also  for  the  blamelessness  of  his  life,  and  the  grave  suavity  of  his 
manners.  Besides  the  Minor  Society,  there  was  another  in  College, 
for  the  higher  classes  of  students,  called  the  Historical  Society, 
established  on  the  ruins  of  one  bearing  the  same  name,  which 
had  some  years  before  been  {on  account  of  its  politics,  I  believe) 
put  down  by  the  Fellows,  but  continued  in  defiance  of  them  to 
hold  its  sittings  outside  the  walls.  Of  this  latter  association, 
Charles  Busbe,  the  present  witty  Chief  Justice,  was,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  one  of  the  most  turbulent,  as  well  as  most  eloquent, 
members. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  1797,  though  loannot  exactly  say  at  what 
period,  I  was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the 
tlniversity,  and  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  political  spirit  so  rife 
abroad  continued  to  mix  with  all  our  debates  and  proceedings, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  watchfulness  of  the  College  autho- 
lities,  and  of  a  strong  party  within  the  Society  itself  which  adhered 
33 
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devotedly  to  the  politics  of  the  government,  and  took  part  invariablj 
with  the  Provost  and  Fellows  m  all  their  restrictions  and  inquisi- 
torial measures. 

The  most  distinguished  and  eloquent  among  these  supporters  of 
power  were  a  young  man,  named  Sargeant,  of  whose  fate  in  after 
days  I  know  nothing ;  and  Jehh,  the  late  Bishop  of  Limerick,  who 
was  then,  as  he  continued  to  be  through  life,  hignlv  respected  for  his 
private  worth  and  learning.  Of  the  popular  side  m  the  society,  the 
chief  champion  and  ornament  was  Robert  Emmet ;  and  though  every 
care  was  taken  to  exclude  from  among  the  subjects  of  debate  all  ques- 
tions likely  to  trench  upon  the  politics  of  the  day,  it  was  always  easy 
enough,  by  a  side  wind  of  digression  or  allusion,  to  bring  Ireland  and 
the  prospects  then  opening  upon  her  within  the  scope  of  the  orator's 
view.  So  exciting  and  powerful  in  this  respect  were  the  speeches  of 
Emmet,  and  so  little  were  the  most  distinguished  speakers  among  our 
opponents  able  to  cope  with  his  eloquence,  that  the  Board  at  length 
actually  thought  it  right  to  send  among  us  a  man  of  advanced  stand- 
ing in  the  University,  and  belonging  to  a  former  race  of  good 
speakers  in  the  society,  in  order  that  he  might  answer  the  speeches  of 
Emmet,  and  endeavour  to  obviate  what  they  considered  the  mischievous 
impressions  produced  by  them.  The  name  of  this  mature  champion 
of  the  higher  powers  was,  if  I  remember  right,  Geraghty  ;  and  it  was 
in  replying  to  a  speech  of  his  one  night,  that  Emmet,  to  the  no  small 
mortification  and  surprise  of  us  who  gloried  in  him  as  our  leader, 
became  embarrassed  in  the  middle  of  his  speech,  and  (to  use  a 
Parliamentary  phrase)  broke  down.  Whether  from  a  momentary 
confusion  in  the  thread  of  his  argument,  or  possibly  from  diffidence  in 
encountering  an  adversary  so  much  his  senior,  (for  Emmet  was  as 
modest  as  he  was  high  minded  and  brave)  he  began,  in  the  full  career 
of  his  eloquence,  to  hesitate  and  repeat  his  words,  and  then,  after  an 
effort  or  two  to  recover  himself,  sat  down," 

Again,  in  his  Life  of  Lard  Edward  Fitzgerald^  Moore 
thus  recalls  the  appearance  and  manner  of  Emmet  in  the 
Society ; — 

''  Simple  in  all  his  habits,  and  with  a  repose  of  look  and  manner 
indicating  but  little  movement  within,  it  was  only  when  the  spring 
was  touched  that  set  his  feelings,  and,  through  them,  his  intellect 
ia  motion,  that  be  at  all  rose  above  the  level  of  ordinary  men.  On 
no  occasion  was  this  more  peculiarly  striking  than  in  those  displays 
of  oratory,  with  which,  both  in  the  Debating  and  the  Historical 
Society  he  so  often  enchained  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  his 
young  audience.  No  two  individuals,  indeed,  could  be  much  more 
unlike  to  each  other,  than  was  the  same  youth  to  himself  before 
rising  to  speak  and  after.  The  brow  that  had  appeared  inanimate 
and  drooping,  at  once  elevating  itself  in  all  the  consciousness  of  power, 
and  the  whole  countence  and  figure  of  the  speaker  assuming  a 
change  as  of  one  suddenly  inspired.  Of  his  oratory,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, I  speak  from  youthful  impressions ;  but  I  have  heard  little  since 
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that  Mipeared  to  me  of  a  loftier,  or  (what  is  a  far  more  rare  quality 
ia  Irish  eloquence)  purer  character  ;  and  the  effects  it  produced,  as 
well  from  its  own  exciting  power,  as  from  the  susceptibility  with 
which  his  audience  caught  up  every  allusion  to  passing  events,  was 
such  as  to  attract  at  last  seriously  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  ;  and 
by  their  desire  one  of  the  Scholars,  a  man  of  advanced  standing  and 
reputation  for  oratory,  came  to  attend  our  debates  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  Emmet,  and  endeavouring  to  neutralize  the  impression 
of  his  fervid  eloquence." 

Of  the  poet  himself,  a  contemporary  in  College  thus 
writes  : — "  Our  young  hero's  next  display  was  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  entered  a  pensioner.  The 
Historical  Debating  Society  was  then  in  full  health  and 
vigour.  Young  Moore,  in  his  first  speech,  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  auditors  that  engaged  their  attention,  and  struck 
deeper  at  every  successive  debate.  He  invited  me  to  his 
rooms  in  College,  to  hear  him  and  his  fellow-students  at 
rehearsal ;  their  compositions  were  exceedingly  clever,  but  my 
friend  had  the  best,  and  his  delivery  was  easy  and  natural, 
much  superior  to  any  that  competed  with  him — his  speeches 
had  all  the  eflect  of  extemporary  effusions/' 

But  the  friendly  discussions  of  the  Society  did  not  long  con- 
tinue uninterrupted.  The  political  horizon  had  been  for  some 
time  growing  dark  and  menacing.  Without,  the  power  of 
France,  directed  as  it  was  by  the  revolutionary  leaders, 
threatened  with  invasion,  and  undermined  by  intrigue,  every 
country  which  still  continued  faithful  to  its  original  form  of 
government,  and  still  held  aloof  from  a  participation  in  those 
areams  of  liberty  and  advancement  that  could  find  their 
only  fulfilment  in  the  destruction  of  all  who  from  birth, 
fortune,  or  talents,  seemed  to  be  above  the  common  mass. 
While  within,  that  storm  was  gathering  which  so  soon  burst 
over  our  unfortunate  country,  only  to  leave  its  authors, 
whether  deceived  or  deceiving,  to  pine  away  in  the  dungeon, 
or  to  expiate  their  treason  on  the  scaffold.  The  meetings  of 
the  Society  did  not  indeed  cease,  but  politics  took  the  place 
of  literature,  and  the  fear  of  invasion  forced  even  the  youngest 
and  most  heedless  to  bethink  him  of  defence.  In  the  autumn 
of  1796,  a  private  meeting  was  held  in  College,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed,  expressive  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  promising 
that  their  academic  duties  should  not  be  interfered  witJi  by 
their  military  avocations.     When,  however,  these  resolutions 
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were  laid  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  he  refased 
his  consent,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  in- 
compatible with  literary  pursuits.  The  late  Rev,  Peter  Roe, 
from  M'hose  Journals  we  take  these  particulars,  referring  to 
this  period,  writes  : — 

**  Thoueh  disappointed  in  their  first  attempt,  the  young  and  ardent 
loyalists  of  Trinity  College  were,  in  the  end,  to  succeed.  The  aspect 
of  affairs  became  more  gloomy.  The  French  fleet  appeared  off  the 
coast.  All  armed  associations  received  orders  to  be  ready  to  garri- 
son the  city  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  were  served  with  ball  car- 
tridge accordingly.  The  attorney's  and  city  corps  offered  to  march 
wherever  government  thought  most  advantageous  to  the  public 
service.  On  the  26th  of  December,  the  Collegians  again  applied  for 
permission,  to  be  allowed  to  arm  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 
They  adopted  the  same  resolutions  as  before,  and  transmitted  them 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  signed  by  two  hundred  and  five  persons, 
among  whom  were  all  the  lay  fellows  and  several  of  the  clerical  ones. 
The  impending  danger  which  threatened  the  nation,  seems  to  have 
procured  for  the  petitioners  a  more  favourable  hearing  than  before : 
for  in  two  days  after  the  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  by  the  Provost,  an  answer  was  received,  granting  to  the 
students  that  permission  to  embody,  for  which  they  sought  so  ardently. 
They  accordingly  met  in  the  Historical  Society  room,  and  appointed 
a  Committee  of  five,  to  examine  and  give  a  return  of  all  those  who 
were  able  and  fit  to  bear  arms.  This  was  necessary,  as  several  very 
young  lads,  who  were  totally  unfit  for  service,  signed  the  resolutions. 
The  return  made  was  two  hundred  and  ten,  none  of  whom  were  under 
five  feet  six  inches.  There  wer^  about  ten  represented  to  the  meeting 
as  under  size,  but  able  for  any  service ;  these  by  a  vote  of  the  meeting 
were  elected  members  of  the  corps.  It  was  also  voted,  that  all  gentle- 
men  who  had  taken  their  degrees  in  College,  and  all  who  attended 
the  College  medical  professors,  were  eligible  to  be  admitted  by  ballot. 
Immediately  after,  th&  newly  constituted  corps  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  its  Officers,  and  to  the  choice  of  a  uniform.  Four 
Captains  and  eight  Lieutenants  were  chosen — all  of  the  former  and 
two  of  the  latter  were  fellows  of  the  University :  and  the  corps  selected 
for  their  imiform,  scarlet,  faced  with  blue,  without  any  lace,  and 
plain  c;ilt  buttons — white  Kerseymere  waistcoat  and  breeches,  with 
black  leggings.  Government  is  greatly  praised  for  allowing  the 
students  to  embody  ;  as,  if  there  was  an  insurrection,  or  any  ferment 
in  town  among  the  lower  orders  of  people,  we  could  contribute  more 
to  the  restoration  of  peace  then  any  corps  in  the  kingdom,  as  the 
name  of  College  carries  terror  along  with  it. 

"  January  lOth,  1797 — yesterday  the  College  corps  received  their 
arms  from   government,   and  we  have  even  now  made  some  pro- 

fess  in  our  exercise.  Our  Officers  are  particularly  attentive, 
was  on  guard  in  the  College  the  whole  of  Saturday  night, 
a«  the  arms  were  lodged  that  day  in  a  room.  I  was  very  com- 
fortable and  happy,  as  the  whole  Serjeant's  guard  was  very  pleasant 
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mnd  entertaining.  I  stood  sentry  two  hours ;  the  remainder  of  the 
time  I  was  in  the  Historical  Society  room,  which  was  converted  into 
a  guard  room. 

*' January  21st — ^yesterday  the  College  corps  made  its  first  public 
entr^,  and  cut  a  most  respectable  figure.  It  certainly  was  a  glorious 
spectacle  to  behold  two  hundred  of  the  first  youth  and  flower  of  the 
nation,  assembled  in  martial  array,  in  support  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  their  country.  We  were  the  admiration  of  every  one  who 
saw  us ;  and  all  paid  the  most  flattering  compliments  to  our  ap- 
pearanceand  discipline 

"  February  4th,  1 797>  our  corps  left  the  College  at  nine  o'clock 
on  Thursday,  and  marched  to  the  Green,  where  we  waited  until  a 
quarter  past  ten,  when  a  gun  was  fired  as  a  signal  to  march.  The 
cavalry  went  first  in  files  of  two,  and  were  followed  by  the  infantry, 
donsisting  of  eleven  corps,  ours  in  the  centre  ;  we  then  proceeded  to 
the  Park,  and  drew  up  in  line  on  the  fifteen  acres,  where  we  waited 
for  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  John,  Earl  of  Camden,  who  came  into  the 
field  at  one  o'clock,  and  was  saluted  by  twenty-one  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, which  had  a  grand  effect  indeed.  He  then  rode  along  the  line, 
and  returned  to  the  camp  colours,  where  we  passed  in  quick  and  slow 
time.  He  was  attended  by  a  numerous  and  elegant  suite,  amongst 
whom  was  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  a  great  number  oif  General 
Officers.  He  was  pleased  to  express  his  most  decided  approbation 
of  the  College  corps,  and  was  astonished  at  their  discipline  and 
military  appearance. 

**  Amidst  all  this  pomp  and  pride  of  War,  the  Society  continued 
to  meet,  but  events  were  hurrying  on  to  their  crisis,  and  at  last 
burst  forth  in  the  Rebellion  of  'U8.  Such  a  calamity  was  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  careless,  and  was  felt  most  acutely  by 
the  Members  of  the  Society. 

**0n  the  30th  of  May,  it  was  resolved — 1st — that  the  Historical 
Society,  with  the  warmest  feelings  for  the  common  cause  of  their 
Country,  and  resolved  to  join  heart  and  hand  in  defence  of  their 
liberties  and  laws,  which  are  at  this  day  attacked  by  disaffection 
and  rebellion,  have  unanimously  resolired  to  suspend  their  meetings 
until  the  happy  return  of  domestic  tranquillity.  2nd. — resolved, 
that  as  nothing  but  the  superior  voice  of  our  Country  could  call  for 
this  adjournment  of  our  Institution,  the  Auditor  is  requested  to  give 
notice  of  the  first  meeting  of  this  Society,  to  take  place  after  the  long 
vacation  which  is  now  at  hand." 

When  the  Society  re-assembled,  in  the  autumn,  among  the 
new  Members  proposed  we  may  mention  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Wilson  Croker,  the  late  Baron  Foster,  Mr.  Litton, 
now  Master  in  Chancery,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Maturin,  ^  and  the 
Rev.  George  Crolly  ;  nearly  all  of  whom  obtained  the  honors 
of  the  Society  either  in  poetry  or  oratory.  Even  whilst  a 
Member  of  the  Society,   the  merits  of  Mr.  CroUy's  poetical 

*  For  a  Memoir  of  Maturin,  See  Irish  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  II. 
No.  5.  p.  141. 
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efforts  were  acknowledged,  it  having  been  unanimoaslj  voted 
that  he  be  permitted  to  publish  his  poems,  now  on  the  Ewssay 
Book  of  the  Society. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Moore  found  himself  in  some 
difficulty  on  account  of  a  composition  for  which  he  had  obtained 
a  medal,  but  the  tone  of  which  was  considered  rather  objection- 
able when  seen  afterwards  on  the  books  of  the  Society.  But 
we  shall  use  the  Poefs  own  account  of  the  matter. — "A 
straggle  in  which  I  myself  was,  about  this  time,  engaged  with 
the  dominant  party  in  the  Society  may  be  worth  dwelling  on 
for  a  few  moments, — the  circumstances  attending  it  being,  in  no 
small  degree,  perhaps,  characteristic  as  well  of  the  good  as  the 
bad  qualities  of  my  own  character  at  that  time  of  life.  Besides 
the  medals  given  by  the  Society  to  the  best  answerers  in  history, 
there  was  also  another  for  the  best  compositions  sent  in  at  stated 
periods,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  These  productions  were  all  to 
be  delivered  in  anonymously,  and  on  the  night  when  they  were 
to  be  read  aloud  for  the  judgment  of  the  Society,  a  reader  for 
each  was  appointed  by  rotation  from  among  the  members.  Tak- 
ing it  into  my  head  to  become  a  candidate  for  this  medal,  I 
wrote  a  burlesque  sort  of  poem,  called  an '  Ode  upon  Nothing, 
with  Notes  by  Trismegistus  Rustifustius,  &c  &c.'  My  attempts 
at  humorous  writing  had  not  been  many,  and  the  fun  scattered 
throughout  this  poem  was,  in  some  parts,  not  of  the  most  chas- 
tened description.  On  the  night  when  it  was  to  be  read,  whe- 
ther by  mere  accident,  or  from  a  suspicion  that  the  poem  was  by 
me,  I  was  voted  by  the  Society  to  be  the  reader  of  it ;  and  as  I 
performed  my  task  con  amore^ — though  tremblingly  nervous 
during  the  whole  operation,— and  in  some  degree  acted  as  well 
as  read  the  composition,  its  success  was  altogether  complete ; 
applause  and  laughter  greeted  me  throughout,  and  the  medal 
was  voted  to  the  author  of  the  composition  triumphantly.  I 
then  acknowledged  myself  in  due  form,  and  the  poem  was 
transcribed  into  the  book  of  the  Society  appointed  to  receive 
all  such  prize  productions. 

'*  Being  now  open  to  the  cool  inspection  of  the  members,  the 
objectionable  nature  of  some  parts  of  this  extravaganza  began 
to  be  more  seriously  viewed, — ^at  least  by  the  party  opposed  to 
me  in  politics — my  own  side,  of  course,  seeing  nothing  wrong 
whatever  in  the  matter, — and  at  length  notice  was  r^olarly  given 
of  a  motion  to  be  brought  forward  in  the  following  week  for  the 
'  expurging  of  certain  passages  in  a  compodtion  entered  on  the 
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books  of  the  Society,  entitled  'An  Ode  upon  Nothing/  &c  &c.* 
On  the  night  appointed  the  chai^  was  brought  forward  wHh 
all  due  solemnity  by  a  scholar,  I  think,  of  the  name  of  Whitty, 
— one  whom,  in  enumerating  the  ablest  of  the  party  opposed 
to  us,  I  omitted  before  to  mention.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
elaborate  charge  I  rose  to  answer  him,  and  having  prepared 
myself  for  the  occasion,  deliyered  myself  of  a  speech  winch 
amused  exceedingly  my  auditors  on  both  sides. 

"  Speaking  as  the  friend  of  Doctor  Trismegistus  Bustifustios, 
I  stated  that  immediately  on  receinng  notice  of  this  motion,  I 
had  waited  on  the  Doctor  himself  to  learn  his  feelings  on  tiie 
subject,  and  to  take  instructions  as  to  the  line  he  wished  me  to 
adopt  in  his  defence.  The  description  of  my  interview  with 
this  ideal  personage,  and  the  ludicrous  message  which  I  repre- 
sented him  to  have  sent  by  me  to  his  critics  and  censors,  excited 
roars  of  laughter  throughout, — ^though  not  a  trace  of  them  now 
remains  in  my  memory, — and  I  sat  down  amidst  triumphant 
cheers.  In  proportion,however,  as  my  own  party  was  pleased 
with  the  result,  they  were  in  like  degree  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed by  the  turn  which  the  affair  afterwards  took.  In  order 
to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  my  speech ,  two  or  three  of  the  gravest 
and  most  eloquent  of  the  antagonist  party  rose  in  successioi  to 
answer  me ;  and  the  first  of  them  (who  was,  I  rather  think, 
Swgeant)  began  by  saying  in  a  complimentary  strain,  '  I  well 
knew  what  we  were  to  expect  from  that  quarter ;  I  was  fully  pre- 
pared for  that  ready  display  of  wit  and  playfulness  which  has  so 
much  amused  and  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Society  from  the 
serious,  &c  &c.'  This  tone  of  candour  disposed  me  to  listen  to 
the  speeches  of  my  accusers  with  rcfeipfeet;  and  the  solemn  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  pointed  out  the  ill  consequences  of  affording 
encouragement  to  such  produetiorns,  by  not  only  conferring  upon 
them  rewards,  but  even  suffering  them  to  remain  as  models  on  the 
Society's  books,  all  fell  with  due  weight  upon  my  mind.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  few  sentences  which  I  spoke  in  reply,  I  freely 
acknowledged  the  serious  impression  which  my  accuser's  words 
had  made  upon  me,  as  well  as  the  sincere  pain  I  should  feel 
at  being  thought  capable  of  deliberately  offending  against  those 
laws  prescribed  alike  by  good  morals  and  good  taste.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  remember  accurately  the  words  which  I  used,  but 
such  was  in  substance  their  import ;  and  though  I  disappointed 
not  a  little,  by  this  concession,  the  more  ardent  spirits  of  my  own 
faction,  who  had  looked  forward  to  a  tough  party  struggle  on 
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"  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  MR.  EOBBET8. 

You  ask,  in  mist  of  roses  drest 

When  evening  steals  along  the  West, 

When  day  is  set  and  meeker  red 

On  Dargle's  glimmering  hill  is  shed, 

When  sunbeam  of  a  softer  hue 

Is  idling  in  the  mountain's  blue. 

When  sigh  of  each  departing  gale 

Scarce  heaves  along  the  closing  vale, 

Scarce  whispers  to  the  listening  ear 

That  Contemplation's  hour  is  near — 

You  ask  me,  friend,  when  then  I  stray 

Muttering  the  while  a  pensive  lay 

O'er  the  dark  steep  where  yew  tree  shade 

Flings  a  brown  horror  through  the  glade. 

While  cypress  pale  around  is  seen 

Twining  its  wreath  of  twilight  green, 

You  ask,  why  then  with  step  so  slow. 

With  heart  of  anguish,  eye  of  woe, 

I  move  where  yon  drear  Abbey  rears 

The  wreck  of  many  an  hundred  years. 

Where  gloomy  cell  and  long  drawn  aisle 

And  gothic  arch  in  mouldering  pile 

Present  to  melancholy's  eye 

A  secret  source  of  sympathy, 

While  stone  with  withering  grass  o'erspread 

Bespeaks  the  mansion  of  the  dead  : 

You  ask  why  o'er  yon  rustic  tomb 

That  glimmers  through  the  gathering  gloom, 

I  bend  the  knee — why  to  the  skies 

In  sorrow  floating  raise  mine  eyes. 

Why  on  the  welkin's  silver  blaze 

I  pause  in  fixed  and  vacant  gaze ! 

Mark  ye  yon  slab  with  moss  o'ergrown. 

Yon  simple  slab — beneath  that  stone 

There  lies  whatever  the  poet's  thought 

In  fancy's  fairy  loom  has  wrought, 

The  reasoning  power,  the  soul  of  fire 

Breathed  o*er  the  chords  of  rapture's  lyre, 

Simplicity,  with  art  combined 

With  friendship's  heart,  the  head  refined. 

The  thought  of  depth,  with  genius  high 
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Beneath  that  humble  stone  doth  lie — 

All  lie  with  him  who  lies  so  low 

With  him  for  whom  we  melt  in  woe, 

All  lie  with  Boberts— on  that  grave 

Write  Koberts — and  write  nothing  save. 

Whoe'er  he  be  who  wanders  by 

In  that  short  word  I  ween  will  see 

His  epitaph  and  eulogy. — 

When  mom  in  orient  lustre  glows 

Oft  have  I  watched  the  opening  rose  : 

So  fair  a  flower — seemed  fit  to  deck 

The  dimple  in  Aurora's  cheek  : 

So  fair  a  flower — seemed  fit  to  vie 

With  roses  of  Aurora's  sky  : 

But  ah  1  when  o'er  the  crimsoned  dell 

The  curtain  mists  of  evening  fell, 

Betuming  to  that  guardian  bower 

Where  laughed  at  morn  the  blooming  flower, 

The  hue  of  death  around  was  shed, 

Down,  down  was  sunk  the  weeping  head 

Encumbered  with  the  dewy  gem 

It  hung  upon  the  moss  grown  stem — 

The  pride  of  mom  at  eve  was  fled 

111  one  short  day  the  rose  was  dead  ! 

Alas  !  e'en  so,  the  fairest  flower 

That  grew  in  academic  bower, 

That  flower  on  which  each  rainbow  tint 

Of  genius,  nature  did  imprint. 

For  life's  poor  little  morn  could  bloom — 

At  eve  'twas  withered  to  the  tomb  ! 

Te  scenes  of  joy  now  past  return 
I  cannot,  would  not,  cease  to  mourn  : 
And  though  ye  come  with  many  a  tear, 
Te  scenes  of  recollection  dear, 
Though  while  ye  float  on  memory's  eye 
My  bosom  heaves  with  many  a  sigh — 
Yet  sorrow's  cup  hath  sentiment 
Tempered  with  somewhat  of  content : 
Yes,  while  the  coldest  tide  of  woe 
Throbs  through  my  heart  in  freezing  flow. 
Yet  there's  a  warm  sensation  fe!t, 
That  bids  the  ice  of  sorrow  melt. 
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'Tis  true  he's  gone,  and  with  him  fled 
The  many  happy  hours  we  led  : 
And  yet  those  happy  days  still  seem 
To  rise  on  recollection's  dream-r 
Ye  dear  illusions  pause  awhile 
And  sad  reality  beguile " 

The  Poem  thus  concludes : — 

*'Corae  cast  one  glance  on  Roberts'  bier. 

On  him  on  whose  ecstatic  tongue 

You  oft  in  rapture's  glance  have  hung, 

While  melting  o'er  the  yielding  heart 

The  accents  fell  with  natuie's  art : 

Oh !  had  he  lived,  well  might  I  tell 

That  he  his  country's  sentinel, 

Bursting  from  'mid  our  patriot  band 

Had  seized  the  trump  with  daring  hand. 

With  freedom's  blast  had  roused  the  land, 

And  burning  with  a  virtuous  rage 

Had  crushed  corruption  in  this  pensioned  age. 

Here  patriotism,  here  talents  lie, 

Come  learn  from  this  that  you  must  die  : 

For  ever  with  the  laurel  twined 

The  sable  cypress  wreath  we  find ! 

Though  youth  may  swell  the  silken  sail 

That  opes  to  reputation's  gale 

On  pleasure's  stream,  think,  while  you  ste^r 

From  week  to  month,  from  month  to  year. 

That  stream  will  empty  in  the  sea 

Of  fathomless  eternity." 

While  writing  of  Sheil  as  a  Poet,  we  may  state  tliat 
another,  celebrated  afterwards  as  a  successful  votary  of  the 
Muses,  joined  the  Society  about  this  time ;  we  mean  Charles 
Wolfe,  the  authorship  of  whose  beautiful  lines  on  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Moore  was  so  long  disputed ;  lines  that  won  from 
Byron  the  high  commendation,  that  in  his  opinion  "  they  were 
little  inferior  to  the  best  which  the  present  age  has  brought 
forth."  *'  The  feeling,"  writes  Med  win, ''  with  which  he  recited 
these  admirable  stanzas  I  shall  never  forget.  After  he  had 
come  to  an  end,  he  repeated  the  tliird,  and  said  it  wsls  perfect, 
particularly  the  lines — 

''  But  he  lay,  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest ; 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him." 
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While  in  the  Society  Mr.  Wolfe  obtained  prizes  for  several 
pieces  of  composition  ;  however,  as  they  have  been  already  pub- 
lished, we  need  not  here  refer  to  them. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  list  of  Poets  who  adorned 
the  Historical  Society  in  this,  its  Second,  Era. 

Doctor  John  Anster,  the  translator  of  Fav^t,  may  likewise 
be  reckoned  among  the  number,  and  obtained'  several  of  the 
Society's  medals  for  Composition.  For  rne  of  these  prize  com- 
positions entitled  "  An  Ode  to  Fancy'^  we  refer  our  readers  to 
his  volume  of  early  poems  entitled  Xaniola, 

On  the  elevation  of  Doctor  Elriugton  to  the  Provostship  the 
Society  presented  him  with  a  congratulatory  address,  to  which 
he  replied  in  the  most  courteous  terms,  assuring  them  that  he 
appreciated  justly  the  value  of  those  pursuits,  to  which  the 
leisure  their  academic  studies  allow,  is  devoted  by  the  His- 
torical Society ;  and  that  he  should  always  feel  happy  to  hear  of 
their  progress,  and  always  be  ready  to  promote  their  welfare. 
Expressions  too  soon  to  be  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  a  dispute 
that  terminated  the  existence  of  a  Society  in  which  he  himself 
had^won  some  of  his  earhest  laurels^^and  received  the  warmest, 
and  perhaps  most  sincere  plaudits  for  success. 

However,  we  will  not  anticipate  this  unfortunate  dispute, 
but  will  turn  aside  to  a  subject  that  would  apparently  find  no 
place  here — we  mean  the  glory  and  popularity  conferred  on  all 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  share  in  the  splendid 
exploits  of  the  Peninsular  war. 

Early  in  1812  a  Committee  was  formed  to  present  an  address 
to  General  Sir  William  Parker  Carrol,  who  had  served  with 
great  distinction  as  a  field  ofBcer  in  the  Spanish  forces,  and 
had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Albuera. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  Society,  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  to  his  native  land  was  seized,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
successful  efforts  in  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Spain.  The  Society's 
sentiments  were  conveyed  to  him  in  the  following  terms  : — 
— "  Sir,  The  Historical  Society  conceive  it  due  to  the  character 
of  their  Institution  to  express  the  high  sense  which  they  enter- 
tain of  the  exalted  heroism,  directed  by  the  most  splendid 
military  capacity,  which  has  been  evinced  in  the  person  of  one 
of  their  earliest  and  most  distinguished  members.  They  are 
aware  that  their  congratulations  can  add  but  little  to  those 
which  you  have  already  received  from  every  description  of  your 
countrymen ;  they  are  sensible  that  they  can  contribute  but  in  a 
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slight  degree  to  increase  the  lustre  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  your  efforts  in  the  defence  of  the  Peninsula,  but  they 
flatter   themselves  that  in  the  unbiassed  feelings  of  youthful 
enthusiasm  you  will  experience  the  gratifying  testimony  of  the 
ardour  with  which  your  exertions  are  acknowledged,  and  the 
disinterested  emotions  with  which  your  successes  are  appreciat- 
ed.    Many  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  the  senate 
and  at  the  Bar,  have  been  indebted  for  their  success  to  their 
early  promise  in  the  Historical  Society,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
you  sir,  (we  feel  it  with  pleasure,  we  acknowledge  it  with  grati- 
tude) to  make  this  Institution  the  road  to  military  preeminence, 
to  render  literary  pursuits  subservient  to  the  noblest  of  purposes 
— the  defence  of  our  Country  and  the  liberties  of  mantind. 
Accept,  sir,  in  the  name  of  the  Society  by  which  we  are  deputed, 
the  warmest  congratulations  of  the  youthful  heart.     We  feel 
confident  that  it  will  afford  you  rehef  amidst  the  hardships  of 
war,  that  it  will  afford  you  support  in  the  hour  of  battle,  to  be 
assured  that  in  the  seclusion  of  Uterary  pursuits  the  youth  of 
Ireland  look  to  your  exertions  with  the  fondest  anticipations  of 
future  triumphs ;  and  while  we  indulge  in  the  sincerest  hopes 
that  you  will  long  continue  to  obtain  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  your  Countrymen,  we  feel  warranted  in  the  fullest  assurance 
that  you  will  ever  continue  to  deserve  it.     Signed-— Carrol 
Watson, Chairman.  W.B.  Eutherford,  J. W.Lendrick,N.BaU/' 
To  this  address  General  Carrol  made  the  following  reply  : — 
*'  Gentlemen — It  is  impossible  that  any  language  in  my  power 
to  use  can  sufficiently  express  the  happiness  and  pride  I  have 
felt  at  the  receipt  of  the  very  flattering  testimonial  of  esteem 
and  good  opinion  which  you  so  handsomely  conveyed  to  me  from 
the  Historical  Society  of  the  University  of  Dublin.   How  often, 
in  the  active  scenes  in  which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  be  engaged 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  has  memory  transported  me  to  the 
spot  whence  this  memorial  of  your  kindness  is  dated.     How 
often  have  I  turned  to  the  scenes  of  my  early  and  happy  youth 
there  passed,  to  the  companions  who  then  shared  with  me  in  its 
pursuits  and  pleasures,  and  who,  like  me  in  journeying  forward, 
have  dehghted  to  linger  over  scenes  of  intellectual  pleasure  and 
moral  improvement,  the  traces  of  which  are  indelible  on  every 
heart.     Judge  then.  Gentlemen,  whether  the  esteem  and  kind- 
ness, expressed  for  me  by  those  who  have  succeeded  me  in  this 
early  career,  and  whose  future  fame  will  doubtless  far  transcend 
that  which  I  can  ever  hope  to  acquire,  is  not  most  dear  to  me 
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as  a  man — most  precious  to  me  as  a  soldier.  It  has  been 
my  lot^  in  common  wtih  thousands  of  mj  countrymen^  to  aid 
with  my  feeble  arm  a  cause  in  which  the  oppressed  have  man- 
fully struggled  against  the  oppressor — in  which  the  most  hon- 
curable  feelings  of  insulted  humanity  have  warred  on  our  side, 
and  although  the  day  of  battle  has  not  always  terminated  favour- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  the  good  and  the  energies  of  the  brave — 
yet  I  am  confident  the  time  will  arrive  when  the  overthrow  of 
the  mighty  hosts  of  the  invader  shall  proclaim  to  the  world  that 
a  people  fighting  in  a  righteous  cause  are  themselves,  in  every 
character,  estimable. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Gentlemen,  your  very  obliged  servant, 

Wm.  Parker  Carrol.'' 

General  Oarrol  was  not,  however,  the  only  oificer  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  last  war  whom  the  Society  could 
claim  as  a  former  member :  General  Ross,  who  was  mortally 
wounded,  whilst  leading  on  the  British  troops  against  Balti- 
more, had  also,  in  his  College  days,  been  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  storm  which  had  long  been  impending,  burst  over  the 
Society  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  members  after  the  long  va- 
cation of  1812.  On  this  occasion  the  Board  published  a  series 
of  what  they  termed  fundamental  rules,  which  they  commanded 
the  Society  to  observe,  and  which  excluded  from  the  Society 
those  gentlemen  who  had  hitherto  continued  members,  even 
though  their  names  were  no  longer  on  the  College  books,  until 
of  Master's  standing;  and  likewise  imposed  on  the  mem- 
bers a  new  obligation  on  entering  the  Society,  which  did 
away  with  that  secrecy  with  regard  to  the  private  business 
of  the  Institution  which  had  hitherto  been  uniformly 
enforced. 

In  an  answer  drawn  up  by  a  Committee  of  the  Society,  they, 
while  acceding  in  the  main  to  these  rules,  respectfully  remon- 
strated against  several  of  then,  particularly  the  two  above 
mentioned,  as  destructive  to  the  Society  and  detrimental  to  its 
efficiency.  To  this  the  Board  replied,  that  they  saw  no  reason 
for  withdrawing  their  regulations.  Whether  instigated  by  a 
wish  to  destroy  the  Society,  and  irritated  by  its  remonstrances, 
as  has  been  alleged,  or  reaJJy  anxious  for  its  welfare,  and  de- 
sirous thalb  it  should  not,  by  breaking  the  rules  that  had  been 
kid  down,  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  Pirovosfc 
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(Doctor  Elrington)  appears  to  have  been  unusually  profuse  in 
his  communications  to  the  Society.  In  one  of  these  commu- 
nications he  objected  to  several  of  the  subjects  chosen  for  debate, 
declaring  that  to  discuss  such  subjects  as  the  deatli  of  Charles  I. 
or  the  assassination  of  Csesar,  might  be  productive  of  serious  evils. 
To  this  the  Society  replied,  by  assuring  the  Provost  that  the 
debate  on  the  questions  of  Caesar  and  Charles  turned  upon  the 
political  expediency  of  the  act  as  connected  with  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  by  their  respective  countries :  that  their  object  in 
selecting  these  questions,  far  from  being  to  weaken  those  sen- 
timents of  morality  and  loyalty  which  always  distinguish  and 
pervade  their  debates,  wasto  add  to  them,if  possible,  still  greater 
permanence  and  strength,  by  giving  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing the  superior  mass  of  argument  that  will  ever  be  found 
to  support  the  cause  of  morality.  They  likewise  implored  the 
Board  to  re-consider  its  decision  as  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
members  whose  names  were  no  longer  on  the  College  books ;  for 
since  they,  who  had  hitherto,  by  their  superior  attainments  and 
standing  in  College,  maintained  order  during  the  debates,  and 
presided  at  their  opening  and  closing  meetings,  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Society,  disorder  had  taken  the  place  of  pro- 
priety, and  the  competition  for  the  honors  of  the  Society  being 
now  objectless,  since  even  those  who  had  obtained  them  could 
stay  no  longer  than  others  in  the  Society,  had  sensibly  decreased. 
To  this  memorial  the  Board  returned  a  verbal  answer — that 
**  they  had  determined  not  to  comply  with  the  request  con- 
tained, &c/'  But  nothing  daunted,  the  Society  once  more  ap- 
proached the  Board  with  the  reasonable  rec^uest,  that  on  the 
occasions  of  opening  and  closing  the  session  with  a  speech 
from  the  chair,  they  might  be  allowed  to  select  some  one  of  the 
former  members  whose  names  were  no  longer  on  the  College 
books,  and  that  on  these  two  occasions  any  one  in  academic 
costume,  whose  name  was  on  the  College  books,  might  obtain 
admission  to  their  meetings.  Even  to  this  modified  demand 
the  Board  would  not  accede,  replying  that  *'  the  Board  have 
read  and  considered  the  foregoing  address  and  cannot  accede 
to  any  of  the  requests  contained  in  it.^' 

But  we  gladly  escape  from  these  topics  of  dispute  and  re- 
crimination, to  a  letter  from  the  Eight  Hon.  Thomas  Spring 
Eice,  now  Lord  Monteagle,  which  will  show  some  consideration, 
in  the  Sister  Universities,  for  a  Society  which  its  natural  pro- 
tectors were  apparently  resolved  to  destroy. 
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"Dear  Sir, 

Tou  will,  I  hope,  excuse  the  trouble  I  give  yon  in  this 
letter,  but  my  entire  ignorance  of  any  other  channel  of  com- 
munication, and  some  idea  of  the  prooable  utility  of  the  ob- 
ject I  have  in  view,  must  plead  my  excuse. 

During  the  three  very  happy  years  I  passed  at  Cambridpre, 
I  derived  much  gratification  from  the  institution  of  a  Society, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  Historical  Society  amongst 
you. 

It  was  founded  on  the  most  liberal  principles,  and  from 
among  the  120  or  180  Members  who  composed  it,  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  some  of  those  whose  moral  a»)d 
-intellectual  qualities  I  most  highly  esteem.  A  similar  Society 
(the  Attic)  exists  at  Oxford.  Now  as  many  amongst  us,  who 
most  deeply  felt  the  pleasures  and  advantages  derived  from  our 
Society's  meetings  were  consequently  most  interested  in  per- 
petuating them,  an  union  has  been  formed  between  the  Societies 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  institute  a  central  one  in  London. 
A  certificate  of  being  a  member  of  the  former  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  member  of  the  latter,  which  is  also  to  be  augment- 
ed by  ballot. — Such  was  our  proposed  plan  when,  at  my 
suggestion,  it  was  agreed  that  an  invitation  should  be  sent  to 
the  Historical  Society  of  the  University  of  Dublin  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantages  of  our  Institution  ; — I  have  been 
authorized  to  make  this  proposition  known  to  my  countrymen 
here,  to  many  of  whom  I  cannot  but  think  its  acceptance 
might  be  attended  with  considerable  benefit.  It  would  enable 
them  to  continue  the  connections  and  pursuits  of  their  own 
collegiate  life,  while  it  opened  to  their  acquaintance  the 
members  of  the  Sister  Universities  of  England.  In  any  case 
I  cannot  fear  that  the  offer  can  be  received  otherwise  than  as 
it  is  intended,  as  a  sincere  mark  of  respect  for  the  liberal  course 
of  education  pursued  in  the  College  of  Dublin,  and  as  a  token 
of  esteem  for  the  abilities  that  adorn  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c. 

Thomas  Spring  Bice.'' 

Mr.  Wolfe  was  appointed  to  close  the  Winter  Session  of  1814 
with  a  speech  from  the  chair,  for  which  he  was  unanimously 
voted  a  gold  medal  by  the  Society.  But  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  Archdeacon  Russell,  for 
the  poems  for  which  he  obtained  prizes  in  the  Society,  and  for  a 
34. 
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copy  of  this  speech.     About  the  same  time  Mr.  Anster  received 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  appreciation  which  his  juvenile  at- 
tempts at  Poetry  obtained  from  his  fellow  students  andcompan- 
ions  in  the  Society;  behaving  been  unanimously  requested  to  pub- 
lish his  poems,  and  the  speech  he  had  delivered  from  the  chair. 
But  the  fate  which  nad  so  long  been  impending  over  the 
Society  was  to  be  delayed  no  longer.    Taking  advantage  of  a 
persoiml   dispute  between  two  of   the  Members,  the  Board 
published  a  series  of  regulations,  which,  among  other  alterations, 
directed — That  a  Committee  of  five  should  be  appointed,  in 
whose  hands  the  entire  management  of  the  private  business  of 
the  Society  should  rest.     The  hours  for  their  meetings  were 
also  limited,  and   above  all,  in  importance  to  the  Society,  the 
entire  junior  sophister  class  were  excluded  from  entering  it. 
To  these  regulations  the  Society  remonstrated,  through  the 
Committee  which  had  just  been  appointed   by  order  of  the 
Board,  pointing  out  that  the  exclusion  of  junior  sophisters 
would  lead  to  the  speedy  annihilation  of  their  Society  :  that 
their  e:ipenses  were  so  great,  that  if  the  supply  hitherto  gained 
by  the  admission  fees  of  so  many  memoiers   of  the  junior 
sophistet  class  were    withdrawn,  nothing  could  be  expected 
but  speedy  bankruptcy  ;  that  as  no   member  could   continue 
such  after  his  name  had  been  removed  from  the  College  books, 
if  none  under  the  standing  of  senior  sophisters  were  admitted, 
the  students  would  refuse  to  pay  admission  fees,  and  their 
subscriptions,  for  merely  one  year's  enjoyment  of  the  advantages 
held  out  to  them  by  the  Society ;  and  finally  they  implored  the 
Board  to  reconsider  their  enactment  of  1812,  which  excluded 
their  senior  members  from  the  moment  of  the  withdrawal  of 
their  names  from  the  College  bo,q^,  and  which  they  alleged 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  complaints  made  gainst  the  Society 
for  irregularity, — complaints  which  the  Board  made  thepreteidt 
for  even  more  severe  regulations.    The  Committee  proceeded  to 
lay  before  the  Board  what  they  conceived  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  a  Committee  of  five  to  transact  all 
their  private   business ;  declaring  that  while  the  order  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  junior  sophisters  would  lop  off  an  important 
and  essential  branch,  which  contained  within  it  the  rudiments 
of  its  future  existence,   the  order  now  under  consideration 
would  lay  the  axe  to    the  root  of    their  Institution  :  that 
none  would  enter  the  Society  to   be  under  the  absolute  and 
unaccountable  control  of  any  limited  number  of  their  fellow 
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stadents^  who  would  ever  be  liable  to  the  impatation  of  favor- 
itism^ and  ever  bear  an  invidious  character  among  the  members 
of  the  Society.  In  conclusion,  thej  apologise  if  thej  have 
expressed  themselves  strongly  on  any  of  the  subjects  alluded 
to,  prompted  as  they  have  be^i,  in  thdr  remonstrances,  as 
much  out  of  regard  for  the  CcJlege  i^  large  as  for  their  Society : 
a  Society  which  had  reflected  »pon  the  CoU^e  some  share 
of  the  reputation  and  charact^  it  had  acquired  for  itself:  a 
reputation  [»*oved  by  the  invitation  sent  from  similar  Institutions 
in  the  Sister  Universities  to  unite  and  form  a  central  Society 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  A  Society,  the  destruction 
of  which  would  affect,  in  public  opinion,  notmerely  the  character 
of  the  individuals  composing  it,  but  also,  possibly,  that  of 
the  body  which  had  so  long  been  looked  upon  as  its  natural 
guardian  and  protector. 

To  this  address  of  the  Committee  the  Provost  answered, 
that  by  ^vate  business  is  meant  all  such  as  related  to  the 
conduct  of  individuals  in  the  Historical  Society. 

After  the  delivery  of  this  message  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Graves,  the  chairman, 
gave  notice  that  they  severally  withdrew  from  it.  Mr.  Ham- 
OtoU)  one  of  the  members  who  had  first  withdrawn  from  the 
Committee,  upon  this  moved,  that  the  r^ular  business  be  sus- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  present 
rtate  of  the  Society,  which  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

He  then  moved,  '*  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  resigning  into  the  custody  of  the  Provost  and 
Board,  the  rooms  hitherto  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  His- 
tcnrical  Society,  the  late  regulations  of  the  Board  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Society,  incon^stent  with  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted ;  and  that  this 
Committee  be  empowered  and  directed  to  take  such  steps,  as  to 
them  may  appear  most  effectual,  for  the  securing  the  property 
of  the  Society,  until  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs  for  the 
revival  of  an  Institution,  the  utility  of  whic'i  the  experience 
of  twenty  years  has  most  satisfactorily  evinced.''  This  motion 
gave  rise  to  a  long  and  stormy  debate,  the  affirmative  side  being 
taken  by  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  O*  Sullivan,  and  the  negative  by 
Mr.  Oraves.  On  a  division  being  called,  50  members  voted 
on  the  affirmative,  and  14  on  the  negative  ^de  of  the  question. 
The  Society  then  adjourned,  sine  die. 

And  tbiis  dosed  the  career  of  the   Historical  Sodety,  that 
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from  the  College  days  of  the  great  Edmund  Burke,  had  held 
out  a  fostering  hand  to  the  dawning  intellect,  and  cheered  ou 
with  applause  the  growing  efforts  of  almost  all  those  whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  tlie  column  of  their  country's  history. 
The  halo  of  such  names  as  Burke^  and  Grattan,  and  Plunket, 
and  Bushe,  failed  to  preserve  the  Society  from  the  repeated 
assaults  of  that  body  which  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
been  its  warmest  supporters^  and  the  members  of  the  Board 
unhappily  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  their 
determined  hostility  to  a  Society  to  which  every  one  of  them 
had  once  owed  allegiance,  from  which  they  had  each  received 
the  encouragement  and  support  so  necessary  to  the  first  efforts 
of  the  orator  or  writer ! 

It  has  been  asked,  can  a  Society  exist  in  a  University  whilst 
freedom  of  discussion  is  its  object,  and  the  result  a  certain 
independence  of  action  and  thought.  The  fate  that  twice 
overtook  the  Historical  Society  is  pointed  out  as  a  proof 
in  the  negative. 

But  we  do  not  think  that  those  who  are  themselves  the 
guides  of  youth  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  appointed 
guardians  of  learning,  must  necessarily  be  opposed  to  such  an 
Institution.  Bather  let  us  suppose  that  such  hostility  resulted 
from  misrepresentation,  that  such  constant  ititerference  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  resulted  from  an  overweening  care 
for  its  welfare.  Anything,  rather  then  imagine  that,  for  a 
paltry  breach  of  etiquette,  or  a  private  and  insignificant 
dispute  between  its  members,  the  Society  should  incur  the 
hostility  of  the  authorities  of  the  University,  and  that  its  de- 
struction could  alone  atone  for  the  offence.  We  sincerly  hope 
that  the  Society  which  at  present  occupies  the  position  twice 
vacated  by  its  predecessors,  may  never  incur  a  like  hostility 
from  its  natural  guardians ;  that  it  never  may  be  again  in  the 
power  of  the  enemies  of  the  University  to  point  to  the  acts  of 
her  Governors  as  partaking,  not  of  the  liberality  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  of  the  obstructive 
folly  of  the  middle  ages. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  Historical  Society,  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  a  few  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
brought  against  such  Institutions,  by  some  whose 
authority  must  carry  considerable  weight  in  whatever 
opinion  they  may  hold, — foremost  amongst  whom  is  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,    To   begin  with  the  first  of 
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his  Ghrace's  objections — he  objects  to  the  discussing, 
extemporaneously,  subjects  of  such  importance  and  intricacy  as 
the  speaker  cannot  be  expected  to  be  at  all  master  of.  Now 
in  reply  to  this  objection  we  state,  that  the  speeches, 
as  a  rule,  and  an  almost  universal  one,  are  not  made  extem* 
poraneously. 

The  speakers  appointed  for  a  given  subject  have  generally 
from  three  weeks,  to  a  month,  to  prepare  that  subject :  and  as 
having  ourselves  belonged  to  the  Society  we  can  testify,  from 
personal  experience,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  right  of 
reply  allowed  to  the  gentleman  who  opens  the  debate  on  the 
affirmative  side,  every  speech  delivered  in  the  Society,  during 
the  term  of  our  acquaintance  with  it,  had  been  previously  pre* 
pared,  and  that  too,  very  generally,  at  the  expense  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  study.  And  if  the  very  words  with 
which  the  speech  is  clothed  on  its  delivery  have  not  been 
committed  to  memory,  we  humbly  conceive  that  that  is  a 
very  considerable  advantage,  as  being  more  likely  to  impress  the 
hearers  than  if  they  could  perceive  that  the  entire  was  merely 
repeated  as  the  parrot  repeats  its  lesson  ;  and  also  as  being  much 
better  practice,  both  in  putting  together,  in  a  clear  and  intel*- 
ligible  form,  the  information  already  acquired,  and  in  giving 
additional  confidence  on  being  called  on,  in  the  more  serious 
scenes  of  life,  to  address  the  public. 

Again,  the  Archbishop  declares  that  in  the  proceedings  of 
Debating  Societies  a  complete  anomaly  is  presented :  that  in 
the  course  of  instruction  pursued  by  the  tutors  in  any  well 
regulated  College,  it  would  never  be  attempted  to  set  a  young 
man  to  calculate  the  orbit  of  a  comet  before  he  has  mastered 
the  first  book  of  Euclid,  or  to  compose  a  disquisition  on  a  dis- 
puted passage  in  a  cliorus  of  iEschylus  before  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  declensions  and  conjugations.  Now,  as  has 
been  well  remarked  in  the  Historical  Society,  the  student  doe^ 
begin  at  the  beginning.  For  is  he  not  doing  so,  when,  instead 
of  appearing  unprepared,  as  far  as  regards  oratory,  in  the 
pulpit  or  in  a  court  of  justice,  thereby  perhaps  damaging  the 
most  important  of  all  subjects  by  his  want  of  skill,  and  the 
confusion  consequent  on  being  placed  in  a  novel  and  trying 
position;  or  losing,  by  his  inexperience,  the  cause  of  his  client, 
and  shutting  himself  out  thereby  from  those  prospects  of  ad- 
vancement  that  might  have  opened  upon  him,  had  his  first 
efforts  been  unsuccessful,  he  begins  before  an  auditory  with  whom 
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failure  will  be  treated  with  forbearance,  where  success  will 
receive  its  full  meed  of  applause,  and  where,  by  a  gradual 
progress  from  the  first  confused  and  hesitating  efforts,  he  will 
have  arrived,  by  the  time  he  leaves  the  Society  for  the  more 
important  business  of  life,  at  such  a  proficiency  and  confidence 
in  himself,  as  will  not  allow  the  cause  he  is  called  upon  to 
plead,  to  suffer  by  his  want  of  experience.  Besides,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  these  exerqises  are  merely  supplementary, 
and  that  the  members  are  not  allowed,  while  prosecuting  them, 
to  neglect  the  various  branches  of  learning  which  the  College 
course  prescribes ;  that  while  discussing  the  subjebts  appointed 
for  debate  they  need  not  have  neglected  the  sciences,  they 
need  not  have  been  less  attentive  to  any  branch  of  education 
which  may  have  been  appointed  by  their  instructors. 

But  our  limits,  already  we  fear  overpassed,  warn  us  to  tres- 
pass no  longer  on  our  reader's  patience.  Before  concluding, 
however,  there  is  one  assertion  which  his  Grace  has  made, 
and  to  which  Me  must  refer.  He  declares  that  a  system 
which  he  advocates  '•  tends  to  form  accurate  reasoners,  able 
statesmen,  sound  divines,  good  lawyers  :  the  other,  showy 
demagogues,  popular  preachers  to  ignorant  fanatics,  and 
i^ders  qualified  for  appealing  to  the  passions  of  illiterate 

Srymen.'^  Now,  without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
istorical  Society,  will  his  Grace  call  such  men  as  his  distin- 
guished predecessor,  Atchbishop  Magee — Dean  Graves — or 
the  many  other  divines  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  pages,  m^e  popular  preachers  to  ignorant 
fanatics  ?  Will  he  persist  in  terming  Curran,  Plunket,  or  Bushe, 
as  but  pleaders  quahfied  for  appealing  to  the  passions  of 
illiterate  jurymen  ?  It  was  by  painful  practice  in  a  Debating 
Society,  after  having  been  laughed  down  for  his  action  and 
mode  of  delivery,  that  Curran  at  last  educated  liimself  so  as 
to  become  one  of  Ireland's  greatest  orators.  It  was  while 
addressing  the  Historical  Society  that  Bushe  earned  from 
Grattan  the  praise — "  that  he  spoke  with  the  hps  of  an  angel.'' 
With  sucli  names  as  these  on  our  side,  to  which  we  may  add 
those  of  Burke,  and  Yelverton,  and  Grattan,  and  Moore,  and 
Croker,  and  Sheil,  with  a  host  of  others,  a  few  only  of  whose 
names  we  have  recorded — with  such  names,  we  repeat,  on 
our  side,  we  appeal  from  the  dictum  of  his  Grace,  and  with 
all  deference  for  his  high  authority  and  great  talents  we  ask, 
has  the  only  result  of  the  Historical  Society  been  to   produce 
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showy  declaimers,  agitating  demagogues,  popular  preachers  ta 
ignorant  fanatics,  and  pl^ders  qualified  for  appealing  to  the 
passions  of  illiterate  jurymen  ? 


Art.  Ill,— JOHN  BANIM. 

PART.  II. 

RESTORED  HEALTH.  LIFE  IN  KILKENNY.  REMOVAL  TO  DUBLIN. 
ABANDONMENT  OF  ART,  AND  ADOPTION  OP  LITERATURE  AS 
A  PROFESSION.  LIFE  IN  DUBUN.  LETTERS.  OBTAINS  CHARTER 
FOR  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY,  AND  IS  THANKED  BY  VOTE  OF 
IRISH  ARTISTS.  LETTERS.  PUBLISHES  "  THE  CBLT's  PARADISE," 
AND  DEDICATES  IT  TO  THE  LATE  LORD  CLONCURRY.  EX- 
TRACTS. CONTEMPLATES  REMOVING  TO  LONDON.  LETTERS. 
PLAY  OF  ''  DAMON  AND  PYTHIAS^  ACTED  AT  COVENT 
GARDEN  :  ITS  SUCCESS.  EXTRACTS.  LETTERS.  VISIT  TO 
KILKENNY  AFTER  FIRST  LITERARY  SUCCESS.  FIRST  IDEA 
OF  NOVEL  WRITING.  PUBLISHES  PAMPHLET  ON  THE  EREC- 
TION OF  A  TESTIMONIAL  COMMEMORATIVE  OF  VISIT  OF 
GEORGE  IV.   TO   IRELAND.      EXTRACTS.      LETTERS. 

In  the  first  p?rt  of  this  Biography  of  John  Banim,*  we 
traced  his  life  history  from  his  birth,  in  1798,  to  the  unhappy 
conclusion  of  his  melancholy  first  love,  in  I8I7. 

The  Christmas  of  1818  had  passed  before  his  health  ap- 
parently recovered  the  shock  which  it  had  received,  during  the 
days  and  nights  of  anguish  and  exposure  endured,  whilst  he 

watched  by  the  death  bed,  and  by  the  grave,  of  Anne  D . 

We  have  written  "  apparently  recovered,"  for,  in  fact,  the  results 
of  that  woful  time  were  the  evils  of  his  after  years,  and  ended 
but  with  his  life. 

With  returning  health  came  all  the  buoyant  spirit  of  youth 
and  hope,   and  Banira  entered  into  all  the  pleasures  and   con- 

•  See  Irish  Quarterly  Eeyiew,  VoL  IV.  No.  14,  p.  270.  Art.  "  John 
Banim.'* 
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Tivialities  of  his  native  town.  Those  who  can  remember  what 
country  towns  in  Ireland  were,  about  six  and  thirty  years  ago, 
will  understand  the  dangerous  position  in  which  these  tastes 
and  connexions  placed  him  who  exhibited  ability,  and  social 
powers,  of  even  a  lesser  degree  than  those  of  Banim.  He 
formed  no  low,  or  mean,  or  vulgar  acquaintances ;  but,  in  the 
round  of  pleasure  which  formed  his  chief  solace,  he  found  him- 
self the  companion  of  those  who  were  his  superiors  in  birth 
and  fortune.  They  were  not  drunkards, — but  they  loved  the 
midnight  meeting  around  the  supper  table:  as  the  glasses 
twinkled  the  fancy  grew  bright;  quips  and  drollery  gave  a  fas- 
cinating charm  to  each,  for  each — and  Banim  might  truly  apply 
to  himself  a  passage  of  Charles  Lamb's, — "  We  dealt  about 
the  wit,  or  what  passes  for  it  after  midnight,  jovially.  Of  the 
quality  called  fancy,  I  certainly  possessed  a  larger  share  than  my 
companions,'^ — and  thus  he  became  careless  of  tuitions,  and  all 
but  neglected  his  duty  to  the  few  Schools  and  pupils  who  still 
continued  to  employ  him.  Debts  now  began  to  accumulate ; 
credit  failed, — and  Banim,disgusted  by  his  course  of  life,  resolv- 
ed, after  a  very  few  months'  experience  of  its  evils,  to  abandon 
all  its  temptations  and  false  pleasures.  This  was  not  difficult ; 
at  all  periods  of  his  existence  he  was  temperate,  and  in  joining  the 
convivial  parties  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  he  sought  only  a  relief, 
in  society,  from  the  pains  of  memory  and  the  woes  of  solitude. 

Although  inattentive  in  these  times,  to  professional  engage- 
ments, he  had  not  been  completely  idle:  he  had  painted  a  few 
portraits,  and  had  become  a  contributor  to  a  local  newspaper — 
The  Leinster  Gazette^  of  which  he  became  the  editor.  This 
latter  employment  he  considered  a  very  important  one,  as  it 
was  a  walk,  however  humble,  of  the  great  path  of  literature. 
It  gave  him,  he  thought,  a  position  as  a  literary  character ; 
and  indeed  he  is  not  the  first  distinguished  man  whose 
genius  developed  itself  in  the  columns  of  a  provincial  journal. 
Debts  and  difficulties,  however,  gathered  around  him,  and,  with 
many  another  man,  he  found  that  small,  like  great,  '^pleasant 
vices,*'  entail  long,  painful,  and  harassing  repentant  regrets. 
Insignificant  as  his  debts  were,  in  amount,  they  formed  a  terrible 
obstacle  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  his  profession.  He  had  begun 
to  lament  his  five  months  of  dissipation ;  he  was  then,  and  ever, 
sensitive  in  regard  to  money  matters,  and  thus  he  became 
morbidly  eager  in  his  anxiety  to  discharge  every  monet^y 
claim  against  him. 
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With  restored  health  he  had  recovered  his  courage  and  love 
of  literature.  He  believed  that  as  an  artist  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed, unless  he  devoted  time  to  perfecting  his  taste  and  skill, 
and  time  he  was  not  satisfied  to  spend  in  the  acquisition.  He 
had  pleased  himself  by  his  literary  efibrts,  published  in  the 
local  journal,  and  he  fancied  that  by  other,  and  better  consi- 
dered labors,  he  could  please  the  world  of  readers*  He  was 
not  formed  by  nature  to  lag,  or  hesitate,  when  he  had  once 
formed  a  project :  he  determined  to  abandon  the  profession  of  an 
artist  for  that  of  an  author.  It  was  a  poor  chance,  in  truth ; 
but  when  did  genius  or  courage — ^aud  what  is  genius  but  the 
noblest  courage? — doubt  ?  and  Banim  resolved  to  leave  Kil- 
kenny, and  try  his  fortune  in  Dublin.  He  knew  that  great 
difficulties  should  be  overcome  before  his  merit  could  be  appre- 
ciated, or  even  known :  he  possessed  few  friends  in  the  city,  and 
they  were  chiefly  amongst  the  artists,  the  late  Thomas  J.  Mul- 
vany  being  the  most  remarkable,  and  most  Ukely  to  aid  him. 
But  these  considerations  were  unheeded.  He  wished  to  be  out 
in  the  great  world,  amongst  the  clash  and  jarring  of  minds  and 
interests,  where  the  strong  bold  will,  and  the  ready  mind,  or  the 
flashing  wit  could  win  golden  fame,  and  hold  it  safe  and  surely. 
He  longed  to  be  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  lost  hopes,  his 
past-by  joys,  his  present  sorrows,  and  he  would  dare,  or  seek 
difiicuities,  that  he  might  find  a  greater  glory  in  their  surmount- 
ing; thus  resembUng  that  Imght  image  of  young  genius,  as 
Virgil  has  described  it  in  the  character  of  Ascanius — 

*•  Optat  apruma,  aut  fulvum  descendere  raonte  leonem.'' 

Early  in  the  year  1 820,  Banim  left  his  father's  house  for 
Dublin,  and  from  this  period  we  may  date  his  life  as  a  Hterary 
man.  Mulvany  had  known  him,  whilst  he  was  a  pupil  in  the 
School  of  Art,  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  the  year  1813, 
and  now  received  him  kindly,  and  aided  him  by  his  counsel  and 
interest. 

At  this  time  the  Dublin  artists  were  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  Charter  of  Incorporation,  and  a  Government  grant  in  aid  of 
the  profession  in  Ireland.  Banim  loved  the  old  memories  of 
his  art  pupilage,  and  he  gave  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to 
strengthen  the  claims  and  demands  of  its  Irish  members.  At  the 
period  of  which  we  write,  reporting  for  the  public  journals  was 
not  so  highly  valued  as  at  present;  whilst  *'  Leaders,"  and  their 
writers,  were  much  more  important  than  in  our  day.  Banim 
had  become  a  contributor  to  two  or  three  of  the  more  important 
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papers^  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  for- 
mer professional  brethren,  through  his  position  on  the  newspaper 
Press.  His  services  were  not  denied  bj  the  artists,  and  when, 
in  the  year  1820,  the  Charter  of  Iiicorporation  was  obtained, 
they  presented  him  an  address,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  as  a  testimony  of  their  appreciation  of  his  successful 
efforts  to  support  their  interests,  and  the  advancement  of  Art 
in  Ireland. 

His  life  in  Dublin  was  a  hard  and  disheartening  struggle 
with  disappointments,  and  his  wants  were  many,  and  yet  such 
as  make  the  poor  proud  man  of  genius,  who  would  be  success- 
ful, a  silent,  long-suffering  martyr.  The  debts  contracted 
during  his  wild  days  in  Kilkenny  were  a  source  of  anxiety  from 
which  he  could  not  easily  escape.  He  was  ever  anxious  to 
repay  this  money;  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  he  set  aside  the 
first  sums  received  from  the  publishers  to  defray  these  charges. 
The  debts,  and  the  thought  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  con- 
tracted, ever  haunted  his  memory,  as  relics  of  a  period  of 
awful  agony  and  disappointment.  But  this  desire  to  forget 
the  past  extended  but  to  that  painful  epoch  of  his  unhappy 
love ;  whilst  the  thought  of  home,  the  true-hearted  affection  for 
all  who  dwelt  there,  were  as  bright  and  pure  as  in  the  days 
of  his  residence  in  Phibsborough,  when  a  student  in  the 
art  school  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  He  loved  ever,  and 
always,  the  scenes  of  childhood^s  joys  and  sorrows  ;  and  when 
he  had  been  some  months  in  Dublin,  we  find  that  he  thus 
wrote  to  his  brother,  describing  his  feelings  for  home : — 

''Dublin,  May  lOM,  1820. 
My  dear  Michael, 

The  health  that  I  enjoy  is  wonderful  to  myself — 
do  not  be  so  fearful  on  my  account. — You  that  stay  at  home, 
and  are  very  happy,  have  many  superfluous  apprehensions  about 
a  younger  son  or  brother,  who  roves  about  a  little.— Be  assured 
of  this,  my  dear  and  only  friends,  almost  the  sole  thing  that 
sends  the  blood  to  my  heart,  or  the  tear  to  my  eye,  is  the  recol- 
lection now  and  then,  that  I  am  parted  from  you — but  this 
gives  me  greater  strength  for  the  struggle  to  get  back,  and  back 
I  will  return,  if  God  spares  me  life,  and  we  will  spend  and  end 
our  days  together.^* 

He  had,  about  the  date  of  this  letter,  begun  to  think  that  he 
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possessed  sufficient  ability  to  enable  him  to  work  his  way  in 
the  great  world  of  London.  He  had  found  that  Dublin  gives 
but  small  hope  to  him  who  depends  on  literature^  alone,  as 
the  means  of  support ;  and  though  his  friend  Mulvany,  and 
the  late  Joseph  Eirk,  were  willing  to  aid  him  in  all  his  prospec- 
tive successes^  he  was  dissatisfied  with  himself,  and  with  his 
position.  He  was  a  poor  man,  but,  like  Griffin,  a  bold,  dar- 
ing one,  who  ^ould  not  wait  upon  fortune,  as  a  suitor.  He 
told  his  brother,  Michael,  that  he  had  determined  to  seek  his 
bread  in  London.  Michael  remonstrated ;  reminding  him 
that  many  men  of  greater  talent  and  experience  than  he  pos- 
sessed had  gone  to  the  wonderful  city,  and  launched  upon  its 
vast  troubled  sea  the  ventures  of  their  lives,  and  that  wreck 
and  ruin  had  been  their  fate,  after  weary  struggles  of  unavail- 
ing energy,  and  of  unflagging,  patient,  mental  toil. 

But  the  brave  heart,  self  reliant  and  conscious,  would  not 
doubt  of  success,  and  but  rested  until  means  could  be  secured 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey  and  outfit.  When  that 
true  genius,  Chatterton,  wrote  home  to  his  only  friend — his 
mother,  that, "  by  abstinence  and  perseverance,  a  man  may 
accomplish  whatever  he  pleases ;''  when  great  Samuel  Johnson 
came  up  to  town,  and  learned,  gratefully,  from  the  Irish  artist 
— whom  he  has  called  Ofellus^in  his  Art  of  Living  in  London — 
how  to  exist  respectably  on  ten  pence  a  day;  when  poor 
Gerald  Griffin,  pure,  bright  soul  of  genius,  went  forth  a  boy, 
to  gain  the  fame  for  which  his  breast  so  panted,  not  he,  not  any 
one  of  these,  felt  more  deeply  or  more  truly  the  whole-heart 
devotion  to  literature  than  did  Banim,  when  writing  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  in  reply  to  his  brother's  cautions  and  warnings. 
We  read,  in  the  whole  range  of  literary  Biography,  and  God 
knows  it  is  sad  enough,  even  without  the  terrible  roll  of 
agonies,  which  Isaac  Disraeli  has  collected  in  that  martyro- 
logy  of  genius — The  Calamitiea  of  Authors,  nothing  more 
pathetic  than  these,  words,  in  the  succeeding  letter,  *'I  know 
not  how  long  I  could  fast :  even  that  I  may  be  called  on  to 
try.  I  have  been  the  best  part  of  two  days  without  tasting 
food  of  late ;  '^ — and  then  comes  the  grim  addition — 
"  often  have  I  gone  to  whistle  for  my  dinner."  And  this  is 
the  man  who  having  achieved  fame,  by  his  now  exertions,  has 
but  now  had  a  memorial  in  his  native  town,  and  whose  life 
history  was,  until  we  procured  it,  unknown. 

The  letter  to  which  we  have  last  referred  is  as  follows :— 
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"  JDublm,  May  IS,  1320. 
My  dear  Michael, 

You  speak  very  gloomily  on  the 
uncertainty  of  my  means  if  I  go  to  London.-^— Don't  let  your 
fears  affect  you  so  keetily. — I  have  not  found  a  crock  of  gold — 
nor  has  a  prize  in  the  lottery  turned  up  for  me.  But  with 
heaven's  help  I  shall  not  want  means.  No  man  of  ordinary 
talents  wants  them  in  London — with  proper  conduct  and  half 
the  introductions  I  hold.  Say  I  possess  no  talent — this  you 
will  not  say :  it  would  not  be  what  you  feel.  I  have  a  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  some  powers ;  and  situated  as  I  am,  it  is  not 
vanity  to  say  so.  I  have  health,  hope,  energy  and  good 
humour,  and  I  trust  in  the  Lord  God  for  the  rest. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  could  fast :  even  this  I  may  be 
called  on  to  try.  I  have  been  the  best  part  of  two  days  with- 
out tasting  food  of  late.  Often  have  I  gone  to  whistle  for  my 
dinner ;  and  once  I  walked  about  the  town  during  the  night 
for  the  want  of  a  bed.  I  see  you  start  at  this.  I  can  assure 
you,  without  affectation,  it  has  amused  me,  and  I  thrive  on  it. 
I  am  fatter,  and  better  looking  than  when  you  saw  me.  At 
the  present  time,  I  am  comparatively  rich,  and  go  as  high  as 
ten  pence  for  my  dinner,  and  a  goodly  plate  of  beef  and 
vegetables  it  is.'' 

This  sad  letter  is  but  the  plain  statement  of  Banim's  con- 
dition in  the  early  period  of  his  connection  with  the  Dublin  press. 
In  addition  to  his  employments  upon  the  metropolitan  journals, 
he  obtained  some  slight  assistance  to  his  funds  from  occasional 
contributions  to  the  provincial  papers.  He  wrote  some  very 
clever,  but  ephemeral,  articles  for  a  now  forgotten  paper — TAe 
Limerick  Evening  Post.  These  contributions  were  on  all  sub- 
jects of  the  day,  particularly  theatrical  topics,  and  bore  the 
signature — A  Traveller, 

Amidst  the  toiling  of  his  every  day  life  the  old  love  for  poetry, 
and  poetical  composition,  was  ardent  and  true  as  in  the  time 
when  he  aspired  to  be  the  "  brother  poet"  of  Moore ;  and  he 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  composition  and  construction 
of  poems  and  dramas.  He  had  been  introduced  to  Charles 
Philips,  at  that  period  a  man  of  note,  and  of  rising  fame  in 
Ireland.  Philips  had  just  published  his  poem.  The  Emerald 
Isle,  and  his  Specimens  of  Irish  Eloquence,  and  having  obtained 
for  himself  the  reputation  of  taste  and  ability,  was  willing  to 
assist,  by  his  counsel  and  interest,  any  worthy  literary  man  who 
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needed  either.  He  found  in  Banim  a  young,  ardent  genius; 
he  examined  some  of  his  poetical  compositions ;  he  advised, 
and  suggested,  and  his  wishes  were  acceded  to  most  cheerfully 
and  readily.  By  Philips'  advice  Banim  abandoned,  for  a  time, 
his  proposed  removal  to  London,  and  applied  himself  closely  to 
the  completion  of  a  poem  which  he  had  commenced,  and  which 
he  called  Osdan'a  Taradise*  Philips  showed  some  portions  of 
the  poem  to  Sheil,  and  to  Mr.  William  Curran,  *^  and  the  latter 
gentleman,  having  read  some  passages  to  the  late  Lord  Clon* 
curry,  his  Lordship  expressed  his  willingness,  in  accordance 
with  Banim's  request,  to  accept  the  dedication  of  the  work. 
These,  however,  were  not  the  only  personages  who  expressed 
opinions  favorable  to  Banim's  ability.  The  manuscript  was 
shown  to  Sir  Walter,  who,  with  his  never  failing  kindness  to 
young  authors,  read  the  extracts  submitted  to  him,  and  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  the  composition. 

Thus,  at  length,  Banim  seemed  about  to  achieve  that  posi- 
tion in  Literature  for  which  he  longed,  as  eagerly  as  he  who 
cried — 

"  For  Poesy  my  heart  and  pulses  beat. 
For  Poesy  my  blood  runs  red  and  fleet. 
As  Moses  serpent  the  Egyptians'  swallowed. 
One  passion  eats  the  rest.'' 

His  life  was  now  full  of  hope,  and  he  thus  wrote  to  his 
father  : — 

"  Dublin,  OctiAer  12,  1820. 
My  dear  Father, 

When  difficulties  pressed  most  on  me,  I  determined  to  wage 
war  wilh  them  ix  anfuUy, — I  called  on  my  own  mind,  and  put 
its  friendship  for  me  to  the  proof. — In  the  midst  of  occasionally 
using  my  pencil,  of  newspaper  scribbling  and  reporting,  and 
surrounded  by  privation,  and  almost  every  evil  but  bad  health, 
I  m^nufactuii&d  some  hundreds  of  verses,  with  notes  appending, 
which  I  called—^  Ossian's  Paradise.' 

I  handed  Ossian'sParadise  to  a  friend,  an  eminent  poet,  a  cele- 
brated orator  and  lawyer. — He  shewed  it  to  a  friend  of  his,  a  Mr. 

C n,  who  introduced  it  to  Lord  Clonqurry — it  pleased 

both. — ^It  was  subsequently  submitted  to  the  greatest  writer  of 
the  day — Scott — his  judgment  was : — '  it  is  a  poem  possessing 
imagination  in  a  high  degree,  often  much  beauty  of  language, 
with  a  considerable  command   of  numbers  and  metre' — This 

1,    -  . - ..    .  ■    ..  ■ , :• 

*   Now  £x«Comniistioner  of  Insolveots. 
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opinion  was  accompanied  by  a  candid  criticism  on  particular 
portions,  with  a  view  to  its  ftuocess  when  published. 

Ossian's  Paradise  is  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Warren^  of 
Bond-street^  London.  I  am  to  receive  £20  within  a  month, 
with  fifty  copies  to  dispose  of  on  my  own  account.  If  it  runs 
to  a  second  edition^  £10  more---these  terms  my  friend  before 
mentioned^  Mr.  Shield  thinks  advantageous. 

My  dear  Father,  do  not  blame  me  for  not  communicating 
this  matter  in  its  progress.  I  will  explain  my  motive.  My 
failures  hitherto,  had  given  to  all  of  you  a^  home,  qutte  enough 
of  uneasiness,  and  I  wished  to  have  a  rational  probability  of 
success  in  view,  before  I  should  excite  your  interest :  if  I  had 
failed,  I  had  determined  to  be  silent  on  the  affair  to  you,  my 
motlier  and  Michael,  and  to  all  the  world  besides. 

Do  me  the  favour,  my  dear  sir,  of  requesting  Michael  to  read 
this  letter  for  ray  old  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Buchanan,  *  and  till 
your  glass  in  the  evening  to  the  success  of  Ossian's  Paradise, 
when  you  three  are  8eat«d  round  the  little  octagon  table  in 
your  own  sanctum  sanctorum. — And  my  own  dearest  mother- 
perhaps  she  may  have  cause  to  thint  more  respectably  than  was 
her  wont  of  my  rhyming  propensities.'* 

These  were  the  real  truths  of  his  position  and  hopes,  and  to 
some  cautions  of  his  brother,  Michael,  against  indulging  in  too 
sanguine  expectations  of  success,  he  thus  replies: — 

''Dublin,  October  Vithy  1820. 
My  dearR*other, 

I  am  not  erecting  a  structure  on  the  doubtful  success  of 
Ossian's  Paradise. 

The  panting  desire  for  fame  is  corrected,  I  will  not  say 
extinguished  in  me — I  have  tefore  now  allowed  the  vivacity  of 
hope,  or  the  restlessness  of  susp^se,  to  torture  and  distract 
me — but  this  shall  not  be  again.  I  have  held  out  my  hand  to 
grasp  my  object  over  and  over — ^I  have  never  yet  touched  it. — 
Disappointment  with  me  became  as  ^stematically  attendant  on 
exertion,  as  shadow  upon  substance  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  could 
not  get  a  glimps  of  the  one  without  looking  hard  for  the  other — 
— so  I  will  not  reckon  on  success,  in  this  instance,  before  hand. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  intend  doing — ^I  am  strongly  encouraged 
by  persons  whose  judgment  I  ought  to,  respedi,  ta  prepare  a 
second  poem  : — I  regard  the  present  as  an  opportunity  not  to 

•  See  ?art  I.  of  this  Biography,  for  an  account  of  Bucanan,  in  Irish 
Quarterly  Review,  Vol  IV.  No  .14,  p.  p.  275,  278. 
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be  neglected,  and  I  am,  and  will  continue  to  be,  at  work  ac- 
cordingly. Of  conrse  I  give  up  for  the  present  my  journey  to 
London. 

While  I  occupy  myself  with  this  second  poem^  I  have  to 
make  out  £1  per  week — every  shilling  of  Ossian's  money  being 
destined  to  liquidate  my  debts,  as  far  as  it  will  go.'' 

The  reply  to  this  letter  was  satisfactory ;  and  he  thus  ex- 
plains why  he  has  resolved  to  become  an  author,  and  why  he 
has  selected  Literature  as  a  means  of  placing  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  comparative  independence — at  least  of  his  creditors  : — 

"Dublin,  October ^lih,  1820. 
My  dear  Michael, 

You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  I  do  not  calculate  at 

E resent  with  a  view  to  the  remote  future — in  fact,  my  dear 
rother,  you  will  see  I  cannot  do  so.  My  only  speculation 
just  now,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  payment  of  the  last  shilling 
I  owe,  and  this  must  be  done  by  any  means  that  are  the  readiest, 
and  are  honourable. — But  what  are  the  readiest  means  P  I  see 
none,  I  am  unconscious  of  any  other  within  my  reach,  but  the 
pen.  This  may  be  a  fallacious  assistant ;  most  probably  so. 
J3ut  I  am  rationally  encouraged,  so  far  at  least  as  to  make 
indifference  to  the  opportunity  criminal.^' 

Like  Hazlitt,  Banim  had  now  finally,  at  the  prompting  of 
genius,  relinquished  the  brush  for  the  pen,  and  some  months 
before  Ossian's  Paradise  appeared,  he  commenced  the  compos- 
ition of  a  second  poem.  With  the  old  love  of  home  still,  as 
ever,  around  his  heart,  he  thus  writes  to  his  father,  and  the 
mingling  of  poetry  and  clothes  reminds  one  of  Moore's  early 
London  Letters.     He  writes  : — 

"  Dublin,  November  30,  1820. 
My  dear  Father, 

I  am  employed  for  awother,  and  larger,  work,  which 
in  case  of  the  success  of  the  present,  Mr  Warren  promises  to  give 
me  a  fair  price  for. — I  am  not  flattered  into  any  thing  like 
sanguine  hope.  I  will  continue  to  do  my  best ;  if  1  succeed  I 
will  thank  God— if  I  fail  it  may  be  for  the  better,  and  I  will 
thank  him  then  also. 

In  remembering  me  to  my  dearest  mother  and  to  Joanna,  say 
that  I  thank  them  for  their  present ;  they  have  knitted  me  a 
fine  lot  of  stockings  indeed,  they  fit  me  excellently  well,  and  to 
itll  appearance  they  are  everlasting.*' 
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He  had,  whilst  dwelling  in  bis  country  home,  formed  the 
usual  ideal  of  a  poet,  and  fancied  that  genius  was  all  inspiration, 
that  poetry  sprang  up,  spontaneous,  from  the  brain,  requiring 
little  care  or  culture.  His  ideal  had  been  the  conventional  one 
of  those  who  contribute  to  the  "  Poet's  CJorner''  of  provincial 
newspapers ;  but,  a  few  months  spent  in  the  world,  and  amongst 
books,  taught  him  that  poetry,  like  every  other  pursuit  of 
mankind,  requires  patient,  thoughtful  application  ;  and  that 
he  who  would 

'*  fling  a  poem,  like  a  comet,  out," 

must  be  careful  lest  his  planet  flame  but  as  a  fire- work 
meteor.  We  shall,  hereafter,  find  how  anxiously  he 
had  considered  the  materials  by  which  a  novel  can,  and  should 
be  formed  :  in  the  following  letter  he  half  gravely,  half 
humorously,  describes  the  qualities  requisite  to  constitute  the 
Poet  and  the  Philosopher.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Michael 
Banim  ; — 

"  Duilin,  December  28,  1820. 
My  dear  Michael, 

Poetry  is  a  different  thing  alto- 
gether from  what  I  considered  it  to  be  some  time  ago.  A 
good  poem  is  not  the  fire  flash  of  inspiration — it  is  rather  the 
steady  sober  light  of  a  large  pile  of  solid,  inflammable  materials, 
first  collected  with  choice  and  patience,  and  then  fired  with  a 
steady  and  skilful  hand. — From  what  you  recollect  of  my  verbose 
eff'usions,  you  will  judge  how  Httle  I  knew  of  the  craft. 

You  confound  the  Poet  and  the  Philosopher — they  are 
different  beings : — 

Receipt  to  Make  a  PHloaopher. 

To  make  a  Philosopher,  take  a  subdued  and  austere  under- 
standing,— a  knowledge  of  all  the  theories  and  facts  on  all  the 
subjects,  things,  systems,  matters  and  essences,  in  the  world, 
and  over,  and  under,  and  round  about  the  world, — in  the  body 
of  man, — in  the  mind,  soul,  spirit  and  heart  of  man, — in  his 
brain,  and  in  his  motions,  actions  and  formations, — of  all  com- 
pounds, simples,  and  intelligences,  in  the  air,  sky,  and  space 
above  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  and  in 
the  eternities  above  the  air,  sky  and  space,  or  below  the 
waters. 

Take  a  consummate  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
histories  of  all  the  nations,  that  have  even  existed  and  do 
exist — of  all  the  languages  ever  spoken  by  man,  in  every  age 
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and  nation — accompany  these  mere  acquirements^  with  an 
understanding  prepared  to  appreciate ;  a  judgment  capable  of 
enumerating^  arranging,  comparing,  discriminating^  com- 
bining, separating,  and  deducing. — To  generate  and  mature 
your  accompaniments,  keep  the  mind,  for  God  knows  how 
long  before,  exclusively  exercised,  in  the  most  rigid,  practical, 
and  matter  of  fact  habits,  and  this  done  you  have  your  Philo- 
sopher. 

Now  for 

A  Receipt  to  Malce  a  PoeL 

Let  the  mind,  by  early  practice  and  associations  attain, 
first,  a  quick  susceptibility  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  her 
material  works,  and  in  her  immaterial  complex  operations ;  in 
the  heart  and  passions  of  man,  as  produced  by  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances. Keep  the  fancy  and  imagination  always  up, 
always  ready  to  be  fixed  by  the  slightest  touch  from  a  beautiful 
scene,  a  pathetic  expression  of  feeling,  an  impressive  situation, 
an  heroic  character,  or  a  romantic  association. — Let  the  in- 
dividual in  preparation  feel  strongly  that  trees,  rocks,  flowers, 
and  sky,  and  water  are  beautiful — but  you  need  not  teach 
him  why,  and  by  what  combined  operations,  and  remote 
contingencies,  they  are  so. — Let  him  feel  the  effect  •  be  not 
anxious  he  should  understand  the  cause. — Thus  qualified  to 
receive  his  assorted  materials,  next  cultivate  his  taste,  on 
the  best  poetical  models ;  thus  he  may  learn  how  to  select, 
refuse,  and  combine. — After  this  initiate  him  into  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  rhetoric,  that  he  may  acquire  the  simplest  and 
shortest  way  of  expressing  his  feelings. — All  this  done,  shake 
him  well,  and  continue  to  shake  him,  that  the  proper  ferment 
and  excitation  may  always  be  kept  up. — And  here  is  your 
Poet. 

N.B — If  you  give  him  his  meals  regularly  he  will  become 
indolent  and  dull. 

If  the  understanding  be  exclusively  cultivated,  can  the  im- 
agination soar  ?  The  poet  and  the  philosopher  are  necessarily 
dissimilar,  creatures. — Perhaps  a  little,  only  a  little,  of  the  one 
mingled  with  the  composition  of  the  other,  might  make  both 
of  them  the  more  perfect. — In  building  his  structure,  the 
philosopher  must  use  the  square  and  compass,  the  proper  order 
of  architecture  must  be  observed  tlu'oughout, — and  from  the 
quoin  stone  to  the  pinnacle,  every  thing  must  be  uniform,  and 
solid,  and  infrangible. — 
35 
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With  the  poet  originality  must  stand  for  method ;  dive^aty 
for  order. — And  throughout  the  whole  of  his  fairy  palace,  in- 
side and  outside,  the  line  of  beauty  must  play  and  curve,  with 
easy  and  unaffected  grace  and  vivacity." 

Our  poet  was  now  happy  in  his  rational  hope  of  success ; 
the  poem,  however,  did  not  appear  until  the  month  of  February, 
1821.  Some  short  time  previous  to  the  period  of  its  pub- 
lication, Banim  by,  we  believe,  Sheil's  advice,  altered  the  proposed 
title  from  Oasian's  Paradise  to  The  CeUs  Paradise,  and  under 
the  latter  title  the  poem  was  issued.  The  dedication  was  as 
follows : — "  To  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Cloncurry,  as  a  small 
Tribute  of  the  Author's  Admiration  of  his  Lordship's  Public 
Spirit  and  Love  of  Country,  the  following  Poem  is  most  Re- 
spectfully Liscribed.'' 

This  poem  is  now  all  but  unknown,  and  a  copy  is  rarely  to 
be  found,  even  at  the  book-staods  or  literary  auctions.  Yet  it 
possesses  passages  of  considerable  poetic  vigor,  and  of  great 
beauty.  Saint  Patrick  and  Ossiati,  the  Bard,  are  represented 
as  discoursing  chiefly  on  subjects  of  Irish  mythology,  and  the 
latter  thus  describes  the  Celt's  Paradise : — 


Man  of  prayers,  I  wish  not 

The  raptures  of  thy  cloudless  lot. 

Enjoy  thy  heaven.    I  know  where  lies 

Old  Ossian's  only  Paradise  I 

'Tis  with  the  beautiful  and  brave 

Beyond  the  wild  and  walling  wave 

Of  this  cold  world.    The  summer  there 

Is  cloudless,  calm,  and  ever  fair. 

/  tato  it  once  I  my  waking  blood 

At  that  one  thought  rolls  back  the  flood 

Of  age  and  sorrow,  and  swells  up 

Like  old  wine  sparkling  o'er  its  cup. 

ril  tell  thee  of  the  time  I  spent 

Beneath  that  cloudless  firmament, 

And  thou  shalt  judge  if  aught  could  be 

So  pure  a  Paradise  to  me, 


If  by  my  own  frail  spirit  led 
Its  smile  I  had  not  forfeited. 
Give  me  the  old  Clarshech  I  hung 
On  my  loved  tree,  so  long  unstrung, 
E'on  to  its  master's  measure  free, 
It  may  refuse  its  minstrelsy : 
But  give  it— «nd  the  songtho'  cold 
May  kindle  at  a  thought  of  old. 
Of  younger  days—  and  now  and  then 
It  may  be  strong  and  bright  again. 
Hear  a  song  of  age's  daring, 
The  sighings  of  the  harp  of  Erin  ! 
Waken  thou,  the  warbler  of  the  West, 
Wak^i  from  thy  long,  long  rest! 


In  this  Paradise  the  highest  place  is  thus  assigned  to  the 
patriot,  and  patriot  poet  :— 


AU  were  happy ;  but  some  felt 

A  holier  Joy,  and  others  dwelt 

In  higher  glory.    I  saw  one 

Who,  for  the  good  deeds  heliad  done, 

On  earth,  was  here  a  worshipped  king, 

Triumphant  o'er  all  suffering. 

On  the  utmost  verge  of  his  own  shore. 

One  foot  amid  the  breakers'  roar. 

Another  on  the  rocky  strand, 

He  met  the  Invading  foe, — his  hand 

Grasped  its  good  sword :  he  was  alone 

And  they  were  thousands;  and  when  flown 

ms  strength  at  last,  he  could  but  throw 

Between  his  country  and  the  foe 

His  heart,— and,  thor*  it,  bid  them  smite 

At  her's. 


He  fell,  but  in  the  light 
Of  Paradise  the  hero's  deed 
Found  fittest  eulogy  and  meed ; 
The  gaping  death-gash  on  his  side 
Was  tamed  to  glory ;  far  and  wide,     - 
As  a  bright  star,  it  beamed ;  and  he 
Walked  on  in  immortality. 
Worshipped  and  wondered  at :  tto  brave. 
Unconscious,  to  his  virtue  gave 
Honour  trnd  fame  and  i>rai8e,— the  old 
Blessed  him  as  he  passed  by,  and  told 
His  name  in  reverence; 

And  thousands  rushed, 
Forgetful  of  themselves,  to  gaze, 
And.give,  in  looking,  their  heart's  praise 
To  him,  of  heroes  the  highest  and  best, 
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on  his  breast. 
Witb  him  walked  one  In  converse  Mgb, 

Music  and  song 
At  his  birth  informed  liis  ttmgoe, 
And  fired  his  soul^  and  with  them  came 
The  throb  for  freedom ;  but  the  name 
Of  his  own  land  liad  passed  away. 
And  fettered  amid  her  waves  she  lay, 
Like  a  strongman  (Hi  his  hill, — the  bard 
In  all  her  iNPeezes  only  heard 
The  sigh  of  her  past  fome,— no  strain 
Rose  o'er  her  desolated  plain 
To  moom  her  glories  gone,  or  call 
The  blush  of  shame  for  her  early  iiall 
Up  to  her  cold  destroyer's  cheek. 
Or  on  his  heart  in  thunders  break, 

But  the  bard  caught  up  his  harp,  and 
woke 
His  Countbt's  Sono  !  and  as  it  broke 
Forth  in  its  pride,  unmoved  he  met 
From  despot  tongues  their  chide  or  threat , 
Their  lordjy  frown  or  luring  smile, 
That  strove  to  dlence,  m  beguile 
To  silence,  a  song  so  high  and  bold. 
So  true  and  fearless ;  for  it  told 


Her  tale  in  «ngy  strain  i    The  wrong 
And  outrage  she  had  suffered  long 
Went  forth  among  the  nations;  till 
The  eyes  of  men  began  to  fill 
With  sorrow  for  her  sorrows,  and 
Even  in  that  cold  and  careless  land 
That  wrought  her  woe,  one  manly  sigh 
Was  heard  at  last  in  sympathy 
With  all  her  sufferings ;  and  for  this 
Thro*  our  world  of  light  and  bliss 
He  walked  immortal,  side  by  side 
With  him,  the  hero,  who  had  died 
The  highest  death  a  man  can  die 
For  his  native  land  and  her  liberty ! 
And  equal  reverence  to  the  bard 
All  creatures  gave ;  and  his  reward 
Was  equal  glory,— a  blessed  song 
Went  with  them  as  they  passed  along ; 
It  was  over  and  round  them  on  their  way, 
And  ever  it  said  through  the  cloudless  day, 
"  Joy  to  the  hero  who  dared  and  died 
For  his  country's  honour,  and  fome,  and 

pride; 
And  Joy  to  the  bard  whose  song  brought 

fame 
And  pride  to  his  fallen  country's  name  I" 


The  Celt's  Paradise  has  its  Eve,  a  thing  of  aerial  beauty  '*  who 
mov'd  in  light  of  her  own  making/*  Had  Tie  Loves  of  tAe 
AngeU^  or  Heaven  and  Earthy  been  published  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Banim's  poem  he  could  not  escape  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  but  as  The  CeWa  Paradise  was  issued  some  months 
before  these  works,  the  coincidence  is  less  striking  than  that 
which  so  plainly  appears  between  these  two  fine  compositions. 

Ossian  thus  describes  the  first  appearance  of  the  fair  spirit : — 


I  sat  in  the  tall  tree's  trembling  shade, 
And  the  moss  of  its  trunk  my  pillow  made. 
My  eyes  could  not  their  watching  keep, 
My  soul  was  sinking  in  its  sleep, 
And  wild  and  wavering  thoughts  came  on, 
Of  deeds  imagined,  actions  done, 
And  vain  hopes  mingling  with  the  true, 
And  real  things  a  man  may  do. 
A  sigh  came  o'er  me  soft  and  warm  1 
I  started— but  nor  shade  nor  form. 
Appeared  thro'  half-seen  gloom  around, 
To  utter  such  a  silver  soimd. 
It  mi^t  be  the  sob  of  the  summer  air, 
Which  glowed  so  rich  and  sultry  there — 
Aeain  I  slumbered— again  the  sigh 
Of  woman's  fondness  fluttered  nigh— 
And  while  I  listened,  gehtle  lips. 
Gently  met  mine— and,  touched,   and 
trembled,— 


As  if  beneath  the  moon's  eclipse 
Alone,  love's  feeling  long  dissembled, 
Might  dare  to  own  in  bashful  kimes. 
Its  maiden  flame  and  modest  blisses. 

Fondly  I  raised  my  arms  and  presto, — 
They  closed  upon  my  lonely  breast. 
Back  from  their  kiss  the  young  lips  started, 
Sighed  one  lich  sigh— and   touched  and 

parted — 
I  thought  €t  the  huntress  young  and  fidr, 
Whose  gifted  glance  had  left  me  there. 
And  I  scdd  in  the  strength  of  my  young 

heart's  sigh. 
While  the  tear  of  passion  brimmed  mine 

eye,— 

"  Lady  of  Kisses  I— Lip  of  love  I— 

From  the  air  around  or  sky  above. 
Come  and  bless  my  desolate  arms 
With  the  richness  of  thy  charms." 


The  charms  of  his  spirit-mistress  are  thus  described,  but 
she  seems  to  possess  too  largely  the  graces  of  a  houri : — 


And  sHining  and  soft  was  her  virgin  form. 
In  full  blown  beauty  wild  and  warm  I 
I  know  not  if  aught  of  earthly  blood, 
Mingled  with  the  magic  flood. 
That  fed  hw  veins— but  you  might  see 
A  rich  vein  wandering  sportively, 


Beneath  the  bright  transparent  skin, 
That  kept  it's  sparkling  essence  in. 
'T  was  an  earthly  shape  but  polish'd  too  high 
For  an  earthly  touch  or  an  eai-thly  eye— 
Twas  an  earthly  shape!— What  else  could  be 
Moulded  or  made  to  rapture  me  ? 
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What  other  form  conld  loveliness  take 
To  bid  my  doating  eye  balls  ache. 
And  boil  my  blood  and  fire  my  brain 
In  agonies  of  blissful  pain  !— 
Nay,  Saint,  I  pass  thy  word  of  scorn— 
Thyself  hath  sung  this  very  mom. 
Of  beautiful  and  blushing  things, 
With  golden  hair  and  snowy  wings, 
Fair  beyond  minstrel's  fancyings, 
Who,  moulded  like  to  forms  of  earth, 
Even  in  thy  own  heaven  have  birth, 
Tho' basking  in  such  holy  light, 
Hath  made  them  look  more  soft  and  white— 
I  tell  thee  there  she  sat  with  me. 
Fairer  than  earthly  woman  may  be— 
And  she  floated  before  my  fainting  glance, 


Uke  the  shapes  of  air  that  softly  dance 

Round  the  glorious  evening  sun, 

In  the  joy  thatjiis  daily  task  is  done. 

Her  eye  was  large  and  soft  and  dark, 

Floating  in  fondness— often  a  spark, 

Of  mild  and  chastened  light  shone  through 

And  it  was  even  as  a  drop  of  dew 

Half  seen  within  a  darkened  bower, 

In  the  morning  misty  hour. 

And  you  might  know  that  underneath 

All  of  her  that  did  look  or  breathe. 

There  was  a  spirit  pure  and  chaste, 

As  ice  upon  the  unsunned  waste. 

Or  silver  waters  under  ground, 

That  the  searching  day  has  never  found. 


The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  the  lovers'  life  in  Paradise, 
are  very  musical  and  fanciful : — 


Or  we  wandered  among  shining  streams, 

That  like  the  bard's  delicious  dreams. 

Ever  flow  thro'  beds  of  flowers, 

And  golden  vales,  and  blushing  bowers. 

And  all  in  playfidness  we  gaze, 

With  sportive  and  well  foiled  amaze 

On  the  water — and  start  and  blush. 

To  see  ourselves  there,  and  we  rush 

And  plunge  together,  as  if  to  save 

Each  other  fl*om  that  innocent  wave, 

Then  with  it  go  and  glide  along, 

In  echoing  laughter,  mirth  and  song. 

Or  alone  we  sat  by  the  foamy  fountain. 

In  the  solitude  of  the  silent  mountain. 

And  I  plucked  a  water-flower  from  its  flow, 

And  wreathed  it  with  leaves  on  the  moun- 
tain that  grow. 

And  when  on  her  head  it  was  a  crown. 

At  her  feet  I  knelt  me  down, 

And  called  her  the  lady  and  the  queen. 

Of  that  wild  and  desolate  scene. 

Or  often— for  our  pure  nature  gave 

That  triumph  over  the  gloomy  grave- 
Often  our  spirits  winged  away. 

Disembodied  through  the  day. 

And  into  aught  they  would  possess, 

Breathed  themselves  in  gentleness; 

And  so  became  the  breeze  or  dew, 

Or  shrub,  or  flower  of  any  hue. 
Then  sometimes  my  love   was  the  tall 
young  tree. 

This  poem,  we  need  scarce  remark,  is  not  at  all  worthy  of 
thai  reputation  which  Banim  afterwards  attained;  but  it  exhi- 
bits undoubted  proof  of  poetic  ability,  and  is  distinguished  by 
an  intensity  of  feeling,  very  perceptible  in  his  plays,  and  in  his 
novel  T/ie  Nowlans. 

The  poem  would  have  reached  a  second  edition,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, Warren,  the  publisher,  became  bankrupt,  and  all  Banim's 
bright  hopes  and  expectations  were,  for  the  time,  crushed. 

He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  permitted  this  disappoint- 
ment to  check  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  fame.  He 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  a  price,  (and  not  a  low  one  for  a  poet 


That  grows  on  the  mountain  lonelily. 
And  I  was  the  wooing  eglantine. 
Around  her  slender  shape  to  twine, 
And  dimb  till  I  kissed  the  topmost  bough, 
That  blossomed  on  her  fragrant  brow ; 
Or  she  was  the  BofUy  opening  flower, 
Among  a  thousand  in  her  bower. 
And  I  was  the  bee  that  passed  all  by, 
•Till  I  saw  my  own  flower  blushing  nigh. 
And  then  in  her  bleeding  bosom  I  lay. 
And  sipt  its  sweets  and  flew  away. 
Or  still  she  was  that  rose,  and  I 
Came  down  as  a  soft  wind  from  the  akj^ 
And  sadly  I  sighed  thro'  flelds  and  bowers, 
Till  I  found  at  last  my  flower  of  flowers, 
And  then  beneath  her  folds  I  crept, 
And  there  in  perftmied  sweetness  slept 
Or  a  crystal  drop  was  on  her  leal^ 
And.  I  playfully  called  it  the  tear  of  grief. 
And  then  I  was  the  loving  light, 
To  kiss  away  its  essence  bright ! 
Or  she  kept  her  own  immortal  form. 
And  I  came  as  the  breezes  wild  and  warm 
Of  which  she  breathed.    I  was  a  sigh 
Within  her  heart,  alternately 
Coming  and  going,  or  as  she  lay 
Reclining,  I  stole  in  amorous  play, 
And  fluttered  all  over  her  gentle  frame. 
As  if  to  fSui  its  virgin  flame  I 
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unknown  to  the  public  and  the  trade^)  for  his  work^  and  he 
saw  in  this  success  the  first  dawning  of  his  future  fame. 
He  continued  to  occupy  his  unemployed  hours  in  writing  plays 
and  poems.  He  composed,  amid  all  his  wants  and  necessities, 
a  very  long  and  elaborate  poem,  and  a  tragedy,  entitled  Tur- 
gesius  ;  but,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  the  latter  was  rejected 
by  the  Theatres,  the  former  was  condemned  by  Banim  himself, 
and  both  were  eventually  committed  to  the  flames. 

He  had  occasionally  his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  these  were 
generally  spent  with  his  friend  Mulvany.  One  of  their  favor- 
ite amusements  was  to  walk  observingly  through  the  streets, 
and  guess,  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  passers  by,  the 
trades  to  which  they  belonged.  Each  of  the  friends  prided 
himself  on  his  diecernment ;  and  years  afterwards  Banim  used 
to  look  back  to  those  walks  with  all  the  grave  joys  of  pleasant 
memory ;  and  loved  to  tell  how,  when  they  differed  as  to  the 
trade  of  the  passenger  under  discussion,  they  watched  his  fea- 
tures, endeavouring  to  discover  if  he  were  good  humored 
enough  to  reply  civilly  to  such  questions  as.  Are  you  a  tailor  r 
or.  Are  you  a  shoe-maker  ?  and  how,  of  twenty  persons  named 
tailors  by  him,  only  two  were  discovered  to  be  of  other  trades. 

His  fortunes  were  now  about  to  brighten ;  and  of  his  hopes, 
and  fears ;  of  his  studies  and  pursuits  at  this  period,  he  gave 
the  following  account,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  father : — 

''Dublin,  March  10,  1821. 
My  dear  Father, 

I  have  made  it  a  point  not  to  trouble  you  with  any  of  my 
humble  speculations,  until  they  should  arrive  at  something  of  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success. — Therefore  I  did  not  write  any 
account  of  a  matter,  which  1  now  sit  down  to  detail. — 

You  recollect  my  old  tragedy,  bearing  the  magniloquent  name 
of '  Turgesius,*  which  you  at  home  thought  so  highly  of,  and 
which,  if  you  remember,  Mr.  Buchanan  pronounced  to  be,  ^most 
honourable  to  him,  as  emanating  from  a  young  gentleman, 
while  a  pupil  of  his  English  academy.' — Through  a  friend, 
this  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  EUiston,  manager  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre — by  whom,  my  friend's  good  opinion  notwithstanding, 
it  was  rejected — with  some  softening  praise  to  be  sure — but 
rejected  it  was. 

After  that,  *  Ossian's  Paradise,'  (the  title  of  which  by  the  way 
I  have  changed,  and  now  call  it  '  The  Celt's  Paradise')  occupied 
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exclusively  my  leisure  hours. — When  this  was  put  into  train 
for  publication,  in  the  end  of  October,  I  sat  down  to  refit  old 
*  Turgesius'  for  another  trial — ^this  took  me  three  weeks  of 
what  time  I  could  spare — and  then,  at  the  instance  of  the 
friend  before  hinted  at,  I  sent  him  to  Mr.  Harris  of  Covent 
Garden,  who  also  returned  it,  with  to  be  sure,  a  polite  note, 
but  still— rejecting  him. — 

Well,  had  I  been  made  for  fretting,  this  might  have  caused 
me  to  fret. — I  did  not,  however  :  I  got  the  manager's  note, 
about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening — I  tied  a  cord  about  the  hope- 
less tragedy — all  condemned  criminals  are  manacled  you  know — 
and  I  flung  it  into  perpetual  exile,  into  the  bottom  of  a  lumber 
box.— 

Before  I  went  to  bed,  I  made  the  first  arrangement  for  a  new 
tragedy — ^Pliny's  letters  supplied  me  with  the  raw  material — 
his  anecdote  of  Damon  and  Pythkis,  gave  me  the  idea  to  be 
wrought  out. — The  last  refusal  of  my  old  play  came  to  hand  in 
the  middle  of  December ;  I  was  then,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  compiling  for  a  new  poem  ;  this  employment 
I  immediately  set  aside,  and  fell  to  work  on  Damon  and 
Pythias. 

It  took  me  three  weeks  to  study  and  design  my  subject, 
and  collect  the  necessary  local  knowledge  of  the  persons  and  of 
the  scene  of  action,  and,  in  five  weeks  after,  I  completed  the 
first  copy  of  the  play  which  I  then  named  'The  Test'. — In  less 
than  a  fortnight  after,  I  put  the  finish  to  it,  and  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  you  at  home,  who  are  so  anxious 
about  me,  that  I  have  received  the  strongest  assurance  of  its 
being  acted  at  Covent  Garden  immediately,  or  soon  after 
Easter. — 

I  am  slow  to  encourage,  in  you  or  myself,  sanguine  hope  of 
success ;  but  a  presentiment  which  I  cannot  force  from  me,  says 
that  this  play  will  do,  and  produce  fame,  and  more  tangible 
good. 

It  will  have  the  aid  of  an  actor,  who  in  my  mind,  as  well 
as  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  have  seen  him,  is  of  very  first 
rate  eminence — I  mean  Macready.  * 


*  Macready  knew,  from  the  first  reading  of  the  play,  that  it  was  ex- 
actly suited  to  his  powers:  and  it  possessed  an  equally  great  attraction 
for  him  in  the  fact,  that  no  female  character  divided  the  interest  of  his 
part, 
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I  should  mention  that  to  Mr.  Sheil^  I  owe  my  introduction 
to  the  theatre^  and  he  has  kindly  undertaken  to  bestow  on  me 
and  my  bantling,  all  the  care  and  solicitude  of  a  father. — He  will 
assist  in  correcting  and  arranging  for  the  stage ;  and  this  is  valu- 
able in  the  extreme,  he  being  the  most  successful  dramatist  of 
the  day. — 

This  object  being  so  far  accomplished,  I  have  now  turned 
again  to  compile  for  my  poem,  and  as  some  of  the  scenery  and 
localities  which  I  propose  to  make  use  of,  are  situate  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Limerick,  I  intend,  with  God's  help,  to  go 
down  there  on  Thursday  evening  and  remain  for  two  months. — 
By  that  time  I  shall  have  made  important  progress  in  the  poem 
— and — the  fate  of  the  play  will  have  been  decided. — 

My  dear  dear  mother  will  pray  for  me, — beg  of  her  to  have 
good  hopes  of  me. — As  to  my  venture, — whether  the  play 
lives  or  dies — tell  her  I  will  persevere,  and  if  God  blesses  me 
with  life  and  health — I  will  succeed  at  last." 

The  play  here  mentioned  has  been  frequently  called  the  joint 
composition  of  Banim  and  Sheil.  In  the  preface  to  the  ori- 
ginal edition  Banim  states,  that  the  play  owed  much  to  the 
generous  aid  of  Mr.  Sheil ;  but  the  aid  consisted  in  that  very 
important  assistance  to  a  young  dramatist,  an  introduction  and 
recommendation  to  a  Manager.  Sheil  was  a  powerful  friend  at 
this  period,  in  a  case  requiring  such  help  as  Banim  needed. 
His  own  Adelaide,  Beltamira,  Apostate^  and,  above  all,  Evadne, 
had  placed  him  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  stage  authorities, 
and  with  his  recommendation  Banim  was  enabled  to  catch,  and 
by  his  own  genius  to  keep,  the  attention  of  the  rulers  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  Those  who  knew  Sheil  best  are  able  to  state, 
and  do  state,  that  he  was  at  this  time,  as  at  all  others,  a  fast 
and  steady  supporter  of  those  who  possessed  the  claim  of  merit, 
or  friendship,  upon  his  services,  and  good  offices.'**' 

*  For  a  Memoir  of  Sheil  see  Irish  Quartbbly  Rbview.,  Vol.  I.  No. 
III.  p.  375.  Why  is  not  Shell's  Biography  written  ?  There  are  many 
men  capable  of  the  work  of  composition  who  knew  him  intimately, 
and  it  would  prove,  if  fairly,  and  entirely  written,  a  most  interesting 
contribution  to  Irish  Biography,  and  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
MSmoires  pour  Servir,  We  have  heard  that  Mr.  Torreus  M*Cullagh  con- 
templates such  a  life  of  Sheil ;  should  this  be  true  we  may  possibly 
possess  a  work  worthy  of  the  subject — any  thing  may  be  accomplished 
in  Ireland  to  honor  the  dead,  excepting  always  a  public  monument  or 
statue,  as  we  find  proved  by  the  neglect  of  those  contemplated  and 
coUected  for,  to  O'Connell,  Thomas  Davis,  Archbishop  Murray,  and  even 
Moore. 
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Da?/ion  and  Pythias  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1821,  the  author  being  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year.  It  was  performed  at  a  time  when  the 
public  taste  was  somewhat  improved,  and  when  the  noble 
language  of  great  Shakspere  was  introduced  once  more  upon 
the  stage,  excluding  the  alterations  of  Tate,  and,  as  Charles 
Knight  has  it,  '*  the  joinery  of  CSbber."  Our  fellow-country- 
man Macready  was,  at  that  time,  as  in  later  years,  the  reformer 
of  the  stage ;  and  not  two  months  before  the  representation  of 
Ba^rum  and  Pythias,  he  had,  at  Covent  Garden,  played  Richard^ 
with  "  the  original  character  and  language  of  Shakspere,** 
to  the  Richmond  of  Abbott,  Mrs.  Bunn  being  the  Queen 
Margaret,  and  Mrs.  Vining  the  Lady  Anne.  These  were 
rather  favorable  times  in  which  to  produce  so  grave  and 
classical  a  drama  as  Banim^s  ;  yet  he  had  great  dii&culties  to 
surmount,  and  the  dangers  of  depreciation  by  comparison 
were  imminent.  His  play  was  performed  on  the  28th  of 
May,  but  on  the  9th  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  played  ;  on  the 
11th  The  Provoked  Husband  ;  on  the  15th  The  Tempest,  with 
Macready  for  Prospero,  Abbott  for  Ferdinand^  William  Farren 
for  Stephano,  Miss  Foote  for  Ariel,  and  Miss  Hallande  for 
Miranda,  were  represented  ;  and  the  latter  was  repeated  on  the 
22nd.  Damon  and  Pythias,  therefore,  was  not  a  tragedy  burst- 
ing  upon  the  town  at  a  time  when  the  playgoers  were  easily  over- 
awed by  the  high  sounding  name  of  Tragedy,  andouryounganthor 
was  to  depend  for  success  upon  the  real  merit  of  his  work. 

The  cast  of  the  play  was  as  follows : — 

Damon^         Macready; 

Pythias,     (in  love  with  Calanthe,)  Charles  Kemble ; 

Dionysius,     ...         ...         ...  Abbott; 

Damocles,      Egerton; 

Nicias,       (father    to    Pythias,)  Chapman ; 

Calanthe,    (in  love  with  Pythias,)  Miss  Dance  ; 

Hermione,     ..•         ...         ....  Miss  Foote ; 

Arria,  ...         ...         ...  Mrs.  Conner; 

Damon's  Son,  ...  ...  Master  Morris; 

PhiliMias,    ...         ...  ...  Mr.  Jefferies ; 

Procles^        ...         ...         ...  Mr.  Comer; 

LucuUhs,    {Damon's  Freed  Man)  Mr.  Conner. 

The  story  on  which  the  plot  is  founded,  is,  as  Baiiim  in- 
formed his  father  in  the  letter  last  above  given,  in  Pliny. 
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In  Dodsley^s  Old  Plays  there  is,  however,  a  play  entitled 
Daman  and  Pythias^  which  Banim  may  have  seen.  The  only 
material  alteration  from  either  play  or  story  in  the  tragedy  is, 
that  Banim's  Damon  has  only  six  hours  given  him  in  which 
he  is  to  visit,  and  bid  a  last  farewell  to  his  wife ;  in  the  play  and 
story,  one  friend  is  permitted  to  depart  for  six  months,  the  other 
friend  remaining  as  a  hostage.  Damon  and  Pythias  was 
performed  seven  times  during  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
which  closed  on  the  7  th  of  August. 

This  tragedy  is  quite  neglected  on  the  London  Stage,  but 
it  is  occasionally  performed  in  our  Theatre  Royal,  and 
supported,  as  it  has  been,  by  Mr.  King  and  Mrs.  Hudson 
Kirby,  those  who  witnessed  the  representations  can  judge  very 
correctly  of  its  merits  as  an  acting  drama.  Its  original  success 
as  a  stage  piece  was  due  to  Shell's  advice,  who  kindly  prepared 
it  for  Green  Room  critics,  and  through  his  judicious  manage- 
ment Banim  was  little  vexed  by  those  clippings  and  manglings 
which  so  agonizingly  tortured  the  soul  of  Mr  Pnff,  when 
he  discovered  that  Tilburina's  "  first  meeting  with  Don 
Whiskeraudos — his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  sea  fight — and 
the  simile  of  the  canary-bird,"  had  been  cut  out. 

To  many  of  our  readers  the  tragedy  and  its  plot  must  be 
quite  as  little  known  as  The  CeWs  Paradise  ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

The  Senate  of  Syracuse  chooses  as  its  President,  Philislias, 
a  tool  of  DionysitM,  an  ambitious  soldier.  Dionysius  directs 
another  of  his  creatures,  ProcleSy  to  induce  the  populace,  by 
divination^  to  name  him  ruler,  and  he  succeeds.  Damocles^ 
another  tool,  urges  Dionysius  to  revenge  himself  upon  Damon, 
who  is  a  friend  to  the  old  laws  of  Syracuse,  and  a  foe  of  the 
Dictator,  and  as  the  soldiers  return  from  storming  and  plun- 
dering the  citadel,  they  encounter  Damon,  who,  incited  by  a 
love  of  country,  calls  them  "  obstreperous  traitors/'  and 
reproaches  Procles,  as — 

^'  Thou  most  contemptible  and  meanest  tool, 
That  ever  tyrant  used.'' 
The  soldiers  are  about  to  kill  Damon  for  this  bold  speaking, 
when  his  friend,  the  warrior  Pythias^  rushes  in  and  saves  him, 
crying— 

Pyth.    Back,  on  your  lives! 
Cowards,  damn'd,  treacheroos  cowards,  back  I  say  ! 
Do  you  know  me?    Look  upon  me:  Do  you  know 
This  honest  sword  I  brandish  ?    You  have  seen  it 
Among  the  ranks  of  Carthage :  would  you  now 
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Taat«  it«  shrewd  coldness  In  your  quaking  selves  I 
Back  I  back !  I  say.    He  hath  his  armour  on — 
I  am  his  sword,  shield,  helm ;  1  but  enclose 
Myself,  and  my  own  heart,  and  heart's  blood,  when 
I  thus  encompass  him — 

Damon.    False-hearted  cravens ! 
We  are  but  two — my  Pythias,  my  halved  heart ! — 
My  Pytlilas,  and  myself;  but  dare  come  on 
Ye  hirelings  of  a  tyrant  I  dare  advance 
A  foot,  or  raise  an  arm,  or  bend  a  brow, 
And  ye  shall  learn  what  two  such  arms  can  do 
Amongst  a  thousand  of  ye. — My  good  ft-iend. 
The  gods  have  sent  thee  to  me — Who  had  deemed 
To  find  thee  here  from  Agrigentum  ?  [SoMiert  advance. 

Pyth.    Oflfl 
Off,  villains,  off  I— Each  for  the  other  thus, 
And  in  that  other,  for  his  dearer  selfc 
Why,  Procles,  art  thou  not  ashamed,— for  I 
Have  seen  thee  do  good  work  in  battle  time- 
Art  not  ashamed,  here  on  a  single  man 
To  rush  in  coward  numbers  ?    Fie  upon  thee ! 
I  took  thee  for  a  soldier. 

Pro.    For  thy  sake, 
Who  art  a  warrior  like  ourselves,  we  spare  him — 
'Twas  a  good  star  of  his  that  led  thee  hither 
From  A^gentum,  to  lift  up  thine  arm 
In  the  defence  of  that  long  robe  of  peace 
Wherein  he  wraps  his  stem  philosophy. 
Come,  teach  him  better  manners.    Soldiers,  on. 

Pythias  has  come  to  Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of  wedding 
Calanthe ;  he  informs  Damon  of  this  circumstance,  and  it  is 
agreed  that  he  shall  attend  the  nuptials  of  his  friend. 

The  Senate  debate  as  to  the  guilt  of  Bionysius,  and  the  pun- 
ishment to  be  inflicted  for  his  attack  on  the  citadel.  The  faction 
in  the  assembly  devoted  to  the  traitor's  interests,  declare  that 
for  his  great  services  to  the  state  on  former  occasions,  he  shall 
be  pardoned ;  and  proceeding  yet  more  boldly  it  is  proposed  to 
the  Senate,  and  agreed  by  them  that  he  shall  be  King.  Biony- 
Hu%  had  surrounded  the  building  with  his  most  trusted  soldiers; 
he  knew  that  Damon  would  oppose  his  election,  and  this  was 
to  be  the  great  day  of  his  triumph.  He  had  wrought  out 
the  triumph: — 

*•  In  all  that  biting  bitterness  of  heart 

Which  clings,  and  gnaws,  by  inches,  to  its  object. 

More  keen,  because  a  first  essay  hath  fail'd. 

In  shame  and  suffering,  failed,  thus  have  I  sped 

My  work,  in  silence,  on.      It  did  become 

A  thought  inwoven  with  my  inmost  being." 

Damon  had  been  his  chiefest  opponent  in  all  his  schemes, 
and  against  him  were  the  most  strict  precautions  taken. 
When  the  Senate  are  upon  the  point  of  decreeing  that 
Dionysius  shall  be  King,  a  noise  is  heard  without  the  Senate- 
house,  and  Damon^  having  broken  through  the  guards,  rushes 
in  and  cries,  referring  to  the  proposed  decree — 
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Damon.    And  all.' are  all  content? 
A  nation's  rights  betray'd, 
And  all  content !    O  slaves  I  0  parricides  ! 
0,  by  the  brightest  hope  a  just  man  has, 
I  blush  to  look  around  and  call  you  men ; 
What !  with  your  own  free  willing  hands  yield  up 
The  ancient  fobric  of  your  constitntionf 
To  be  a  garrison,  a  conunon  barrack, 
A  common  guard-house,  and  for  common  cut-throats ! 
What !  will  ye  all  combine  to  tie  a  stone 
Each  to  each  other's  necks,  and  drown  like  dogs 
Within  the  tide  of  time,  and  never  float 
To  after  ages,  or  at  best,  but  float 
A  buoyant  pestilence  ?    Can  ye  but  dig 
Your  own  dark  graves,  creep  into  them,  and  die  ? 

Third  S.    I  have  not  sanction'd  it. 

Fourth  S.    Nor  I. 

Fifth  S.    Nor  L 

Damon.    0  I  thanks  for  these  few  voices .'    But  alaa ! 
How  lonely  do  they  sound  I    Do  you  not  all 
Start  up  at  once,  and  cry  out  liberty  ? 
Are  you  so.bound  in  fetters  of  the  mind. 
That  there  you  sit  as  if  you  were  yourselves 

Incorporate  with  the  marble?  Syracnsans! 

But,  no  1  I  will  not  rail,  nor  chide,  nor  curse  ye .' 

I  will  implore  you,  fellow-coun^Tinen, 

With  blinded  eyes,  and  weak  and  broken  speech, 

I  will  implore  you— 0 1  I  am  weak  in  wwds, — 

But  I  could  bring  such  advocates  before  yon ; — 

Your  father's  sacred  images ;  oldmoi 

That  have  been  grandsires ;  women  with  their  children. 

Caught  up  in  fear  and  hurry,  in  their  arms — 

And  those  old  men  should  Uft  tlMir  shivering  voices, 

And  palsied  hands— and  those  affHghted  mothers 

Should  hold  their  innocent  infants  forth,  and  ask. 

Could  you  make  slaves  of  them .' 

All  these  appeals  are  vain,  the  Senate  kneel  to  the  usurper, 
and  salute  him  King.  Enraged  by  this  act,  Damon  runs 
upon  him,  attempts  to  stab  him,  is  baffled  in  the  deed,  and  is 
condemned  to  die.  Lticullus  flies  to  the  Temple  of  Hymen, 
where  the  marriage  of  Pythias  and  Calanthe  is  being  cele- 
brated. He  whispers  in  the  bridegroom's  ear  the  fate  of 
his  friend,  and,  pale  with  terror,  Pythias  abandons  Calanthe 
even  at  the  altar,  and  hastens  to  the  rescue  or  assistance  of 
Damon, 

Damon  had  entreated  that  Dionysius  would  liberate  him 
but  for  six  hours,  that  he  might  bid  his  wife  and  child  fare- 
well ;  the  entreaty  was  refused,  but  at  the  request  of  Pythias^ 
and  upon  his  offering  to  take  the  place  of  his  friend,  as  a 
hostage  for  his  return  within  the  six  hours,  Damon  is  per- 
mitted to  go  forth  ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  if  he  return  not 
before  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  hour,  Pythias  shall  die. 
Pythias  is  chained  and  placed  in  the  dungeon,  and  Damon 
hastens  to  his  villa,  accompanied  by  LucuUus.  Whilst  he  is 
bidding  adieu  to  his  wife  and  child,  LucuUus  hoping  to  delay 
his  return  beyond  the  six  hours  prescribed,  kills  his  horse. 
Damon^  conunitting  his  wife  and  child  to  the  care  of  the 
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gods,  rushes  forth  from  the  house,  eager  to  mount  his  steed, 
and  hasten  to  release  his  friend  from  chains  and  prison. 
He  cries  : — 

'Tls  o'er,  Lucullus— Bring  thou  forth  my  horse. 
I  have  staid  too  long,  Lacullns,  and  my  speed 
Must  leave  the  winds  behind  me  :  By  the  gods. 
The  son  is  rushing  down  the  west ! 

Luc.    My  lord — 

Dam,    Why  dost  thou  tremble  ?    Fetch  the  colour  back 
Into  thy  cheek,  man,  nor  let  thy  weak  knees 
Knock  on  each  other  in  their  cowardice  I 
Time  flies— be  brief— go  bring  my  horse  to  me .' 
Be  thou  as  swift  as  speech,  or  as  my  heart  is ! 

Lite.    My  Lord- 
Damon.    Why,  slave,  dost  hear  me  ?  bring  him  here ! 
My  horse,  I  say  !    The  hour  is  past  already 
Wbereon  I  bade  old  Neucles  summon  me. 

Luc.    My  generous  master,  do  not  slay  me  I 

Damon.    Slave ! 
Art  mad  ?  or  dost  thou  mock  me  in  the  last 
And  fearfullest  extremity  ?— Yet  you  speak  not ' 

Luc.    You  were  ever  kind  and  merciful,  nor  yet 
Commended  me  unto  the  cruel  whip, 
And  I  did  love  you  for  it ! 

Damon.    Where's  my  horse  ? 

Luc.    When  I  beheld  the  means  of  saving  you, 
I  could  not  hold  my  hand — my  heart  was  in  it, 
And  in  my  heart,  the  hope  of  giving  life 
And  liberty  to  Damon ;  and 

Damon.    60  on  I  I  am  listening  to  thee ! 

Luc.    And  in  the  hope  to  save  you,  I  slew  your  steed ! 

Damon.    Almi^ty  heavens ! 

Luc.    Forgive  me  I 

Damon.    1  am  standing  here  to  see  if  the  great  gods 
Will  with  their  lighlaiing  execute  my  prayer 
Upon  thee !    But  thy  punishment  be  mine ! 
Ill  tear  thee  into  pieces  !  [  Seixet  him, 

Luc.    Spare  me  I  spare  me! 
I  saved  thy  life— 0  do  not  thou  take  mine ! 

Damon.    My  Mend  I  my  friend  1  0  that  the  word  would  kill  thee  ! 
Pythias  is  slain !— his  blood  is  on  my  soul ! 
He  cries,  Where  art  thou,  Damon  ?  Damon,  where  art  thou  ? 
And  Damon's  here  I— The  axe  is  o'er  his  neck,— 
And  in  his  blood  I'm  deluged! 

Luc.    Spare  me  I  spare  me ! 

Damon.    A  spirit  cries,  "Revenge  and  Sacrifice  I" 
I'll  do  l^-I'U  do  it— Come  I 

Luc.    Where  should  I  go  ? 

Damon.    To  the  eternal  river  of  the  dead .' 
The  way  is  shorter  than  to  Syracuse. — 
"Its  only  far  as  yonder  yawning  gulf— 
I'll  throw  thee  with  one  swing  to  Tartarus, 
And  follow  after  thee ! — Nay,  slave,  no  struggling ! 
Pythias  is  grown  impatient !  His  red  ghost 
starts  ft'om  the  ground,  and  with  a  bloody  hand 
Waves  to  the  jH^pice ! 

Luc.    Have  mercy! 

Damon.    Call  for  mercy  on  the  furies— not  on  me ! 

{Exit  Damon  dragging  Luculhuunth  him. 

During  the  six  hours,  Dion^sius,  disguised,  visits  Pythias  in 
his  dungeon,  and  tells  him  that  soldiers  have  been  sent  for- 
ward to  stay  the  return  of  BamoUy  and  endeavours  to  induce 
him  to  escape  from  the  prison  ;  Nicias,  the  father  of  PythiaSy 
and  his  own  Calanthe  are  introduced,  each  imploring  him  to 
go  forth,  but  he  is  firm   to   his  trust  in  Damon^s  honor. 
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The  following  is  the  closing  scene  of  the  fifth,  and  con- 
cluding, act,  and  is  extremely  eflfective  ;  the  characters  are 
Calantke,  Dionysim,  Pi/thias  : — 

The  gates  cif  the  prison  are  flung  open^  and  Ptthias  is  discovered.—  He  advances. 

Cal.    Pythiu! 

Pyth.    Calanthe  here  !— My  poor  fond  girl  I 
Thou  art  the  first  to  meet  me  here  at  the  block. 
Thou  wilt  be  the  last  to  leave  me  at  the  grave  ! 
How  strangely  things  go  on  in  this  bad  world— 
This  was  my  wedding  day :  but  for  the  bride, 
I  did  not  think  of  such  a  one  as  death  I 
I  deemed  I  should  have  gone  to  sleep  to-night, 
This  very  night  —not  on  the  earth's  cold  lap, 
But,  with  as  soft  a  bosom  for  my  pUlow, 
And  with  as  true  and  fond  a  heart  throb  in  it 
To  lull  me  to  my  slumber,  as  e'er  yet 
Couch'd  the  repose  of  love.— It  was,  indeed, 
A  blissful  sleep  to  wish  fori 

Cal.    0,  my  Pythias,  he  yet  may  come  1 

Pt/th.    Calanthe,  no  !— Remember 
That  Dionysius  hath  prevented  it 

Cal.    That  was  an  idle  tale  of  this  old  man, 
And  he  may  yet  return. 

Pyth,    May  yet  return  ! 
Speak  !— how  is  this  ?  return  !— O  life  how  strong 
Thy  love  is  in  the  hearts  of  dying  men  1 
Thou  art  true  he  did'st  say,  the  tyrant  would  prevent 
His  coming  back  to  Syracuse. 

Dion.    1  wrong'd  him. 

Pyth.    Ha  I  were  it  possible  1— may  he  yet  come  ? 

Cal.    Into  the  sinews  of  the  horse  that  bears  him 
Put  swiftness,  gods !— let  him  outrace  and  shame 
The  galloping  of  clouds  upon  the  storm  1 
Blow  breezes  with  him ;  lend  every  feeble  aid 
Unto  his  motion  I— and  thou,  thrice-solid  earth, 
Forget  thy  inmiutable  flxednesa— become 
Under  his  feet  like  flowing  water,  and 
Hither  flow  with  him  I 

Pt/th.    I  have  taken  in 
All  the  horizon's  vast  drcnmferenoe 
That  in  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun 
Opens  its  wide  expanse,  yet  do  I  see 
No  signal  of  his  coming  1— Nay,  'tis  likely^ 
0,  no— he  could  not !  It  is  impossible ! 

Cal.    1  say,  he  is  false  !  he  is  a  murderer ! 
He  will  not  come !  the  traitor  doth  prefer 
Life,  ignominious,  dastard  life  I— Thou  minister 
Of  light,  and  measurer  of  eternity 
In  this  great  purpose,  stay  thy  going  down. 
Great  sun,  behind  the  confines  of  the  world  ! 
On  yonder  purple  mountains  make  thy  stand ! 
For  while  thine  eye  is  opened  on  mankind, 
Hope  will  abide  within  thy  Uessed  beams— 
They  dare  not  do  the  murder  in  thy  presence  I 
Alas!  all  heedless  of  thy  firantic  cry, 
He  plunges  down  the  precipice  of  Heaven  1 
Pythias-O,  Pythias! 

PSfth.    I  could  have  bone  to  die, 
Unmoved  by  Dionysius— but  to  be  torn 
Qreen  fipom  existence  by  the  friend  I  loved— 
Thus  from  the  blossoming  and  beauteous  tree 
Rent  by  the  treachery  of  him  I  trusted  I 
No  I  no !  I  wrong  thee,  Damon,  by  that  half  thought- 
Shame  on  the  foul  suspicion !  he  hath  a  wife, 
And  child,  who  cannot  live  on  earth  without  him, 
And  Heaven  has  flung  some  obstacle  in  his  way 
To  keep  him  back,  and  lets  me  die  who  am 
Less  worthy,  and  the  fltter. 

Pro.    Pythias,  advance! 
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Cat.    No,  no.'  why  ahoold  be  yet  ?  It  Is  not  yet- 
By  an  the  goda,  there  are  two  minutes  only ! 

Pro.    Take  a  last  forewell  of  your  mistress,  sir, 
And  look  your  last  upon  the  setting  sun — 
And  do  both  quickly,  for  your  hour  comes  on  I 

Pyth.    Come  here,  Calanthe !  closer  to  me,  yet  !— 
Ah!  wliat  a  cold  transition  it  will  be 
From  this  warm  touch  all  full  of  life  and  beauty, 
Unto  the  clammy  mould  of  the  deep  grave  I 
I  pr  ythee,  my  Calanthe,  when  I  am  gone. 
If  thou  should*st  e'er  behold  my  liapless  friend, 
Do  not  upbraid  him !    This,  my  lovely  one, 
Is  my  last  wish — Remember  it ! 

Col.    Hush!  hush!    Stand  back  there ! 

Pyth.    Take  her,  you  eternal  gods. 
Out  of  my  arms  into  your  own  !— Befriend  hel"! 
And  let  life  glide  on  in  gentleness. 
For  she  is  gentle  and  doth  merit  it. 

Cal.    I  think  I  see  it 

Pro.    Lead  her  from  the  scaffold ! 

Pyth.    Arria,  receive  her !— yet  one  kiss— farewell ! 
Thrice— thrice— fare  well  I    I  am  ready,  sir. 

Cal.    Forbear  I 
There  is  a  minute  left— look  there  !  look  there  ! 
But  'tis  so  far  off,  and  the  evening  shades 
Thicken  so  fast,  there  are  no  other  eyes 
But  mine  can  catch  it— Yet,  'tis  there !  I  see  it — 
A  shape  as  yet  so  vague  and  questionable 
'Tis  nothing,  just  about  to  change  and  take 
The  faintest  form  of  something ! 

Pyth.    Sweetest  lov^ 

Damo.    Your  duty,  oflBlcer. 

Cal.    I  will  not  quit  him 
Until  ye  prove  I  see  it  not !— no  force 
Till  then  shall  separate  us. 

Damo.    Tear  them  asunder ! 
Arria.  conduct  your  daughter  to  her  home 

Cat.    0,  send  me  not  away— Pythias,  thine  arms- 
Stretch  out  thine  arms,  and  keep  me !— see,  it  comes ! 
Barbarians!— Murderers !— 0,  yet  a  moment- 
Yet  but  one  pulse— one  heave  of  breath  1    0,  Heavens  1 

[She  twootUf  and  it  carried  away  by  Arria  and  Guard$.] 

Pyth.    [  To  the  Executioner.} 
There  is  no  pang  in  thy  deep  wedge  of  steel 
After  that  parting.->Nay,  sir,  yon  may  ^are 
Yourself  the  pains  to  fit  me  for  the  block. 
Damon,  I  do  forgive  thee  1— I  but  ask 
Some  tears  unto  my  ashee  I 

[  A  distant  shoitt  heard^  Pythias  leapt  upon  the  Scajf6ld,\ 
By  the  gods, 

A  horse,  and  horseman !— Far  upon  the  hill 
They  wave  their  hats,  and  he  returns  it— yet 
I  know  him  not— his  horse  is  at  the  stretch. 

Why  should  they  shout  as  he  comes  on  ?    It  is 

No  f— that  was  too  unlike— but  there,  now— there ! 
O,  Ufe,  I  scarcely  dare  to  wish  for  thee. 
And  yet  —that  Jutting  rod|  has  hid  him  from  me— 
No !— let  it  not  be  Damonl— he  has  a  wife 
And  child  I— jgods !  keep  him  back  1 

Damon.    Where  is  he  ? 
[  He  rushes  tn,  and  stands/or  a  moment  looking  round,} 
Hai  He  is  alive!  untouched!         [Laughing  hystericaUy»] 
Ha!  hatha! 

[FaOs  upon  the  ScaJfoU.} 

Pyth.    The  gods  do  know  I  could  have  died  for  him ! 
And  yet  I  dared  to  doubt !— I  dared  to  breathe 
The  half-utter'd  blasphemy ! 
He  faints !— How  thick 

This  wreath  of  burning  moisture  on  his  brow ! 
His  fAce  is  black  with  toil,  his  swelling  bulk 
Heaves  with  swift  pontings— Damon,  my  dear  friend ! 

Damon.    Where  am  I  ?    Have  I  fallen  from  my  horse 
That  I  am  stunn'd,  and  on  my  head  I  feel 
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A  welglit  of  thickening  blood }    What  Ms  befallen  me 
The  horrible  confusion  of  a  dream 
Is  yet  upon  my  sight — For  mercy's  sake, 
Stay  me  not  back— he  is  about  to  die ! 
Pythias,  my  fWend !— Unloose  me,  villains,  or 
Tou  will  find  the  might  of  madness  in  mine  arm ! 
ISeeing  Pythias."}    Speak  to  me,  let  me  hear  thy  voice ! 
Fyih     My  friend! 

Danum.    it  pierced  my  brain,  and  rush'd  into  my  heart ! 
There's  lightning  in  it !— That's  the  scaffold— there 
The  block— the  axe— the  executioner  I— 
And  here  he  lives  !-4  have  him  in  my  soul ! 
[Embracir^  Pyth%a$\  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
Pyih.    Damon  1 
Damon.    Ha!  ha! 
I  can  but  laugh !— I  cannot  speak  to  thee ! 
I  can  but  play  the  maniac,  and  laugh  1 
Thy  hand  !— 0,  let  me  grasp  thy  manly  hand!-> 
It  is  an  honest  one,  and  so  is  mine  t 
They  are  fit  to  clasp  each  other  !— >Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Pyth.    Would  that  my  death  could  have  preserved  thee  1 
Damon.    Pythias, 

Even  in  the  very  crisis  to  have  come, 

To  have  hit  the  very  forehead  of  old  time  ! 
By  heavens !  had  I  arrived  an  hour  before 
I  should  not  feel  this  agony  of  joy,— 
This  triumph  over  Dionysius  ! 

Ha  !  ha !— But  did'st  thou  doabt  me  ?    Come,  thou  did'st— 
Own  it,  and  I'll  forgave. 
Pyth.    For  a  moment 

Damon.    0  that  fieUse  slave !— Pythias,  he  slew  my  horse. 
In  the  base  thought  to  save  me !— I  would  have  kill'd  him 
And  to  a  precipice  was  dragging  him« 
When  from  the  very  brink  of  the  abyss 
I  did  behold  a  traveller  afar, 
Bestriding  a  good  steed— I  rush'd  upon  him, 
Choking  with  desperation,  and  yet  loud 
In  shrieking  angi^h,  I  conmianded  hhn 
Down  from  his  saddle ;  he  denied  me— but 
Would  I  then  be  denied  ?  As  hungry  tigers 
Clutch  their  poor  prey,  I  sprung  upon  his  throat. 
Thus,  thus  I  had  him,  Pythias.    Come,  your  horse, 
Your  horse,  your  horse,  I  cried.    Ha !  hal  ha! 
Dion.    Damon ! 

Damon.    I  am  here  upon  the  scaffold !  look  at  me ; 
I  am  standing  on  my  throne  ;  as  proud  a  one 
As  yon  illumined  mountain,  where  the  sun 
Makes  his  last  stand ;  let  him  look  on  me  too ; 
He  never  did  behold  a  spectacle 
More  full  of  natural  glory.    Death  is— Ha ! 
All  Syracuse  starts  up  upon  her  hills. 
And  lifts  her  hundred  thousand  hands !    She  shouts  ! 
Hark,  how  she  shouts !    0!  Dionysius, 
When  wer't  thou  in  thy  life  hail'd  with  a  peal 
Of  hearts  and  hands  like  that  one  ?   Shout  again  ! 
Again,  until  the  mountains  echo  you. 
And  the  great  sea  joins  in  that  niighty  voice. 
And  old  Enceladus,  the  Soi^f  Eartii, 
Stirs  in  his  mighty  caverns !     Tell  me,  slaves, 
Where  is  your  tyrant?  Let  me  see  him  now ; 
Why  stands  he  hence  aloof  ?  Where  is  your  master? 
What  is  become  of  Dionyshis  ? 

I  would  behold,  and  laugh  at  him !        [  Dionysiut  advances 
between  Damon  and  Pythias,  and  throws  off  his  disguise. 
Dion.    Behold  me ! 
Damon  and  Pyth.    How! 
Dion.    Stay  your  admiration  for  awhile. 
Till  I  have  spoken  my  commandment  here.— 
Go,  Damocles,  and  bid  a  herald  cry 
Wide  through  the  city,  from  the  eastern  gate 
Unto  the  most  remote  extremity. 
That  Dionysius,  tyrant  as  he  is. 
Gives  back  his  life  to  Damon  I 
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The  parting  scene  between  Damon  and  his  wife,  Hermione, 
and  his  child,  are  exquisitely  wrought  up,  and  have  ever  told 
upon  even  the  most  fastidious  audiences :  the  power  is  not 
alone  that  of  situation,  the  language  is  poetical,  and  in  no  point 
strained  or  affected.  The  scenes  between  the  lovers,  Pythias  and 
Calanthe,  are  very  poetical,  and  marked  by  that  intensity  of 
passion,  so  powerfully  employed  in  The  Fetches,  and  in  The 
Nowlans.  The  following  passages  may  be  placed  beside 
Claude  Jf(?/^(?^^d'*  description  of  the  imaginary  "vale,"  to  which 
he  would  convey  his  mistress.  Could  Bulwer  Lytton  have 
had  this  half  forgotten  tragedy  in  mind  when  writing  The 
Ladij  of  Lyons  ? — 

A  Chamber  in  Arria*t  House. 
Enter  Pythias  and  Cajlanthe. 

Fvth.    So,  my  Calanthe,  you  would  waate  the  moon  of  Hymen  in  this 
lonely  spot? 

Cal.    In  sooth 
I  wouM,  for  'tis  the  fairest  pkkce  in  Sicily : 
A  dell,  made  of  green  beauty ;  with  its  shrubs 
Of  aromatic  sweetness,  growing  up 
The  rugged  mountain's  sides,  as  cunningly 
As  the  nice  structure  of  a  little  nest. 
Built  by  two  loving  nightingales.    The  wind, 
That  comes  there,  full  of  rudeness  from  the  sea, 
Is  luird  into  a  balmy  breath  of  peace. 
The  moment  that  it  enters  ;  and  'tis  said 
By  our  Sicilian  shepherds,  that  their  songs 
Have  in  this  place  a  wDder  melody. 
The  mountains  all  about  it  are  the  haunts 
Of  many  a  fine  romantic  memory ! 
High  towers  old  J£tna,  with  his  feet  deep  clad 
In  the  green  sandals  of  the  fireshful  spring  t 
His  sides  array'd  in  winter,  and  his  firont 
Shooting  aloft  the  everlasting  flame. 
On  the  right  hand  is  that  great  cave,  in  which 
Huge  Polyphemus  dwelt,  between  whose  vast 
Colossal  limbs  the  artfal  Grecian  stole. 
On  the  other  side. 
Is  Galatea's  dainty  dressing-room 
Wrought  in  the  living  marble ;  and  within 
Is  seen  the  fountain  where  she  used  to  twine 
The  ringlets  on  her  neck  that  did  ensnare 
The  melancholy  Cydop.— But  what  care  you, 
A  soldier,  for  such  fantasies?    I  know 
A  way  that  better  shall  persuade  yon  to 
That  place  for  our  sweet  marriage  residence- 
There  Damon  hath  his  villa — Ha !  you  seem 
Determined  by  the  fast  proximity 
Of  such  a  friendship,  more  than  all  my  love. 

Pt/th.    Does  Damon  dwell  there  ? 

Cal.    No  ;  his  Hermione 
And  his  young  Doy— O  !  'tis  a  beauteous  child  !— 
Are  sent  there  from  the  city's  noxious  air. 
And  he  doth  visit  them,  ¥iiene'er  the  state 
Gives  him  brief  respite.    Tell  me,  Pythias, 
Shall  we  not  see  the  Hymeneal  moon 
Glide  through  the  blue  heavens  there  ? 

Pffth.    My  own  adored  one. 
If  thou  should'st  bid  me  saU  away  with  thee, 
To  seek  the  isles  of  the  Hesperides, 
I  would,  with  such  a  pUot,  spread  my  sail 
Beyond  the  trophies  of  great  Hercules, 
Mi^dng  thine  eyes  my  CjnwvLte  I 
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The  success  of  the  tragedy  was  tlie  crowning  glory  of 
Banim's  hopes  at  this  period.  All  the  London  papers  were 
unanimous  in  its  praise^  and  referring  to  his  fire- work  and  other 
boyish  failures,  and  dyly  retorting  his  brother  Michael's 
Qgutions,  he  wrote^  to  the  latter,  announcing  his  success — "  at 
length,  my  dear  Michael,  one  of  my  sky-rockeU  has  gone  off.*' 

Macready  and.  Charles  Kemble  played  most  gloriously ;  it  was 
precisely  the  style  of  tragedy  most  approved  by  Macready — 
it  possessed  that  isolation  for  himself  whicb  rendered 
Bichelieu  so  mariced  a  favorite  with  him,  and  not  less  so 
with  the  audiences ;  besides,  Damon  and  Pytiias  had  no 
r&le  sufficiently  prominent  to  dd^ract  from  the  interest 
which  this  great  actor  desired  his  own  character  should 
possess.  Indeed  the  only  performer  who  failed  in  the 
representation  of  the  tragedy  was  Miss  Dance,  who  entirely 
misunderstood  the  conception  of  Calantke. 

Always  desirous  that  the  dear  ones  at  home  should  rejoice 
and  share  in  the  pleasures  of  his  success,  Banim  thus  wrote 
to  his  father,  and  the  true  hearted  trust  in  the  toil  of  the 
fature,  and  the  purest  resolve  to  pay  the  few,  but,  to  him  great, 
debts  incurred  in  the  wild  days,  are  worthy  of  notice  : — 

"  Limerick^  June  Srd,  1821. 
My  dear  Father, 

If  the  papers  have  not  already  informed  you  of  the  fact> 
this  letter  goes  to  tell  you,  that  at  length,  thanks  to  God,  a 
trump  has  turned  up  for  me.— The  play  has  been  successful.— 
I  have  got  Mr.  Sheil's  letter,  giving  Macready's  account.— 
I  have  also  read  the  Courier,  Globe,  and  Morning  Chronicle.— 
There  is  no  doubt  of  my  success,  so  again,  I  am  a  free  man, 
my  debts  paid  to  the  last  farthing,  and  I  am  in  possession, 
once  more,  of  my  seat  by  the  old  fireside,  with  my  health 
better  than  ever  it  was  to  fit  me  for  working  ^n. 

The  moment  I  receive  even  part  of  the  proceeds,  I  will  fly 
to  Kilkenny  ;  that,  however,  may  be  some  weeks. — Joanna  is 
to  weave  a  laurel  crown  for  me  ;  my  poor  mother  shall  place 
it  on  my  brow,  and  we  shall  be  as  happy  as  happy  can  be.*' 

This  letter  it  will  be  perceived  was  written  from  Limerick. 
He  had  gone  there  for  the  puq)ose  of  making  arrangements  for 
a  regular  series  of  articles  to  be  contributed  to  TAe  Limerick 
Evening  Post,  and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  gather  local 
knowledge.  Whilst  staying  in  Limerick,  and  visitingthe  remark. 
36 
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able  and  interesting  localities  of  the  city,  Banim  first  dis- 
covered that  the  stirring  era  of  the  Great  Eevolution,  and  the 
position  of  Ireland  at  that  period,  were  romantic  and  exciting 
in  all  the  glowing  colors  of  that  greatest  of  romances — historic 
fact ;  and  many  of  the  incidents  afterwards  introduced  in  his 
novel  The  Boyne  Water  were  suggested  by  local  association, 
and  treasured  in  his  never  failing  memory.  Having  arranged 
his  business  in  Limerick,  Banim  returned  to  Dublin. 

Upon  arriving  in  town  he  found  every  party  and  grade  of 
citizens  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  proposed  visit  of  George 
the  Fourth  to  Ireland.  As  all  know,  the  King  did  then  pay  a 
visit  to  this  country,  remembered  only  as  having  incited  Byron 
to  compose  The  Iruh  Avatar,  and  by  the  erection  of  an  un- 
meaning granite  pillar  at  Kingstown.  Banim,  after  the  departure 
of  the  King  for  England,  in  September,  1821,  went,  late  in  the 
same  month,  to  rejoin  the  dear  friends  at  home ;  and  his 
first  act  was  to  pay,  from  the  money  received  for  Damon 
and  Pythias,  the  sums  due  to  the  creditors  of  former  days. 

This  reunion  was  a  happy  one;  he  did  not,  whilst  revisiting  old 
scenes,  and  reviving  old  memories — some  sad  and  dreary — neg- 
lect the  duties  of  his  self  selected  profession.  Although  devot- 
ed to  literature,  he  still  desired  to  see  the  arts  supported  and 
encouraged.  With  all  Hterary  men  who  have  abandoned  the 
pencil  for  the  pen,  like  Hazlitt,  and  Hood,  and  Lover,  he  was 
ever  ready  in  assisting  to  secure  the  interests  of  Ids  old 
associates,  and  of  their  profession.  When  Banim  found 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  about  to  erect  a  testimonial  to 
coipmemorate  the  Royal  Visit,  (and  this  project,  as  all  our  pro- 
jects of  the  same  kind,  ended  but  in  failure,)  he  thought  that  the 
time  was  suitable  for  introducing  to  the  public  attention  the 
requirements  of  Art  in  Ireland. 

Accordingly,  whilst  still  in  Kilkenny,  he-  commenced  the 
composition  of  a  letter  which  he  completed  before  his  return 
to  Dublin.  It  was  published  in  the  month  of  January,  1822, 
by  Milliken.  It  is  in  pamphlet  shape,  and  extends  to  thirty- 
two  pages.  The  title-page  is  the  following :  "  A  Letter, to  the 
Committee  Appointed  to  Appropriate  a  Fund  for  a  National 
Testimonial,  Commemorative  of  His  Majesty's  First  Visit  to 
Ireland.  By  John  Banim,  Esq/'  and  the  letter  is  dedicated 
— *'To  Those  of  Every  Class  who  have  Contributed  Any  Sum 
Towards  the  Erection  of  A  National  Testimonial,  Commemor- 
ative of  His  Majesty's  First  Visit  To  Ireland." 
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He  commeDces  by  recooniiiig  tbe  varions  plans  proposed, 
find  after  showing  that  all  professions^  and  all  bodies  in  the 
city  possess  appro[Nriate  buildings  in  which  to  assemble^  that  all 
professions —  save  one — are  enabled  to  claim  some  particular 
place  of  meeting  as  their  own,  for  all  their  peculiar  uses  and  por- 
poses^  he  demands — "  Where  is  your  Temple  of  Art  ?  Where 
is  your  Louvre  or  Somerset  House  ?"  He  then  instances  the 
support  given  to  Art  by  the  great  statesmen  and  mlers  of  other 
nations;  but,  assuming  that  it  may  be  contended  that  in  this  coun- 
try the  professions  of  painting  and  sculpture  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  serious  contemplation  of  an  outlay  of 
the  fund  collected,  in  erecting  an  Irish  National  Gallery  and 
School  of  Art,  he  writes,  referring  to  the  great  men  who  have 
been  the  patrons  of  Art,  thus : — 

"  With  the  theorist  who  may  think  the  immortal  names  we  haye 
glanced  at  were  or  are  wrong  in  their  large  and  national  estimation 
of  art ;  with  the  political  huxter  who  picks  his  steps  through  ewery 
path  of  cultivated  pursuit,  leaning  on  Adam  Smith  as  on  a  walking- 
stick  ;  with  him,  to  whose  stunted  apprehension  this  spacious  and 
flowery  world  is  but  a  sales-market  or  a  compting.  house,  and  mind 
and  talent,  in  all  their  varied  impulses  and  uncontrollable  tendencies, 
predoomed  exclusively  to  buy  and  sell,  and  barter  and  calculate ; — 
with  him  to  whose  taste  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  of  a  nation 
are  the  most  glorious  acquirements  of  a  nation,  and  who  is  well 
prepared  to  run  us  up  and  down  the  politico-economical  gamut  on 
eveiT  note  and  key  of  '  increase  and  of  supply,'  '  demand  and 
market,' —  with  such  a  theorist  we  have  another  appeaL  If 
individuals  of  the  order  we  have  mentioned  be  wrong,  let  us  ascertain 
tbe  sense  of  the  past  and  present  civilized  world  on  the  importance 
of  the  Arts,  generally. 

Egypt  is  a  wilderness.  We  only  remember  that  she  was.  But 
of  our  recollections  of  her  old  name,  which  is  the  most  lively — tbe 
most  interesting  ?  which  most  arouses  our  sympathy,  commands  our 
respect,  our  veneration  ?  Is  it  our  recollection  of  her  wealth,  her 
gaudiness,  her  arms,  her  commerce  ? — No :  it  is  her  mind,  and  not 
her  wealth;  her  philosophy,  and  not  her  arms ;  her  arts,  and  not  her 
commerce,  whicn  we  remember  with  vivaci^,  which  we  admire, 
respect,  emulate.  We  explore  her  waste  places  for  one  atom  of 
her  art ;  if  found,  we  cherish  it  as  a  Saint's  relic  or  a  parent's 
memento,  aod  we  point  to  it  and  say,    *  This  is  a  part  of  Egypt.* 

Her  foster-child,  Greece — old  Greece,  has  left  us  a  greater  variety 
of  models  for  admiration.  Her  laws,  her  arras,  her  poets,  orators, 
heroes,  either  were  more  distinguished,  or  history  has  better  defined 
and  transmitted  them  to  us.  They  invite  our  attention  equally  with 
her  arts — but  only  equally.  With  her  Lycargus,  her  Homer,  her 
Leonidas,  we  rank  her  Phidias,  her  Praxiteles,  her  Appelies  ; 
and  while  we   bum    at    the   recollection  of    her  Marathon   and 
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Thermopyle,  we  glow  with  as  pure  an  ardour  over  the  his- 
torical memory  of  her  picturea  Thunderer,  or  in  the  actual 
presence  of  her  Farnese  and  Apollo.  In  Greece,  a  painter* 
was  allowed  to  assume  the  regal  purple  and  golden  crown.  In 
Greece,  painters  and  statuaries  were  eligihle  to  the  highest  offices 
ofthe  state,  t  In  Greece,  it  was  the  law  that  none  but  men  of 
noble  birth  should  profess  the  Art*  %  Pamphilus,  the  master  of 
Apelles,  was  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher  as  well  as  an  artist  By 
his  influence  the  elementary  principles  of  the  Art  were  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  Greece,  and  its  acquirement  associated  with 
a  liberal  education.§  When  Emilius,  after  subduing  all  Macedonia, 
demanded  of  the  Athenians  their  most  renowned  philosopher  to 
educate  his  children,  and  their  best  painter  to  superintend  the 
ornaments  for  his  triumph,  the  Athenians  sent  Metrodorus  to  the 
Roman  General,  telling  him,  they  had  provided  in  one  person  all 
he  had  required  of  two.  ||     Metrodorus  was  an  artist. 

From  the  political  structure  of  ancient  Rome,  we  must  not 
expect  much  practical  excellence  in  the  Art.  But  that  which  the 
Romans  either  did  not  or  could  not  rival,  they  knew  how  to  admire 
and  appreciate.  Quinctilian,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  are  often  the  his- 
torians or  eulogists  of  ancient  Art ;  and  Cicero  himself  plucks  from 
the  garland  of  the  graphic  muse  some  of  his  sweetest  flowers  of 
exemplification. 

The  Augustan  age  of  Britain  does  not  present  a  character  which 
stands  more  boldly  forward  than  that  of  Reynolds.  Those  who 
do,  and  those  who  do  not,  understand  his  excellence,  concur  in 
estimating  it  as  a  high  national  honor  and  ornament.  The  more 
than  Augustin  age  of  Britsun — her  present  age,  displays  a  galaxy 
of  talent,  as  variously  as  it  is  consummately  excellent.  With  the 
senate,  the  field,  the  cabinet— with  science,  philosophy,  poetry,  great 
and  immortal  names  are  connected.  Tet,  against  any  of  them, 
the  names  of  West  and  Lawrence  may  be  fearlessly  arrayed.  They 
stand  as  high  as  any  in  national  estimation.  Tney  are  as  often 
appealed  to  as  evidence  of  national  character.  They  are  as  much 
the  boast  of  their  country.  Their  fame  is  as  widely  diffused 
through  polite  nations.  They  are  parallels  to  Britain's  proudest 
names,  and  can  be  produced  to  the  same  extent. 

During  thirty  years,  the  profession  of  arms  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  one  pursued  with  enthusiasm  in  France,  yet  her  Arts 
were  not  forgotten.  In  the  hot  career  of  her  unrivalled  success, 
elated  and  laurelled  with  triumph,  France  could  pause,  and  holdout 
to  Art  the  hand  of  patronage  and  protection.     The  genius  of  victory, 
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gathering  up  all  her  trophies,  often  came  to  the  genius  of  Art^ 
and  sued  for  her  graphic  immortality.  Denon,  David,  Le  Fever, 
Le  Theyre,  were  or  are  cotemporaneous  with  every  era  of  thirty 
years  of  political  convalsion  in  France; — bright  names,  like  brtght 
stars,  have  risen  around  them  in  the  national  horizen,  yet  theirs  have 
not  been  eclipsed. 

Italy  has,  at  present,  no  name,  no  character,  but  that  which  her 
Arts  reflect  upon  her.  It  is  the  only  current  which  keeps  her  floating 
up  to  the  level  of  nations.  Italy,  that  was  the  war-school  of  the  world — 
whose  thought  was  intelligence— whose  tongue  was  oratory — whose 
breath  was  patriotism — whose  sword  was  victory — Italy  ls  a  pro- 
vince— ^an  abject,  trampled  province.  Her  Tully,  her  Cato,  her 
Scipio>  her  Augustus,  her  Brutus,  are  no  more.^-Italy  has  only  her 
Canova.'* 

We  here  close  the  Second  Part  of  the  Biography  of  John 
Bauim.  We  have,  in  it,  endeavoured  to  tell,  through  his  own  let- 
ters, the  story  of  his  Hfe  from  his  twentieth  to  his  twenty-fourth 
year;  and  have  shown  his  first  struggles  and  successes  in  the 
hard  profession  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

He  was  now  warned  by  failure ;  he  was  honest  and  honorable 
in  successes ;  and  what  the  reader  knows  him  to  be  now,  he  will 
find  him  to  the  end — earnest,  true  souled,  not  perfect — only 
a  man.  But  a  man  in  the  noblest  sense  of  that  grandest  word. 
A  man  who  would  pay  the  debts  of  folly ;  a  man  who  would 
fear  no  pain,  or  labor,  or  want,  or  privation,  in  working  out 
the  bright,  golden  famewhich  he  hoped  to  win  by  his  own  genius. 

'*!  KNOW  NOT  HOW  LONG  I  COULD  FAST  ;    EVEN  THAT  1  MAY  BE 

CALLED  ON  TO  try/'  So  he  wrote  to  Michael — could  a  heart 
like  this  fail  ? — and  mark  he  wrote  it  hopefully,  above  all,  dar- 
ingly and  not  heedlessly — for  this  follows — "I  have  been^thb 

BEST  PART  OP  TWO  DAYS  WITHOUT  TASTING  FOOD  OF  LATE, 
OFTEN  HAVE  I  GONE  TO  WHISTLE  FOR  MY  DINNER  ;  AND  ONCE 
I  WALKED   ABOUT  THE    TOWN   ALL  NIGHT  FOR  THE  WANT  OF   A 

BED.''  This  was  the  man  to  succeed — he  never  feared  the  world, 
he  never  doubted,  because  be  had  proved  himself;  he  knew 
the  thought  which  has  been  so  graphically  expressed  by 
Archdeacon  Hare  in  the  Guesses  At  Truth --^^  Half  the  failures 
in  life  arise  from  pulling  in  one's  horse  as  he  is  leaping.'' 
All  these  things  will  be  clear  and  plain  when  we  come,  as 
we  shall  next,  to  write  of  Banim's  marriage,  and  of  his  early 
struggles  and  literary  successes  in  the  great  city,  towards  which 
all  his  aspirations  had  long  tended;  and  now,  more  strongly 
than  ever,  his  soul  was,  as  Tennyson  sings — 
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**  Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  year* 

would  yield, 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father's 

field. 
And  at  night  along  the   dusky  highway  near  and  nearer 

drawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary 

dawn  ; 
And  his  spirit  leaped  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him 

then. 
Underneath  the  light  he  looked  at,  in  among  the  throngs 

of  men/' 

"  Among  the  throngs  of  men''  he  fought  and  struggled  to  his 
object,  as  we  all  fight  and  strive,  but  he  came  forth' a  victor,  with 
fewer  stains  of  selfishness,  and  with  richer  store  of  goodness, 
and  of  manly  feeling,  than  most  of  those  who  have  toiled,  amidst 
wants  and  sorrows,  can  possess.  And  as  time  passed  by,  when 
years  of  pain  had  worn  out  the  poor  racked  and  broken  body, 
the  heart  was  as  of  old,  and  the  grief-wearied  man 
of  1842  was  unchanged  from  that  blithe  John  Banim,  so  ftdl  of 
hope  and  joy,  who  wrote,  in  1821,  so  gaily — "  At  length,  my 
dear  Michael,  one  of  my  sky-rockets  has  gone  off/' 

And  so  the  life  of  the  literary  man  of  our  day  was  entered 
upon.  To  Banim,  as  to  all  others,  it  was  the  cold,  stern 
enchantress,  the  demon  Mistress,  that  wins  men's  love,  and 
then  claims  health,  and  energy,  and  buoyant  youth's  bright 
blooming  hours,  as  smallest  duties  offered  in  her  worship — and 
thus  Banim,  and  Laman  Blanchard,  and  Thomas  Hood,  have 
each  been  types  of  this  class,  and  to  each  we  may  apply  these 
lines  of  Charles  Mackey  : — 

"  'Mid  his  writing, 

And  inditing. 

Death  had  beckoned  him  away, 

Ere  the  sentence  he  had  planned 

Found  completion  at  his  hand/' 
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